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I: 


TO 


HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 


THE 


PRINCESS  DOWAGER  OF  WALES, 


May  it  please  Your  Ro}^  Highnes9| 

IV ERE  the  subject  of  the  foUcwing  sheets  treated  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  its  importance^  the  work  would  make  an 

f^ng  worthy  of  a  Princess j  whose  character  and  con- 
f  exhibit  so  fair  a  pattern  of  the  Dignity  of  Human 
J^Tature.  The  gracious  condescension  voluntarily  shown  to 
the  Author  of  the  foUorwing  weak  Essay ^  by  Yovr  Roy- 
al Highness,  o»  various  occasions  ^which he  chaoses  to 
touch  upon  in  the  slightest  manner  possible^  not  from  an 
unnatural  and  affected  insensibility  but  to  avoid  imputations 
altogether  contrary  to  his  temper  and  intentions  J  encou^ 
raged  him  humbly  to  hope  J  that  Y  ovjk  Royal  Highness 
would  deign  to  patronise  a  work^  which,  however  imper- 
fectly  executed.  Your  Royal  Highness  knows  to  be 
sincerely  intended  for  the  purpose j  which  You  have  above 
all  things  at  heart ;  The  general  advancement  -of  truths 
virtue,  and  religion. 

Were  it  suitable  to  the  rank  and  abilities  of  the  author^ 
it  would  be  very  mi4ch  so  to  the  design  of  the  following 
work,  would  make  one  cfthe  noblest  parts  of  it,  and  might , 
in  happier  times  than  ours,  prove  of  advantage  to  those  of 
the  higlier  ranks  in  life,  and,  through  them  to  a  whole  peo- 
pie ;  to  labour  to  delineate  a  character,  aitd  hold  forth  an 
example,  of  which  there  is,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but 
one  person,  that  ought  not  to  esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  the 
imitator.  But  to  iay  nothing  of  the  disproportionate  quali- 
^cations  of  the  xvriterfor  so  delicate  an  undertaking,  there 
is  but  little  reason^  in  this  thoughtless  and  vo^ptitous  age^ 


4  DEDICATION. 

to  expect  any  very  great  and  extensive  good  effects  fitm^ 

proposing  to  general  imitation  the  most  amiable  and  per/eat 
moiieL     For,  alas,  to  admire  is  one  things  and  to  emulat^^ 
another :  And  it  is  even  to  be  doubted^  whether  Yovr  Ror- 
AL  Highness  has  influence  enough  to  change  the/ashi(pn 
in  favour  of  virtue  and  religion.     fFhile  a  continual  routtQ 
of  idle  and  expensive  amusements  fill  up  the  bulk  of  our 
time  J  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  very  Dignity  of  High  Uf^  / 
whilv  the  rage  of  gaming  is  carried  to  an  excess  beyongi 
example,  so  that  even  the  sacred  day  of  rest  brings  tt^ 
rest  from  that  endless  drudgery ,  and  children  in  their  novm-^ 
age^  arCy  to  the  disgrace  of  common  sensCy  initiated  h^ 
masters  hired  for  the  purpose^  and  furnished  with  print^^ 
systems  of  the  liberal  science  of  card-playing  :  while  tfk^ 
griind  study  of  people  of  rank  isj  How  to  drown  thought"  -• 
frhile  such  is  the  genius  of  the  age ^  what  hope  is  tner^t 
that  the  retired  and  unaffected  virtues^  xvhich  dazzle  nc^$ 
the  common  eye^  and  appear  in  their  true  excellence  onf£f 
to  Htmy  who  sees  not  as  man  seesy  should  allure  the  usM'^ 
thinking  to  imitation  !  But  when  the  fluttering  tribe ^  wfU^ 
form  the  crmvd  at  routs  and  masquerades ^  are  gone  dawn  §sp 
tilt  silent  grave y  and  have  entered  upon  a  state ^  where  thetf 
muill  fndy  amusement  was  not  the  end  of  their  creation  / 
theti  will  the  honours  of  the  best  of  consorts^  and  ofpa^ 
rentSj  shine  conspicuous  on  the  roll  offame^  the  delight  (f 
a  wiser  race^  and  have  a  place  among  the  celebrated  names 
qf  Arria,  Cornelia,  Porcia,  Marcia,  Attia,  Aurelia,  and 
others i  the  glory  of  the  amiable  sex j  whose  charms^  other 
than  of  painty  or  dresSy  or  ostentation^  will  ever  bloom 
with  unfa/iing  splendour. 

Proceedy  illustrious  Princess!  Continue  Your 
pious  cares  informing  Your  lovely  Offspring  to  virtue  and 
to  glory.  The  same  superior  prudenccy  which  has  enaUed 
YoUy  in  a  country  where  licentiousness  of  speech  is  consid- 
ered  by  the  people  as  one  of  their  most  valuable  privilegesy 
to  sustain  a  character  of  such  dignity y  that  malice  itself 
struck  silent s  stunds  axvedby  native  goodness  and  unaffpct^ 
ed  greatness  of  mind  ;  the  same  Divine  support  which  has 
saved  You  from  sinking  under  that  affliction  which  to  a  deli- 
cate spirity  must  Iwve  been  beyond  expression  severe  ;  the 
same  inspiring  Graccy  which  has  formed  Your  rising  fami- 
bj  so  perfectly  to  Your  wishes^,  t/iat  regularity  and  piety 


\ 
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ambitionxvould  never  have  prompted  f' though  your  gracious 
goodness  has  J  to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  subscribing  hint" 
self  thus  publicly y 

(May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness^ 

Your  Royal  Highness' 

Most  devoted  and 

Most  faithful  humble  servant ^ 

JAMES  BURGH. 
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BOOK  I. 


QF  PRUDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

JL  O  show  what  is  truly  greats  ornamental,  or  useful,  in 
life ;  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  to  objects  worthy  of 
their  regard,  as  rational  and  immortal  bemgs ;  to  give  a 
brief,  but  comprehensive  account  of  the  certain  and  esta- 
blished means  for  attaining  the  true  end  of  our  existence, 
happiness  in  the  present  and  future  states ;  is  the  design 
of  the  following  essay. 

The  motives  which  engaged  the  author  to  attempt  a 
task,  confessedly  too  arduous  for  any  single  hand,  were 
such  as  to  him  seemed  sui&cient  to  justify  his  aspiring, 
where  even  a  failure,  if  not  too  shameful,  must  deserve 
praise  i  as  encouragements  from  persons,  for  whom  he 
joins  with  all  mankmd  in  having  the  most  profound  regard 
and  veneration;  the  candor  he  has,  in  tome  more  inconsi- 
derable attempts,  met  with  firom  the  public  i  the  hope  of 
receiving  improvement  to  himself  from  digesting  and  com- 
piling such  a  work,  and  from  the  opinion  of  the  judicious 
upon  it:  these  several  considerations  had  deservedly  their 
respective  influence.  But  what  rendered  the  attempt  mere 
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proper  and  necessary,  was  a  direct  view  to  the  advantage 
of  some  young  persons,  in  otlier  parts  of  the  world,  as  wei 
as  England,  with  whom  his  connexions  are  such,  as  tc 
give  them  a  right  to  the  fruit  of  liis  best  abilities  in  the  li  - 
terary  kind ;  and  who  will  not  {Mrobably  fail  to  pay  a  pecu  - 
liar  regard  to  whatever  comes  from  him. 

To  exhibit  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  true  Dignity 
of  Human  Nature,  it  will  be  necessary'  to  consider  whal 
is  fit  for  a  being,  who  at  present  inhabits  a  perishing 
body,  itself  an  immortal  spirit ;  for  a  creature  capable  of 
action,  of  making  himself  and  others  happy  in  this  world^ 
and  of  being  rewarded  and  punished  hereafter  according 
to  his  conduct ;  for  a  natiu^  fitted  for  social  virtue,  and 
l»t>ught  into  existence  to  be  prepared  for  glory  and  hap- 
piness. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  a  man's  filling  properly  his 
place  in  society,  that  he  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  laws 
of  prudence  and  virtue.  To  answer  the  Divine  inten- 
tion in  furnishing  him  with  rational  faculties,  it  is  evi- 
dently proper,  that  he  labour  to  improve  those  faculties 
with  knowledge.  And  in  order  to  his  gaining  the  favour 
rf  the  supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  upon  which  alone 
the  happiness  of  all  created  beings  depends,  it  b  plain, 
that  obedience  to  his  laws  is  indispensably  necessary, 
which  comprehends  religion,  natural  and  revealed.  The 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature  may  then  be  exhibited  undef 
the  four  following  heads,  viz. 

;  L  Prudence,  cir  such  a  conduct  v/ith  respect  to  se- 
cular affairs,  as  is  proper  in  itself,  and  suitable  to  re- 
spcctive  oircumstances,  and  naturally  tends  to  make 
a  man  happy  in  himself,  and  useful  in  society. 

H-  Knowledge,  or  the  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  understanding, 
memor)%  and  imagination. 

HI.  Virtue,  or  a  conformity  of  disposition  and  prac- 
tice to  rectitude  in  all  respects,  as  to  ourselves,  our 
fellow-creatures,  luid  our  5lakcr. 

IV.  Revealed  Religion,  or  a  due  inquiry  into, 
and  proper  regard  to,  any  express  revelation,  which 
the  Supreme  Being  may  have  given  to  mankind. 


OF  PRUDENCE.  ip 

The  business  of  life  is  serious,  not  ludicrous.  No  or- 
derof  beings  (especially  of  rationals)  was  brought  into 
existence  wholly  for  pleasure  and  amusement ;  but  to.  fill 
soDc  useful  place,  axid  answer  some  important  end  in  the 
cximsive  scheme  of  the  beneficent  Creator.  It  is  therc- 
fbrt  evidently  the  interest,  the  wisdom,  and  the  pcrfectioti 
of  n-ery  rational  creature  to  look  to  it,  that  he  perform 
propt-riy  the  duty  of  his  appointed  station :  and  in  that  he 
will  in  the  end  find  his  glory  and  his  happiness* 

To  i^ve  a  brief  view  of  what  is  principally  necessary  to 
ihedignit}'  of  human  nature,  it  seems  most  methodical  to 
address  the  following  directions  chiefly  to  those  readers, 
who  have  not  yet  gone  far  in  life,  but  are  at  the  same  time 
tfrived  at  an  ^gc  capable  of  improving  by  proper  helps,  and 
a  due  attention  to  their  own  interest,  when  faithfully  point- 
ed out  to  them.     Proceeding,  from  the  first  setting  out  in 
manly  life,  to  the  subjects  of  marrii^  and  education  of 
childien,   and  to  the  conduct  of  more  advanced  age  ;  all 
the  sta;i;es  of  life  may  be  taken  in,  and  the  true  dignit}'  of 
each  pointed  out. 

Tlut  in  the  following  essay  there  will  of  course  be  want- 
ing  a  numbiT  of  particulars,  more  or  less  conducive  to  the 
dif^niry  ofour  nature,  is  no  more  than  may  be  expected  in 
4desi^  so  extensive.  If  it  be  found,  that  whoever  con- 
fonns  to  tlitrse  directions,  and  frames  his  character  accord- 
in?  to  the  following  plan,  will  have  attained  the  most  con« 
bideniblc  part  of  the  perfection  of  human  life ;  it  will  be 
4ckno^vledi^'d  by  the  candid  and  ingenuous^  that  the 
throwing  together  into  one  view,  such  a  number  of  par- 
'icubrs  of  principal  imp(»rtance,  was  attempting  a  service 
^jvcfiil  to  the  public. 

.\s  young  people  have  a  prospect  (though  a  precarious 
'snt)  of  living  to  old  age,  it  is  of  consequence,  that  they 
!x:  cjrly  put  upon  such  courses,  as  will  be  likely  to  render 
thi  ir  passage  tnrough  life,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  easy 
^'id  comfortable.  A  person's  setting  out  with  proper 
dipiity,  ib  of  great  importance  toward  his  future  pros- 
|<Tity  ;  as,  an  the  contrary,  one  false  step  at  the  first  en- 
iTince  into  life  may  prove  irretrievable.  Mankind  fix 
^ir  attention  upon  the  behaviour  of  a  jKrson  just  setting 
•<.'i.  und  acordintr  tci  the  prudence  or  want  of  judgment, 
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they  observe  in  the  first  steps  he  takes,  pronounce  (tQp 
precipitately  indeed)  upon  the  whole  of  his  future  con-r 
duct.  Men,  in  active  stations  especially,  ought  to  con- 
!»der,  that,  at  their  first  entrance  into  life,  the}'  will  have 
the  iUrwill  and  envy  of  many  rivals  and  competitors  to  en- 
counter ;  and  ought  to  remember,  that  it  will  require  no 
ordinary  degree  of  sagacity  to  defeat  the  designs  of  those^ 
who  think  themselves  interested  to  make  a  bad  use  of 
tvery  miscarriage. 

To  this  end  there  is  nothing  so  indispensably  necessary 
as  prudence,  or  a  turn  of  mind,  which  puts  a  person  upon 
Ipoking  forward,  and  enables  him  to  judge  righdy  of  the 
consequences  of  his  behaviour ;  so  as  to  avoid  the  mis- 
Gnrtunes  into  which  rashness  precipitates  many,  and  to  gain 
the  ends  which  a  wise  and  a  virtuous  man  ought  to  pursue. 

It  is  evident  to  the  meanest  understanding,  that  there  is 
9  fitness  or  unfitness,  a  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  of 
things  to  one  another,  which  is  not  to  be  changed,  with- 
out some  change  pre-supposed  in  the  things,  or  their  cir- 
cumstances. JPrudence  is  the  knowledge  and  ob^ervanc^ 
of  this  propriety  of  behaviour  to  times  and  circumstances, 
and  probable  con^quences,  according  to  their  several 
varieties. 

A  turn  to  pnidence  is,  like  all  the  other  endowments  of 
the  mind,  a  natural  gift,  bestowed  more  or  less  liberally 
upon  different  persons.  Some  ^ve  promises  of  sagacity 
and  coolness  of  judgment  almost  from  their  infancy ;  and 
others  never  arrive  at  the  mature  exercise  of  foresight  or 
xeflection,  but,  in  spite  of  the  experience  of  many  ^^ears, 
seem  children  to  the  la$t.  At  the  same  time,  this  fiiculty, 
is  capable  of  great  improvements  in  almost  the  weakest 
heads;  could  they  but  be  brought  to  bestow  a  litde 
thought  and  attention,  and  to  listen  to  reason,  more  tfatan 
to  passion. 

Imprudent  conduct  may  be  owing  to  a  person's  want  of 
opportunity  for  knowing  the  propriety  of  behaviour,  which 
is  the  case  of  young  and  unexperienced  perscns,  who  have 
upt  been  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  it ;  and  of  rust* 
ics,  academics,  and  recluses,  who,  though  they  have  lived 
long  enough,  have  not  lived  among  mankind,  so  as  to 
quire  a  due  knowledge  of  them. 
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Iiufrudcoec  in  also  often  owing  to  fiomc  unhappj-  tnra 
i  cniod,  which  gives  a  cast  to  people's  bdiaviour  contniiy 
'  I  ibcir  belter  km)wk-d}re.  Oi'  lliis  kind  are  fitlhc  mudcaty,  . 
idoleocc,  and  propciiMtics  to  pcirlicular  follies  and  vices>  1 
Ruhness  is  a  ^;n:at  enemy  to  prudence.     The  natural  ] 
i^ochy  and  u~armtli  of  youth,  and  of  people  of  tion^iitie 
mpcrt,  nukes  tJiis  folly  veiy  conspicuous  in  tht-m.     It  is 
rrnoriublc,  thai  in  moM  points  of  decorum,  the  female  se*  j 
Isnibe  advantage  of  IIS.     This  ciiiuiot  be  owing  either  to  I 
K.7  ^fcrcnce  bi  tuuural  abilities,  or  to  greater  experience  I 
nrkaowlcdgc  of  the  world  ;  but  to  the  natural  timidit>'  of  | 
ikir  tempers,  joined  ivich  the  delicacy  of  tlKir  cdiiciition, 
"liich  pivvcnts  tlicir  behaving  in  the  fonvaitlnnd  prccipi-  I 
-■«  manner  wcolten  do,  totii  dis-panigcmentof  ourpru. 
'nice,  and  the  disappointment  of  our  designs.     The  pre-  I 
'^>ii»ces  occaiiioncd  by  evil  lubits,  and  by  pride  und  pas-  \ 
■■■■"n,  contribute  greatly  to  the  blinding  of  human  rcabon.  , 
"  [-  i  I     ilii     rntn  into  imprudent  conduct.     Of  which  1 
.1  places.      To  give  one's  stlf  up  to  be  I 
-  [    j     ■:.,■■•.  judicc,  is  as  likely  a  way  to  be  misled  as  | 
xy  1  ki)uw.      1  he  multitude  judge  alma<it  constantly  1 
irrot^  on  ai\  Mibjects  tlut  lie  in  the  leiist  out  ot'  the  com'  J 
irtun  n-ay.      'J'liey  follow  one   another  like  a  fiock  ofV 
•iitrpi  and  not  *Mily  po   wToiig  themselves,  but  make  J 
'■OMT,  who  arc  wiser,  antiamed  to  ^  ri^^hl.    .'Vnd  yet  it  19  I 
Ml  pmdcut  iti  be  singubr  in  matters  of  iiiRrior  consc- 

That  a  genius  liirenur  only  tu  a  Shakspear  or  a  Mi/to%  ] 
•boukl  not  tte  able  tu  keep  a  coat  to  liis  back,  tu  save  Itini-  I 
vli*  from  Stan  ing  amidst  his  poetic  ftre,  at  the  same  tinu  1 
ilut  an  hon<.Al  citizen  whoM.*  uiniosl  reach  of  thought  011^  1 
'^Bl)!£_<t  lum  to  lix  a  nautonulitc  jiroGt  upon  a  piece  of  linen  | 
V  ulk,  Bcjrording  to  its  first  cost  and  cluu^s,  shouU^l 
ffumnutliint^,  niise  himself  to  a  coach  and  six  :  toaccouttt  J 
(>  what  in  theorj-  seem!>  so  straiii^-,  it  Is  to  be  considtrc^  I 
'^  what  consequcn<x;  it  is  tou-ardji  a  projicr  beluniour,  that  I 
'■I  (MTson  a|iply  a  due  allciition  to  all  the  minute  circum*  I 
■iwirth  aiul  M_imingiy  inconsiderable  particulars,  in  the  J 
iua  ui  life.  Lrt.-'t  a  man  huM;  what  suhlinie  abililiea  I 
I,  if  Itt  is  above  apph  inf^  his  imdcnuanding  to  flnd  1 

lt«n(|  his  attention  tu  pursue  any  scheme  of  life,  it  is  at  j 
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little  to  be  expected,  that  he  should  acquire  the  fortuue  of 
the  thriving  citizen,  as  that  the  plain  shopkeeper,  who  ne\'cr 
applied  his  mind  to  learning,  should  equal  him  in  science. 
There  is  no  natural  incompatibility  between  wit,  or  leani- 
ing,  and  pnid^ice.  Nor  is  the  man  of  learning  ot  geni- 
us, who  b  void  of  common  prudence,  to  be  considered 
in  any  other  character,  than  that  of  a  wrong-headed  pedant, 
or  of  a  man  of  narrow  and  defective  abilities. 


PART  I. 


X)F  PRUDE.VCE  IJ^  COJ^VERSATIOX 


SECTION  I. 
Of  treating  the  Characters  of  absent  Persons. 

PRUDENCE  may,  in  general,  l>e  divided  into  tii-o 
ports :  first,  that  which  reguds  conversation.  And,  se- 
condly, that  which  serves  to  regulate  action. 

As  to  our  words,  we  are  to  consider,  first,  whether  what 
we  are  gt>ing  to  say  had  better  be  spoke,  or  kept  in.  And 
the  only  time  fcx*  considering  this  is,  before  we  speak  :  for 
it  may  be  too  late  aften^^rds.  Whatever  may  prove  to 
tile  disadvantage  of  the  speaker,  the  hearers,  or  of  any  ab- 
sent person,  is  in  prudence  carefully  to  be  suppressed. 
Of  the  first  sort,  is,  whatever  may  prejudice  the  sp^er,  as, 
by  exposing  him  to  prosecution,  by  discovering  his  secrets, 
or,  by  getting  him  ill-will.  Of  the  second,  is  whatever  may 
tend  to  debauch  the  virtue  of  the  hearers,  or,  by  aflBront- 
ing,  work  them  up  to  anger  and  misbehavior.  And  of 
the  third,  whatever  tends  to  derogate  from  the  character  of 
any  absent  person.  To  treat  of  these  without  regard  to 
order: 

There  is  no  imprudence  more  common  or  universal, 
than  that  of  detraction.  I  speak  of  it  at  present  only  as  an 
imprudence,  resenting  the  immorality  of  that  practice  to 
andtlier  occasion.     And  what  can  be  more  imprudent. 
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upon  the  menuoii  of  an  ab»cnt  person,  H-ith  whom  1 
way  concerned,  to  break  out  into  invectives  and 
which  may  brinjr  mc  into  disputes  and  trouble, 
ansmr  no  good  end  ? 
4Did  men  but  coiisid<.-rwhat  opinion  the  judicious  form 
tflhote  tiacy  sec  ddi^^ht  in  ilotniction,  they  would,  for  their 
fn  aket,  avuid  a  pnKticc  which  exposes  them  to  the 
CeMrmpt  uf  all  humane  and  considerate  people.  He  who 
vktt  pieasurv  in  !i{>cakiiig  to  the  disadvantage  of  others, 
■Moppear  to  all  wise  men,  eitlier  in  the  light  of  an  cnvi- 
MpcnoD,  who  can  l>rook  nothing  eminent  inunotber;  of 
ivboac  mean  abilities  and  improvements  will  furnish 
r  entertain [uent  for  tllO'iC  lie  converses  with,  than 
lOwcous  rvprcMrntutions  of  others;  or  of  one,  who 
|BHkc(  oflhc  temper  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  delights  in  mJs- 
tikf  for  muchieTs  sake.  And  no  man  can  think  it  uill 
md  to  the  forwarding  of  his  Interest  among  hi!>  neigh- 
boar^  to  procure  himself  any  of  these  characters. 

The  miactucfs  a  person  maj-  bring  upon  himself,  by 
niUspcakin^,  dtber  by  exposing  him^lf  to  legal  peiia]< 
tici,  ur  to  private  resentment,  und  gcneiti]  hatred,  are  sO 
peat,  thai  prudence  will  direct  to  speak  of  e»ery  man,  as 
ttK  v.-<Mild  do,  if  he  knew  the  person,  whose  character  is 
WDlioDnt,  wa»  in  tlic  ne-xt  room,  overhearing  all  that 
IttKd.  For  oae  can  never  be  sure  that  he  shall  not  be  call- 
id  UDOQ  to  ny  the  &ame  things  t>cforc  the  person's  face, 
«tMn  he  haft  taken  the  libeny  ofsitying  behind  his  bauk.- 
■Vad  ubo  u-ould  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  proving,  or  to  the 
otnfuaoa  of  recanting  lii$  words? 

Hm  is  itcnough  thut  wiiiit  wc  &ay  to  an  absent  person's' 
^Mdrmla^  be  but  trifliJig,  or  uf  no  great  conM:quence 
■vttidf ;  tmcc  what  n  said  in  convcTsation  lies  wholly  at 
<fe  fltercy  of  the  hearers,  to  represent  it  as  they  please  ,- 
ivd  the  mere  repetition  of  Miiat  has  been  said  without 
lkau|^  or  design,  makes  it  appear  of  consequence.  It  is 
tTidciit  thcrvfore,  tliat  in  touching  upon  what  is  so  cx« 
%Kcly  delicate,  as  the  clianictcrsol  others,  tltcrcis  no  safe 
•ttbod,  but  taking  the  good-naiured  lude  (where  any 
■UfeKeaA  Ijc  said  ut  vindicutiun)  or,  ifthcchanicter  kpoke 
Ci  wboUy  indefensible,  total  silence ;  neither  of  ^vhieh 
>*IWlileUi  niiwoirttmctiofi. 
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As  to  putting  the  easy  and  credulous  upon  their  gUand 
against  the  artful  and  designing,  the  usual  pretence  for  ob^ 
loquy ;  it  may  be  done,  without  hazard,  and  h  ithout  in- 
justice, by  anonymous  letters  in  a  disguised  hand,  to  the 
persons  we  think  in  danger  of  being  imposed  upon,  or  in 
any  other  prudent  way ;  taking  cart-  still  to  treat  the  charac- 
ter of  otiiers,  with  the  same  tenderness  as  one  ^vouki  vnA 
his  own  to  meet  with. 

It  will  ever  be  the  wisdom  of  every  person,  not  only  to 
avoid  the  odious  practice  of  evil-speaking ;  but  to  make 
a  resolution  to  have  no  concern  with  those  who  are  given 
to  it.  If  I  find  a  person  takes  a  pleasure  in  misrepresent- 
ing others  to  me,  I  ought  to  conclude,  he  will  use  mX 
character  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  next  company  he  goe» 
into. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  venting  singular  Opinions.  Of  Modesty  in  Distufr 
ing.  Of  being  satirical  upon  the  Infirmities  of  atnersi 
Of  Rallying^  and  receiving  Raillery. 

A  WISE  man  will  ever  be  cautious  of  venting  singular 
opinions  in  science,  in  politics,  nnd  above  all,  in  religioi^ 
where  he  does  not  perfectly  know  his  company.  He  will 
consider,  that  he  has  ten  chances  for  startling  or  displeas- 
ing his  hearers,  for  one  of  informing  or  setting  them 
right,  in  a  single  conversation ;  the  bulk  of  mankind  being 
much  too  fond  of  their  own  opinions  and  prejudices,  to  de- 
sire to  come  at  truth  with  the  hazard  of  being  obliged  to 
give  up  their  beloved  maxims. 

A  man  of  prudence  is  always  modest  in  delivering  hfs 
sentiments,  even  where  he  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  is  in 
the  right,  and  that  his  opponent  is  totally  ignorant  of  the 
subject  in  dispute.  For  he  considers,  that  it  is  happiness 
enough  to  know  himself  to  be  in  the  right,  and  that  he  is 
not  obliged  to  batde  the  narrowness  and  pcrverscncss  of 
mankind. 

It  is  likewise  proper  to  rememlicr,  that,  in  a  dispute; 
the  by-stonders  generally  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  who 
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kops  his  temper  is  in  the  right,  and  that  what  puts  the 
oiher  out  of  humour,  is  his  finding  himself  in  danger  of 
beinj^  worsted. 

A  prudent  person  will  carefully  avoid  touching  upon 
dK  natural  infirmity,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  of  those 
he  is  in  company  with.  The  exposing  a  perscxi's  imper^ 
fcctions  to  the  observation  of  others,  can  answer  no  end, 
but  brritating.  We  find  it  hard  enough  to  prevail  with 
maokind  to  look  into  their  deficiencies  themselves ;  but 
to  set  a  whole  company  a  gazing  at  them,  is  what  they 
will  never  bear  at  oiu*  han(b.  When  there  is  a  friendly 
him  to  be  given,  for  correcting  some  failings  if  it  be  done 
io  private,  or  bv  an  anonymous  letter,  it  may  answer  the 
end ;  whereas  tne  rude  exposing  of  a  person's  weakness, 
makes  him  think  himself  ooliged  in  honour  to  defend,  and 
consequently  to  hold  fast  his  error. 

A  wise  man  will  despise  the  conceited  pleasure  some 
hot-headed  people  take  in  what  they  call^  speaking  their 
minds ;  that  is,  in  expressing  their  dislike  of  those  tliey  fall 
into  company  with,  in  a  blunt  and  rude  manner,  widiout 
the  least  necessity  or  prospect  of  advantage,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  affronting  and  disobliging.  For  he  will  con- 
sider, that  though  he  may  chance  not  to  like  the  make  of 
ntny  face  he  meets  in  the  street,  or  the  humour  of  every 
pmon  he  falls  in  company  with,  he  cannot  expect  either 
the  one  or  the  other  should  be  altered  immediately  upon 
hti  expressing  his  dissatisfaction,  and  may  expect  to  have 
his  rude  remarks  retaliated  upon  him  with  interest.  As 
nodiing  is  more  provoking  to  some  tempers  than  raillery, 
A  prudent  person  will  not  always  be  satiricallv  witty  where 
he  can ;  but  only  where  he  may  without  offence.  For  he 
^ill  consider  that  the  finest  stroke  of  raillery  is  but  a  wit- 
ticisin:  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  person  so  mean^ 
vhtftc  good*will  b  not  preferable  to  die  pleasure  of  a 
hurvr-laugh. 

If  you  should  by  raillery  make  another  ridiculous, 
fvhich  is  more  than  you  can  promise  upon)  remember, 
tkit  the  judicious  part  of  the  company  will  not  think  the 
lx.tier  €j(  you  for  your  having  a  kiiack  at  drollery,  or 
'Hittklry-. 

Before  vou  set  up  for  a  satirical  wit,  be  sure  that  you 
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are  properly  fumislied.     If  you  be  found  to  be  a  bud 
archer,  they  will  set  you  up  for  a  butt. 

In  the  case  of  one's  being  exposed  to  the  mirth  of  a 
company  for  something  said  or  done  sillily,  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  of  turning  the  edge  of  their  ridicule,  is  by 
joining  the  laugh  against  one's  self,  and  exposing  and 
aggravating  his  own  folly ;  for  this  will  show,  that  he  has 
the  uncommon  understanding  to  see  liis  own  fault. 
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Of  Secrecy.  Of  the  Choice  of  Company,  and  of  infi- 
mate  Friends.  Of  Visiting  where  there  is  no  Friend' 
ship.  Of  the  Company  of  Ladies.  Of  Story  ^telling. 
Of  Boasting,  and  Lying. 

AS  to  his  own  private  affairs,  a  prudent  person  will 
consider,  tliat  his  secrets  will  always  be  safer  in  Iiis  ow^i 
breast,  tlian  in  that  of  the  best  and  discreetest  friend  he 
has  in  the  world.  He  will  therefore  be  very  cautious  of 
impiu-ting  them ;  and  will  never  let  any  one  into  the  know- 
ledge of  tliem,  but  for  the  sake  of  profiting  by  hi3  ad- 
vice, or  for  some  other  useful  end.  There  is  not  indeed 
a  person  among  many  hundreds,  to  whom  a  secret  is  not 
an  unsupportable  burden.  And  the  bulk  of  people  are 
so  exuremely  curious,  that  they  will  fall  upon  a  thousand 
stratagems  to  make  tliciperson,  who  dicy  imagine  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  secret,  believe  that  they  know  most  of  it  al- 
ready, in  order  to  draw  him  on  to  discover  tlie  whole  :  in 
which  they  often  succeed. 

A  prudent  person  will  always  avoid  diving  into  tlie  se- 
crets of  others ;  for  he  will  consider,  that  whcxrver  is  weak 
enough  to  blab  his  private  afiairs  to  him,  is  like  to  put  the 
same  confidence  in  otliers;  the  consequence  of  whicb 
may  be,  that  he  may  come  to  be  blamed  for  wliat  was 
discovered  by  the  indiscretion  of  another,  tliough  reli- 
giously conce;iIed  by  himself. 

If  you  cannot  keep  your  own  secrets,  1k>w  do  you  tliink 

other  people  should '?  If  you  Imve  such  an  opinion  of  a 

person,  us  to  think  he  will  be  iliitlitui  to  you,  he  has  the 

*"  like  of  anotlicr,  and  he  again  of  another,  and  so  your  secret 
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goes  round.  You  ought  likewise  to  consider,  that  be- 
sides the  chance  of  unfaithfulness  in  him  to  whom  you 
tnisi  a  secret,  or  of  a  difference  arising  between  you,' the 
mot  circumstance  of  his  happening  some  time  or  other  to 
forget  himself,  may  be  the  occasion  of  liis  discovering 
4nd  undoing  you. 

As  to  die  choice  of  friends  or  companions,  the  num- 
ber of  which  ought  to  be  small,  and  the  choice  delicate, 
one  gcnei^  rule  may  be  laid  down,  viz.     That  a  man, 
who  hxs  neiUier  knowledge  nor  virtue,  is  by  no  means  a 
Gt  companion,  let  him  have  what  other  accomplishments 
k  H-ilL  No  advantage  one  can  propose  from  keeping  the 
company  of  an  ignorant  or  a  wicked  man,  can  make  up  for 
the  nuisance  and  di^^st  his  folly  will  give ;  much  less 
for  the  danger  of  having  one's  manners  corrupted,  and  his 
mind  debauched.     Nothing  can  give  a  higher  delight, 
than  the  conversation  of  a  man  of  knowle^e.     There  is 
in  a  mind,  improved  by  study,  conversation  and  travel,  a 
kind  of  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertainment,  from  which 
one  may  draw  supplies  for  many  years  enjoyment,  and  at 
erery  conversation  receive  some  new  piece  of  information 
and  improvement.     On  the  contrar}',  the  company  of  an 
ignonint  person,  must  soon  ^row  tiresome  and  insipid. 
For  one  will  soon  have  heard  all  the  tolerable  things  he 
can  say :  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  improvement  and 
entertainment  both  at  once. 

As  for  your  buftbons,  who  are  the  delight  of  superficial 
people,  and  the  fiddles  of  companies,  tliey  are,  generally 
!^'aking«  the  most  despicable  people  one  can  ccmverse 
vtith.  Their  being  caressed  by  the  thoughtless  part  of 
mankind,  on  account  of  their  pleasantry,  gives  tlieir  man- 
ners such  a  tincture  of  levity  and  foolery,  that  very  few  of 
them  are  good  for  anv  thing  but  to  laugh  at.  And  as  a 
ver\'  extensive  vein  of  wit  is  a  great  rarity,  you  will  gene- 
nily  find  the  drolls,  you  meet  in  company,  have  a  set  of 
conceits  which  they  play  ofl'  at  all  times,  like  dancing 
d/)gs,  or  monkeys ;  and  tlut  what  chiefly  diverts,  is  rather 
vme  odd  cast  of  countenance,  or  uncommon  command 
fif  features,  tlian  :uiy  thing  of  real  wit,  that  will  bear  re- 
prating. 

The  only  proper  persgns,  therefore,  to  choose  for  inti- 
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mate  friends,  are  meo  of  a  serious  turn ;  for  e^uch  tire 
generally  prudent,  and  fit  to  consult  with ;  and  of  esta- 
blished characters :  for  such,  liaving  somewhat  to  lose, 
will  be  cautious  of  their  behaviour.  To  which  add  ano- 
ther qualification,  indispensably  necessary  in  a  friend, 
with  whom  one  would  expect  to  live  agreeably,  I  mean,  a 
good  natural  temper.  Nothing  more  forcibly  warms  the 
mind  to  a  love  of  goodness,  or  raises  it  more  powerfully 
to  all  that  is  truly  great  and  worthy,  than  the  conversation 
of  wise  and  virtuous  men.  There  is  a  force  in  what  is 
said  viva  vacCj  which  nothing  in  writing  can  come  up  to. 
A  grave  remonstrance,  mixed  with  humanity  and  com- 
passion, will  often  awaken  thought  and  reflection  in  a 
mind,  which  has  stood  proof  against  the  finest  moral  les- 
sons in  books.  And  the  approbation  of  a  firiend,  whose 
judgment  and  sincerity  one  esteems,  will  encourage  one  to 
go  lengths  in  every  commendable  disposition  and  practice, 
which  he  could  not  have  thought  himself  capable  of.  As, 
on  the  contrary,  a  little  smart  railler}%  or  a  smooth  flow  of 
words*  put  together  with  an  appearance  of  reason,  and 
delivered  with  an  easy  and  assured  air,  may  vecy  quickly 
shake  the  virtue,  or  unhinge  the  principles,  of  a  young 
person,  who  has  neither  had  time  nor  opportunity  for  es- 
tablishing himself  sufficiently. 

I  do  not  mean,  that  young  persons  are  to  take  upon 
tnist  all  that  is  told  them  by  pious  people,  (some  of  whom 
may  be  very  weak  and  bigottedj  without  examining  into 
the  grounds  and  evidences  of  what  they  have  taught  them, 
and  without  allowing  themsdves  an  oppcMtunity  of  hear- 
ing both  sides  of  the  question.  This  is  more  than  reli- 
gion ret  |u  ires ;  nay,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  what  it  re- 
ipiirrs :  for  it  directs  men  to  use  tlieir  own  reason,  and 
not  to  take  any  thing  of  importance  upon  trust.  Nor  can 
any  thing  l)e'more  unsafe  than  to  trust  that  to  another, 
which  1  ought  to  make  sure  of  for  myself ;  which  is  my 
«wn  concern  infinitely  more  than  any  one's  else,  and  where 
I  alone  nnist  stand  to  the  diimage.  My  meaning,  I  say, 
IN  not  to  dinroun^ge  young  people  from  hearing  all  sides, 
find  conversing  among  people  of  diflerent  ways  of  think- 
^M  i  l^ut  to  guard  ihcm  against  the  crafty,  and  the  vicious 
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bcm  whose  conversation  they  will  be  sure  to  gain  nothing, 
ad  may  lose  dreadfully. 

As  the  slightest  touch  will  defile  a  clean  garment, 
which  is  not  to  be  cleaned  again  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  so  the  conversation  of  the  wicked  and  debauched, 
vill,  in  a  very  short  time,  defile  the  mind  of  an  innocent 
person,  in  a  manner  that  will  give  him  great  trouble  to  re- 
covtr  his  former  purity.  You  may  therefore  more  safely 
vcmiiie  into  company  with  a  person  infected  with  the 
plague,  than  with  a  vicious  man :  for  the  worst  conse- 
quence of  the  first  is  death ;  but  of  the  last,  the  hazard  of 
a  worse  destruction.  For  vicious  people  generally  have  a 
pccttliar  ambition  to  draw  in  the  mnocent  to  their  party ; 
and  many  of  them  are  furnished  with  artifices  and  allure- 
ments but  too  effectual  for  hisnaring. 

It  is  the  advice  of  a  great  man  to  his  son,  to  keepthe 
company  of  his  superiors,  rather  than  his  inferiors.  This 
dinxtion  is  to  be  followed  with  discretion.  As  on  one 
hand,  for  a  gentleman  to  associate  constantly  with  mechan- 
ics, must  prove  the  most  effectual  means  of  sinking  him 
to  the  level  of  their  manners  and  conversation ;  so  on  the 
other,  for  a  young  person,  who  is  bom  to  no  great  fortune, 
ind  must  resolve  to  make  his  way  in  life  by  his  own  in- 
dustr}',  to  aficct  the  company  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
is  the  wav  to  have  his  mind  tinctured  with  the  same  love 
of  idleness  and  expence,  which  even  in  people  of  fortune 
is  highly  blameable ;  but  in  those,  who  have  no  such  pros- 
pccts  in  life,  is  certain  ruin.  The  supposed  advantage 
^ing  from  the  friendship  of  tlie  great,  is  of  very  litde 
•-onscquencc.  The  surest  way  to  ingratiate  one's  self 
vith  the  bulk  of  them,  is  to  serve  their  pleasures,  or  their 
•^bilious  views :  A  price  infinitely  too  great  for  all  that 
<hcir  favour  can  procure^  It  may  therefore,  I  think,  be 
concluded,  that  the  most  proper  companions  for  every 
Ban,  are  those  of  his  own  rank  in  life. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  many  in  friendship,  as  in 
ioye,  to  form  to  themselves  such  romantic  notions,  of  I 
know  not  what  sublimities,  as  will  not  answer  in  real  life, 
and  to  make  thcmsiclves  miserable  upon  meeting  with  dis- 
appointments. Whoever  thinks  to  find  a:i  object  of  love 
or  fricnd«ihip,  in  whom,  after  long  acquaintance  and  fami- 
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liarity,  nothing  faulty  or  defective  shall  appear,  must  go 
among  superior  orders  of  beings  in  search  of  what  he 
wants:  human  nature  will  furnish  no  such  characters^ 
He  who  has  found  a  friend,  capable  of  keeping  a  secret, 
of  giving  sincere  and  judicious  advice,  of  entertaining  and 
instructing  by  his  canversation,  and  ready  to  show  his  af- 
fection  by  actions  as  well  as  words ;  he  who  has  found 
such  a  friend,  and  drops  him  for  any  weakness  not  incon- 
sistent with  these  qualities,  shows  himself  unworthy  of 
such  an  inestimable  treasure. 

As  a  temper  too  reserved  and  suspicious,  forbiddii^ 
the  approach  of  a  stranger,  is  an  indication  of  a  crafty  dis- 
position, or  at  least  of  a  timorous  and  narrow  mind ;  so 
th  owing  open  one's  arms  to  every  fonvard  intruder,  is  a 
proof  of  egregious  want  of  prudence  and  knowledge  of 
die  world.  Those  pert  and  insinuating  people,  who  be- 
come, all  of  a  sudden,  and  without  any  reason,  the  most 
zealous  and  sanguine  friends,  are  ever  to  be  suspected  of 
some  indirect  design.  The  wisdom  of  behaviour  there- 
fore is,  to  communicate  your  knowlec^  to  all,  who  seem 
willing  to  receive  it ;  your  private  affairs  only  to  persons 
of  approved  secrecy  and  judgment,  and  to  them  no  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  to  have  many  acquaintance, 
but  few  intimates ;  to  ojk'u  your  countenance  to  all,  your 
heart  to  ver}'  few. 

Never  think  of  friendship  with  a  covetous  man :  He 
loves  his  moncv  better  than  his  friend.  Nor  with  a  man 
of  pleasure :  He  has  not  gravity  enough  to  render  his 
conversation  improving.  Nor  with  a  wicked  man :  He 
will  corrupt  you.  Nor  with  a  silly  fellow  :  His  empti- 
ness  will  disgust  you.  Nor  \\  ith  a  drunkard :  He  will 
betray  your  secrets.  A  passionate  fellow  will  ai&ont  you. 
A  conceited  man  will  expect  you  to  submit  to  him  in 
every  thing.  A  mean-spirited  creature  will  disgrace  you. 
A  bully  will  draw  you  into  his  quarrels.  A  spendthrift 
will  borrow  your  money.  A  very  poor  fellow  will  make 
your  life  unhappy.  A  man  of  overgrown  fortune  will 
dmw  you  into  his  exix^nsive  way  of  living. 

There  is  no  folly  more  common  among  young  people 
than  that  of  pu'Juig  or  boasting;  at  which  some  are  ex- 
in-mrly  awkward,  putting  their  accounts  of  their  pretend^ 
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cd  fcats  together  in  a  manner  so  inconsistent  and  contm- 
dictons  tlmt4heir  hearers  never  fail  to  detect  them  for 
OKK  fictions. 

Some  will  be  ever  ascribing  to  themselves  witty  say** 
ings.  which  they  have  heard  in  company,  or  perhaps  read 
in  books.  Some  will  pretend  to  have  performed  things, 
which  if  they  be  challenged  to  do  again,  they  are  obli^d 
to  own  they  cannot.  Many,  who  have  never  had  opportu- 
nity or  capacity  for  study,  endeavour  to  persuade  those 
Oat  converse  with  them,  that  they  have  gone  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  will  pretend  to  have  read 
tray  book  you  can  name.  Others  will  be  stunning  all 
companies  with  the  great  acquaintance  they  have,  and 
talking  of  intimacies  with  eminent  persons,  whom  perhaps 
ia  truth  they  hardly  know  by  sight.  And  others  are  guilty 
of  this  vice  to  a  degree  still  incomparably  more  wicked ;  I 
ocan,  those  who  delight  in  blastmg  the  characters  of  la- 
dies, whose  favours  tney  boast,  when  they  have  never 
been  so  much  as  in  their  company.  This  infamous  prac- 
tice has  cost  some  of  these  vain  and  wicked  boasters,  all 
they  were  worth. 

The  most  effcctusd  means  I  know,  for  avoiding  or  get- 
ing  rid  of  this  foolish  habit  of  boasting,  is,  to  accustom 
ofie's  self  to  speak  as  little  as  possible  in  the  first  person. 
The  figure  of  Egotism  is  one  of  the  most  ungraceful  that 
can  enter  into  any  man's  conversation  or  writings,  though 
it  is  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  most  eminent  both  of 
uicient  and  modem  times. 

But  if  it  gives  a  man  a  disadvantageous  appearance  to 
be  himself  the  historian  of  tlie  actions  he  has  really  done, 
what  a  contemptible  light  must  he  ap|)ear  in,  who,  in  or- 
tlcr  to  set  himself  oflf,  has  recourse  \o  falsehood?  To  what 
4  dq^-c  of  baseness  must  that  mind  be  sunk,  which  can 
descend  so  low  as  to  invent  a  lie '?  We  see  a  sense  of  ho- 
nour U|Kin  this  point,  often  remains  in  the  mind,  when 
c\cn'  thing  else  tlKit  relishes  of  virtue  is  gone.  The 
to'.ui.ruke,  u  ho  will  make  no  hesitation  at  miu'deror  adul- 
t!^r},  will  yet  take  the  imputation  of  a  lie  whether  just  or 
unjust,  for  an  afiiront  not  to  be  expiated,  but  with  blood. 
Icir  he  looks  on  otlurr  crimes  as  venial,  or  perhaps  as  acts 
^'f  heroism  ;  but  fiilschood  is  iinivcrs;illy  owned  to  imply 
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in  it  a  peculiar  d^ree  of  mean-spiritedncsB.  Nor  wiU 
any  man  aUow  himself  in  this  base  practice,  who  considers 
(abstracting  from  the  vice)  the  gross  imprudence  of  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  universal  contempt,  which  alu-ays 
nils  upon  the  character  of  a  liar,  who  of  course  loses  the 
confidence  of  mankind,  even  when  he  speaks  tnith. 

If  one  has  given  any  just  cause  of  disobligatioo,  the 
proper  part  to  act,  is,  frai^y  to  own  the  offence,  and  ask 
the  injured  person's  pardon ;  and  it  must  only  be  firoa 
excessive  pride  and  obstinacy,  that  one  will  refuse  whai  is 
so  reasonable.  And  how  much  more  manly  is  such  be- 
haviour, than  to  have  recourse  to  the  base  subterfuge  of  a 
lie,  or  equivocal  evasion  ! 

Falsehood  is  indeed,  on  all  accounts,  inexcusable,  and 
can  never  proceed  but  from  some  unworthy  princq^  as 
cowardice,  malice,  or  a  total  contempt  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nour. And  the  difficulties  it  runs  one  into,  are  not  to  bi^ 
numbered.  One  lie  requires  ten  others  to  support  ib 
And  the  &ilure  of  probability  in  one  of  them,  ruins  all. 
The  pains  necessary  to  patch  up  a  plausible  story,  and  the 
racking  of  tlie  memory  to  keep  always  to  the  same  circum* 
stances  in  representing  things,  so  as  to  avoid  contradic* 
lions,  is  unsufierablc.  And  after  all,  it  is  a  thousand  to  ODe, 
but  the  artifice  is  detected ;  and  then  the  unhappy  man  is 
questioned  as  much,  when  he  is  sincere,  as  when  he  (Us* 
sembles ;  so  that  he  finds  himself  at  a  full  stop,  and  can 
neither  gain  his  ends  with  mankind  by  truth  nor  falsehood. 

As  it  is  common  and  natural  for  young  gentlemen  to 
court  ihe  company  of  the  ladies,  it  is  proper  to  give  them 
some  directions  upon  that  subject 

It  is  certain,  that  the  elegancy  of  behaviour,  and  that 
universally  engaging  accomplishment  of  complaisance,  are 
no  where  to  be  learned  but  in  the  conversation  of  that  deli- 
cate part  of  our  species.  And  it  is  likewise  certain,  that 
in  the  company  of  ladies  there  is  less  to  be  met  with  that  is 
likely  either  to  shock,  or  to  corrupt  an  innocent  person, 
tlian  in  the  conversation  of  even  the  tolerable  sober  jxirt  of 
our  sex.  But  as  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, that  their  being  deprived  of  the  advantages  we  have 
for  enlarging  our  knowledge,  renders  their  conversation 
less  improving,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  to  spend  the  bulk 
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nf  one's  leisure  in  their  company  is  not  to  be  justified ) 
nor  indeed  do  they  expect  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  heartily 
des|l!9e  the  effeminate  tribe  of  danglers.  A  prudent  man 
vill  therefore  only  seek  the  conversation  of  the  ladies  oc« 
casionally ;  aad,  where  he  does,  he  will  not  enter  wholly 
iotD  their  manners,  but  will,  by  easy  and  engaging  ways^ 
endeavour  to  draw  them  into  conversation  tbit  may  be 
more  entertaining  to  himself,  and  more  improving  to  them, 
thin  the  usual  chit-chat  of  the  tea-table.  Nor  is  a  man 
in  any  hazard  of  giving  disgust  «)y  this  proceeding,  unless 
his  manner  of  introducing  such  subjects  be  somewhat 
affected,  or  gloomy^  or  overbearing.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  sensible  part  ot  the  sex  always  expect  to  hear 
from  as  something  different  from,  and  superior  to  the  su- 
perficial stuff*,  of  fashions,  love  affairs,  and  remarks  on 
neighbours ;  and  entertain  but  contemptible  notions  of  a 
man,  who  is  furnished  with  no  better  topics  than  these* 
There  are  many  of  that  sex,  who  have  made  so  good  use 
of  the  mean  advantages  we  allow  them  for  improving 
themselves,  that  their  judgment  will  be  found  preferable 
to  that  of  many  men,  on  prudentials  and  morals,  (science 
they  do  not  pretend  to;)  but  these  are  chiefly  such  as 
have  had  the  advantage  of  experience  and  conversation* 
The  usual  trash  of  compliment  and  flattery,  with  which 
that  contemptible  order  of  mortals,  commonly  called  fops, 
art  wont  to  entertain  the  ladies,  is  equally  shameful  to 
those  who  utter,  and  those  who  receive  it.  And  none  but 
the  most  superficial  part  of  the  sex  are  to  be  imposed  upon 
iiy  it ;  nor  can  any  thing  show  a  man  in  a  more  ridiculous 
light,  than  to  be  convicted  of  attempting  to  flutter,  with- 
ctn  sufficient  address  to  conceal  his  design.  The  whole 
of  it  is  mean  and  disingenuous,  and  unworthy  of  the  open 
phinncss  and  sincerity,  so  graceful  in  our  sex.  At  the 
same  time  as  the  ladies  are  but  little  accustomed  to  hear 
the:  plain  truth,  much  less  disagreeable  tniths,  a  man  of 
prudence  will  aivoid  contradicting  or  blaming  them  too 
Wimily,  knowing,  that  by  such  behaviour  there  is  nothing 
lo  be  got  but  their  ill-will.  Toying  or  romping  with  liand« 
»ine  women,  howei'Cr  distant  it  nuiv  be  from  anv  direct 
cJciign  upon  them,  being  yet  unsuitable  to  the  delicacy  of 
foiicel  behaviour,  and  tending  naturally  to  promote  levi- 
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ty,  if  not  to  excite  irregular  desires  in  yoimg  minds,  i» 
uhat  I  would  wish  wholly  discouraged. 

As  there  is  no  accomplishment  more  agreeable  in  a  dbm- 
panion,  when  people  want  to  relax,  tliim  a  nack  at  telling 
a  story ;  there  is  no  part  of  conversation,  in  which  men 
expose  themselves  more  egregiously-  The  entertainment, 
and  instruction,  which  companies  receive  from  a  well  told 
story,  of  which  history  and  lives  furnish  the  best  materials, 
miturally  make  people  desirous  of  being  thought  to  possess 
a  talent  so  agreeable.  And  those  whom  nature  has  not  fit' 
ted  out  with  the  proper  abilities,  cannot  miss  to  execute 
what  they  undertake  in  an  awki^ard  manner.  The  chief 
d(  tlie  errors  in  telling  a  story,  are  the  following,  viz.  Te- 
diousncss  in  dwelling  upon  insignificant  circumstances, 
which  do  not  interest  the  company.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  curtailing  too  much,  and  leaving  out  such  circum- 
stances as  tend  to  characterize  the  persons  in  the  story,  or 
are  otherwise  essential.  Overrunning  the  proper  conclu- 
sion, or  catastrophe  of  the  narration.  Overacting  the  hu- 
mourous or  lively  parts ;  or  drawling  on  the  narration  in 
an  unanimated  manner. 

The  most  witty  and  facetious  companion  in  the  world, 
may  make  himself  as  thoroughly  disagreeable  as  the  most 
insipid  mortal  that  can  go  into  company.  Let  such  a  one 
labour  to  be  witty,  and  strain  for  fine  things.  Let  him 
stun  the  company  with  noise  and  forward  impertinence  j 
or  let  him  show  a  contempt  for  them,  by  a  sullen  silence ; 
and  he  shall  be  as  heartily  despised  as  ever  he  was  admired. 

I  do  notdiink  it  would  be  easy  to  invent  a  sillier  custom, 
than  that  which  universally  prevails  at  pre.'^cnt,  of  visiting 
where  there  is  no  real  regard  or  esteem.  There  is  no  keep- 
ing up  a  correspondence  of  diis  kind,  witliout  being  guil- 
ty of  infinite  dissimulation.  And  they  nuist  set  politeness 
at  a  high  rate  indeed,  who  will  give  up  integrity  for  it. 

But  to  consider  this  matter  only  y^  a  pnidentiu!  light, 
which  is  the  business  at  present,  I  should  b:  p^lad  to  know 
wherein  appears  the  wisdom  of  throwing  a  win-  time  (which 
one  may  always  apply  in  some  manner  agreeable  to  one's 
self)  upon  people,  whom  one  heartily  despises.  Where 
interest  obliges  people  in  business  to  show  civility  to  their 
customers,  or  those  they  have  connexions  with  in  !iIV-,  there 
is  some  pretence  of  necessity  lor  keeping  up  such  a  com- 
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But  why  people  in  high  and  independent  stations, 
should  think  it  nccessar}'^  to  spend  so  many  hours  in  visits, 
to  themselves  insipid  and  disagreeable,  is  to  ine  wholly  in- 
GQDorivable.  When  tliere  are  so  many  noble  employ* 
■lenu,  and  elegant  amusements  to  fill  up  the  time  of  peo- 
pk  of  figure,  it  grieves  one  to  sec  them  make  themselves 
Meks&  to  their  country,  and  unhappy  in  themselves,  by 
wasling  their  hours  in  tlie  shivery  of  disagreeable  visits, 
and  the  cndkss  drudgery  of  the  card-table.  To  see  people 
of  rank  descend  to  such  low  fooler}',  as  visiting  those 
whom  they  hate  or  despise ;  denying  themselves  by  their 
servants,  when  they  are  really  at  home,  to  avoid  the  visits 
of  thoie  themselves  liave  invited,  making  pretended  visits 
10  those  they  know  to  be  abroad,  and  even  sending  their 
coaches  to  perform  tliose  mock  ceremonies ;  to  ob- 
k'C  all  this  hypocritical  farce,  carried  on  by  people  of  high 
laok,  bow  docs  it  degrade  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  infe^ 
riors! 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  Sfwmring  and  Obscmiiy.      Of  Complaisance.     Of 
Overbearing.    Of  Passion.    Of  acknmvledging  Faults. 
Of  wrangRng  in  conversation.     Of  the  Importance  qf 
Circumstantials  in  Behaviour. 

OSVL  may  lay  down  tlic  following,  as  a  maxim  which 
will  never  fail,  viz.  That  so  long  as  his  conversation  is 
xntcrtaiuing,  and  behaviour  aifablc  and  modest,  he  will  be 
Mmr  to  Ix'  treated  with  rcsi)ect,  though  his  discourse  be 
quite  >olxT  and  chaste. 

Swearing  and  obscenity  are  oflfences  not  only  against  all 
that  is  sacred,  but  against  iUI  that  is  polite.  They  are  sins 
without  temptation,  without  alleviation,  and  without  re- 
u^«  Swearing  is  an  affront  to  all  sober  and  well-behav- 
cd  pt^'oplc.  It  confounds  and  interrupts,  instead  of  grac- 
ing conversation ;  as  the  continued  repetition  of  any  set 
of  unmeaning  words,  from  time  to  time,  necessarily  must. 

A^  for  obscenity,  every  one  knows  it  must  shock  and 
turtle  ever)'  modest  ear.  It  gives  no  real  pleasure ;  biit 
aa  the  contrar)',  if  it  has  any  effect,  must  excite  and  irn- 
Mte  the  {ussionsy  without  gratifying  them,  which  is  pain 
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and  torment.  If  obscenity  is  fit  conversation  only  for 
public  stewSy  it  cannot  be  proper  among  genteel  people ; 
and  no  person  deserves  the  appellation  of  a  gentleman,  who 
eccustoms  himself  to  the  behaviour  of  whoremasters  and 
prostitutes.  For  it  b  manners,  and  not  jdress,  that  form 
that  character. 

If  the  definition  of  true  good  manners  be.  That  bcha- 
viour,  which  makes  a  man  easy  in  himself,  and  easy  to  all 
about  him ;  it  can  never  be  good  manners  to  be  trouble* 
some  by  an  excess  of  ceremony,  by  overprcssing  to  eat  or 
drink,  or  by  forcing  a  favour  of  any  kind,  upon  those 
we  converse  with.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  consistent 
with  good  behaviour,  to  overdo  the  complimenting  part, 
so  as  to  border  upon  insipid  flattery  ;  nor  does  politeness 
by  any  means  require  that  we  exceed  our  inclination,  or 
cross  our  particular  taste,  in  eatipg  and  drinking  what  may 
be  pressed  upon  us,  to  our  own  disgust ;  much  less  to  tl^ 
prejudice  of  our  health  or  temperance. 

No  one  can  be  Ibng  at  a  loss,  as  to  behaviour,  who  ob« 
aerves  the  two  following  directions,  and  is  in  earnest  re* 
solved  to  regulate  his  conduct  upon  them,  viz.  first,  That 
the  way  to  be  generally  agreeable  in  conversation,  is  to 
ahow,  that  one  has  less  at  heart  the  humouring  his  own  in- 
clinations, than  those  of  the  company,  and  that  he  is  not 
90  full  of  himself  as  to  overlook  or  despise  others ;  and, 
secondly,  That  the  grace  of  behaviour  is  to  be  learned  only 
(rom  the  imitation  of  the  judicious  and  polite. 

But  cqre  must  be  taken,  that  your  imitation  be  not  so 
slavish  as  to  strip  you  of  your  natural  character  and  beha« 
viour,  and  disguise  you  in  those  of  another,  which,  being 
assumed,  and  artificial,  will  not  become  you.  For  nature 
in  russet  is  mope  agreeable  than  afiectation  in  embroidery. 

There  is  nothing  that  costs  less,  and  gains  more  friencbt 
than  an  afiable  and  courteous  behaviour.  One  may  always 
observe,  that  those,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  b^ 
company,  behave  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  good 
nature.  People  of  figure  and  real  worth,  having  reascm 
to  expect  that  others  will  treat  them  with  suitable  respect, 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  assume  any  airs  of  superiority. 
Whereas,  the  vain  and  conceited,  who  fancy  no  submis-* 
sion  whatever,  is  equal  to  their  dignity,  are  ever  endeavour*! 
in?>  by  a  haugh^  carriage,  to  keep  up  tliat  respect  in 
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othcny  which  their  want  of  real  merit  cannot.  But  how  ill 
drr  succeed,  b  easy  to  observe,  from  tlie  univc:rsal  con. 
ttmpt  and  dis^st  such  a  behaviour  meets  with  among  ail 
judicious  people. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  differences  between 
ooe  persion  and  another  are,  in  respect  to  ever}-  circum- 
stance, but  that  of  virtue,  so  very  inconsiderable,  as  to  ren- 
der any  insolent  superiority  on  the  one  hiukl,  or  mean  sub- 
missioaon  the  other,  extremely  ridiculous ;  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  cii^ant  expression  of  Scripture,  '^  Man  is  but 
a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man  a  worm." 

Nothing  shows  a  greater  abjectness  of  spirit,  than  an 
mcrbcaring  temper,  appearing  in  a  person's  behaviour  to 
iofcfiars.  To  insult  or  abuse  those  who  dare  not  answer 
apun,  is  as  sure  a  mark  of  cowardice,  as  it  would  be  to  at- 
tack with  a  drawn  ^word  a  woman  or  a  child.  And  wher- 
crer  you  see  a  person  given  to  insult  his  inferiors,  you  may 
asbure  yourself  he  will  creep  to  his  superiors ;  for  the  same 
baseness  of  mind  will  lead  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  bully  to 
those  who  cannot  resist,  and  of  a  coward  to  those  who 
can.  But  thoucrh  sen^ants  and  other  dependants  may  not 
have  it  in  their  power  to  retort,  in  the  same  style,  the  inju- 
rious usage  they  received  from  their  superiors,  they  are 
sure  to  be  even  with  them  by  the  contempt  they  themselves 
ha^e  for  them,  and  the  character  they  spread  abroad  of 
them  through  the  world.  Upon  the  whole,  the  proper  be- 
Iia\  iour  to  inferiors  is,  to  treat  them  with  generosity  and 
humanity  ;  but  by  no  means  with  familiarity  on  one  hand, 
or  insolence  on  the  other. 

•'\:xl  if  a  fiery  temper  and  passionate  behaviour  are 
improper  to  inferiors,  they  are  more  so  among  equals,  for 
this  ob\'ious  reason.  That  die  only  effect  of  a  choleric  be- 
havioiir  on  your  equals,  is  exposir.g  you  to  the  ridicule  of 
those  who  have  no  dependence  upon  you,  and  have  neither 
hopes  nor  fears  from  you. 

There  is  indeed  no  greater  happiness  than  an  even  natural 
temper,  neither  Ibble  to  be  extremely  eager  and  sanguine, 
oor  stoically  indifferent  and  insensible ;  neither  apt  to  be 
vorfccd  up  to  a  tempest  with  every  trifle,  nor  yet  buried 
in  a  continual  lethargic  stupidity ;  neither  delighting  in  be- 
ing always  engaged  in  scenes  of  mirth  and  frolic,  norto  be 
viapped  in  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  a  fixed  melancholy. 
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And  after  all,  what  is  there  in  life  tliat  may  be  justly 
reckoned  of  sufficient  importance  to  move  a  person  to  a 
violent  passion  ?  Wiiat  good  grounds  can  there  be  for 
great  expectations,  for  gloomy  apprehensions,  for  immo- 
derate triumph,  or  for  deep  dejection,  in  such  a  state  as  the 
present,  in  which  we  are  sun  of  meeting  with  innumerable 
disappointments^  even  in  the  greatest  success  of  our  afiairs, 
and  in  which  we  know  that  our  afflictions  and  our  plea- 
sures must  both  be  soon  over?  True  wisdom  will  direct 
us  to  study  moderation  with  respect  to  all  worldly  things ; 
to  indulge  mirth  but  seldom,  excessive  grief  never ;  but  to 
keep  up  constantly  an  even  cheerfulness  of  temper. 

If  it  should  liappen  through  inadvertency,  passion,  or 
human  frailty,  tliat  you  expose  yourself  to  be  taken  to 
task  by  any  one,  do  not  so  much  labour  to  justify  the  ac- 
tion, for  that  is  doubling  the  fault,  as  your  intention,  whick 
might  be  harmless.  Besides,  the  action  appears  manifest 
to  every  one ;  so  tliat  people  will  judge  for  themselves, 
and  not  take  your  notion  of  it.  But  your  intention,  beiif 
known  only  to  yourself,  they  will  more  readily  allow  you 
to  be  the  most  proper  person  to  explain  it.  Above  all, 
it  is  base  and  unjust  to  palliate  your  own  fault,  by  laying 
the  blame  upon  others. 

Suppose  you  should  fairly  own  you  was  in  die  wrong. 
It  will  be  only  confessing  yourself  a  human  creature.  And 
is  that  so  mortifying !  If,  on  the  contrary ,  you  should  stand 
it  out,  people  will  think  you  twice  in  the  wrong*-in  com- 
mitting a  folly,  and  in  persisting  in  it.  Whereas,  if  you 
frankly  own  your  mistake,  they  will  allow  your  candour  as 
an  apology  for  half  the  fauk.  ' 

It  is  generally  pride  and  passion  that  engage  people  in 
quarrels  and  law-suits.  It  is  the  very  character  of  a  good 
man,  that  he  will,  upon  occasion,  recede  from  the  utmost 
rigor  of  what  he  might,  in  justice,  demand.  If  this  cha- 
racter were  a  common  one,  there  would  be  few  law-suits; 
which,  whoever  loves,  I  heartily  wish  him,  for  his  instruc- 
tion, the  full  enjoyment  of  all  its  peculiar  delights,  as  at- 
tendance, expence,  waste  of  time,  fear,  and  wrangling, 
with  the  hatred  of  all  who  know  his  character,  and  the  di- 
minution of  his  fortune,  by  every  suit  he  engages  in. 

If  you  have  reason  to  believe  tliat  your  enemy  has  qiut- 
ted  his  hatred  to  you,  and  his  ill  designs  against  you,  do 
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not  insist  upon  his  making  vou  a  formal  speech,  acknow^. 
keying  his  fault  and  asking  pardon ;  but  forgive  him  frank* 
Ir,  tt'i£out  putting  him  to  the  pain  of  doing  what  may  be 
moit  disagreeable  to  him  than  you  can  imagine :  For 
men's  natures  are  very  different.  If  you  already  know  that 
heisfinrouRibly  disposed  to  you,  you  cannot  know  it  bet- 
ter by  his  telling  you  so  in  a  formal  manner.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  trust  yourself  any  more  in 
ilie  hmds  of  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  betray  and  ruin 
yoo.  Christian  forbearance  and  forgiveness  are  no  way 
incon»stent  with  pnidence« 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  life  too  trivial  to  be  wholly 
uiraorthy  of  the  regard  of  a  person  who  would  be  general- 
ly imcable,  on  which  a  man's  usefulness  in  society  de- 
pends much  mare  than  many  people  are  aware  of.  It  is 
grot  pit}-  that  many  persons,  eminently  valuable  for  leaxn- 
in^  and  piety,  do  not  study  the  decorum  of  dress  and  be« 
im  ioor  more  than  the}*  do.  There  is  incomparably  great** 
crgood  to  be  gained  by  humouring  mankind  in  a  few  of 
ihrv  trifling  customs,  and  thereby  wining  their  good  will^ 
ihan  by  stanling  or  disgusting  them  by  a  singularity  of 
brhavKjar  in  matters  of  no  consequence.  In  dress,  I  would 
xl\  isc  to  kcvp  the  middle  between  foppery  and  shabbiness ; 
urithtT  being  the  first  nor  tlie  last  in  a  fashion.  Every 
ihint^,  which  shows,  what  is  commonly  called,  a  taste  in 
(in*«}S,  is  a  proof  uf  a  vain  and  silly  turn  of  mind,  and  never 
biU  to  pajudice  the  judicious  against  the  wearer.  A 
dkrect  and  well-behaved  {K'rson  will  never  &il  to  meet 
t:iih  due  respect  from  all  die  discerning  part  of  society^ 
and  the  good  opinion  of  die  rest  is  not  worth  desiring) 
•hi^gh  his  dress  be  ever  so  plain,  so  it  be  decent* 
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ituceUuncuus  Thoughts  en  Prudence  in  Conversation. 

AS  order  or  method  are  of  very  little  consequence  in 
titutin;^  of  such  subjects,  I  will  add  here  a  set  of  miscella- 
:*cr.u^  thoughts  upon  the  art  of  convcrsiition,  couched  in 
4  f.w  worLs,  from  which,  with  what  has  been  already  ob- 
-srntd,  the  \oung  reader  may  fumisli  himself  with  a  com- 
p.tcni  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  studied,  and  what  to  be 
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avoided  in  conversation.  If  the  reader  should  find  the 
same  thought  twice,  it  is  hoped  his  candour  will  overlook 
a  fault,  noi  easy  to  be  avoided  in  putting  together  such  a 
variety  of  unconnected  matter.  There  are  few  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  that  will  not  furnish  a  good  deal  of 
thought,  or  that  are  to  be  understood  to  their  full  extent 
without  some  consideration* 

He  who  knows  the  world  will  not  be  too  bashful.  He 
who  knows  himself  will  not  be  impudent. 

Do  not  endeavour  to  shine  in  all  companies.  Leave 
room  for  your  hearers  to  imagine  something  within  you  be- 
yond all  you  have  said*  And  remember,  the  more  you 
are  praised,  the  more  you  will  be  envied. 

If  you  would  add  a  lustre  to  all  your  accomplishments, 
study  a  modest  behaviour.  To  excel  in  any  thing  valu- 
able is  great;  but  to  be  above  conceit,  on  account  of  one's 
accomplishments,  is  greater*  Consider,  if  you  have  rich 
natural  gifts,  you  owe  them  to  the  Divme  bounty.  If  you 
have  improved  your  understanding,  and  studied  virtue^ 
you  have  only  done  yoiur  duty.  And  thus  there  seemi 
little  ground  left  for  vanity. 

You  need  not  tell  all  the  truth,  unless  to  those  who  have 
a  right  to  know  it  all.     But  let  all  you  tell  be  truth. 

Insult  not  another  for  his  want  of  a  talent  you  possess : 
He  may  have  others  which  you  want. 

Praise  your  friends,  and  let  your  friends  praise  you. 

If  you  treat  your  inferiors  with  familiarity,  expect  the 
stune  from  them. 

If  you  give  a  jest,  take  one. 

Let  all  your  jokes  be  truly  jokes.  Jesting  sometimes 
ends  in  sad  earnest. 

If  a  favour  is  asked  of  you,  grant  it  if  you  can.  If  not, 
refuse  it  in  such  a  manner  as  that  one  denial  may  be  suflGi- 
cient. 

Wit  without  humanity  degenerates  into  bitterness. 
Learning  without  prudence  into  pedantry. 

In  the  midst  of  mirth,   reflect  that  many  of  your  fellow 
creatures  round  the  world  are  expiring  ;  and  that  your  turn 
will  come  shortly.     So  will  you  keep  your  life  uniform' 
and  free  from  excess. 

Love  your  fellow  creature,  though  vicious.  Hate  vice 
in  the  friend  vou  love  the  most. 
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Wtedicr  is  the  laugher  or  the  morose,  the  most  dis- 
^icablc  comp^tiiion  ?  J 

Reproor  is  a  mi--clicuic  like  mcrcur)-  or  opmm  ;  ifit  l)C  I 
iBiTOpcrly  administered,  it  will  do  hann  instead  of  good.  ] 

Sodiing  ia  mon;  unmanno-ly  llwn  to  tfflcct  on  any  man's   ' 
fToJcssion.  sect,  or  natural  infirmity.     He  who  slirs  up 
^-^msl  himself  another's  self-love,  provokes  the  strongest 
uuionin  human  nature. 

JJc  careful  of  your  word,  even  in  keeping  the  mo&t  tri- 
liqnpBttDtincnt.  But  do  not  blame  another  for  a  failure 
tf  OttX^,  till  VOu  have  heard  his  excuse. 

Never ofitr  advice,  but  \^hcrc:  there  is  some  prububUity    | 
oTib  bcit^  follow  L-il. 

Us  git-at  person  has  omitted  rewarding  your  senices,  ' 
dtnot  lalk  of  it.  Perhaps  tie  nuiy  not  yet  tunc  liad an  op> 
pununity.  For  they  luive  altvuys  on  hand  exi>ectants  in- 
nnmciable  :  and  the  ckmorou:^  arc  too  generally  gratified 
bcfciT  tlK  tJcwrving.  Besides,  it  is  the  way  to  draw  his 
6u))cuuTe  upon  jou,  whieh  can  do  you  no  good,  but 
Mc  Iwd  worse,  'if  the  stn  ices  j  on  did,  were  voluntary, , 
_r«i  tm^n  not  to  expert  an;'  return,  because  you  made  a 

^      ■  •  '■  ■' iin.i-'ikcd.     And  a  free  gift  is  not  to  be 

ijdraw  the  jxrrson  you  have  served  in- 
1  li.ivc  btncd  a  great  person  merely  witJi 

■  ■>!,  perhaps  he  is  aware  of  th.it,  and  le- 
m^ly.     Nor  can  vow  justly  comphiin  : 

!i  '■..^\  it  was  not  him  you  nicaiu  to  scnc 

i  -.., ,......,:  ijioretcl  what  will  be  the  issue  of  things, 

isd  art  laugticd  at  for  their  awkward  conjectures.     Wise 
■tn,  Ixrlnjj  awjTc  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
Wil  K.i.in''   i.l>«rxcd  how    small  a  matter  often  pro- 
._cc,  arc  motlest  in  their  conjectures. 

■  I- J  fast,  outruns  his  hearers  thoughts. 
'  iij  alow,  gi\cs  his  hearer  pain  byliin- 

iltau)jhts,asa  rider  whofrcts  hishorscbyrcia-    , 
•.'■11  muclu 

r.-.V.  10  enlcTlain  people  with  what  lies  out  of  \ 
.   r  so  curious  in  its  kind.     Who  would 
.1  circle  of  ladies  with  the  beauties  of 
■r  a  company  of  country  squires  with 
^1-'  UmUL.  New  lien's  discoveries? 
Never  fuh  for  pnuse :  It  is  not  vorth  the  bait. 


*•• 
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Do  well ;  but  do  not  boast  of  it.  For  that  will  lessen 
the  commendation  you  might  otherwise  have  deserved. 

He  Avho  is  guilty  of  flattery,  declares  himself  to  be  sunk 
from  every  noble  and  manly  sentiment,  and  shows,  that  he 
thinks  the  person  he  presumes  upon,  void  of  modesty  and 
discernment.  Though  flattery  is  so  common  in  courts, 
it  is  the  verv  insolence  of  rudeness. 

To  ofier  advice  to  an  angr}*  man,  is  like  blowing  against 
a  tempest. 

Too  much  preciseness  and  solemnity  in  pronouncmg 
what  one  says  in  common  conversation,  as  if  one  B*as 
preaching,  is  generally  taken  for  an  indication  of  self- 
conceit. 

Make  your  company  a  rarity,  and  people  will  value  it. 
Men  despise  what  they  can  easily  have. 

Vahu:  truth,  however  vou  come  bv  it.  Who  would 
not  pick  up  a  jewel  that  lay  on  a  dunghill  ? 

The  beauty  of  behaviour  consists  in  the  manner,  mat 
than  the  matter  of  youi  discourse. 

If  your  superior  treats  you  with  familiarity,  it  will  not 
therefore  become  you  to  treat  him  in  the  same  manner. 
Men  of  many  words  are  generally  men  of  many  pu& 
A  good  way  to  avoid  impertinent  and  pumping  inqui- 
ries, is  by  answering  with  another  question.  An  evasiOB 
may  also  ser\'e  the  purpose.  But  a  lie  is  inexcusable  on 
any  occasion,  especially,  when  used  to  conceal  the  truth, 
from  one  who  has  no  authority  to  demand  it. 

To  reprove  with  success,  the  following  circumstpncct 
are  neccssar}',  viz.  mildness,  secrecy,  intimacy,  and  the 
esteem  of  the  person  you  would  reprove. 

If  you  be  nettled  with  severe  raillerj-,  take  care  never 
to  show  that  you  arc  stung,  unless  you  choose  to  provoke 
more. 

The  way  to  avoid  being  made  a  butt,  is  not  to  set  up 
for  an  archer. 

To  set  up  for  a  general  critic,  is  bullying  mankind. 
Reflect  upon  the  different  appearances  things  make  t© 
you  from  what  they  did  some  years  ago ;  and  do  not  ima- 
gine that  your  opinion  will  never  alter,  because  you  arc 
positive  at  present.  Let  the  remembrance  of  your  past 
changes  of  sentiment  make  \ou  more  flexible. 

If  ever  you  was  in  a  passioj,  did  you  not  find  reason  af- 
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utti-anis  to  be  sorn-  for  it?  And  will  you  again  aUo\V^ 
voiirK'lf  to  be  guilty  of  a  weakness,  which  will  certainly 
be  in  the  same  manner  followed  by  repentance,  besides 
bcii^  attended  with  pain  ? 
Never  argue  with  any  but  men  of  sense  and  temper. 
It  is  ill  manners  to  trouble  people  with  talking  too 
much  citlRT  of  yourself,  or  your  aifairs.  If  you  are  full 
of  Yotiibelf,  consider,  that  you,  and  your  afiairs,  are  not  so 
iiHcrescingto  other  people  as  to  you. 

Kctp  silence,  sometimes,  upon  subjects  which  you  are 
known  to  be  a  judge  of.  So  your  silence,  where  you  are 
^Qorant,  will  not  discover  you. 

Some  ladies  will  foi^i ve  silliness ;  but  none  ill  manners. 
And  then;  are  but  few  capable  of  judging  of  your  learning 
ori^nius ;  but  all  of  your  behaviour. 
Do  not  judge  by  a  view  of  one  person  or  thing. 
Think  like  die  wise,  but  talk  like  ordinary  people. 
Never  go  out  of  the  common  road  but  for  somewhat. 

Do  not  dispute  against  facts  well  established,  merely 
because  there  is  somewhat  unaccountable  in  them.  That 
ihe  world  should  be  created  of  nothing,  is  to  us  incon- 
ceivable ;  but  not  thercfoi-c  to  be  doubted. 

TIktv  i^  no  occasion  to  trample  upon  the  meanest  rep- 
tile, nor  to  sneak  to  the  greatest  prince.  Insolence  and 
tkiM:nc!»s  are  ecpially  unmanly. 

.\b  you  are  going  to  a  party  of  mirth,  think  of  the  ha- 
zard you  run  of  inisbeliiiving.  While  you  are  engaged, 
dj  not  u  holly  forget  yourself.  And  after  all  is  over,  re- 
Bl-iI  how  vou  have  lx:haved.  If  well,  be  thankful:  It  Is 
iD'jn:  thiui  you  could  luire  promised.  If  other^vise,  be 
mcia-  careful  for  the  future. 

Uq  not  sit  dumb  in  company.  It  will  be  ascril)ed  either 
to  pride,  cunning,  or  stupidity.  Give  your  opinion  mo- 
dL»tIy,  ijut  frt*ely  ;  hear  that  of  others  with  candor  ;  and 
c\\:f  endeavour  to  find  out,  and  to  communicate  truth. 

if  you  have  seen  a  man  misl)ehave  once,  do  not  from 
thtncc  conclude  him  a  fool.  If  vou  find  he  has  Ixren  in  o 
mistake  in  one  (xirticular,  do  not  at  once  conclude  him 
\6id  of  understanding.  By  that  way  of  jtidging,  you  can 
cotcrtain  a  favourable  opinion  of  no  man  upon  earth,  nor 
t-*cn  of  yourself. 
In  mjxed  company,  be  readier  to  hear  than  to  speak, 
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and  put  people  upon  talking  of  what  is  in  their  own  wajr. 
For  then  you  will  both  oblige  them,  and  be  most  likely  to 
improve  by  their  conversation. 

Humanity  will  direct  to  be  particularly  cautious  of  treat- 
ing, with  the  least  appearance  of  neglect,  those  who  have 
lately  met  with  misfortunes,  and  are  sunk  in  life.  Such 
persons  are  apt  to  think  themselves  slighted,  when  no  such 
thing  is  intended.  Their  minds,  being  already  sore,  feel 
the  least  rub  very  severely.  And  who  would  be  so  cruel 
as  to  add  affliction  to  the  afflicted? 

Too  much  company  is  worse  than  none. 

To  smother  the  generosity  of  those,  who  have  obliged 
you,  is  imprudent,  as  well  as  ungrateful.    The  mention  of 
kindnesses  received  may  excite  those  who  hear  it  to  de- 
serve your  good  word,  by  imitating  the  example  which 
they  see  does  others  so  much  honour. 

Learning  is  like  bank-notes.  Prudence  and  good  be- 
haviour are  like  silver,  useful  upon  all  occasions. 

If  you  have  been  once  in  com|)any  with  an  idle  person, ' 
it  is  enough.    You  need  never  go  again.    You  have  heard 
all  he  knows.    And  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  learning 
any  thing  new.    For  idle  people  make  no  improvements. 

Deep  learning  will  make  you  acceptable  to  the  learned ; 
but  it  is  only  an  obliging  and  easy  behaviour,  and  enter- 
taining conversation,  that  will  make  you  agreeable  to  all 
companies. 

Men  repent  speaking  ten  times,  for  once  that  they  re- 
pent keeping  silence. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  concealed  one's  opinion.  For 
by  that  means  you  may  change  your  judgment  of  things 
(which  ever}'  wise  man  finds  reason  to  do)  and  not  be  ac- 
cused of  fickleness. 

There  is  hardly  any  bodily  blemish,  which  a  winning 
behaviour  will  not  conceal,  or  make  tolerable ;  and  there 
is  no  external  grace,  which  ill-nature  or  affectation  will  not 
deform. 

If  vou  mean  to  make  your  side  of  the  argument  appear 
plausible,  do  not  prejudice  the  people  against  what  you 
think  truth,  by  your  passionate  manner  of  defending  it. 

There  is  an  affected  humility  more  unsufferable  than 
downright  pride,  as  hypocrisy  is  more  abominable  than 
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lifacftinisin.     Take  care  tliat  your  virtues  be  genuine  and 

iiibophi&ucatcd. 
Ifyou  put  on  a  proud  carriage,  people  will  want  to  know 

vfat  there  is  in  you  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  ten  to  one  whether 

ihcj  value  your  accomplishments  at  the  same  rate  as  you. 

And  the  higher  you  aspire,  they  will  be  the  more  desirous 

lOBiartify  you. 
Nodiing  is  more  nauseous  than  api^arcnt  sdf-suiBciency» 

Far  it  shcni'S  the  company  two  thii^,  wliich  arc  extremely 
diagrecabie ;  that  you  have  a  high  opinion  of  yourself ; 
aiid,  .hat  you  have  comparatively  a  mean  opinion  of  them. 

It  is  the  concurrence  of  passions,  that  produces  a  storm. 
Let  jn  angr}'  man  alone,  and  he  will  cool  of  himself, 

ft  is  but  seldom,  tliat  ver}"  remarkable  occurrences  fall 
out  in  life.  The  evenness  of  your  temper  will  be  in  most 
danger  of  being  troubled  by  trifles  which  take  you  by 
surprise. 

It  is  as  obliging  in  company,  especially  of  superiors,  to 
listen  attentively,  as  to  talk  entertainingly. 

Do  not  think  of  knocking  out  another  person's  brains, 
iiecause  he  differs  in  opinion  from  you.  It  will  be  as 
Tiitional  to  knock  yourself  on  the  head,  because  you  differ 
fromyonrsclf  ten  years  ago. 

If  you  want  to  gain  any  man's  good  opinion,  take  par. 
ticuiar  cure  bow  you  behave,  the  first  time  you  are  in  com- 
pany with  him.  The  light  you  appear  in  at  first,  to  one 
who  is  neither  inclinable  to  think  well  nor  ill  of  you,  will 
^rfmgly  prejudice  him  either  for  or  against  you 

Gcjixl  humour  is  the  only  shield  to  keep  off  the  darts  of 
the  satirical  railer.  If  you  have  a  quiver  well  stored,  and 
arc  sure  of  hitting  him  Ixrtween  die  joints  or  the  harness, 
do  not  spare  him.  But  you  had  better  not  bend  your  bow 
than  miss  vour  aim. 

The  modest  man  is  seldom  the  object  of  envy. 

in  the  coni|)any  of  ladies,  do  not  labour  to  establisli 
k^med  points  by  long-winded  arguments.  They  do  not 
care  to  take  much  pains  about  finding  out  truth. 

Talkativeness,  in  some  men,  proceeds  from  wliat  is  ex- 
trtmely  amiable,  I  mean,  an  open,  communicative  temper. 
Nor  is  it  an  universal  rule,  that  whoever  talks  much,  must 
sajr  a  great  deal  not  worth  hearing.  I  liavc  known  men 
w  ho  talked  frceR^  because  they  had  a  great  deal  to  say, 
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and  delighted  in  communicating  for  their  own  adi-anti^^ 
and  that  of  the  company ;  and  I  have  known  others,  who 
commonly  sat  dumb,  because  the}*  could  find  nothing  to 
say.  In  England,  we  blame  every  one  who  talks  freely, 
let  his  conversation  be  ever  so  entertaining  and  improving^. 
In  France,  they  look  upon  ever}*  man  as  a  gloomy  mortal, 
whose  tongue  does  not  make  an  uninterrupted  noise. 
Both  these  judgments  are  unjust. 

If  you  talk  sentences,  do  not  at  the  same  time  give  your- 
self a  magisterial  air  in  doing  it.  An  easy  conversation  is 
the  only  agreeable  one,  especially  in  mixed  company. 

Be  sure  of  the  fact,  before  you  lose  time  in  searching 
for  a  cause. 

If  you  have  a  friend  that  will  reprove  yoiu*  faults  and 
foibles,  consider  you  enjoy  a  blessing,  which  die  king  upon 
the  throne  cannot  have. 

In  disputes  upon  moral  or  scientific  points,  ever  let 
your  aim  be  to  come  at  truth,  not  to  conquer  your  op- 
ponent. So  you  never  shall  be  at  a  loss,  in  losing  the  ar- 
gument,  and  gaining  a  new  discoverv\ 

What  may  be  vtry  entertaining  in  company  with  igno- 
rant people,  may  be  tiresome  to  those  who  know  more  of 
the  matter. 

There  is  no  method  more  likely  to  cure  passion  and 
rashness,  than  the  frequent  and  attentive  confederation  of 
one's  own  weaknesses.  This  will  work  into  the  mind  an 
habitual  sense  of  the  need.one  has  of  being  pardoned,  and 
will  bring  down  the  swelling  pride  and  obstinacy  of  heart, 
which  are  the  cause  of  hasty  passion. 

If  you  happen  into  company  where  the  talk  runs  into 
party,  obscenity,  scandal,  folly,  or  vice  of  any  kind,  you 
had  better  pass  for  morose  or  unsocial,  among  people 
whose  good  opinion  is  not  worth  having,  than  shock  your 
own  conscience,  by  joining  in  conversation  which  you 
must  disapprove  of. 

If  you  would  have  a  right  to  account  of  tilings  from 
illiterate  people,  let  them  tell  their  stor}*^  in  their  own  way. 
If  you  put  them  upon  talking  according  to  logical  rules, 
you  will  confound  them. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  saying  of  a  gentleman,  who 
was  engaged  in  a  friendly  argument  with  another  upon  a 
jpointin  morals,  "  You  and  I  (says  he  td  his  antagonist) 
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^cm  as  Tar  as  I  hitherto  understand*  to  differ  consider- 
Mj  m  our  opinions.  Let  us,  it*  you  please,  try  wherein 
irccan  agree/*  The  scheme  in  most  disputes  is  to  try 
wiio shall  conquer,  or  confound  the  other.  It  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  w  little  light  is  struck  out  in  conversation, 
trhcre  a  candid  inquiry  after  truth  is  often  the  least  thing 
thot^t  of. 

If  a  man  complains  to  you  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  he^ 
husband,  a  parent  of  a  child,  or  a  child  of  a  parent,  be  very 
cautious  how  von  meddle  between  such  near  relations,  to 
blimc  the  bchuviour  of  one  to  the  other.  You  will  only 
hasx  the  hatred  of  both  parties,  and  do  no  good  with  either. 
But  this  does  not  hinder  your  giving  both  parties,  or 
rither,  your  best  advice  in  a  prudent  manner. 

Be  prudently  secret.  But  do  not  affect  to  make  a  secret 
of  what  all  the  world  may  know ;  nor  give  yourself  airs  of 
being  as  close  as  a  conspirator.  You  will  better  disap- 
point idle  curiosity  by  seeming  to  have  nothing  to  conceal. 

Ne\-cr  blame  a  firiaid,  without  joining  some  commenda- 
tion to  make  reproof  go  down. 

It  is  by  g;iving  a  loose  to  folly,  in  conversation  and  ac- 
tion, that  people  expose  themselves  to  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule. The  modest  man  may  deprive  himself  of  some  part 
of  the  applause  of  some  sort  of  people  in  conversation,  by 
not  shining,  altogether  so  mnch  as  he  might  have  done. 
Or  he  may  deprive  himself  of  some  lesser  advantages  in 
life  by  his  reluctancy  in  putting  himself  forward.  But  it 
is  only  the  rash  and  impetuous  talker,  or  actor,  that  effect* 
ually  exposes  himself  in  company,  or  niins  himself  in  life. 
It  ib  therefore  easy  to  determine  which  is  the  safest  side  to 
or  on. 

It  is  a  base  temper  in  mankind,  tliat  they  will  not  take 
the  smallest  slight  at  the  liand  of  those  who  have  done  them 
the  greatest  kindness. 

If  you  fall  into  the  greatest  company,  in  a  natural  and 
unforced  u-ay ,  look  upon  yourself  as  one  of  them ;  and  do 
not  sneak,  nor  suffer  any  one  to  treat  you  unworthy,  with- 
out just  showing,  that  you  know  behaviour.  But  if  you 
see  them  disposed  to  Ix?  rude,  over-bearing,  or  purse- 
proud,  it  will  be  more  decent  and  less  troublesome  to  re- 
tirr«  than  to  uTangle  with  them. 

If  at  any  time  you  chance,  in  conversation,  to  get  on  a 
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side  of  an  ai^umcnt  which  you  find  not  to  be  tenable,  or 
an}  other  way  over  shoot  yourself,  turn  off  the  subject  in 
as  easy  and  good  humoured  a  way  as  you  can.-  If  you  pro- 
ceed still,  and  endeavour,  right  or  wrong,  to  make  your 
first  point  good,  you  will  only  entangle  yourself  the  moft, 
and  in  the  end  expose  yourself.    • 

Never  ovcr-praise  any  absent  person  :  especially  ladies, 
in  company  of  ladies.  It  is  the  way  to  bring  envy  and 
hatred  upon  those  whom  you  wish  well  to. 

To  try,  whether  your  conversation  is  likely  to  be  accept- 
able to  people  of  sense,  imagine  what  you  say  uiit  dowoi 
or  printed,  and  consider  how  it  would  read  ;  whether  it 
would  appear  natural,  improving,  and  entertainii^ ;  or 
affected,  unmeaning,  or  mischievous. 

It  is  better  in  comersation,  with  positive  men  to  turn 
off  the  subject  in  dispute  with  some  merry  conceit,  than 
keep  up  the  contention  to  the  disturbance  of  the  compan}'. 

Do  not  give  your  advice  upon  any  extraordinary  emcr- 
gcncy,  nor  your  opinion  upon  any  difficult  point,  especi- 
ally in  company  of  eminent  persons,  without  first  takii^ 
time  to  delilxTtitc.  If  you  say  nothing,  it  may  not  be 
known  whether  your  silence  was  owing  to  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  or  to  modesty.  If  you  give  a  rash  and  crude 
opinion,  you  arc  effectually  and  irrecoverably  exposed.    "* 

If  you  fill  your  fancy,  while  you  are  in  company,  with 
suspicions  of  their  thinking  meanly  of  you:  if  you  puff 
yourself  up  with  imaginations  of  appearing  to  them  a  xtrv 
witty  or  profound  person :  if  you  discompose  yourself  witli 
ftars  of  misl)chuving  before  them  ;  or  any  way  put  your- 
self out  of  yourself ;  you  will  not  appear  in  your  natural 
colour ;  but  in  that  of  an  affected,  personated  character, 
which  is  always  disagreeable. 

It  nuy  be  useful  to  study,  at  leisure,  a  variety  of  pro- 
per phrases  for  such  occasions  as  are  most  frequent  in  lifif, 
as  civilities  to  superiors,  expressions  of  kindness  to  in- 
feriors ;  congratulations,  condolence,  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, acknowledgement  of  faults,  asking  or  denying  d 
favours,  &c.  I  prescribe  no  particular  phrases,  because, 
the  language  of  conversation  eontmually  fluctuating,  they 
must  soon  b/conic  obsolete.  The  best  method  of  acquir- 
ing the  acconiplishinent  of  a  graceful  and  easy  manner  of 
expression  lor  the  common  occasions  of  life,  is  attention, 
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and  imitation  of  well-bred  people.     Nothing  makes  a 

man  appear  more  contemptible  than  barrenness,  pedantry, 
fJT  impropriety  of  expression. 

If  you  would  be  employed  in  serious  business,  do  not 
VX  up  for  a  buffoon. 

Flattery  is  a  compound  of  falsehood,  selfishness,  ser- 
\iiity,  and  ill  nianncrs.  Any  one  of  these  qualities  hi 
^-nough  to  nuke  a  character  tlioroughly  odious.  Who 
then  utiuld  be  the  person,  or  have  any  conoerQ  with  Jiim, 
irhosc  mind  is  deformed  by  four  such  vices  ? 

If  you  must  speak  upon  a  difiicult  point,  be  the  last 
speaker  if  you  can. 

You  will  not  be  agreeable  to  company,  if  you  strive  to 
bring  in,  or  keep  up  a  subject  unsuitable  to  their  capaci- 
ties or  humour. 

You  will  never  convince  a  man  of  ordinary  sense,  by 
i}\  crbearing  hia  understanding.  If  you  dispute  with  tanx 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  a  due  deference  for  his  judg- 
ment, your  compkiisance  may  win  him,  though  your  saucy 
arguments  could  not. 

Avoid  disputes  altogether,  if  possible ;  especially  in 
mixizd  companies,  and  witli  ladies.  You  will  hardly  con- 
i  incc  any  one,  and  may  disoblige  or  startle  them,  and  get 
yourself  the  character  of  a  conceited  pragmatical  person. 
Whereas,  that  of  an  agreeable  companion,  which  you  may 
luvc  without  giving  yourself  any  great  air  of  learning  or 
depth,  may  be  more  advantageous  to  you  in  life,  and  will 
make  you  welcome  in  all  companies. 

Till:  frequent  use  of  'die  name  of  God,  or  the  devil : 
Elusions  to  i>assages  of  Scripture ;  mocking  at  any  tiling 
nmous  and  devout ;  oaths,  vulgar  b}  c-words,  cant  phra- 
MTs,  aifected  hard  words,  when  familiar  terms  will  do  as 
Hell ;  scraps  of  iMt'm^  Greek  or  French ;  quotations 
from  pbys,  six>kein  a  theatrical  manner ;  all  these  much 
iiscd  in  conversation  render  a  pason  very  contemptible  to 
grave  and  wise  men. 

If  you  send  people  &way  from  your  company  weH-pleas- 
t^d  with  tliemselves,  you  need  not  fear  but  they  will  be 
Veil  enough  pleased  with  you,  whether  they  have  received 
4iiy  instruction  from  you  or  not.     Most  (leople  had  rather 

tx:  pleased  than  instructed. 
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Do  not  tell  unlikely  or  silly  stories^  if  you  know  them 
to  be  true. 

There  is  no  ercater  rudeness  to  company,  than  enter- 
taiiiing  them  with  scolding  your  sen^ants. 

Avoid  little  oddities  in  behaviour.  But  do  not  despise 
a  man  of  worth,  for  his  being  somewhat  awkward,  or  less 
^reeable,  in  his  manner. 

I  hardly  know  any  company  more  disagreeable  than 
that  of  those,  who  are  ever  straining  to  hook  in  some 
quirk  of  wit  or  droller}',  whatever  be  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. Reflect  in  yourself,  after  you  have  passed 
some  hours  in  such  company ;  and  obsen-e  whether  it 
leaves  any  thing  in  your  mind  but  emptiness,  levity,  or 
disgust.  Again  obsen^e,  after  you  have  passed  some  time 
in  the  conversation  of  men  of  wisdom  and  learning,  if  you 
do  not  find  your  mind  ^filled  with  judicious  reflectionsi 
and  worthy  resolutions.  If  you  do  not,  it  is  because  you 
have  not  a  mind  capable  of  them. 

If  you  can  express  yourself  to  be  perfectly  understood 
in  ten  words,  never  use  a  dozen.  Go  not  about  to  prove, 
by  a  long  series  of  reasoning,  what  all  tlic  world  is  ready 
to  own. 

If  :my  one  takes  the  trouble  of  finding  fault  with  you, 
you  ought  in  reason  to  suppose  he  has  some  regard  for 
you,  cUe  he  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  disobli^ng  you, 
and  drawing  upon  himself  your  hatred. 

Do  not  ruffle-  or  provoke  any  man  :  Why  should  any 
one  be  the  worse  for  coming  into  company  with  you  ?  Be 
not  yourself  provoked :  Why  should  you  give  any  maa 
the  advantage  over  you  ? 

To  say  that  one  has  opinions  very  diflfercnt  from  those 
commonly  received,  is  saying  that  he  either  loves  singu* 
larity,  or  that  he  thinks  for  himself.  Which  of  the  two  is 
the  case,  can  only  be  found  by  examining  the  grounds  of 
his  opinions. 

Do  not  appear  to  the  public  too  sure,  or  too  eager  upon 
any  project.  If  it  should  miscarry,  which  it  is  a  chsuice 
but  it  does,  you  will  be  laughed  at.  The  surest  way  to 
prevent  which,  is  not  to  tell  your  designs  or  prospects 
m  life. 

If  you  give  yourself  a  loose  in  mixed  company,  you 
niay  ajpiost  depend  on  being  pulled  to  pieces  as  soon  as 
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Voor  back  is  turned,  ho\i*ever  they  may  seem  entertsuned 
nifh  rour  conversation. 

For  common  conversation,  men  of  ordinary  abilities 
\viJl  upon  occasions  do  well  enough.  And  you  may  al- 
Xiays  pick  something  out  of  any  man's  discourse,  by 
vhJch  you  may  profit.  For  an  intimate  friend  to  improve 
h\\  you  must  search  half  a  county  over,  and  be.gkd  if  you 
can  find  him  at  last. 

Do  not  give  your  time  to  every  superficial  acquaint- 
ance; ;  it  is  bestowing  what  is  to  you  of  inestimable  worth, 
upon  one,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  better  for  it. 

If  a  person  lias  behaved  to  you  in  an  unaccountable 
manner,  do  not  at  once  conclude  him  a  bad  man,  unless 
you  find  his  character  given  up  by  all  who  know  him ; 
nor  then,  unless  the  facts  alleged  against  him  be  undoubt- 
edly proved,  and  wholly  inexcusaUe.  But  this  is  not  ad- 
vising you  to  trust  a  person,  whose  character  you  haveatiy 
n^ason  to  suspect.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
common  way  of  fixing  people's  characters.  Such  a  one 
has  disobliged  me  ;  thcaTore  he  is  a  villain.  Such 
another  has  done  me  a  kindness ;  therefore  he  is  a  saint 

Ne%-er  contend  about  small  matters  with  superiors,  nor 
with  inferiors.  If  you  get  the  better  of  the  first,  you  pro- 
I'okc  iheir  formidable  resentment :  if  you  engage  with  the 
latter  vou  debase  vourself. 

If  you  act  a  part  truly  great,  you  may  expect  that  men 
of  mean  spirits,  who  c:in  not  reach  you,  will  endeavour, 
by  detraction,  to  pull  you  down  to  their  level.  But  pos- 
tcrity  will  do  you  justice ;  for  the  envy  raised  gainst 
you,  will  die  with  you. 

Superficial  people  arc  more  agreeable  the  first  time  you 
art  in  their  company,  than  ever  afterwards.  Men  of  judg- 
ment improve  every  succeeding  conversation :  beware 
tlicrcforc  of  judging  by  one  interview. 

You  will  not  anger  a  man  so  much  by  showing  him  that 
}ou  hate  him,  as  by  expressing  a  contempt  of  him. 

M'lst  young  women  had  rather  have  any  of  their  good 
•palitie*  slighted,  than  their  Ixrauty.  Yet  that  is  the  most 
•iicoii^idcrable  accomplishment  of  a  woman  of  real  merit. 

You  will  be  ahvays  reckoned  by  the  world  nearly  of  the 
Mine  character  with  those  whose  company  you  keep. 

Vou  will  please  so  much  tiK  less,  if  you  go  into  com- 
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pany  determined  to  shine.  Let  your  conversation  appear 
to  rise  out  of  thoughts  suggested  by  die  occasioD,  not 
strained,  or  premeditated :  nature  always  pleases:  aficcta- 
tion  IS  always  odious. 


'O' 


PART  IL 

OF  prudejXce  ij^'  action 


SECTION  I. 

Of  following  Advice.     Of  Submission  to  Superiors. 

PRUDENCE  in  action  is  the  conducting  of  one's 
afiairs  in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary  and  proper,  all  cir^ 
cumstances  duly  considered  and  balanced ;  and  avoiding 
whatever  may  be  likely  to  produce  inconvenience  with  res- 
pect to  secular  concerns.  Imprudence  is  seen  as  much 
m  neglecting  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  at  the  proper 
time  for  doing  it,  as  in  taking  rasli  and  inconsiderate  steps« 

There  is  not  a  more  promising  sign  in  a  young  person, 
tluu)  a  rcadiiK'ss  to  hear  the  advice  of  those  whose  age  and 
vxprrirnco  iiualify  ihcm  for  judging  maturely.  The 
kiinwlrd^;;!*  ol  the  world,  and  of  the  arts  of  life,  can  only  be 
attHiiU'd  bv  cxiH Tscncc  and  action.  Therefore  if  a  young 
|KrNon.  \\\\K\  tl\n>U!;;h  obstinacy,  rejects  the  advice  of  ex- 
pn UMurd  |H:<mK\  succeeds  in  his  designs,  it  is  owing  to 
bonir  slrangi*  inleq)osition  of  Providence,  or  concurrence 
of  cireuiUNtau«'es.  For  such  a  one,  entering  into  life, 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  it, 
and  absolutely  Unt  agiunst  advice,  runs  the  same  hazard 
as  a  person,  wliolly  ignorant  of  siiiling,  who  should,  against 
the  judgment  of  experienced  pilots,  undertake  to  steer  a 
ship  through  tin*  most  dangerous  sea,  in  a  tempest. 

It  seems  at  first  view,  a  ver}*  odd  turn  in  human  nature, 
that  young  |k*oj>1c  are  geneniUy  much  more  conceited  of 
their  own  judgments,  tlian  those  who  are  come  to  matu- 
rity. One  would  woncWr  how  they  should  miss  reflecting, 
that  persons  more  advanced  in  age  tlian  themselves,  have 
of  course  the  advantage  of  so  many  years  experience  be- 
)'ond  themselves ;  and  that,  if  all  other  things  were  equal, 
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the  single  circumstance  of  having  seen  more  of  the  world, 
must  necessarily  enable  them  to  judge  better  of  it. 

Life  is  a  journey ;  and  they  only  who  liave  travelled  a 
considerable  way  in  it,  are  fit  to  direct  those  who  arc  set^ 
ling  out. 

Let  me  therefore  advise  my  young  readers,  to  pay  the 
utmost  deference  to  the  advices  or  commands  of  those, 
who  are  their  superiors  in  age  and  experience.  Old  peo- 
ple, it  must  be  owned,  will  sometimes  obtrude  their  ad- 
vice in  a  manner  not  very  engaging^  Their  infirmities, 
the  usual  attendants  of  age,  together  with  their  concern 
for  the  wrong  steps  they  see  their  young  relations  and  ac- 
quaintance taking,  will  sometimes  occasion  their  treating 
them  with  what  may  be  taken  for  ill-nature ;  whereas,  it 
may  be  in  reality  their  love  for  the  persons  of  their  young 
friends,  and  their  zeal  for  their  interests  which  warm  them. 
Do  not  therefore  attend  to  the  manner  of  the  advice ;  but 
only  to  the  matter  of  it.  It  would  be  of  very  little  conse- 
quence to  you,  if  you  was  going  towards  a  precipice  in  h 
dark  night,  whether  you  were  warned  of  your  danger  by  a 
rude  clown,  or  by  a  polite  gentleman,  so  you  escaj^ed  it. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  a  remonstrance  is  made  upon  an}- 
part  of  one's  conduct,  in  the  roughest  manner ;  the  only 
tiling  to  be  considered,  is,  whether  we  can  profit  by  it, 
and  the  rudeness  of  the  person,  who  made  it,  should  go 
for  nothing ;  as  one  would  swallow  a  medicine,  not  for  its 
gratefulness  to  the  taste,  but  for  its  cfiect  on  the  consti- 
tution. 

As  to  the  submission  a  young  man  owes  to  his  supe- 
riors, as  parents,  masters,  &c.  if  it  were  not  a  duty,  pru- 
dence alone  would  lead  him  to  yield  it  readily  and  cheer- 
fully in  all  cases  that  are  lawful.  For  it  is  to  be  consider- 
ed, that  the  consequences  of  refusing  are  incomparably 
worse  than  those  of  submission ;  the  world  being  always 
ready  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  young  person,  in  case  of 
a  rupture  between  them,  and  not  upon  the  old ;  and  no- 
thing being  more  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  young  |x^rson's 
character,  than  the  reproach  of  an  obstinate  or  unsettled 
turn  of  mind.  It  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  afiairs  of  the  world,  if  children,  apprentices,  servants, 
and  other  dependants,  were  to  spend  time  in  disputing  the 
commands  of  tlieir  superiors ;  it  being  in  many  casc-s 
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hard  to  give  an  account  of  the  fitness  or  unCtness  of  things 
prescribed,  and  in  many  altogether  improper.  Nor  is  it 
less  commendable  nor  less  graceful  to  obey  cheerfully, 
than  to  direct  prudently.  No  ])erson  is  likely  to  com- 
mand utlL  who  has  never  Icurnt  to  obev. 

It  will  be  very  imprudent  in  a  young  person  to  take  any 
material  step  in  life,  without  consulting  the  aged,  and  ex- 
perienced especially,  if  possible,  such  as  have  had  experi- 
ence in  his  way  of  life.  In  one's  choice  of  a  friend,  for 
such  occasions,  smoothness  of  speech  or  complaisance  is 
not  to  be  n-garded.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  valuaUe 
friend  is  he,  who  joins  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  matured  by  age  and  experience,  an  open, 
blunt,  and  honest  behaviour ;  who  will  rather  magnify, 
than  palliate,  the  faults  and  imprudences  of  his  friend,  to 
his  face,  however  he  may  defend  liim  behind  his  back ; 
and  will  not,  on  account  of  the  trifling  hazard  of  disoblige 
ing,  suffer  him  to  take  a  wrong  step,  witliout  makii^  an 
open  and  honest  remonstrance  upon  it. 

There  is  one  particular  consideration,  that  makes  askiif 
the  odvice  of  one's  friends  prudent  and  judicious.  It  is— 
That,  if  it  should  so  happen,  as  it  often  must,  in  spite  of 
one's  utmost  precaution,  that  his  affairs  should  take  i 
wTong  turn,  he  will  not  only  have  tlie  less  reason  to  reflect 
upon  himself;  but  the  mouths  of  others  will  generally  be 
stopped :  as  he  may  for  the  most  part  have  his  advisers  at 
least,  from  mere  self-conceit,  to  stand  up  for  the  prudence 
of  his  conduct,  which  was  the  consequence  of  their 
advice. 

You  will  often  find,  that  in  the  verj'  proposing  to  your 
friend  your  difficulty,  you  yourself  shall  hit  upon  the  means 
of  getting  over  it,  before  he  has  time  to  give  you  his  opinion 
upon  it.  And  you  w*ill  likewise  find,  that  in  advising 
with  a  friend,  a  word  dropt  by  him  shall  furnish  you  a 
valuable  hint  for  your  conduct,  which  you  shall  wonder 
how  you  yourself  came  to  miss. 

It  must  be  owned,  ho\\cvcr  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
no  man  can  judge  so  well  what  steps  should  be  taken  as 
the  person  concerned ;  l>ecause  he  himself  may  knoir 
several  important  particulars  in  his  own  affairs,  which 
would  make  it  highly  improper  for  him  to  follow  the  di- 
rections another  person  qiight  give,  who  was  not  awarr 
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rjf  those  circumstances.  Whoever,  tliercfore,'  gives  up 
hii  judgment,  and  acts  contrary  to  his  own  better  know- 
ied|ge,in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his  acquaintance,  or 
irithcommon  custom,  is  guilty  of  a  weakness,  the  conse- 
quoices  of  which  may  prove  fatal. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  Method^  Application^  and  proper  Times  for  Business'.  ^ 

Of  trusting  to  others. 

THERE  is  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  the  ready 
nd  advantageous  dispatch,  as  well  as  to  the  safety  and 
success  of  business,  than  method  and  regularity.     Let  a 
nun  set  down  in  his  memorandum- book,  eveiy  morning 
the  several  articles  of  business  he  has  to  do  through  the 
day;  and  beginning  with  the  first  person  he  is  to  call  up- 
on,  or  the  first  pbce  he  is  to  go  to,  finish  that  affair  (if  it 
is  to  be  done  at  all)  before  he  begins  another ;  and  so  on 
to  the  rest.     A  man  of  business,  who  observes  this  me- 
thod,  will  liardly  ever  find  himself  hurried  or  disconcerted 
by  foTf^'tf uhiess :  And  he  who  sets  down  all  his  transac- 
tions in  iirinng,  and  keeps  his  accounts,  and  the  whole 
ttatc  of  his  alEiirs,  in  a  distinct  and  accurate  order,  so  that 
he  can  at  any  time,  by  looking  into  his  books,  ])resently 
Kc  in  what  condition  his  business  is,  and  whether  he  is  in 
a  thriving  or  declining  way ;  such  a  one,  I  say,  deserves 
properly  tlu:  character  of  a  man  of  business,  and  has  a  fair 
prospect  of  carr)  ing  his  schemes  to  an  happy  issue.     But 
^uch  exactness  as  this  will  by  no  means  suit  the  man  of 
pleasure,  who  has  other  things  in  his  head. 

llie  way  to  transact  a  great  deal  of  business  in  a  little 
time,  and  with  great  certainty,  is  to  observe  these  rules. 
To  speak  to  the  point.  'Vo  use  no  more  words  than  arc 
ncccs&ary  fully  to  express  your  meaning ;  and  to  study 
Ijcforehand,  and  set  down  in  writing  afterwards,  a  sketch 
of  the  transaction. 

There  is  one  piece  of  prudence,  above  all  otliers,  abso- 
Wly  neccssarv'  to  those  who  expect  to  raise  themselves  ' 
ia  the  world  by  an  employment  of  any  kind;  I  mean  a 
'toihtant  and  unwearied  application  to  the  main  pursuit. 
^y  means  of  indefatigable  oiligence,  joined  with  firugali- 
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ty ,  we  see  many  people  in  the  lowest  and  most  laborious 
stations  in  life,'  raise  themselves  to  such  circumstances,  as 
will  allow  them,  in  thdr  old  age,  that  ease  from  labour  of 
body  and  anxiety  of  mind,  which  is  necessary  to  mal;e 
the  decline  of  life  supportable.  I  have  heard  of  a  trades* 
man  who,  at  his  first  setting  out,  opened  and  shut  his  shop 
every  day,  for  several  weeks  together,  without  selling 
goods  to  the  value  of  one  penny ;  who,  by  the  force  of  np' 
plication  for  a  course  of  years,  raised  at  last  a  handaoiM 
fortune :  And  I  have  kno\vn  many  who  have  had  a  varie- 
ty of  opportunities  for  settling  themselves  comfortably  in 
the  world,  and  who  for  want  of  steadiness  to  carry  any  one 
scheme  to  perfection,  have  sunk  from  one  degree  of  wretch- 
edness to  another  for  many  years  together,  without  all 
hopes  of  ever  getting  above  distress  and  pinching  want* 

There  is  hardly  an  employment  in  life  so  mean  that  will 
not  afford  a  subsistence,  if  constantly  applied  to :  And  it 
is  only  by  dint  of  indefatigable  diligence,  that  a  fortune 
is  to  be  acquired  in  business.  An  estate  got  by  what  is 
eommonly  called  a  lucky  hit,  is  a  rare  instance ;  and  he 
who  expects  to  have  his  fortune  made  in  that  way,  is  much 
about  as  rational  as  he  who  should  neglect  all  probable 
means  of  living,  on  the  hopes  that  he  should  some  time 
or  other  find  a  treasure.  The  misfortune  of  indolence  is, 
That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  continuing  in  the  same  co(p«* 
dition  without  an  income  of  one  kind  or  other.  If  a  man 
does  not  bestir  himself,  poverty  must  overtake  him  at  last 
If  he  continues  to  give  out  for  the  necessary  charges  dt 
life,  and  will  not  take  the  pains  to  gain  somewhat  to  supply 
his  outgivings,  his  funds  must  at  length  come  to  an  end, 
and  misery  come  upon  him  at  a  period  of  life  when  he  is 
least  able  to  grapple  with  it,  I  mean  in  old  age,  if  not  be- 
fore. 

The  character  of  a  sluggard  must,  I  think,  be  owned 
to  be  one  of  the  most  contemptible.  In  proportion  to  a 
person's  activitj-  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  is  to  be  reckoned  a  more  or  less  valuable 
member  of  society :  And  if  all  the  idle  people  in  a  nation 
were  to  die  in  one  year,  the  loss  would  be  inconsiderable, 
in  comparison  of  what  the  community  must  suffer  by  be- 
ing  deprived  of  a  very  few  of  the  active  and  industrious. 
Kvery  moment  of  time  ought  to  be  puttq  its  proper  use, 
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ritkr  in  business,  in  improving  the  mind,  in  the  innocent 
md  necessan*  relaxations  and  entertainments  of  life,  or  in 
I     Ac  care  of  our  souls. 

And  as  we  ought  to  be  much  more  frugal  of  our  time 
thn  our  money,  the  one  being  infinitely  more  valuable 
Khin  the  other,  so  ought  we  to  be  particularly  watchful 
of  opfXNtunities.      There  are  times  and  seasons  proper 
for  every  purpose  of  life :   and  a  very  material  part  of 
prudence  is  to  judge  rightly  of  them,  and  make  the  best 
of  cbem.     If  you  have,  for  example  a  favour  to  ask  of  a 
phlegmatic  gloomy  man,  take  him,  if  you  can,  over  his 
bottle.     If  you  want  to  deal  with  a  covetous  man,  by  no 
means  propose  your  business  to  him  immediately  after  he 
has  been  pay ii^  away  money,  but  rather  after  he  has  been 
receiving.     If  you  know  a  person,  for  whose  interest  you 
have  occasion,  is  unhappy  in  his  family,  put  yourself  in 
his  wav  abroad,  rather  than  wait  on  him  at  his  own  house. 
A  statesman  will  not  be  likely  to  give  you  a  favourable 
audience    immediately  after  meeting  with  a  disappoint* 
mcnt  in  any  of  his  schemes.     There  are  even  many  peo- 
ple who  are  always  sour  and   ill-humoured  from  their 
risinf;  tiU  they  have  dined.  And  as  in  persons,  so  in  things, 
opportunity  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.     The  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  probable  rise  and  f;dl  of  merchan- 
lize,  the  favourable  seasons  of  importing  and  exporting, 
a  quick  eye  to  see,  and,  a  nimble  hand  to  seize  advantagee; 
as  they  turn  up ;    these  are  the  talents  which  raise  men 
&om  low  to  affluent  circumstances. 

It  would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  men  of  busi- 
ness, if  they  made  it  a  rule,  never  to  trust  any  thing  of  con- 
scjuencc  to  another,  which  they  can  by  any  means  do  them- 
v-Kcs.  I^'t  another  have  my  interest  ever  so  much  at  heart, 

1  :iin  sure  I  have  it  more  myself:  And  no  substitute  one  can 
employ,  can  understand  one's  business  so  well  as  the  prin- 
ripal,  which  gives  him  great  advantage  for  doing  things  in 
*hc  best  way,  as  he  can  ohungc  his  measures  according  to 
''ircumstanccs,  which  another  has  not  authority  to  do. 
As  for  dependants  of  all  kinds,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
itrays,  that  their  master's  interest  possesses,  at  most,  only 
•Se  !^ond  place  in  their  miiuls.  Self-love  will  ever  \x, 
:ij?  niling  principle,  and  no  fidelity  whatever  will  prevent 

2  p^Tvon  from  bestowing  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon  hi^ 

il 
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own  conccmsy  which  must  break  in,  less  or  more,  upon  his 
diligence  in  consulting  the  interest  of  his  constituent* 
How  men  of  business  can  venture,  as  they  do,  to  trust 
the  great  concerns  some  of  them  have,  for  cue  half  of 
cverv  week  in  the  vear,  which  is  half  the  vear,  to  servants^, 
and  they  expect  others  to  take  care  of  their  business,  wlien 
they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  minding  it  themselves^ 
is  to  me  inconceivable.  Nor  does  the  detection,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  frauds  of  such  people,  seem  at  all  to 
deter  our  men  of  business  from  trusting  to  them.     , 

There  is  indeed  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  know 
tlie  characters  of  those  we  confide  in.  How  should  wc 
imagine  we  can  know  those  of  others,  when  we. are  so  un- 
certain al>out  our  own  ?  What  man  can  sav  of  himself, 
I  never  shall  be  capable  of  such  a  vice  or  weakness  ?  And 
if  not  of  himself,  much  less  of  another.  Who  >vould  then 
needlessly  trust  to  another,  when  he  can  hardly  be  sure  o£ 
Idmself? 


SECTION  III. 

Of  Frugality  and  Economy.  Of  Projects.  Of  Diversions^ 

NEXT  to  diligence  and  assiduity  in  business,  frugality 
and  economy  are  the  most  necessary  for  him  who  would 
raise  himself  in  the  world  by  his  own  industr}\  Simple 
nature  is  contented  with  a  little,  and  there  is  liardly  any  cin- 
ployment  which,  ifpursued  with  prudence  and  attention, 
will  not  yield  an  income  sufiicient  for  the  necessary  uses  of 
life:  as,  on  tlie  other  hand,  no  revenue  is  so  great  as  to  be 
proof  against  extravagance.  Witness  the  emperor  Cdigula, 
who  in  a  few  years  spent  the  riches  of  the  world,  at  least  of 
the  Roman  world ;  1  mean  the  immense  treasures  his  avari- 
cious predecessor  Tiberius  had  been  amassing  for  twenty- 
two  years,  besides  the  current  revenues  of  the  empire ; 
and  found  himself  reduced  to  straits,  from  the  most  exor- 
bitant riches.  Every  person's  experience  confirms  this 
truth,  That  those  pleasures  of  life  which  cost  the  most  arc 
« the  least  satisfaetory  and  contrariwise.  The  noise  of  balls, 
plays,  and  masquerades,  is  tiresome  ;  the  parade  of  gilt 
c-.oacucs,  of  powdered  footmen,  and  of  state-visits,  is  ful- 
some ;  while  the  conversation  of  a  v.  iti:  and  virtuous  friend, 
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tw  endearments  of  a  faithful  wife  and  innocent  children, 
rfcirity  to  the  indigent,  which  none  but  a  good  economist 
can  bestow,  the  pursuit  of  useful  and  ornamental  know- 
IfdgCythe  study  of  virtue  and  religion,  these  ai'e  entertain- 
mmts  ever  new  and  ever  delightful.  And  if  a  wise  man  may 
tims  be  satisfied  from  himself;  if  the  noblest  pleasures  and 
truest  enjoyments  arc  only  to  be  had  in  our  own  hearts 
and  in  out  own  houses,  how  great  is  the  folly  of  mankind, 
who  fly  from  the  girnuine,  the  rational,  the  cheap,  and  easy 
attiiinable  enjoyments  of  life,  in  a  mad  pursuit  after  tlic 
ima^nar}',  ex|x:nsive,  and  tiresome  \^nities  of  show  and 
ostentation!   Were  the  enjoyments  which  pomp  and  gran- 
deur yield  (supposing  ihem  unimbittercd  with  reflections 
on  their  fatal  consecjuences,  which  will  ever  be  crowding 
into  the  mind)  infinitely  more  exquisite  than  those  of  vir- 
:iie  and  sobriety,  which  is  the  ver}-  contrar)-  of  the  truth, 
.1  prudent  man  would  take  care,  in  consideration  of  the 
^iKjrtness  of  life,  how  he  indulged  them  to  the  neglect  of 
the  serious  basuiess  of  life,  or  to  the  min  of  his  fortune. 
None  but  a  nuidman  would  lavish  aA\'ay  his  whole  ]xitri- 
mony  in  om-  si*ason,  with  the  prospect  of  poverty  and  mi- 
stn-  for  the  remainder  of  hi*idavs:  For  he  would  consi- 
cUt.  that  ;i  /fie  Janguislicd  out  in  \^Tctchedness,  or  in  de- 
•Kiidcftrc,  would  immensely  overbalance  the  pleasure  of 
rrikctinL'',  that  he  liad  spent  one  year  in  hearing  the  finest 
music,  iu  seeing  the  politest  company,  in  eating  the  rarest 
food,  ind  ill  drinking  the  richest  wines  the  world  could  af- 
ford :  Nay,  he  would  foresee  that  ll)e  reflection  upon  past 
pleasures  and  gaifllies  would  only  render  his  misery  so 
much  the  more  intolerable.     There  is  not,  indeed,  a  more 
dtplr>rible  case  than  that  of  a  person,  who,  by  his  own  fol- 
ly, has  reduced  himself  to  beggarj' :   For,  besides  the  other 
dKtresses  he  must  struggle -with,  he  has  the  cruel  r»tings  of 
\\is  own  reflections  to  torture  him,  and  is  deprived  of  the 
poor  con'iolalK)n  of  tlic  sympathy  and  compassion  of  his 
K-nuaintimrc*. 

Kvcry  person  who  liappens  by  any  means  whatever, 
though  u  liolly  out  of  his  own  power  either  to  foresee  or 
:>n-*%ent,  to  sink  in  the  world,  may  lay  his  account  with 
meeting  no  little  contempt  and  ill  usage  from  the  bulk  of 
lis  xc|uaintance,  and  even  from  those  for  whom  he  has 
.  R  bis  jirospcTity  done  the  jgn'atest  kindnesses.    But  \\\v*j\ 
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it  is  known  that  a  man's  misfortunes  are  owing  to  liis  own 
extravagance,  people  have  too  good  a  pretence  for  with- 
holding dieir  compassion  or  assistance,  and  for  treating 
him  with  neglect  and  contempt.  It  will  therefore  be  a 
young  person's  wisdom,  before  he  goes  too  far,  to  make 
such  reflections  as  tliese ;  ^^  Shall  I  lavish  away  in  youth- 
ful pleasure  and  folly  the  patrimony  that  must  support 
sne  my  whole  life  ?  Shall  I  indulge  myself  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  till  I  have  not  a  morsel  of  bread?  Snail  I 
revel  in  plays,  balls,  and  music-gardens,  till  I  bring  my- 
self to  a  goal  ?  Shall  I  waste  my  substance  in  regaling  a 
set  of  wretches,  who  will  turn  their  backs  upon  me  whm^ 
ever  they  have  undone  me  ?  Shall  I  pass  my  youth  like  a 
lord,  and  be  a  beggar  in  my  old  age  ?" 

There  is  nothmg  more  unaccountable  than  the  com- 
mon  practice  in  our  times,  among  that  part  of  the  people 
who  ought  to  be  the  examples  of  frugality  as  well  as  of 
industry,  the  citizens  of  London ;  I  mean  the  usual  wa^ 
of  setting  out  in  life*  It  seems,  generally  speaking,  as  if 
our  traders  thought  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  go  ta 
the  utmost  stretcn  of  expense,  which  their  circumstances 
will  afford,  and  even  beyond,  the  very  first  year  of  their 
setting  up.  That  a  young  shop-keeper,  and  his  new  mar- 
ried wife,  whose  joint  fortunes  would  not  make  up  five 
thousand  pounds,  should  begin  with  sitting  in  state  to  re- 
ceive company,  keeping  footmen,  carriages,  and  country- 
houses,  and  awkwardly  mimicking  the  extravagances  of  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  before  they  know  how  trade  may 
turn  out,  or  how  numerous  a  family  of  .^lildren  they  may 
have  to  provide  for ;  what  can  be  more  preposterous  ?  As 
if  the  public  had  so  little  discernment,  as  to  conclude  that 
people's  circumstances  were  always  according  to  the 
show  they  made.  How  easy  is  it  for  any  man  to  increase 
his  expense,  if  he  finds  his  income  increase  ?  And  how 
liard  is  it  to  be  obliged,  after  setting  out  in  a  grand  man- 
ner, to  retrench,  and  lower  the  sails  :  It  is  not  indeed  to  be 
done  in  trade,  without  affecting  a  person's  credit^  which 
accordingly  obliges  many  traders  to  go  on  in  the  exorbi- 
tant way  tliey  first  set  out  in,  to  their  own  ruin,  and  that  of 
others  who  have  been  engaged  with  tliem.  In  some 
countries,  insolvency,  where  a  good  account  of  the  causes 
which  brought  it  on  cannot  be  given,  is  punished  wit|i 
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dcadi.  If  the  law  of  England  were  as  severe,  what  the 
fate  of  many  of  the  bankrupt  citizens  of  London  must 
have  been,  every  one  may  judge. 

The  great  c(»isumption  of  private  fortunes  is  owing 
chiefly  to  those  expenses  which  are  constant,  and  run  on, 
day  after  day,  the  whole  year  round.  People  do  not 
seem  to  attend  sufficiently  to  the  consequences  of  the 
expense  of  one  dish,  or  one  bottle  of  wine  more  than 
enough  in  their  daily  economy.  Yet  the  saving  of  three 
or  four  shillings  a-day,  will  amount  to  sixty  or  eighty 
pounds  in  a  year ;  which  sum,  saved  up  yearly  for  thirty 
years,  the  ordinary  time  a  man  carries  on  business,  would 
amount  to  near  five  thousand  pounds,  reckoning  interest ; 
;md  still  more,  if  you  suppose  it  laid  out  in  an  advanta- 
geous trade. 

If  any  young  gentleman  of  fortune  imagines  the  large- 
ness of  nis  income  sufficient  to  render  frugality  and  econo- 
my useless,  a  little  experience  will  show  him  to  his  cost, 
that  no  error  can  be  greater.  The  cliarge  of  maintaining 
a  number  of  servants,  who  are  to  be  supported  not  only  in 
necessaries,  but  in  all  the  waste  and  destruction  they  please 
to  make ;  the  expense  of  coachmen,  iootmen,  horses  and 
hounds,  a  town-house  and  country-seat,  is  enormous. 
But  if  to  these  there  be  added  the  charge  of  a  mistress, 
that  alone  will  surmount  all  the  rest ;  and  the  expense  of 
a  steward  will  exceed  all  the  others  put  together :  For,  as 
none  of  the  other  dependants  upon  a  great  man  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do  more  tlian  run  away  witli  a  little  of  his 
cash,  or  the  proviwins  of  his  house  from  time  to  time^ 
they  cannot  utterlyruin  him  without  his  own  knowledge  : 
But  the  steward,  having  the  receiving  and  paying  of  all,  in 
his  own  hands,  may  very  easily,  in  a  short  time,  if  his  ac- 
counts are  not  looked  into,  appropriate  to  himself  the  bulk 
of  the  estate,  and  ruin  his  master  before  he  has  any  suspi- 
cion of  his  affairs  being  out  of  order. 

It  seems  to  me  very  unaccountable,  that  men  of  fortune 
should  think  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  utmost  stretch  of 
their  incomes,  and  generally  beyond  them ;  when  they 
must  find,  that  a  crowd  of  servants  and  dependants  is  but 
a  disturbance  to  happiness,  which  requires  peace  and  tran- 
quility, and  flies  from  noise  and  ostentation.  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  popularity  ?  By  no  means.    Half  the  money  laid 
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out  for  the  service  of  the  public^  or  in  judicious  chaiities, 
would  procure  a  gentleman  the  real  esteem  and  afPectioo 
of  his  neighbours ;  whereas,  the  greatest  expense  laid  out 
upon  those  bloodsuckers,  which  generally  feed  upon  the 
great,  does  but  expose  him  to  tlieir  contempt,  who  lai^ 
in  their  sleeve  to  find  tliey  can  so  grossly  gull  him  out  of 
his  monev. 

The  employing  a  number  of  working  people  in  improrw 
ing  barren  grounds,  in  laying  out  plantations,  in  raing 
buildings  for  a  continual  increase  of  tenants  upon  a  tfarir- . 
ing  estate,  with  the  acquisition  of  new  inhabitants,  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures,  and  providing  for  die  poor; 
these  are  the  arts  that  will  gain  a  country  gentleman  more 
popularity,  than  keeping  open  house  the  whole  year  nnmd. 

Let  me  advise  young  people  to  be  particularly  cautious 
of  new  schemes  or  projects.  There  is  not  one  of  9  hund- 
red that  ever  succeeds  at  all ;  nor  one  of  many  hiuidreds 
that  brings  their  inventors  any  thing  but  disappointment 
and  ruin.  The  reason  is  pretty  plain.  It  requires  a  great 
expense  to  set  any  new  scheme  on  foot.  The  bulk  of 
mankind  are  prejudiced  against  novelties,  and  conse- 
quently are  apt  to  oppose  them.  The  generality  oi  peo- 
ple are  likewise  jealous  of  every  scheme  that  may  any 
way  afiect  their  interest ;  and  many  from  pure  envy,  take 
a  pleasure  in  opposing  and  depreciating  everj^  new  pro- 
posal. The  contriver  himself  is  greatly  at  a  loss,  being 
•  obliged  to  trj'  various  methods  to  bring  his  designs  to 
bear,  and  to  lay  out  a  certain  expense  for  an  uncertain 
profit.  So  that  we  observe,  accordilttly)  M'hoever  pno- 
jects  any  thing  new  in  science,  in  mechanics,  or  in  trade, 
seldom  does  more  than  open  the  way  for  others  to  profit 
by  his  ingenuit\% 

Wliat  shall  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  pleasures  and 
diversions  in  an  age,  in  which  all  ranks,  sexes,  and  ages, 
run  to  excess  in  this  rcs|>ect?  And  yet  to  make  the 
amusements  of  life,  the  business  of  life,  is  absurd  in  any  ra- 
tional being  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  judgment  to  come, 
and  who  is  not  absolutely  certain  (which  I  believe  hardly 
any  one  A\'ill  pretend)  that  he  never  shall  be  called  to  give 
an  account  of  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  time.  But  if 
there  be  any  absurdity  greater  than  anotlier,  it  is,  that  a 
man  of  business  should  set  up  for  a  man  of  taste  and  plesr 
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spires :  YjH  we  see  the  public  diversions  of  this  great  city 
crowded  and  supported  chiefly  by  the  citizens.  We  see 
those  whose  business  is  in  town,  outv}'ing  one  another  in 
the  elegancy  of  their  country-houses  ;  plays,  balls,  operas, 
music-gardens,  concerts,  resorted  to  by  the  lowest  me- 
chanics— ^the  consequences  of  which  extravagances  are 
bankruptcies  innumerable  : — not  to  mention  frauds,  rob- 
beries, forgeries,  and  so  forth.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
support  a  family  in  the  most  frugal  way ;  but  when  ta 
the  ordinary  conveniences  of  life,  the  above  extravagances 
are  to  be  added,  there  is  no  end  of  it ;  and  the  covetous- 
ness  of  a  spendthrift  b  incomparably  more  mischievous 
than  that  of  a  miser.  The  latter  will,  at  worst,  only 
grind  the  face  of  the  poor,,  and  take  the  advantage  of  all  that 
are  less  cunning  than  himself;  but  the  former  will  not 
stick  at  forgery,  robbery,  or  murder. 

At  the  same  time,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  too 
much  against  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  diversions,  which 
even  defeats  its  own  end,  becoming,  through  excess,  a 
burden  and  fatigue,  instead  of  a  relaxation ;  after  all,  I  say, 
that  may  be  urged  against  this  reigning  folly  of  our  times* 
I  know  no  just  reason  why  a  man  of  business  should  deny 
himself  the  moderate  use  of  such  innocent  amusements  as 
his  fortune  or  leisure  will  allow ;  his  fortune,  in  a  consist- 
ency with  supporting  his  family,  and  contributing  to  the 
relief  of  the  indigent,  and  his  leisure,  in  a  consistency  with 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  his  own  affairs^ 
and  doing  offices  of  kindness  to  those  about  him..  Soma 
of  the  most  innocqa|amusements  I  know,  are  reading,  viz. 
history,  Jives,  geography,  and  natural  philosophy,  with  a 
very  little  choice  poetry  :  the  conversation  of  a  few  agree- 
able friends,  and  drawing,  where  there  is  a  genius  for  it. 
To  these  may  be  added,  riding  on  horseback  once  or  twice 
in  a  week,  whe/e  it  can  be  done  conveniently^ 

Music  is  never  safely  indulged^  where  there  is  too 
great  a  desire  to  excel  in  it ;  for  that  generally  draws  peo- 
ple into  an  expense  of  time  and  money,  above  what  the 
accomplishment,  carried  to  the  greatest  length,  is  worth. 

As  for  cards,  and  all  other  ways  of  gaming,  they  are  the 
min  of  rational  conversation,  the  bane  of  society,  and  the 
curse  of  tlie  nation. 
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SECTION  IV. 

(Jjf  Over-trading.    Of  Integrity^  prudentially  bonsidereJ^ 
Of  Credulity.     Of  prudent  Conduct  in  case  of  a  re— 
verse  of  Fortune.      Of  the  different   C/iaracters  <j^ 
Men^  and  how  to  apply  them. 

THERE  is  one  error  in  the  conduct  of  the  industrious 
part  of  mankind,  whose  effects  prove  as  fatal  to  their  for- 
tunes as  those  of  some  of  the  first  vices,  though  it  is  gene- 
rally the  most  active  and  the  ablest  men  who  run  into  it :  I 
mean  over-trading.  Profusion  itself  is  not  more  danger- 
ous ;  nor  does  idleness  bring  more  people  to  ruin,  than 
launching  out  into  trade  beyond  their  abihties.  The  exu- 
berant credit  given  in  trade,  though  it  is  sometimes  of  ad- 
vantage, especially  to  people  whose  capitals  aie  small,  is 
yet  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  more  detrimental  that  a  gene- 
rai  diffidence  would  be.  For  a  young  trader  to  tate  the 
utmost  credit  he  can  have,  is  only  running  the  utmost  risk 
he  can  run.  And  if  he  would  consider,  that  as  others 
trust  him  to  a  great  extent,  he  must  lay  his  account  with 
trusting  those  he  deals  with  to  a  great  value  likewise ;  and 
that  consequently,  he  must  run  a  great  many  hazards  of 
his  own  payments  falling  short,  and  that  the  failure  or  dis- 
appointment of  two  or  three  considerable  sums  at  the 
same  time,  may  disable  him  from  making  his  payments 
regularly,  which  is  utter  ruin  to  his  credit ;  if,  I  say,  a 
young  trader  were  to  consider  in  this  manner  the  conse- 
quence of  things,  he  would  not  thii#the  offtT  of  large 
credit  so  much  a  favour,  as  a  snare  ;  especially  if  he  like- 
wise reflected,  that  whoever  offers  him  large  credit,  and 
for  a  long  time,  without  sufficient  security,  will  think  he 
has  a  ripht  to  charge  a  very  considerable  profit  upon  the 
commodities  he  sells  him  ;  and  consequently  the  advan- 
tage he  can  gain  by  them,  must  be  too  inconsiderable  to 
make  up  for  the  risk  he  must  run.  The  trader  who  gives 
and  takes  large  credit,  especially  if  he  has  large  concerns 
in  foreign  parts,  and  is  not  possessed  of  a  very  considera- 
ble fortune,  must  be  liable  to  such  hazards,  and  such  ter- 
ror and  anxiety,  that  I  should  think  a  ver}'  moderate  pro- 
fit arising  from  trading  safely,  and  within  a  reasonable 
compass,  much  the  most  eligible.     I  know  but  one  sort 
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f  mcic  in  ivKich  \ar^  credit  might  be  safely  taken,  viz. 
"  n  (i(>t-  cotikl  quickly  make  siilcs  of  large  quatititic!>Q{ 
-<Is  for  rrady  moiicy  ;  and  in  suchu  tnide,to  take  ci-edil. 
noiic  miglitbuy  to  greater  advanlagc  for  ready  money, 
'I  bv  *eiy absurd. 

lere  is  no  subject  which  men  of  business  ouglit  to 
e  oftcner  in  their  view,  tlian  the  precariousness  of  hu- 
"hiti.     In  ordtT  to  die  success  of  any  scheme,  it  ia 
my  that  cverj-  material  cirevmisKuicc  lake  pkice ;  as^ 
T  n>  the  right  goiiifj  of  a  watch  or  clock,  it  is  ne- 
~5s3nr  tlut  tTfTj  one  of  the  wlieels  be  in  order.    To  sue 
t-rf  in  trade,  it  is  nccessiirj-  that  a  man  \x  possessed  of 
;  .^rpc  capital ;  that  be  be  well  qualified ;  (which  alone  com- 
(inneitdk  a  great  many  purtictilitrs,)  that  his  integrity  ' 
inuu^pi'Cted  ;  tliat  he  hiive  no  enemies  lo  blast  his  cred 
ihiit  fon:i|e;n  and  home  markets  keep  nearly  according  to '. 
rvpcctatinns ;  that  tho&c  he  d(.-als  with,  and  credits  to  any 
grvAt  extent,  Ik  bolhas  honest  and  sufficient  as  he  belicvcA 
them  ID  be ;  ttut  his  funds  never  fail  him  when  he  dc« 
pcwU  on  them  ;  and  that,  in  short,  every  thing  turn  oi 
to  hi<i  cxpcctiition.     But  surely  it  must  require  a  vc 
f^rcat  (Uj^rc*  of  that  sanguine  temjier,  so  common  in  youi 
to  muke  a  mail  persuade  himself  that  there  is  no  nuinncf 
uTiLizard  of  ht&  finding  hinitjelf  deceived,  or  disappointed' 
ia  wme  one,  among  so  many  particulars.     Yet  we  com-  , 
■Ji'Mdy  bi-c  instances  of  bankruptcies,  where  a  trader  shall. 
;jvc  gone  to  the  extent  of  perlfcijis  ten  times  the  value  of 
L>  capital :  Wl  by  means  of  large  credit,  and  niisinz 
...<jncy  witli  ofie  h^id,  to  pay  with  the  other,  has  supjKot* 
- 1  him-wlf  upon  tfK  effects  of  other  people,  till  at  length, 
viinc  ottc  or  other  of  his  last  shifts  failing  him,  down  hci^ 
links  with  his  owu  weight,  and  brings  hundreds  to  ruij 
Mdi  him. 
Upon  the  head  of  over  tratling,  and  hastening  to 
I    -iiinot  help  making  a  remark  on  the  conduct  < 
■  lem  of  large  eapiuls,  who,  for  the  sake  of  additi 
,..  already  too  great,  monopolize  the  market,  i 
r  a  profit  which  ihcy  know  dealers  of  smaller  for^ 
^^nol  possibly  live  by.      If  such  men  really  think,U 
rnti&ing  llkcmsclves  tims  on  ihc  ruin  of  otiicrs  ti 
He,  and  tliat  riches  got  tn  Uits  manner  an:  fuirljrl 
,  ihcy  must  cither  have  iicglcctcd  property  iiiform-  i 
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ing  their  consciences^  or  must  have  stifled  their  remoii- 
btrances. 

Whoever  M-ould  thrive  in  trade,  let  him  take  care,  above 
all  things,  to  keep  up  to  strict  integrity.  If  a  trader  is 
once  known  to  be  guilty  of  taking  exorbitant  profits ;  or 
other  unfair  advantages  of  those  he  deals  with,  there  b  an 
end  of  his  character :  And  unless  a  man  can  get  a  fortune 
by  one  transaction,  it  is  madness  in  prudentials  to  hazard 
his  whole  reputation  at  once :  And  even  if  he  could,  giv- 
ing his  soul  for  an  estate,  would  be  but  a  losing  trade. 
But  of  this,  more  hereafter. 

When  it  happens  that  one  is  solicited  to  lend  money,  or 
interpose  his  credit  for  any  person  in  difficulties,  the  right 
wav  is,  to  make  sure  either  that  the  sum  furnished  or  en- 
gaged  for,  be  such  as  he  can  lay  his  account  with  losing, 
without  any  material  detriment  to  his  affairs,  or  that  he 
have  an  unexceptionable  security  in  his  hands.  The  con- 
sequences of  lending  money,  or  being  security  for  others, 
generally  prove  the  loss  of  both  money  and  friend  :  For 
people  are  commonly  at  the  last  pinch  when  they  come  to 
borrowing,  and  it  is  not  an  inconsiderable  sum  that  will 
keep  them  from  sinking :  And  the  demand  of  payment 
seldom  fails  to  occasion  disgust  between  friends.  The 
l>est  method  I  know  for  supporting  a  man  of  merit  in  dis- 
tress, is,  for  a  set  of  three  or  four,  or  more,  according  to 
the  occasion,  to  contribute  conjunctly,  so  that  the  loss  be- 
ing divided,  if  it  should  prove  a  loss,  may  not  prove  fatal 
to  any  one  concerned.  And  if  in  this,  or  any  other  pru- 
dent way,  one  can  do  a  service,  in  a  tinne  of  need,  to  a  per- 
son of  merit,  one  ought  always  to  rejoice  in  the  opportu- 
nity ;  and  he  will  be  highly  to  blame  who  neglects  it. 
But  as  there  is  infinite  craft  and  knavery  among  mankind, 
let  me  advise  young  people,  to  beware  of  the  common 
weakness  that  period  of  life  is  generally  subject  to,  I  mean 
credulity.  The  most  openhearted  arc  the  most  liable  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  designing ;  though  one  would 
think  a  man's  knowing  his  own  intentions  to  be  sincere 
and  honest,  should  be  no  reason  for  his  concluding  every 
one  he  meets  to  be  of  the  same  character. 

There  is  no  certain  method  of  avoiding  the  snares  of 
the  crafty  :  But  it  would  be  a  good  custom  if  men  of  bu- 
siness made  it  their  usual  practice,  in  all  their  dealings, 
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>  aire  it  i»  practicabk',  to  dnin*  up  in  writing,  a  mijiute  or  I 
Mtmoriiiinl  ivirj' tmnsaciion,  subscribed  by  both,  with  a  I 
l'.  ,    that,  in  case  of  any  difierence,  the)rl 

Y^i'  to  submit  the  nutter  to  :irbiuation  ;  Fqrl 

^  it  I  I  a  for  a  dcblgning  |x:rson,  in  making  onl 

agrirniciit,  lo  ii.kc  no  notice  of  Uic  rtusonable  and  natural  I 
ctvuuquf ncc^  of  nil  advantageous  concession,  but  to  put  1 
^  the  pci»on  hi:  wants  to  take  an  advantage  of,  with  a  gc-  I 
'Aftavsr,  as,  /f\-  sfiatt^t/al/  out :  f  assure  you  I  mean  j 
fwify  I -won't  wrong  you  :  iind  !.uch  like  :  And  wlieii  ] 
5  come  to  Ul'  settled,  and  the  party  who  thinks  him-  I 
I'angiicvcd  tletUrcs,  that  lie  made  the  bargain  aJtogethcr  j 
fh  uiic  prasneet  of  having  such  and  such  advantages  al- 
I  him  ;  Ay,    says  the  sharjicr,  /  nmcr  told  you  l\ 
^"^ndd:  Thftugh  it  is  the  vcrj-  saine  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
[loacrs  of  dt  cci\  ing,  as  il'  lie  liad  expressly  consented  to  it ; 
jct  the  uuLappy  suRcJtr  must  sit  down  with  the  loss,  be- 
cause he  can  only  say  he  was  deceived  by  insinuations,  and  I 
Dotbyadircctfnjud  witliintliereachof  melaw.    One  can- 
'wrt  thrrcfore  be  loo  exact  in  making  contracts ;  nor  is  I 
'  -Iicd,  any  safety  in  dealing  widi deceitful  and  ava- J 

ix.oplc,  thougti  one  tliinks  he  uses  Uie  utmost  I 

i;  wtii,  I  bclicw,  gcnendly  be  found  of  good  use,  in  j 
order  to  understand  die  real  beiitimcnis  of  mankind,  and  \ 
to  discover  when  they  have  an)'  india-ci  clesign,  to  obser^-c  1 
-*"■"-,    ihcir  looks.     There  is  somcdiiiig  in  knavery  j 
Iiardly  bear  tlic  inspection  of  a  piercing  eye : 
.  will  generally  obiicrve,  in  a  sharper,  an  unstt^y  j 
,1  ■  d  !o<ik.     And  if  a  iicrson  is  jjcrsuaded  of  tli  1 
,1  ^  :-ii.ity  of  one  he  is  to  appear  before,  he  will 
.^'..  I'l  muster  up  enough  of  impudence  and  ar- 
..;,-.^,  ..,  !>^-r  liim  llu"ough  without  faltcrinj^.    Itwilltliert-  1 
iorc  be  a  good  way  to  try  one  w-hom  you  suspect  of  a  dc- 
lif^  upon  you,  by  fixing  your  eyes  upon  his,  and  by  J 
).cir„r;ri.r  nri  ;i  supposition  of  your  having  to  do  with  one  I 
>  '   <u  suspected,  and  what  you  would  do  tfi 

!k-  person  you  are  talking  widi,  be  n.ally 
' ,  he  will  hardly  be  capable  of  keeping  his 

uglit  iilwBys  to  suspect  men  remarkably  avari- 
' — *  '"O'c  gfinao^}';  is.a^rijat  enemy  to  honesty. 
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The  aged  arc  more  dangerous  than  young  people.  They 
are  more  desirous  of  gain,  and  know  more  indirect  ways  of 
coming  at  it,  and  of  outwiting  others,  than  the  young. 
It  will  be  your  wisdom  to  be  cautious  of  all  such ;  and  of 
those,  who  in  an  affected  manner  bring  in  religion  on  all 
Occasions,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  of  all  smooth  and 
fawning  people;  of  those  who  are  very  talkative,  and 
who,  in  dealing  with  you,  endeavour  to  draw  off  your  at- 
tention from  the  point  in  hand,  by  a  numl^r  of  incoherent 
reflections  introduced  at  random,  and  of  the  extremely 
suspicious ;  for  it  is  generally  owing  to  a  consciousness  ot 
a  designing  temper,  that  people  arc  apt  to  suspect  others. 
If  ever  you  hear  a  person  boast  of  his  having  got  any  exor- 
bitant advantage  in  his  dealings,  you  may,  generally  speak- 
ing, conclude  such  a  one  not  too  rigorously  honest.  It  is 
seldom  tliat  a  grcat  advantage  is  to  be  got,  but  there  must 
be  great  disadvantage  on  the  otlier  side.  And  whoever 
triumphs  in  his  having  got  by  another's  loss,  you  may 
easily  judge  of  his  character. 

There  is  a  sort  of  people  in  the  world,  of  whom  the 
young  and  unexperienced  stand  much  in  need  to  be  warn- 
ed. They  arc  the  sanguine  promiscrs.  They  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  sorts.  The  first  are  those,  who,  from  a  fool- 
ish custom  of  fawning  upon  all  those  they  come  into  com- 
pany with,  fiave  learned  a  habit  of  promising  to  do  great 
kindnesses,  wliich  they  have  no  thought  of  performing. 
The  other  are  a  sort  of  warm  people,  who,  while  they  are 
lavishing  away  their  promises,  have  really  some  thoughts 
of  doing  what  they  engage  for.  But  afterwards,  when  the 
time  of  performance  comes,  the  sanguine  fit  being  gone 
off,  the  trouble  or  expense  appears  in  another  light ;  the 
promiser  cools,  and  the  expectant  is  bubbled,  and  perhaps 
greatly  injured  by  the  disappointment. 

When  it  so  happens,  as  it  will  often  unavoidably,  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  wisdom,  and  the  strictest  integrity  of  con- 
duct, that  a  man  of  business  has  reason  to  think  he  cannot 
long  stand  it,  but  must  make  a  stop  of  payments,  it  will  be 
his  wisdom  to  call  together  his  creditors,  to  let  them  know 
the  state  of  his  affairs  before  they  come  to  the  worst;  and 
gain,  by  an  honest  and  full  surrender  of  all,  that  forbear- 
ance and  favour,  which  are  always  readily  granted  on  such 
occasions.     The  longer  a  bad  afiair  of  that  kind  goes  on, 
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it  gimrs  the  worse ;  the  constant  expense  of  living,  dimi- 
mues  the  funds ;  the  accounts  become  the  more  involv- 
ed,  and  more  and  more  bad  debts  sink  the  value  of  the 
mrfhrtunate  man's  estate.     Nor  is  such  a  misfortune  so 
extitmely  formidable,  where  a  trader  can  make  it  appear, 
tint  neither  gross  mismanagement,  nor  indirect  conduct 
hare  occasioned  it.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  often  hap- 
pened,  that  a  trader  has,  by  showing  a  singular  degree  of 
lioncstr  and  disinterestedness  on  sucn  an  occasion,  so  won 
the  compassion  and  esteem  of  his  creditors,  that  they 
have  not  only  allowed  him  time  to  make  up  his  afiairs,  but 
have  even  given  him  such  encouragement,  and  done  him 
such  kmdnesses,  as  have  enabled  him  to  raise  himself,  by 
his  industry,  to  circumstances  he  was  not  likely  ever  to 
have  anived  at.    If  a  trader  will  flounder  on,  from  misfor- 
tune to  misfortune,  in  hopes  of  getting  clear  by  some 
ludty  hit,  he  must  be  content  to  take  the  consequences ; 
but  pnidencc  will  direct  to  build  no  expectations  on  any 
scheme,  for  the  success  of  which  one  has  not  many  differ- 
ent probabilities,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  one  or  two. 

In  case  of  bankruptcy,  or  otherwise,  when  an  unfortu- 
nate trader,  through  the  lenity  of  his  creditors,  is  dis- 
rhargcd,  on  giving  up  his  effects,  and  paying  as  far  as  they 
mil  go,  there  is  not  the  least  pretence  for  questioning, 
whether  he  is  obliged  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  if  ever  it 
should  be  in  his  poH*er.  If  every  man  is  in  justice  oblig- 
ed to  make  full  payment  of  all  he  owes,  tlierc  is  no  doubt 
but  in  this  case  there  is  the  same  obligation,  or  rather  in- 
deed a  stronger ;  because  the  creditors  have  quitted  part 
of  n  hat  they  had  a  legal  chim  to,  and  have  thereby  laid 
him  under  an  obligation  to  do  them  justice,  if  ever  it 
should  be  in  his  power. 

The  success  of  business  being  so  extremely  precarious, 
it  is  a  ver}'  considerable  part  of  prudence  to  take  care  what 
yon  of  people  one  is  concerned  with.  One  %\'ould  not 
choose  to  take  credit  of  an  avaricious  and  cruel  man,  lest 
it  should  happen,  by  an  unlucky  run  of  trade,  that  one's 
Jbirs  should  go  into  confusion,  and  one  should  fall  imder 
the  power  of  such  a  person ;  because  one  could  expect 
nochii^  from  such  a  creditor  but  die  most  rigorous  treat- 
ment the  law  would  allow. 

The  kno^'ledge  of  human  nature,  the  connection  be- 
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tween  men's  general  characters  and  their  respective  belu- 
viour,  and  the  prudence  of  u^ng  mankind  according  to 
their  dispositions  and  circumstances,  so  as  to  gain  one's 
laudable  designs  by  them,  is  a  veiy  important  part  of 
conduct. 

A  miser,  for  example,  is  by  no  means  a  proper  person 
to  apply  to  for  a  favour  that  will  cost  hun  any  thing.  But 
if  he  be  a  man  of  any  principle,  he  will  make  an  excellent 
partner  in  trade,  or  arbitrator  in  a  dbpute  about  projperty : 
For  he  will  condescend  to  little  things,  and  sticUe  iot 
trifles,  which  a  generous  man  would  scorn* 

A  passionate  man  will  fly  into  aragc  at  a  trifling  aflGcont; 
but  he  will,  generally  speaking,  soon  forget  thed^sobliga- 
tion,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  any  service  in  his  power  to  maie 
it  up  with  you.  It  is  not  therefore,  by  far,  so  dangerous 
to  disoblige  such  a  one,  as  the  gloomy,  sullen  mortal^  who 
hardly  seems  displeased,  and  yet  will  wait  seven  years  for 
an  opportunity  of  doing  you  a  mischief.  Again,  a  cool 
alow  man  is,  generally  speaking,  the  fittest  to  advise  with : 
but  for  dispatch  of  business,  make  use  of  the  wann,  san- 
guine temper. 

An  old  man  will  generally  give  you  the  best  advice ; 
but  tlie  young  is  the  fittest  for  bustling  for  your  interest 
There  arc  some  men  of  no  character  at  Idl ;  but  take  a  new 
tincture  from  the  last  company  they  were  in.  It  is  not 
safe  to  liavc  any  thing  to  do  with  ^uch. 

Some  men  are  wholly  ruled  by  their  wives,  and  most 
men  a  good  deal -influenced  by  them ;  as  in  matters  of  the 
economy  and  decorum  of  life  it  is  fit  they  should.  It  will 
therefore  be  prudent,  generally  speaking,  to  accommodate 
one's  schemes  to  the  humour  of  both  parties,  when  one  is 
to  enter  into  important  concerns  with  a  married  man. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  thing  very  valuable  in  the 
mind  of  a  covetous  man.  Avarice  is  generally  the  vice  of 
abject  spirits ;  as  extravagance  often,  not  always,  of  gene- 
rous  minds.  Men,  who  have  a  great  talent  at  getting  of 
money,  most  commonly  have  no  other ;  and  you  may  for 
the  most  part,  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  man,  who  has 
raised  exorbitant  wealth  from  nothing,  has  been  too  much 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  to  mind  liis  own  im- 
provement, or  any  thing  besides  money. 

A  bully  is  generally  a  coward.     When,  therefore,  one 
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happens  unluckily  to  have  to  do  with  such  a  one,  the  best 
way  is  to  make  up  to  him  boldly,  and  answer  him  with 
iirmness ;  if  yon  show  the  least  sign  of  submission,  he 
will  take  the  advantage  of  it  to  use  you  ill. 

A  boaster  is  to  be  suspected  in  all  he  says.  Such  men 
liave  a  natural  infirmity,  which  makes  them  forget  what 
they  are  about,  and  run  into  a  thousand  extravagances, 
which  have  no  connection  with  truth.  Their  assertions, 
their  professions  of  friendship,  their  promises,  and  their 
threatenings,  go  for  nothing  with  men  of  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  arc  by  no  means  to 
be  trusted  with  a  secret.  If  they  do  not  discover  it  from 
vanity,  they  will  through  le\'ity.  There  is  the  same  dan- 
ger in  trusting  the  man  who  loves  his  bottle,  and  is  often 
disordered  with  liquor. 

A  meek  tempered  man  is  not  the  proper  person  to  soli- 
cit business  for  you :  Tiis  modesty  will  be  easily  con- 
foimded.  Nor  is  the  man  of  passion,  nor  the  talkative 
man :  the  first  will  be  apt  to  be  put  out  of  temper,  and 
the  other  to  forget  himself,  and  blunder  out  somewhat 
that  may  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  negociation.  The 
fittest  character  to  be  concerned  with,  is  tliat  in  which 
are  united  an  inviolable  integrity,  founded  upon  rational 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  a  cool  but  daring  tem- 
per, a  friendly  heart,  a  ready  hand,  long  experience,  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  a  solid  reputation 
of  many  years  standing,  and  easy  circumstances. 

A  man's  ruling  passion  is  the  key  by  which  you  may 
let  yourself  into  his  character,  and  may  pretty  nearly  guess 
at  his  future  conduct,  if  he  be  not  a  wit  or  a  fool ;  for 
they  act  chiefly  from  caprice.  There  arc  likewise  con- 
nections between  the  different  parts  of  men's  characters, 
which  it  will  be  useful  for  you  to  study.  If  you  find  a 
man  to  be  cowardly,  for  example,  you  may  suspect  him 
to  be  cruel,  deceitful,  and  sordid.  If  you  know  another 
to  be  hasty  and  passionate,  you  may  generally  take  it  for 
granted,  he  is  open  and  artless ;  and  so  on.  But  dicse 
rules  admit  of  exceptions. 

There  are  six  sorts  of  people,  at  whose  hands  you^  need 
not  expect  much  kindness.  The  sordid  and  narrow  mind- 
ed, think  of  nobody  but  their  noble  selves.  The  lazy  will 
hot  take  the  trouble  to  serve  you.     The  busy  have  not 
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time  to  think  of  you.  The  overgrown  rich  man  is  above 
minding  any  one  who  needs  his  assistance.  The  poor 
and  unhappy,  has  neither  spirit  nor  ability.  The  good 
natured  fool,  however  willing,  is  not  capable  of  serving 
you. 

In  negociating,  there  are  a  number  of  circumstances  to 
be  considered,  the  neglect  of  any  of  which  may  defeat 
yoiu:  whole  scheme.     First,  the  sex.     Women,  generalhr 
speaking,  are  naturally  diffident  and  timorous ;  not  admi* 
rers  of  plain  undisguised  truth,  apt  to  be  shocked  at  the 
least  defect  of  delicacy  in  the  address  of  those  who  ap- 
proach them ;  fond  of  new  schemes ;  if  frugal,  apt  to  di^ 
viate  into  sordid  narro\iiiess ;  almost  universally  given  to 
show  and  finer}' ;  easily  influenced  by  inconsiderable  mo- 
tives, if  suitable  to  their  humour ;  and  not  to  be  convinc- 
ed of  the  propriety  of  your  proposal,  so  much  by  solid 
reasoning,  as  by  some  witty  or  lively  manner  of  oflfering 
it ;  once  displeased  and  always  cold ;  if  wicked  enough 
to  be  revengeful,  will  stick  at  nothing  to  accomplish  it. 
But  this  last  is  an  uncommon  character. 

The  age  of  the  person  you  are  to  deal  with  is  also  to  be 
considered.  Young  people  are  easily  drawn  *into  any 
scheme,  merely  for  its  being  new,  especially  if  any  cir- 
eumstance  in  it  suits  their  vanity  or  love  of  pleasure. 
They  are  as  easily  put  out  of  conceit  with  a  proposal  by  the 
next  person  they  converse  with.  They  arc  not  good  coun- 
sellors :  but  are  vcrj'  fit  for  action,  where  you  prescribe 
them  a  track,  from  which  tliey  know  they  are  not  to  vary» 
which  ought  always  to  be  done.  For  youth  is  generally 
precipitate  and  thoughtless.  Old  age,  on  the  contrary,  is 
slow,  but  sure ;  cautious,  generally,  to  a  degree  of  suspi- 
ciousness ;  averse  to  new  schemes  and  ways  of  life ;  gene^ 
rally  inclining  towards covetousness ;  fitter  to  consult  with, 
than  to  act  for  you ;  not  to  be  won  by  fair  speeches^  or 
convinced  by  long  reasonings ;  tenacious  of  old  opinions, 
eustoms,  and  formalities ;  apt  to  be  disobliged  widi  those, 
especially  younger  people,  who  pretend  to  question  tlieir 
judgment ;  fond  of  deference,  and  of  being  listened  ta 
Young  people  in  their  anger  mean  less  than  they  say ; 
old  people  more.  You  may  make  it  up  with  most  young 
men ;  old  people  are  generally  slow  in  forgiving. 

The  proper  time  of  addressing  a  pa'son,  upon  an  aflfaif 
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of  any  consequence,  is  to  be  carefully  considered.  Wait 
on  a  courtier,  when  he,  or  any  friend,  whose  interest  he 
espouses,  is  candidate  for  some  place  of  preferment.  He 
will  not  then  venture  to  give  you  a  flat  denial  (however  he 
may  gull  you  with  promises)  for  fear  you  should  have  it 
in  your  power  to  traverse  his  design.  Or  when  he  has 
just  had  success  in  some  of  his  schemes ;  for,  being  then 
in  good  humour,  he  may  give  you  a  more  favourable  re- 
ception. Do  biisiness  with  a  phlegmatic,  slow  man,  after 
he  has  drank  his  bottle ;  for  then  his  heart  is  open.  Treat 
with  a  gay  man  in  the  morning ;  for  then,  if  ever,  his  head 
is  clear. 


SECTION.    V. 

Of  the  Regard  due  to  the  Opinion  of  others.    Of  Quarrels. 

THERE  is  a  weakness  very  common  among  the  best 
sort  of  people,  which  is  very  prejudicial,  to  wit ;  letting 
their  happiness  depend  too  much  upon  tlie  opinion  of 
others.  It  is  certain  there  is  nothing  more  contemptible 
than  the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  multitude.  Other 
people  lie  under  such  disadvantages  for  coming  at  our 
true  characters,  and  are  so  often  misled  by  prejudice  for 
or  against  us,  that  it  is  of  very  litile  conseciuence  whether 
they  approve  our  conduct,  if  our  own  conscience  con- 
demns us,  or  whether  they  find  fault,  if  we  are  sure  we 
acted  from  honest  motives,  and  with  a  view  to  worthy 
ends.  But  indeed,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  endeavour 
to  please  mankind,  it  is  naturally  impracticable ;  for  the 
most  part  are  so  much  governed  by  fancy,  that  what  will 
win  tlieir  hearts  to-day,  will  disgust  them  to-morrow;  and 
the  humours  and  prejudices,  which  rule  them,  are  so  vari- 
ous, and  so  opposite,  that  what  will  please  one  sect  or 
party,  will  thoroughly  dissatisfy  the  contrary. 

A  wise  man,  when  he  hears  of  reflections  made  upon 
him.  Will  consider  if  they  are  just  or  not.  If  they  are,  he 
will  correct  the  faults  taken  notice  of  publicly  by  an  enemy, 
as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been  hinted  to  him  in  private  by 
a  friend.  He,  who  has  in  himself  wherewith  to  correct 
his  errors,  has  no  reason  to  be  uneasy  at  finding  them  out; 
but  the  contrarv. 
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Whenaoe  has  had  informadon  ofhis  being  ill  used  bjr 
anodier  beiiind  his  back,  h  b  first  ofall,  necessary  to  know 
widi  die  ntmost  cenaintv.  die  exact  truth  of  what  was 
said,  and  the  manner  and  probuble  design  of  the  qieakcr. 
Odierwise  the  consequence  may  be,  that,  after  you  have 
expressed  \  our  resentment,  you  may  find  the  whcde  was 
£ilse,  or  not  worth  your  nodce,  uhich  iast  b  generally  the 
case.  And  then  you  are  obliged  to  own  you  went  too 
fir,  so  that  the  other  then  thinks  himself  the  offended  per- 
son. And  very  few  of  mankind  know  w  hat  it  b  sincendy 
and  from  the  heart  to  fcH^ive,  even  after  the  most  abject 
submission. 

He  who  sees  up  for  forgiving  all  injuries,  will  have  no- 
thing else  to  do.  He  who  appears  to  be  weak,  will  be  of- 
ten imposed  on.  And  he  who  [vetends  to  cxtjuoidinaiy 
shre\vdncss,  invites  deceivers  to  try  their  talent  upcm  him. 
Therefore,  a  litde  spirit,  as  well  as  much  sagacity,  b  neces- 
sary, to  be  upon  even  terms  with  the  world. 

If  you  can  bring  yourself  either  not  to  listen  to  slandcn 
against  yoursdf ;  not  to  believe  that  they  were  uttered ;  to 
persuade  yourself  that  the  person  who  uttered  them,  was 
out  of  humour  at  the  time,  or  was  drunk,  or  that  he  did 
not  so  much  mean  to  prejudice  you,  as  to  divert  the  com- 
pany ;  that  he  was  imposed  upon  with  respect  to  your 
character ;  or  that  he  is  to  be  pitied  and  foigiven ;  if  you 
can  bring  yourself  to  any  of  these,  you  may  make  your- 
self easy,  and  rise  above  scandal  and  malice.  And  if  you 
should  make  a  matter  of  law,  or  of  life  and  death,  of  every 
idle  surmise  against  you,  you  will  not  be  a  whit  the  more 
secure  from  scandal ;  but  the  contrar}*.  Notliing  will  so 
eflcctually  keep  you  under  cover  from  the  strife  of  tongues, 
as  a  peaceable  disposition,  loving  retirement  and  obscurity, 
and  averse  to  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  others. 

It  is  ver}'  difiicult  to  interfere  in  other  people's  quarreb 
or  concerns  of  any  kind,  without  suffering  from  it,  one  way 
or  other.  The  wisest  men  are  always  the  most  cautious 
of  such  interpositions :  well  knowing  how  little  good  is  to 
be  done,  and  what  a  risk  one  runs.  Even  when  advice  b 
asked,  it  is  ver}'  often  w  ithout  any  intention  of  following 
it.  And  the  only  consequence  of  giving  one's  sentiments 
freely,  is  disobliging. 

The  proper  tcnijKT  of  mind  for  accommodating  a  differ- 
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fofie  has  any  regard  cither  to  prudence  or  humanhy, 

0  means  a  spiteful,  a  reveng^ul,  or  a  sour  humour, 
ch  a  bcliaviour  will  only  widen  the  breach,  and  in- 
he  quarrel. 

lie  same  time,  will  it  not  be  pnident  to  appear  dis- 
oput  up  with  any  terms,  or  drop  the  affiiir  in  dis- 
any  rate,  thouf^h  that  is  often  the  best  that  is  to  be 

en  one  has  to  do  with  a  bad  man  he  may  think  him- 
II  off,  if  he  suffers  but  a  little  by  him,  and  be  thank- 
t  he  has  got  clear  of  him.  For  such  a  one  will  go 
.  against  a  conscientious  person,  which  he  dares  not 

1  his  own  defence. 

vain  to  think  of  doing  any  thing  by  letters  towards 
3^  up  a  point  in  dispute.  One  hour's  conversation 
more  than  twentv  letters.  Thev  are  ticklish  wea- 
nd  require  to  be  handled  with  the  greatest  caution, 
he  present  head  of  differences  and  quarrels,  it  may 
amiss  just  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  duel3,  aris- 
n  a  false  notion  of  the  point  of  honour.  True  ho- 
les not  consist  in  a  waspish  temper,  or  a  disposition 
e  a  matter  of  bloodshed  of  everv  trifle ;  but  m  an  in- 
e  attachment  to  truth  and  virtue,  in  spite  of  fear, 

or  death  itself.  And  if  it  be  better  to  flatter  a 
lan  fight  him ;  if  it  be  wisdom,  of  two  evils  to 
the  least ;  and  if  the  consideration  of  the  atrocious 
ness  of  throwing  away  life,  and  rusliing  into  the 
e  of  our  Almighty  Judge  in  the  very  act  of  insult- 
1,  without  opportunity  for  repentance,  had  its  due 
with  people,  one  would  think  they  would  contrive 
y  of  settling  disputes,  rather  tlian  with  the  sword, 
rson  lias  committed  a  slight  injury  against  me, 
ies  the  prudence,  or  the  common  sense,  of  giving 
opportunity  of  injuring  me  still  worse ;  I  mean  by 
my  life. 

atly  approve  the  conduct  of  an  £n}|^ish  oiEcer  in 
*s,  whose  example  may  serve  as  an  universal  mo- 
*hat  gentleman,  having  received  a  challenge  from 
,  refused  to  be  the  cause  of  the  shedding  of  either 
I,  or  another's  blood,  cold.    The  challen^  posted 

a  coward  :  He  posted  the  other  for  a  liar.  The 
^r  threatened  to  cane  him.   He  told  him  he  would 
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stand  on  his  own  defence.  The  challenger  attacked  himi^  p 
He  received  him  \\  iili  a  blow  oi  acudgel  on  the  head,  wUoli  p 
laid  him  sprawling.  He  recovered,  drew,  and  madeJn  jK 
ill-directed  pass  at  the  pacific  gentleman,  who  receiwi  "^ 
him  on  the  point  of  his  sword ;  which  ended  the  quanek 
The  gentleman's  courage  being  well  known,  and  the  whQ% 
affair  being  public,  it  was  brought  in  man-slaughter,     jic  It 

SECTION  VI. 
Of  Marriage. 

IT  is  one  of  tlic  greatest  unhappinesses  of  our  tina 
tliat  matrimony  is  so  much  discountenanced :  That  IB 
London,  and  in  other  great  cities,  so  many  never  vmtf 
at  all,  and  that  the  greatest  part  have  got  into  the  unhapff 
and  unnatural  way  of  wasting  the  best  years  of  their  lives, 
in  pursuit  of  a  giddy  round  of  vain  amusements  and  crimi* 
nal  pleasures,  (if  any  thing  criminal  can  be  called  a  pka*^ 
sure ;)  looking  upon  the  married  state  as  the  end  of  all  the 
happiness  of  life,  whereas  it  is  in  truth,  when  entered  into 
with  prudence,  only  the  beginning.  How  do  we  accords 
in^^ly  see  our  youth  go  on  to  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age, 
without  ever  thinking  of  settling  in  life,  as  becoiots 
christians  and  members  of  society,  till  at  last,  being  sated 
and  cloyed  with  lawless  love,  avarice  drives  them  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  a  wealthy  family,  or  dotage  puts  them 
upon  misapplying  that  sacred  institution  to  the  most  scxdid 
purposes. 

The  advantage  of  early  marriage,  both  to  the  comrnu* 
nity  and  to  particulars,  and  the  mischiefs  which  might 
therel^y  be  prevented,  are  not  to  be  expressed.  It  is  there- 
fore my  advice  to  all  my  young  readers,  that  they  enlcar 
into  the  marriage  state  as  soon  as  they  find  thcnrunlwi 
settled  in  a  likely  way  of  supporting  a  family.  Anckl^femii 
promise  them,  upon  the  general  experience,  of  ail 
and  good-natured  men,  that,  if  they  make  a  jj 
choice,  the  only  thing  they  will  have  occasion  tai 
will  be,  tliat  they  did  not  enter  into  tliat  state  a|i 
that  they  will  find  it  as  much  beyond  thelui 
life,  as  case  and  affluence  are  beyond  the  nan* 
stances.    Indeed,  what  can  be  conceivcdft] 
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an  iapefffect  state,  than  an  inseparable  union  of  interests 
benrcen  two  persons,  who  love  one  another  with  sincerity 
ad  laidenicsb ;  who  mutually  desire  to  oblige  one  another ; 
wd  who  can,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  unbosom  to 
rjoc  another  ali  their  joys,  and  all  their  griefs,  whereby  the 
ooe  may  be  double  and  the  other  divided  f  If  friendship 
has  afforded  matter  for  so  many  commendations,  worked 
up  with innunurablc  figures  of  rhetoric,  what  muy  not  be 
said  of  that  most  perfect  of  all  friendships,  which  subsists 
between  married  |X-rsons*? 

I  do  not  deny,  that  there  are  women,  whose  natural  tern* 
pi rs  are  so  unhappy,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  live  with  them ; 
nur  that  tlie  ladies  of  our  times  give  themselves  up,  too  gc- 
ocnlly  to  an  idle  and  exjK-nsive  manner  of  life,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  economy,  and  the  vexation  of  prudent  mas- 
imuf  families :  but  it  must  be  owned,  at  the  same  time, 
liial  the  greatest  numlK-r  of  unliappy  husbands  have  them- 
buves  clut flv  to  tliank  for  what  they  suiFer.  If  a  man  wiU 
be  so  u  cak,  as  for  tlie  sake  of  either  beauty  or  fortune,  to 
run  die  desperate  hazard  of  taking  to  his  bosom  a  fury,  or 
4n  kliut ;  or  if  lie  will  sufler  a  woman,  who  might  by  gen- 
lie  and  pnulent  ways,  be  reclaimed  from  her  ibllics,  to  run 
'ju  to  ruin,  without  having  the  spirit  to  warn  her  of  the  con- 
v.f|ucnces ;  or  if,  instead  of  endeavouring  by  the  humane 
mcllKxls  of  remonstrance  and  persuasion,  joined  with  the 
endear ments  of  eonj  ugal  ailection,  which  a  woman  must 
ijc  a  monster  to  resist ;  I  say,  if  instead  of  endeavouring, 
bv  mild  and  aftectionate  methods,  to  show  her  the  error 
.Jid  bad  eonse(]uences  of  her  manner  of  lifi*,  a  man  will 
rcMilve  tcj  carry  things  with  a  high  hand,  and  10  use  a  wo. 
nun  of  naturiii  sense,  birtli,  and  fortune,  every  \vi\y  C(]ual 
Ui  himself,  as  a  sbve,  or  a  fool,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  re- 
monstrances arc  incflectual,  and  tliat  domestic  peace  is  iii- 
iani|>ted  and  economy  subverted. 

It  is  not  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  the  most  sprightly 
tt  it,  or  the  largest  fortune,  nor  all  three  together,  nor  an 
hundred  other  accomplishments,  if  such  there  wea\  tliat 
M  ill  make  a  man  happy  in  a  partner  for  life,  who  is  not  en- 
doift  ed  with  the  two  princifial  accomplishments,  of  good 
icnse  and  good  nature.  If  a  woman  has  not  common 
sense,  she  can  be  in  no  respect  a  fii  comimnion  f-jr  a  rra- 
konablc  man.     On  tlie  contrary,  the  whole  belaiviour  of  a 
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fool  must  be  disgusting  and  tiresome  to  every  one  tfatt 
knoll's  her,  especially  to  a  husband,  who  is  obuged  to  be 
more  in  her  company  than  any  one  else,  who  must  there- 
ibre  see  more  of  her  follv  than  anv  one  else,  and  murt 
suffer  more  from  the  shame  of  it,  as  being  more  nearly 
ocmnected  \nth  her  than  any  person.  If  a  woman  hs 
not  some  small  share  of  sense,  \rhat  means  can  a  husband 
use  to  set  her  right  in  any  error  of  conduct,  into  many  4i 
which  she  will  naturally  run  f  Not  reason  or  argument^ 
for  a  fool  is  proof  ag^unst  that.  And  if  she  has  not  a  fit* 
tie  good  nature,  to  attempt  to  advise  her,  \nil  be  only  ar- 
guing with  a  tempest,  or  rousing  a  fiiry. 

If,  between  the  two  married  persons,  there  be,  upon  the 
whole  enough  for  a  comfortable  subsistence  acccxding*  to 
their  station  and  temper  of  mind,  it  signifies  veiy  little 
whether  it  comes  by  one  side,  or  the  other,  or  both*  No- 
thing is  more  absurd,  than  that  it  should  seem  of  such  im- 
portance in  the  judgment  of  many  people,  that  a  gentleman 
make  a  match  suitable  to  himself,  as  they  often  vefy-  im* 
properly  call  it ;  by  which  they  mean,  that  he  is  in  duty 
bound  to  find  out  a  lady  possessed  of  a  fortune  equal  to 
his  own,  though  what  he  has  already,  may  be  moie  than 
sufficient  for  supporting  the  rank  he  is  bom  in.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  mercenary  way  of  proceeding,  are  only 
the  accumulating  more  and  more  materials  for  luxury, 
vanity,  and  ostentation,  the  perversion  of  the  institution  of 
marriage,  which  was  for  the  mutual  support  and  comfort  of 
the  parties,  into  a  mere  affair  of  bargain  and  sale ;  the  alie» 
nating,  or  cooling  the  affections  of  the  parties  for  one  an- 
other, by  showing  each  of  them,  that  the  union  was  not 
entered  into  by  the  other  on  account  of  any  personal  re- 
gards,  but  from  mercenary  motives  only ;  and  the  separa- 
tion, instead  of  the  union  of  interests.  It  is  no  wonder,  - 
that  such  marriages  prove  unhappy  ;  and  that  each  shoakl 
look  upon  the  otlier  as  a  clog  annexed  to  the  fortune,  which 
was  the  principal  object  each  aimed  at,  and  should  there-' 
fore  mutually  wish  one  another  well  out  of  the  way. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  insinuate,  that  every  woman  of 
f<»tune  must  of  course  be  good  for  nothing.  But,  that  a 
man  in  affluent  circumstances  is  much  to  blame,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  adding  to  an  heap,  already  too  large,  enters  into 
an  engagement,  to  which  inclination  does  not  lead  him;' 
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and  deprives  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  gaining  and  fix- 
am  the  affections  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable  person,  raised 
if  Jum  tea  rank  above  her  expectations,  and  thereby  inspir- 
ed,  if  she  is  not  wholly  void  of  goodness,  with  such  a  sense  of 
gniitude  to  her  benefactor,  as  must  influence  all  her  actions. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  dreadful  than  the 
prafipcct  those  people  have,  who  from  romantic  love,  run 
pRCqiilately  into  an  engagement,  that  must  hold  for  life, 
without  considering  or  providing  for  the  consequences. 
Th'o  young  persons,  who  hurr}-  into  marriage,  without  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  an  income  to  support  them  and 
ihcir  family,  are  in  a  condition  as  wretched  as  any  I  know 
o(,  where  a  guilty  conscience  is  out  of  the  question.  Let 
a  man  consider  a  little,  when  he  views  the  object  of  his 
passion,  to  whom  he  longs  to  be  united  by  a  sacred  and 
indksaoluble  bond,  how  he  will  bear  to  see  those  eyes, 
every  glance  of  which  makes  his  heart  bound  with  joy, 
drowned  in  tears,  at  tlie  thought  uf  misery  and  pover^ 
coming  upon  her ;  how  he  will  bear  to  see  that  face,  whose 
^mile  rejoices  his  soul,  grown  pale  and  haggard  through 
anguish  of  mind  ;  or  how  he  will  bear  to  think  that  the 
offiiphng,  hhe  is  going  to  bring  forth,  is  to  be  bom  to  beg- 
^.iT\  and  mi^ry.  If  young  people  consider  maturely 
ihi-  li-ariul  consequences  of  marriage,  where  there  is  no 
prospect  of  a  proper  provision,  and  where  the  anguish  of 
poverty  will  Ix:  the  more  intolerable,  the  more  sincere  their 
Jtrctions  are ;  they  would  not  run  headlong,  us  we  often 
yx  them,  into  misery  irretrievable. 

It  nuy  often  happen,  that  the  family  and  connexions 
uith  which  a  woman  is  engaged,  may  alone  Ix*  of  more 
advantage  to  a  man  than  a  fortune  ;  as  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  happen,  that  a  woman  of  fortune,  may  be  so  given 
to  expense,  or  may  bring  with  her  siieh  a  tribe  of  poor 
rtlations,  as  thrice  the  income  of  her  fortune  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  maintain.  In  either  of  these  cases,  a  man's 
prudence  is  to  direct  him  to  make  that  choice  which  will 
^A.  iTic  best  u|)on  the  whole. 

h  is  a  fatiil  error  in  the  conduct  of  many  yoimg  people 
n  *Jie  lower  ranks  of  life,  to  make  choice  of  young  women, 
«ho  lia\  c  been  brought  up  in  indolence  and  gaiety,  and 
^a  uoi  pf>ssessed  of  fortunes  suitable  to  the  manner  of 
lij'c  dKr)  have  been  accustomed  to.  The  probable  conse- 
qucncj  of  such  matches,  is  great  and  remediless  miscrj*. 
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For  such  women,  having  never  been  practised  in  the  ecaiio- 
my  of  families,  are  incapable  of  applying  themselves  urith 
that  attention  and  assiduity,  much  less  condescensicm,  to 
the  meaner  parts  of  household  affairs  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  \\  here  the  income  is  but  moderate.  If  a  ycnug 
trader's  gains  are  but  small,  and  his  help-mate  neither 
brings  in  any  thing  to  the  common  stock,  nor  knowB  horn 
to  make  the  most  of  a  little,  and  at  the  same  time  ikat 
is  a  prospect  of  a  numerous  family  of  children  coming  on, 
with  the  casualties  of  sickness,  a  decay  of  trade,  and  so  forth, 
the  man,  who  finds  himself  involved  in  such  a  scene  df 
troubles,  may  justly  be  looked  upon,  as  among  the  most 
wretched  of  mortals. 

Those  marriages,  in  short,  are  likely  to  be  crowned  with 
all  the  happiness  this  state  admits  of,  where  a  due  regard 
is  had  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  to  personal  endowmentB 
as  an  agreeable  appearance,  and  a  suitable  age,  and  to 
prudential  considerations ;  and  where  either  the  one  or  the 
other  is  neglected,  misery  is  tlie  consequence  to  be 
looked  for. 

There  is  no  care  or  diligence  too  much  to  use,  nor  any 
inquiry  too  curious  to  be  made,  before  one  engages  for. 
life.  In  an  unhappy  marriage  every  little  occurrence! , 
every  trifling  circumstance  calls  to  remembrance  tlie 
%yretchediiess  of  the  state,  and  the  happiness  one  has  miss- 
ed by  making  an  injudicious  choice ;  as,  on  the  contranr, 
in  an  hap])y  union,  no  accident  is  too  trifling  to  pass  with- 
out furnishing  somewhat  to  give  pleasure  or  entertainmenti 
which  must  be  heightened  by  being  mutual.  Let  young 
people,  therefore,  be  advised,  above  all  things,  to  be  care- 
ful what  choice  they  make.  And,  that  they  may  be  efiecC- 
ually  divested  of  all  prejudices  and  attachments  in  favour 
of  any  person,  whose  outward  appearance,  fortune,  birth, 
or  any  other  circumstance,  separate  from  the  endowments 
of  the  mind,  may  be  apt  to  mislead  them,  let  them  con. 
sider  the  character  of  the  object,  abstractly  from  the  glare 
of  beauty,  or  the  lustre  of  fortune,  and  then  be  true  to 
themselves,  and  act  the  part  which  the  judicious  and  im- 
partial approve  of. 

Let  a  young  gentleman  obsen'e,  before  he  allows  his 
affection  to  fix  uix)n  a  particular  object,  what  figure  and 
character  she  bears  in  the  world ;  whether  others  admire 
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her.  as  well  as  himself ;  especially,  whether  the  cool  and 
jfldicious,  and  elderly  people  approve  her  character,  con- 
duct, and  all  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  young,  the 
Aou^tless,  and  passionate.  The  bloom  of  beauty  will 
soon  wither ;  the  glitter  of  riches,  and  the  farce  of  gran- 
drar,  will  quickly  become  insipid ;  nor  will  any  thing 
cuthly  give  peace  to  the  wretch  who  has  taken  a  serpent 
inn  im  bosom,  whose  sting  he  feels  every  moment  in 
Ids  heart. 

During  the  time  of  courtship,  though  a  man  must  re- 
solve to  put  on  a  smooth  and  engs^^ing  behaviour,  there 
is  no  necessity,  nor  is  it  expected  by  the  reasonable  part 
of  womankind,  that  the  dignity  of  the  nobler  sex  should 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  lover  debase  himself,  from  a  man  of 
spirit,  to  a  slave  or  a  sycophant.  On  the  contmr}*,  it  is 
absolutely  nccessar)-,  if  people  are  resolved  to  conslilt  the 
happiness  of  the  marriage  state,  to  behave  to  one  another 
in  courtship,  in  sucli  a  manner,  that  neither  may  have 
irason  to  reproach  the  other  with  having  acted  a  deceitful 
and  unworthy  [lart.  For,  if  mutual  love  and  esteem  be 
ihc  ver\'  cement  of  matrimonial  hiippiness,  and  if  it  be 
impr>«»sible  to  love  and  esteem  a  person,  who  has  deceived 
and  imposed  upon  one,  how  cautious  ought  both  parties 
to  Ix*,  before  entering  into  so  close  an  iniion,  of  doing 
what  mav  tend  to  lessen  their  mutual  love  and  esteem  for 
one  anotluT? 

Nor  is  there  less  prudence  requisite  for  preser\'ing  the 
happiness  of  the  marriage  state,  than  for  establishing  it 
at  first.  \\'hen  it  happens,  as  it  will  unavoidably  at  times, 
tSat  the  husband,  or  wife,  is  a  little  out  of  humour,  it  will 
be  highly  imprudent  for  the  other  to  insist  upon  reason- 
ing the  matter  out,  or  deciding  the  point  in  question,  at 
thail  time.  The  dispute  ought  to  be  let  alone,  at  least,  till 
«nnc  lime  afterwards,  or,  if  possible,  dn)ppcd  entirely. 
It  may  even  be  proper  often  to  give  up  a  point,  and  agree, 
'contiark'tooneNown  judgment)  towhatisadvancedby  the 
other ;  which  will  show,  that  one  does  not  oppose  from 
mere  perverseness  ;  but  on  good  grounds. 

A^in,  if  one  hap[xrn<;  to  Ik*  in  a  thoughtful,  or  serious 
mood,  it  must  be  very  injudicious  in  the  other  to  put  on  a 
very  gay  beha\  iour ;  and  contrariwise.  Murried  people 
Mght  to  think  nothing  trifling,  or  of  small  consequence. 
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that  may  please  or  disgust  one  anotlien  They  ought  to 
watch  one  another's  looks;  to  study  one  another's  tempers; 
to  fly  to  oblige  one  another ;  and  to  be  afraid  of  the  blowing 
of  a  feather,  if  it  has  the  least  chance  to  displease.  For, 
\i  hiie  the  husband  consults  his  wife's  satisfaction,  he  is 
studying  to  promote  his  own  happiness,  and  so  of  the  wife. 
Cleanliness,  dress,  complaisance ;  every  little  piece  of  bb- 
S(.quiou<:iess  and  tenderness ;  consulting  one  another  vfon 
every  trine,  however  ob\  ious ;  commendations  of  one  an. 
other's  judgment  or  taste,  if  expressed  witli  address,  aod 
widiout  the  appearance  of  flatter}' ;  yielding  every  point, 
if  possible,  before  there  be  time  to  dispute  it ;  these  are  the 
arts,  by  which  love  is  kept  alive  for  life. 

Too  i;reat,  and  too  constant  fondness  and  indulgence 
uill  sometimes  be  found  to  lessen  affection;  as  it  may  make 
the  smallest  occasional  remission,  or  change  of  behaviour, 
be  construed  into  coldness.  Even  the  constant  presence 
of  m:-rricd  persons  together,  w  here  there  is  no  opportunity 
of  lon^'inor  for  the  sight  of  one  another,  may  occasicoi  in- 
indidlreuce.  So  delicate  is  the  passion  of  love,  and  so 
e.isilv  cooled ! 


SECTION-  VII. 
0/  the  Management  of  Children. 

CIlILDRr.X  being  the  usual  consequence  of  mar- 
ri,ii:\\  it  is  natural  in  this  place  to  say  something  on  the 
f  iuuluci  iliat  is  necessiiry  for  bringing  them  up  to  matu- 
riiv.  and  sctilinix  them  in  the  w  orld. 

it  is  i\itain,  that  what  very  strongly  afiects  the  mother, 
will  likewise  ofien  produce  amazing  eflccts  both  upon  the 
l)()d\  and  nihul  of  the  infant  in  her  womb.  If,  therefore, a 
liiaii  does  not  choose  tolwvc  a  monster,  an  ideot,  orafu- 
rv  bi^ni  iohini,  heourhtto  take  the  utmost  care,  tliat  his 
|M\  i^iuiut  w  lie  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sight 
ui'  uiKouih  (^hjecth,  and  from  whatever  may  terrify  her, or 
ruflle  her  lcni])er.  IiKkcd,  the  distress  a  weak  woman  un- 
dergoes in  that  condition  is  such,  tliat  none  but  a  savage 
could  find  in  his  heart  to  heighten  by  ill  usage. 

The  child  being  brought  into  the  world,  the  care  of  its 
health  lies  w  holly'  upon  the  mother.     And  that  motlicr, 
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who,  according  to  the  present  polite  custom,  more  bar- 
btfous  than  any  that  prevails  among  the  bnites,  turns  her 
Jim  offspring  over  to  the  care  of  a  mercenary  nurse,  on* 
mrprrtence  but  absolute  necessit}^,  ought  not  to  be  sur. 
pnsed,  if  her  child  grows  up  with  a  diseased  constitution, 
3r  a  depraved  disposition,  the  effects  of  sucking  the  breast 
rf  an  unhealthy  or  ill  tempered  woman  ;  or  if  its  tender 
hnib  be  distorted,  its  faculties  stupified,  or  its  days  short- 
ened bjr  gin,  opium,  or  Godfrey^s  Cordial.* 

Whoever  would  have  hcahhv  and  hardv  children,  must 
not  only  \\\c  temperately  themselves,  but  must  take  care, 
that  their  children,  especially  in  their  infancy,  be  kept  from 
all  manner  of  gross  food,  as  meat  and  sauces,  and  be  allow- 
rd  fo  indulge  very  sparingly  in  sweetmeats,  but  by  no 
means  to  touch  strong  liquors.  W'ith  ever}-  bit  of  the 
one,  or  a  sip  of  the  other,  an  infant  swallows  the  seeds  of  a 
variety  of  species  of  diseases.  For  it  being  impossible 
that  the  stomach  of  a  child  should  be  strong  enough  to  di- 
gest what  those  of  grown  people  cannot,  without  prejudice 
!o  their  constitutions,  and  shortening  of  their  days,  it  is 
plain,  that  such  substances  must  turn  to  crudities,  which 
piust  mix  with  and  corrupt  the  whole  mass  of  blood.  If 
2  rhild  is  never  used  to  indulgences  in  this  respect,  he  will 
wfftT  nothing  from  the  refusjil  of  what  is  not  fit  for  him. 
For  he  will  be  just  what  he  is  made  by  habit  and  custom. 

From  the  time  a  child  begins  to  speak,  to  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  is  the  proper  period  for  breaking  and  formhig 
his  temper.  If  that  important  work  is  not  done  within  this 
time,  it  is,  in  most  children,  not  to  be  done  at  all.  For  the 
mind  quickly  acquires  a  degree  of  obstinacy  and  untract- 
abk-ness,  that  is  not  to  Ix*  con(|uercd  by  any  methods 
•hich  tender  parents  can  bring  themselves  to  use.  And 
habits  once  rooted,  are  not  to  be  eradicated  but  by  ver}' 
violent  means. 

Of  all  the  follies  which  show  themselves  in  innumcra 
Uc  differ^  nt  ways,  in  the  conduct  of  our  weak  and  short- 
^ted  species,  there  is  none  that  is  more  general,  that 
'i^xs  more  extra\  aj^nt  lengths,  or  proves  more  fatal,  than 
*«l  which  appears  in  the  partiality  of  fond  patents  for 
ihtir  children.     To  love  our  offspring  w  ith  the  utmost 

/  A  co'T.n.ofi  cn%trtni  nitL  ir.ilii^trioiiH  nur«^*«(  to  quiet  the  rhililn  n  coni- 
*'*?wt»  :\  I-  c-:*-.  'Jjat  :!:■  ■,  f\\\\  in  \W  mean  time  ^'u?n  wlli*  ''ier  !i«-sir.v;M. 
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tenderness,  to  labour,  to  wish,  and  to  pray  for  their  real 
good,  is  no  doubt  our  indispensable  duty.  But  to  shut 
our  eyes  against  their  faults,  or  to  resolve  not  to  correct 
them  for  fear  of  giving  them  a  little  pain  ;  to  effeminate 
and  enervate  their  spirits  by  fondling  them  ;  to  grant  to 
their  importunity,  what  we  ought  on  all  accounts  to  re- 
fuse ;  to  hurt  their  constitutions,  by  indulging  them  in 
what  is  improper  for  them  ;  to  neglect  the  cultivati^R  of 
their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  through  fear  of  over- 
burdening  their  faculties ;  aod  above  all,  to  be  so  weak  as 
to  let  thtm  know  our  weakness ;  if  there  be  any  infir- 
mity beyond  this,  it  must  be  somewhat  I  have  never 
heard  of. 

By  that  time  people  come  to  be  parents  it  is  to  be  ex« 
pected  they  should  be  past  the  folly  of  youth,  the  usual  ex- 
cuse for  the  next  greatest  weakness  of  human  nature,  I 
mean  romantic  love.  But  we  see  ever}^  day,  instances  to 
the  contrary ;  parents  indulging  their  children  in  every 
wrong  tendency,  and  even  delighted  with  that  very  obsti- 
nacy, and  those  very  follies,  which  they  cannot  but  think^ 
must  one  dav,  make  both  them  and  their  children  un- 
happy ;  allowing  themselves  to  be  overcome  by  their  soli- 
citations,  to  grant  them  what  they  know  must  prove  hurt- 
ful to  them ;  and  withholding  from  them,  at  their  desire, 
what  they  know  is  their  greatest  good. 

A  proof  of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  fondness  for  chil- 
dren, is,  that  we  find  by  experience,  the  fools  in  a  great 
family  are  generally  the  eldest  and  youngest,  whose  fate  is 
commonly  to  be  most  doted  on.  Those  in  the  middle, 
who  pass  neglected,  are  commonly  found  to  turn  out  best 
in  life.  Natural  sons,  foundlings,  and  outcasts,  often 
make  their  way  better  in  the  world,  by  their  own  industry, 
with  little  or  no  education,  than  tliose  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  effeminacy  and  extravagance,  and  with  ex- 
pectations of  a  fortune ;  whose  education  is  by  those 
means  in  a  great  measure  defeated. 

If  you  observe  your  child  given  to  falsehood,  one  of 
the  worst  tendencies  that  can  discover  itself  in  a  young 
mind,  (as  implying  a  kind  of  natural  baseness  of  spirit,) 
the  point  in  view  must  be,  to  endeavour  to  raise  in  him 
such  a  sense  of  honour,  as  may  set  him  above  that  base 
practice.     For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  proper  to  express 
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that  way ;  to  seem  to  disbelieve  it,  and  to 
him  rather  with  shame  and  the  loss  of  your&vour, 
my  other  way  ;  and  if  you  can  raise  in  him  a  sense 
9  you  will  quickly  habituate  him  to  take  care  of 
into  shameful  actions.  A  turn  to  pilfierii^  of  play* 
or  sweetmeats,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  maqi^ 
b  also,  a  disposition  to  tricking  at  play,  and  in 
of  play-thii^  of  others,  his  equals. 
Toiemove  out  of  the  wagr  one  great  temptddon  to  ly- 
mgt  or  equivocation,  (which  is  as  bad,)  it  will  be  a  good 
*  to  let  him  know,  he  may  always  expect  to  be  par* 
what  he  has  done  amiss,  upon  an  honest  and  ingen* 
confession.  For  indeed,  there  is  no  fiuilt  a  chiU  is 
ftdy  to  be  guilty  of,  that  is  so  had  as  a  lie,  ortrickv-to 
cxonie  it.  Therefore  it  will  be  best,  before  you  mentibn 
vlatyoQ  have  to  accuse  him  of,  to  put  it  in  his  power  to 
pre  the  punishment,  by  making  the  discovery  himself; 
irtnsfing,  that  you  know  more  than  he  may  think  of,  and 
An  you  will  treat  him  accordingly  as  you  find  he  deals 
■genuously  with  you,  or  otherwise. 

ir  your  son  seems  to  show  a  turn  to  craft,  and  sly  de- 
ceit, whidi  appears  in  some  children  very  early,  and  is  a 
toy  unpromising  character,  the  likeliest  way  to  break  him 
of  that  vice,  is  by  showing  him  that  his  little  arts  are  seen 
ikough ;  by  triumphing  over  him,  and  ridiculing  his  in* 
cfectual  cunning  in  the  severest  manner  you  can ;  and  by 
saq)ecting  some  design  in  all  he  says  and  does,  and  put« 
tiog  him  CO  such  inconveniences  by  your  suspicions  of 
ba,  as  may  make  him  resolve  to  be  open  and  honest, 
Moely  in  self-defence. 

If  his  bent  be  to  passion  and  resentment,  shutting  him 
1^1,  and  keeping  him  from  his  diversions  and  pla]rfellows, 
k  the  proper  method  of  treating  him ;  because  it  g^ves 
kin  an  opportunity  for  what  he  most  wants,  to  wit,  c<»i* 
aderation,  and  attention  to  his  own  weakness,  which  b  all 
dm  is  in  early  age  necessary  to  the  conquest  of  it. 

If  he  appears  timorous  or  cowardly,  it  will  be  necessaiy 
la  accustom  him,  by  degrees,  to  crowds,  to  stormy  weath- 
~"t  to  rough  waters,  to  the  sight  of  counterfeit  fighting 
*    I,  and  to  be  handled  a  little  roughly,  but  without 
of  being  hurt,  by  others  of  his  own  age.    If  his 
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temper  seems  too  boisterous,  so  that  he  is  always  ready  to 
quarrel,  and  loves  fighting  for  fighting's  sake,  keeping  him 
among  the  female  part  of  the  family,  is  the  likeliest  me- 
chanical means  I  know  for  softening  his  manners. 

If  he  shows  too  much  self  conceit,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
mortify  him  from  time  to  time,  by  showing  him  his  de- 
ipctSj  and  how  much  he  is  exceeded  by  others.  If  he  is 
bashful  and  timorous,  he  must  be  encouraged  and  com- 
mended for  whatever  he  does  well. 

If  a  child  seems  inclined  to  sauntering  and  idleness, 
emulation  is  the  proper  cure  to  be  administered.  If  he 
sees  others  of  his  equals  honoured  and  caressed  for  using 
a  litde  diligence,  he  must  be  of  a  temper  uncommonly 
insensible,  and  of  a  spirit  uncommonly  abject,  if  he  is  not 
moved  to  emulate  their  improvements. 

Lying  abed  in  a  morning,  or  passing,  at  any  time,  a 
whole  day,  without  doing  somewhat,  towards  his  improve- 
ment, if  in  health,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  in  a 
child  who  is  come  to  the  age  of  learning  to  spell.  And  if 
he  is  from  his  infancy,  accustomed  to  hear  schools  and 
places  of  education  spoke  of  as  scenes  of  happiness  ;  and 
has  books  (not  sweetmeats,  playthings,  or  fine  clothes,) 
given  him  as  the  most  valuable  presents  and  the  richest  re- 
wards, he  can  hardl}  fail  to  be  moved  to  exert  himself* 
But  all  this  is  directly  contrar}-  to  the  common  practice  of 
threatening  a  child  with  school  whenever  he  does  amiss ; 
of  settino^  him  a  task  as  a  punishment,  and  of  sending  for 
him  from  school,  from  time  to  time,  as  a  gratification. 

A  tendency  to  prodigality,  in  a  child,  is  to  be  curbed  as 
early  as  possible.  For  he  who  will  in  his  youth  lavish 
away  half-pence,  when  he  comes  to  manhood,  will  be  apt 
to  squander  away  guineas.  The  best  methods  I  know 
for  correcting  this  bias  in  a  child,  are  such  as  these :  En- 
couraging him  to  save  a  piece  of  money  some  little  time, 
on  the  promise  of  doubling  it,  and,  which  is  to  the  same 
purpose,  lessening  his  allowance  (but  not  by  any  means 
depri>  in^  him  wholly  of  pocket  money)  in  case  of  mis- 
conduct :  obliging  him  to  give  an  exact  account  of  his 
manner  of  lav  ins:  out  his  monev,  by  mcmorv  at  first,  and 
afterwards  in  a  Amttcn  account,  regularly  kept ;  putting  in 
a  purse  by  itself  a  penny,  or  sixpence,  for  every  penny  or 
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^xpcnce  given  him,  and  showing  him,  from  time  to  time, 
the  bum  ;  and  so  forth. 

There  is  no  error  more  fatal,  than   imagining,  that 

(MDching  a  youth  in  his  pocket  money,  will  teach  him  fhi. 

{rdity.    On  the  contrary,  it  will  only  occasion  his  running 

into  extravagance   with  so  much  the  more  eagerness, 

mimiever  lie  comes  to  have  monev  in  his  own  hands ;  as 

pinching  him  in  his  diet  will  make  his  appetite  only  the 

moic  rapacious.     In  the  same  manner,  confining  him  too 

much  firom  di\'ersions  and  company,  will  heighten  his  de- 

urc  after  them  :  And  overloading  and  fatiguing  him  with 

study,  or  with  religious  exercises,  will  disgust  him  against 

learning  and  de\'Otion.    For  human  nature  is  like  a  stream 

of  water,  which,  if  too  much  opposed  in  its  course,  will 

swell,  and  at  length  overflow  all  lx>unds  ;  but,  carefully 

kept  within  its  banks,  will  enrich  and  beautify  the' places 

it  vi&its  in  its  course. 

If  you  put  into  the  hands  of  your  child,  more  money 
than  is  suitai>le  to  his  age  and  discretion,  expect  to  find 
that  he  has  thrown  it  away  upon  what  is  not  only  idle,  but 
hurtful.  A  certain  small  regular  income  any  child  above 
six  years  of  age  ought  to  ha^c,  but  I  should  think  no  ex- 
traordinan'  ;idvance  proper  upon  any  account.  When 
he  comes  to  l)c  capable  of  keeping  an  account,  he  ought 
to  l)c  obliged  to  it.  He  will  thereby  acquire  a  habit  of 
frugality,  attention,  and  pni(lc!icc,  that  will  be  of  service 
to  him  through  his  whole  life.  On  the  contrar)',  giving 
a  young  person  money  to  spend  at  will,  without  requiring 
any  account  of  it,  is  leading,  or  rather  forcing  him  u\K>n 
cxtnivs^ancc  and  folly. 

.\b  a  turn  to  covetousness  and  hoarding,  it  is  in  a  child 
k  frightful  temper,  indicating  a  natural  inclination  to  sor- 
did selfishness.  This  being  a  disposition  which  strength- 
cfis  with  years,  and  holds  to  the  last,  when  it  begins  to  ap. 
pear  so  early,  it  is  to  be  expected  it  will  coipc  to  an  ex- 
ct^sivc  degree  in  time.  A  lad  ought  ta  be  broke  of  this 
unhappy  turn,  by  shelving  him  the  odiousness  of  it  in  the 
iudgmcnt  of  all  openhearted  people,  and  by  exposing  his 
churlishness  to  the  ridicule  of  his  cciuals.  Children 
•mi^t  to  fie  accustomed  from  their  earliest  years,  to  bring 
themselves  with  ease  to  quit  what  they  may  haw  a  right 
»'» ;  to  give  away  part  of  their  fru'»ls  or  sweetmeats,  and 
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to  bestow,  out  of  their  poc  ket  money,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 

A  natural  pcrversencss  and  obstinacy  in  the  temper  of  a 
child,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  break,  after  se>'en  or  eight 
years  of  age,  till  reason  and  experience  do  it,  which  may 
never  happen.  And  even  before  that  early  period,  it  is  not 
in  some,  to  be  conquered  but  by  severe  means ;  though 
severity  may  be  used  without  violence,  as  by  conGnement 
and  dieting.  When  a  parent  finds  himself  obliged  to  come 
to  extremities,  the  mildest  way  of  proceeding,  is  to  re- 
solve  to  go  through  with  it  at  once.  It  is  likewise  a  mott 
effectual  method,  to  punish  once  with  some  severity,  than 
a  great  many  times  in  a  superficial  manner.  For  wlwi 
once  a  child,  sf  sturdy  spirit  and  constitution,  becomes  ac- 
customed to  punishment,  he  grows  hardened  against  it, 
till  at  length  it  loses  its  effects,  and  becomes  no  punish- 
ment. I  need  not  add,  that  correction,  when  things  come 
to  the  extremity  which  renders  it  absolutely  necessaiy, 
ought  always  to  be  administered  with  coolness  and  deUbe- 
ration,  and  not  without  visible  reluctance,  that  the  cluM 
may  plainly  see  it  is  not  passion  in  the  parent,  but  a  regard 
to  his  good,  and  absolute  necessity  that  brings  it  upon  him. 
And  as  nothing  but  a  visible  pravity  of  mind  is  sufficient 
to  make  so  rough  a  remedy  necessary,  so  whenever  the 
perverseness,  or  wickedness  of  disposition  which  occa- 
sioned  it,  seems  perfectly  conquered,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  given  over,  and  a  quite  contrary  behaviour  to  be  as^ 
sumed  by  the  parent.  For  the  danger  of  hardening  tfic 
temper  of  a  child,  by  making  him  too  familiar  with  punish- 
ment, is  almost  as  bad  as  imv  fault  intended  to  be  corrected 
by  it.  Confinement,  dieting,  restraint  from  the  amuse- 
ments allowed  to  others,  his  equals,  the  loss  of  his  father'9 
or  mother's  favour,  and,  above  all,  disgrace,  arc  much  thtf 
most  ingenuous  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  youngs 
gentlemen. 

When  it  is  found  neccssarj'  to  inflict  disgrace,  the  ut- 
most care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  the  whole  family  appear 
to  be  of  a  mind.  If  the  father  chides,  and  the  mother  or 
any  other  person  encourages,  what  eflfect  can  be  expected 
to  be  worked  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  ?  On  the  odier 
handt  when  he  meets  with  coldness  and  discouragement 
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iim  cmy  body,  be  will  find  himscir  under  a  necesa 
of  amending  his  manncni  in  liis  cwit  defence. 

To  make  the  younjip  mind  Uic  more  susceptible  o 
•mm  of  fehunic,  and  lo  inspire  it  with  sentiments  of  i 
'.iMKMir;  youth  should  be  vcn-  ciirly  taught  to  entertain  1 
xoftfay  thout^itts  of  the  Dignity  oi  Human  Nature,  atu' 
Jk  ir^ crciicc  hi-  o\vc  ourselves,  so  tliat  they  may  be  ii 
u>  Mand  in  so  much  a»'c  of  themselves  as  not  to  do  a  mean] 
acQOQ,  though  never  to  be  known  to  any  creature. 

Ail  iDcthad-s  of  education  ought  in  general  to  be  direcl 
rd  to  (be  improvement  of  some  good  tendency,  or  the  c 
ctcbon  of  some  wrong  turn  in  the  mind.     And  that  pi 
or  tutor,  who  tliinks  of  Conning  a  rational  creature, 
vookl  bvcak  a  hound  or  u  colt,  by  severity  alone,  withoi 
cadeavoiviDg  to  rectify  the  judgment  and  bend  tlie  wH 
imvm  tiimrirtf  nhnlly  ignorant  of  human  nature,  and  of  ti 
wotk  he  hfts  undertaken.     From  the  time  a  child  can  speak^  ^ 
tMtmpabirn(  being  reasoned  with,  in  a  way  suitable  to  its  ] 
mt,  and  of  being  convincc<l  of  tlie  good  or  evil  of  its  action^  J 
nd  U  never  to  be  corrected  without ;  otherwise  you  c 
Gondodc.  that  the  cficct  will  cease  with  the  smart. 
KQsc  of  honour  and  sliunic,  and  of  the  right  and  wrong  q 
actions,  are  the  proper  liandlcs  of  education,  as  they  1 
dircctiy  lo  Tirtuc,  and  lay  a  restraint  upon  the  mind  ii 
Puiostunaa,  if  ikii  managed  willi  great  judgment,  ; 
Klministcrrdnuhcrasa  murk  and  attendant  of  that  disgrace 
into  which  a  youth  lias  brought  himself  by  bad  behaviotu 
Quy  faftvc  ao  otttcr  effect,  tlian  tlut  of  persuading  him 
•.tat  the  pun  is  a  gn.';it  c\'il,  which  he  ought  not  to  thinT 
vjtbe  taught  to  deapise  it.     Or  it  may  tend,  dovcrdora 
: '  Iwdcn  and  bnitalizc  his  temper,  and  lead  him  to  i 
.tiicnas  he  has  been  used.    Paltr}- rewards,  as  fine  cloth 
-  pbydiings,  ought  likewise  never  to  be  bestowed  v  ' 
-!i  a  caution,  tiiat   tliey  arc  given  notasUiing^vi 
<k  m  thcouch'es,  but  only  as  marks  of  favour  and  apprc 
auon.  If  this  be  no*  taken  care  of,  a  child  may  be  led  B 
iuok  upon  such  baubles  as  the  summum  bonum  of  1  ' 
vkicb  will  give  lum  a  quite  wrung  tuni  of  mind. 

In  dudiog  or  correcting,  it  will  be  ncccssar}  b 
Ab  MOiiost  core  not  to  nprciicnt  to  a  young  person  I 
L  as  unpardonable  or  ius  case  as  desperate ;    but  I 
:  room  tor  reforraation;  lest  be  tbiukbc  has  uuerijr 
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lost  his  character  and  so  become  stupidly  indifferent  about 
recovering  your  &vour,  or  amending  his  manners.  Nor 
is  the  recovery  of  any  person  under  thirty  yearn  of  age  to 
be  wholly  despaired  of,  where  there  is  a  fund  of  sense,  and 
an  ingenuous  temper  to  work  upon. 

A  turn  to  cruelty  appearing  in  a  child's  delighting  in 
teazing  his  equals,  in  pulling  insects  to  pieces,  and  in  tor- 
'turing  birds,  frogs,  cats,  or  other  animals,  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  rooted  out  as  soon  as  possible.  ChildreB 
ought  to  be  convinced  of  wliat  they  are  not  generally 
aware  of,  that  an  animal  can  feel,  though  it  cannot  com- 
plain, and  that  cruelty  to  a  beast  or  insect,  is  as  much  cm- 
elty,  and  as  truly  wicked,  as  when  exercised  upcm  our 
own  species. 

There  are  few  children  tliat  may  not  be  formed  to  tract- 
ablencss  and  goodness,  where  a  parent  has  the  conscieaoe 
to  study  carefully  his  duty  in  this  respect,  the  steadiness 
to  go  through  with  it,  and  the  sagacity  to  manage  pro- 
perly tlie  natural  tendencies  of  the  mind,  to  play  them 
against  one  another,  to  supply  what  may  be  defective,  to 
correct  what  may  be  wrong,  and  to  lop  off  what  may  be 
redundant. 

Let  only  a  parent  consider  with  himself  what  temper 
he  would  have  his  son  be  of,  when  a  man ;  and  let  him 
Cultivate  that  in  him,  while  a  child.  If  he  would  not  have 
him  fierce,  cruel,  or  revengeful,  let  him  take  care  early  to 
show  his  displeasure  at  every  instance  of  surliness,  or 
malice,  against  his  playfellows,  or  cruelty  to  brutes  or 
insects.  If  he  would  not  wish  him  to  prove  of  a  fretfal 
and  peevish  temper,  ready  to  lose  all  patience  at  every  lit- 
tle disappointment  in  life,  let  him  take  care  from  the  first, 
not  to  humour  him  in  all  his  childish  freaks,  not  to  show 
him  that  he  can  refuse  him  nothing,  nor  especially  to  give 
him  what  he  asks,  because  he  cries  or  is  out  of  humour  for 
it,  but  for  that  ver}'  reason  to  withhold  what  might  other- 
wise be  fit  for  him.  If  he  would  not  have  him  a  glutton, 
when  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  let  him  not  consult  his  ap*' 
petite  too.  much  in  his  childhood  ;  and  so  of  the  rest* 

It  is  a  most  fatal  mistake,  which  many  parents  are  in 
with  respect  to  the  important  business  of  forming  the 
moral  character  of  their  children,  that  the  faults  of  chiL* 
dren  are  of  little  consequence.     Yel  it  is  the  very  same 
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,  which  makes  a  child,  or  youth,  passtODaltYW 
He,  or  revengeful.  uihI  which  in  the  iruin,  produces  mur**! 
dcr.  t)OJur>',  luid  all  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  Th4| 
*,.TT-  ^-,n,,  iiini  of  mind  which  puts  a  child,  or  youthM 
{ilayrcllows  with  his  little  haimless  hand,*  I 
s  '  not  corrected,  nrni  him  witl]  a  sword  toci 

. -    -.I'^e.     How  then  caxx  parents  be  so  uimi|| 

ihuiuiig  it»  lo  connive  at,  much  more  to  encourage,  tu  ' 

wTOQf;  Uun  oI'mifHl  in  their  children'?    At  the  same  time 

liu!  Ehiv  wr.iilil  do  tlicir  utmost  lo  rectify  any  blemish  itt  J 

I  >.  as  knowing  that  it  will  else  be  quicklyH 

I  How  tlic  mind  to  run  into  vice  and  dts<J 

t:now  niaj'  be  lioon  irretrievable.  tM 

i-LutciKd  to  grow  crooked,  or  defomiedpfl 

^li  and  stunted;  if  he  iverc  weak  in  oneM 

o.  iimbti  i  or  did  nat  look  widi  both  eye&l 

Ijounot  givcany  thing  in  the  world  to  hav^J 

uty  urcngthened,  or  ivrong  cast  of  features  re-^ 

Al  Would  >ou  put  oft'  endeavouring  this  for  oiiQB 

dav,  after  von  had  diMnvcred  the  delect?    And  will  yotM 

iTiHt:  with  a  defotniilv  of  inrmitcly  greater  consequence,  ^M 

t>ltnii^h  in  llw;  miiid  ?  Would  you  answer  to  any  one,  whon 

idvucd  you  a  remedy  fur  weak  hams,  or  an  arm  threaten^l 

inifr  to  wttbcr  ;  th:it,  a<i  your  child  grew  up,  they  ^voul4M 

(Uiaigtbcn  of  themselves,  and  therefore  it  was  needless  tafl 

akc  any  trouble  at  present  ?  Why  then  should  you  pun 

of  using  your  ulmotft  endeavoiu-s,  and  tliat  as  soon  mffl 

powbk,  for  breaking  tlie  imiiotency  of  his  passion»,  bet«fl 

itring  hii  lenijjer,  and  strengthening  his  judgment  ?  \Vtld 

jou  my,  tlut,  iluiugh  your  child  is  now  at  six  years  old^v 

fretful,  pcnubt,  crafty,  given  to  idleness,  lying,  iuid  disqA 

'ixilicacc :  it  docs  not  follow,   diat  lie  mu-st  be  so  alM 

oMy  or  thirty?  Why  do  you  not  likewise  pcrsuadM 

'unrif,   that  he  must  outgrow  squinting,  or  a  higtej 

■oulder?  You  cannot  thiidc  a  sliort  neck,   or  a  WTOt^M 

.>M  of  the  eye,  a  worse  bicmibli  Uiana  turn  to  falsehooa^ 

malice,  or  revenge  ?  Yet  you  encourage  your  son,  at  threqfl 

jonof  age,  to  vent  his  spite  upon  wluiiever  disobligcdH 

te,  evcfi  upon  the  door,  wtieii  he  catclies  a  full    He  asklH 

}W  wbal  you  have  got  in  your  luuid :  you  do  not  cbocMdH 

^'  let  him  have  it ;  aiul  you  have  not  the  counii^  to  telfl 

mv3.     You  therefore  put  hiin  off  with  answering,  thafl 
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it  was  nothing.  By  and  by,  he  has  Imd  hold  of  same- 
what  not  fit  for  him,  which  he  endeavours  to  conceal. 
You  ask  him  what  he  has  got :  Has  he  not  your  own 
example  and  authority  for  putting  you  off  with  a  shuflUng 
answer  ?  He  asks  somewhat  not  fit  for  him.  You  refiue 
it ;  he  falls  a  crying :  you  give  it  him.  Is  dieie  aof 
surer  way  of  teaching  him  to  make  use,  constsintlyy  of  IM 
same  means  for  obtaining  whatever  hh  wayward  w91  u 
set  upon  ?  You  trick  him  up  with  tawdr}'  omamemai 
and  dandle  him  about  after  ail  manner  of  entertainmieMi^ 
while  he  ought  to  be  applying  to  his  improvement  in 
somewhat  useful.  Is  not  this  teaching  him,  that  ^fia0)& 
and  gadding  are  the  perfection  of  life  ?  Is  not  this  plaBtittg 
in  his  mind,  with  your  own  hand,  the  seeds  of  vioe  and 
folly  f  Yet  you  would  turn  away  a  nursery  maid^  vriio 
should,  for  iier  diversion,  teach  him  to  squint,  or  stam* 
iner,  or  go  awry. 

It  is  strange,  that  parents  should  either  be  so  weak,  as 
to  look  upon  any  fault  in  the  minds  of  their  children  *wm  of 
little  consequence,  and  not  worth  correcting ;  or  that  tfaqr 
should  not  generally  have  the  sagacity  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  infirmities,  which,  being  the  effects  of  imiipe 
age,  must  of  course  cure  themselves,  and  those,  /vriudi, 
being  occasioned  by  a  wrong  cast  in  the  mind,  act  likdy 
to  grow  stronger  and  stronger.  Thoughdessness^  timi* 
idity,  and  love  of  play,  which  are  natural  to  childhood, 
may  be  expected  to  abate  as  years  come  on.  But  it  is 
evidently  not  so  with  a  turn  to  deceit,  malice,  or  pcr- 


I  cannot  help  adding  here,  one  advice  to  parents,  whidi, 
if  it  should  not  be  thought  over  complaisant,  is  however 
weU  meant.  It  is,  that  they  would  take  care  to  set  befoe 
dieir  children  an  unexceptionable  example.  The  coast- 
fluence  of  a  neglect  of  this,  will  be,  diat  children  w31  bo 
drawn  to  imitate  what  is  bad,  and  be  prevented  from  le- 
garding  what  good  advice  may  be  given  them.  Do  not 
imagine  you  can  efiectually  inculcate  upon  your  son  the 
virtues  of  sobriety  and  frugality,  while  he  sees  y oiv  hoose 
and  your  table  the  scenes  of  luxury  and  gluttony ;  or  that 
your  affected  gtave  lessons  will  attach  him  to  puii^  nd 
piety,  while  your  conversation  is  interlarded  with  sweai^ 
ii^  and  obsceni^ ;  or  Hjat  you  can  persuade  him  to  think 
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e  of  hU  scral  a<t  die  ^^rcat  concern,  while  he  secii 


thtt  vou  Utc  only  to  get  money. 

Thooe  natund' inclinations  of  the  human  mind  ought  i4  I 
becncounq^  to  the  utmost  (under  proper  reffulations)  ' 
which  tend  to  put  it  upon  action  and  excelling.    vVhoevcr 
vookl  wbh  his  son  to  be  diligent  in  his  studies,  and  active 
IB  bminess  can  use  no  better  means  for  that  purpose,  thun 
Htcraig  ap  in  him  emulation,  a  desire  of  praise,  and  ■  i 
KtMcaT  honour  und  shame.     Curio!Uty  will  put  a  youth  J 
ipaa  inquihng  into  tlic  nature  and  reasons  of  thin^,  and  fl 
«HkBiouriiig  to  acquire  universal  knowkttgc.    This  pas'  I 
•aaoo^A  tncrefore  to  be  excited  to  the  utmost,  and  gra-*  I 
tiied.  wvn  when  it  •dtows  itself  by  his  asking  the  most  I 
cfaaldbhcpiestions,  which  should  always  Ix-  answered  in  ai  I 
p*!"*"^  and  nttsfying  a  manner  as  possible.  I 

k'nby  lubit  nther  than  precept,  tliat  a  young  person  ii  I 
ben  ionned  to  readiness  and  ad<lrcs&  in  doing  thingb.  If  1 
jrow  SOQ  hands  a  ^sa  or  a  tea  cup  awkwardly,  he  will  1 
nrafit  more  by  making  him  do  it  over  again,  directing  him  j 
boir,  linn  by  preaching  to  him  an  hour.  It  is  the  same  iit  I 
acbuianhtp,  and  in  his  behaviour  to  his  equals,  as  to  juBtio*  I 
Bid  «incaity ;  which  shows  the  .idvantage  of  a  sociaJ*  I 
above  a  aoiaary  education.  *I*hcrcfore,  opportunities  of  I 
plaatBO^proper  habits  in  youngpeopic  ought  to  besought,  I 
nd  they  kept  doing,  merely  that  by  practice  theyina^  I 
eoiar  to  do  things  well  at  last.  '  I 

Oo  thu  bead,  I  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  unhappy-  I 
eonatnout  I  have  often,  with  much  sympathy,  seen  rcrf  1 
jOHBgchUdren  put  under  Ix-forc  companr-  The  chiding  1 
i  J  hawr  beard  read  to  Imjvs  and  gn-ls  of  eight  or  I 
t  of  age,  about  holding  up  of  he.'tds,  puttmg  back  I 
,  nuniog  Out  toes,  niid  malting  legs,  tta\'C,  I  ara  I 
1,  gone  a  good  wav  toward  di^^stiiig  the  poor  1 
J  i^^nst  what  is  called  behaviour.  Did  paa'nta  I 
r,  thai,  e\-en  in  grown  people,  the  gntcefulness  of  I 
bdymoor  conaisu  in  an  ea^  and  natural  motion  of  I 
Mam^  and  loolu  denoting  kindness  and  good-will  to  I 
mat  with  whom  they  converse ;  and  that  if  a  child'f  I 
hst  and  temper  arc  formed  to  civility,  the  outAvard  ex-  I 
I  of  it  will  come  in  all  due  time ;  did  parents,  f  1 
,  eooaider  these  ob\-iou8  things,  they  would  bestovr 
r  chief  attention  u()on  ihemhHl,  and  not  make  them- 
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selves,  their  children,  and  their  friends,  uneasjr  about 
making  courtesies,  and  legs,  twenty  times  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

The  bodily  infirmities  of  children  may  often,  by  proper 
management,  be  greatly  helped,  if  not  wholly  cured. 
Crookedness,  for  example,  by  swinging  and  han^ng  by 
the  arm  next  to  the  crooked  side.  Squmting,  by  specta- 
cles  properly  contrived,  and  by  shooting  with  the  how^ 
A  paralytic  motion  in  the  eyes  by  the  cold  bath  and  ner- 
vous remedies.  Weakness  in  the  eyes,  by  washii^  theoi 
in  cold  water,  and  not  sparing  them  too  much.  Baafaiiil- 
ness  and  blushing,  by  company  and  encouragements 
Crookedness  in  the  legs,  by  being  swung  with  modcfate 
weights  fastened  to  the  feet,  and  using  riding,  as  an  exer-^ 
cise,  more  frequently  than  walking;  never  standing  fiir  any 
time  together;  and  by  iron  strengtheners  properly  an- 
plied.  Shooting  with  the  loi^  bow,  is  good  f(»r  8trengUiii> 
ening  the  chest  and  arms.  Exercise,  and  regular  hours 
of  diet  and  rest,  and  simple  food,  for  the  appetite.  Ri  Aii|^' 
especially  on  a  hard  trotting  horse,  is  the  first  of  ezereiseS|. 
and  a  cure  for  complaints,  which  no  medicine  in  the  dis- 
pensatory will  reach.  Stammering  is  cured  by  people 
who  profess  that  art.  And  even  dumbness  so  far  got  the 
better  of,  that  persons  bom  so  are  brought  to  be  capible  of 
holding  a  sort  of  conversation  with  those  who  are  used  to 
them.  Shortness  of  the  neck,  and  stuntedness,  are  helped 
by  being  swung  in  a  neck-swing.  Almost  any  bad  habit, 
as  shrugging  the  shoulders,  nodding,  making  faces,  and  the 
like,  may  be  helped  by  continual  attention,  and  making 
the  child  do  somewhat  laborious,  or  disagreeable  tolum, 
every  time  you  catch  him  at  his  trick. 

Of  those  parts  of  education,  which  take  in  science,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  treat  in  the  following  book. 


SECTION  VIIL 

Of  the  peculiar  Management  of  Daughters* 

FEMALE  children  being  as  much  by  nature  rational 
creatures,  as  males,  it  seems  pretty  obvious,  that,  in  bring- 
ing them  up  to  maturity,  there  is  some  regard  to  be  had 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  reason,  as  well  as  the  adoniiiqf 
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if  their  persons.    As  to  the  Tormmg  of  tht-ir  tempers,  th^  I 

dinctiotuabo\c  given,  will,  wtlhsome  small  variation,  suitfl 

tfxrm.     As  girls  art  more  apt  to  run  into  vanity,  on  aoJ* 

coum  of  their  beauty  of  dress,  tlian  the  other  sex,  it  uill^ 

be  necessary-  to  guard  against  tliis  foUy,  which,  else,  wiU  1 

piyir  with  years,  till  it  becomes  unsnncrablc.     And  after  J 

lU,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  a  foolish  head  is  always  con-  J 

tcmptibie.   whether  it  be  covertd  uith  a  cap  or  a  wig*  ■ 

And  a  cnmture,  ibnl  values  itself  only  upon  its  form,  and  I 

huno  othfT  ambition  but  to  make  that  agreeable,  must  bi  U 

nuik  to  a  vm-  Intv  pitch  of  understanding,  and  has  liule*  I 

pretence  to  rank  itself  with  rational  beings.  :  I 

The  proper  education  of  a  daughter,  if  a  parent  has  rm 

mioA  she  should  ever  lie  fit  for  filling  n  place  in  societTfl 

md  beir^  .1  suitable  companion  and  help  meet  for  a  mai^ 

of  mtBT,  is,  Bni,  reading,  with  propriety  und  life  ;   readi-  I 

i»e«  at  bcr  needle,  esj>ecially  for  people  in  middling  sta/^ 

ttoRi;  s  free  command  of  her  pen,  and  complete  know-'l 

led;^  of  numbers,  as  far  as  the  nile  called  Practice,     fkm 

Witium  caiutot,  with  c:ise  and  certainty,  keep  or  cxumint^ 

tbc  accounts  of  her  ovn\  family,  without  these  accomplisfaJj 

i\t».     Tlw  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  or  ortho^B 

_  tphy,  is  nbsolulelv  necessary  to  any  person  who  woul^j 

iritc  to  be  read.     tVithout  some  acquaintance  with  geoa 

I  hiwory,  a  woman's  conversation  must  be  con^ 

B  a  »ery  narrow  compass,  and  she  will  cnjonf 

^kasure  in  that  of  her  husband  and  his  friends  jj 

^rtlli^ment  from  her  conversation  must  litcwis^M 

■ri<igrd,  if  slie  can  bear  no  part  on  any  bucl 

hiorts  or  scandal,  ^ 

-.,  Imc  verses,  and  cards,  are  utter  ruii™ 

to  5  ruing  \\i)men.     For,  if  tlicy  find  .iny  entertainment  inn 

■i*rm,  tiipy   mufet  unavoidably  fpvc  tlii-ir  minds  a  castfV 

Khidi  can  n<-ver  be  suitable  to  the  useful  part  of  a  femaWM 

I      chancter,  which  is  wholly  domestic.     For,  whatever  thl^ 

I    Ik  ladick  of  our  age  must  think  of  tlic  matter,  it  is  ceiw 

I     Mn  that  the  only  nttonol  ambition  tbcy  can  have,  must  b^| 

I    iBmake  otKdicnt  daughters,  loving  wives,  prudent  mo^^ 

I    Ihn  ind  mistrrsscs  orfamiltes.  fniUiful  triends.  and  gooaB 

■    cteHims  ;  characters  much  more  valuable  than  Uiom-  oM 

I    ■Urinl  (pmcsicrs,  fine  dancers,  siiujcrs,  or  dmscrs,  or  thiM 

<maf  win  and  critics.  ^ 


I    <■*■( 
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SECTION  IX- 
Of  Ptacing  Youth  out  Apprentices. 

THERE  arc  some  grievances  ^vith  respect  to  the  ap- 
prenticing  out  of  youth  intended  for  business,  which  I 
have  long  wished  to  see  redressed.  As,  in  the  first  idaoe^ 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  necessary,  that  parents  SDoaM 
hurry  their  sons  away  from  places  of  education,  be£m 
they  can,  by  their  age,  be  supposed  to  be  sufficaentlj 
grounded  in  the  various  parts  of  useful  and  omamcDiri 
knowledge,  or  (\\  hich  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence) 
principled  in  virtue  and  religion,  to  place  them  out  ap* 
prentices  seven  years,  to  learn  to  sell  a  piece  of  linen,  or  a 
loaf  of  sugar,  where  there  is  an  end  of  all  opportunihr  of 
improvement,  except  in  business.  While  a  youth  0  M 
buirding  school,  he  lives  with  one,  who  is  to  be  suppOKd 
qualified  to  instruct  him,  and  conduct  his  morals,  and  who 
is  cvidendy  interested  to  bestow  his  best  diligence  for 
those  purposes.  Whereas,  a  merchant,  or  tradesnaiy 
who  docs  not  depend  upon  apprentices,  as  a  master  ofa 
place  of  education  does  upon  pupils,  and  is  besides  im* 
mcrsed  in  a  variet}'  of  business,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  it  in  his  power  or  inclination  to  {;ive  much  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  his  apprentices.  On  these  consideifr 
tions,  I  say,  it  seems  unreasonable,  and  prejudicial  to 
youth,  to  be  removed,  as  they  often  are,  from  boaiding 
school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  when  they  are  just  come 
to  be  capable  of  the  more  manly  and  useful  parts  of  knoir- 
ledge,  as,  geogra])hy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  moral  and 
natural,  arid  the  like ;  and  to  be  thrust  down  into  a  mcr* 
chant's  or  tradesman's  kitchen  among  menial  servants,  or 
let  loose  among  a  set  of  thoughtless  young  fellows  like 
themselves,  but  half  principled,  and  therefore  too  liable  tt) 
be  led  astray  by  every  seducer.  I  cannot  see  the  neces- 
sity of  a  youth's  Ixring  placed  out  for  seven  years  to  km 
the  myster}'  of  buying  in,  and  selling  out,  half  a  dozen  jfif* 
ferent  kinds  of  goods ;  at  the  same  time,  that  to  leam  dD 
the  intricacies  cf  the  business  of  an  attorney,  five  ydn 
clerkship  is  reckoned  sufficient. 

Having  mentioned  the  common  mannev*  of  rntnliiirtif 
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I  beg  leave  to  udd.  that  though  I  see  no  ad- 

t  treating  joung  people  witli  too  rauch  delicacy,  J 

in&  ub&iird  to  place  tlic  sons  of  luerchaiits  <ind  ] 

f  tradesmen  witJi  cIuimlKT  maids  ;ind  footmen.  I 

f  is  done,  where  tlirec  or  four  hundred  pound-i  1 

^n  t»  gi^'cn.     If  a  gentleman  thinks  it  a  re-   I 

1  niK  coiivcraatiot),  lo  have  his  apprentices  at 

Ic,  it  would  Ix  no  gR-at  matter,  metliinks,  for  I 

5  of  the  youth  to  allow  somewhat  extraordinary  I 

i:  room  and  proper  accommodations,  to  pre-  J 

j;  comp:iiiy  witli  people  beneath  them,  I 

|-  are  tikelj'  to  Ic^^  nothing  but  what  is  1 

way  of  life  of  our  citizens,  is  indeed  such,  I 
^gajting,  to  expubc  titc-  youth  placed  with    ' 
ibc  certainty  of  btirij;  debauched,  if  not 
The  master  and  mistress  of  the  house 
in  the  cvenini;^  in  \  ibiting,  receiving  visits,  at- 
dubs,  or  public  diversions,  or  in  ithcHt,  any  wajr 
~^      tlieir  own  families.     And  in  the  summer  sea- 
IWD  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  ;  some  half 
^  while  their  apprentices  arc  left  to  themselves, 
Ircitations  of  the  lewd  women,  who  arc 
uinc  of  law  and  magistracy,  to  invest  I 
.      .  'iitlnn,  and  to  turn  tlie  city  into  a  great 
||bcJ.       1  tn    ■^^vu:   ol   Uif   fatal  liazards  the  youth  nm 
png  their  apprent)c«.-^hips  in  London,  lias  detamined 
1^  judicious  parents  of  late  ye;u^,  to  send  their  sons  tu 
i  uem  in  foreign  parts,  where  the  way  of  life  of  Uie  J 
ing  pco]>Ic  a  different  from  wlut  prevails  here.  I 

SECTION  X. 
JSmploumenls  for  Sons,  and  of  providing 
Portunen  for  them. 

%  «rdcr  to  a  pcnon's  Itaving  a  chance  for  success  and  , 
HDCSs  in  life,  it  is  necessarv'  that  his  parents  consult 

ntural  bent  of  his  genius,  before  tliey  determine  what 

^-mcnt  to  put  bim  to.     The  neglect  of  this  most 

^^ ,t  partJciJaf  has  been  tlic  cause  of  infinite  distress 

ipointmciu,  and  has  obliged  many,  after  a  course  ^ 
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of  misfortunes  and  vexations,  in  a  way  of  life  for  which 
they  have  not  been  fitted  by  nature,  to  lay  aside  tlieir  first 
scheme  and  enter  upon  that  for  which  nature  has  intdxled 
them.     It  is  common  for  parents  to  resolve  to  give  their 
children  such  employments  as  suit  their  own  humour  or 
convenience,  rather  than  the  capacity  or  natural  bent  of 
the  young  persons,  who  are  the  most  concerned  in  the 
matter ;  to  bring  up  a  plain  honest  youth  to  law  or  phj'sic^ 
or  thrust  a  heavy,  ploddiiig  boy  into  a  pulpit ;  to  hamper 
a  genius  behind  a  counter,  or  bury  him  among  bales  of 
goods  in  a  warehouse.     But  surely  no  parent  of  any  con- 
sideration can  hope  to  get  the  beUer  of  nature,  to  give  his 
child  qualifications  which  she  has  not  given  him,  ortoit* 
move  the  insuperable  diificulties  she  has  laid  in  the  waj. 

The  tempers  of  youth  however,  may,  in  general,  be  said 
to  divide  themselves  into  two  species.  One  is  the  inquia* 
tive,  penetrating,  and  studious ;  the  other,  the  slow  and 
laborious;  both  valuable  in  their  respective  ways.  That 
arc  of  these,  several  subdivisions,  I  mean  those  whohave  a 
particular  turn  to  some  single  art  or  science.  AU  wludi 
ought  to  be  studied,  with  the  utmost  care  by  the  paocnt, 
and  humoured  in  tlie  scheme  of  life  intended  for  them. 
Had  I  a  son,  whose  natural  turn  was  to  mechanics,  I 
sliould  certainly  rather  put  him  apprentice  to  a  watchma- 
ker, or  a  silversmith,  in  which  I  should  think  he  could 
not  fail  to  become  eminent,  and  consequently  to  get  a  sub- 
sistence, if  he  applied  diligently  to  his  business,  than 
bring  him  up  to  a  learned  profession,  in  which  I  could 
not  expect  him  to  make  any  figure.  And  so  of  other  par* 
ticular  turns. 

If  the  genius  of  a  youth  is  bright,  it  will  discover  itself ' 
by  its  own  native  lustre  ;  so  that  a  parent  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  determine  his  son^s  particular  cast.  If  his  capacily 
is  slow,  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  try  him  widia 
variety  of  employments  and  exercises  ;  and  as  it  is  fbood 
that  almost  every  rational  creature  has  a  turn  for  aoni(> 
what,  and  is  by  nature  fitted  for  some  place  or  other  in 
society,  a  little  time  and  attention  will  discover  whatifRh 
rent  searches  for. 

Whatever  the  pride  of  parents  may  suggest,  it  is  ] 
from  observation,  that  great  vivacity  and  brightne 
parts  in  our  sex,  as  well  as  extraordinary  beautjHvr; 
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the  ether,  do  in  fact  often  prove  fatal  to  both ;  as  they  na- 
tmUy  tend  to  fill  the  heads  of  those  who  are  possessed  of 
Acid,  with  vanity  and  ambition,  and  to  put  them  upon 
romantic  projects,  which  take  off  their  attention  from  the 
serious  business  of  life.  Not  but  that  men  of  the  finest 
puts  are  sometimes  found  as  steady  and  prudent  in  the 
aunageroent  of  their  aflfairs,  as  the  dull  and  plodding ;  some 
of  which,  likewise,  arc  found  to  grovel  all  their  lives  long 
in  puvoty  and  obscurity.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
otherwise.  So  that  a  parent,  who  has  reason  to  look  upon 
Us  SMI,  as  one  who  promises  to  make  a  figure  by  his 
parts,  ought  to  be  humble  and  cautious ;  for  when  such 
fly  out,  they  ro  dreadful  lengths  in  vice  or  folly  ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  parent's  prospects,  with  regard  to  his 
son's  natural  abilities,  be  less  pleasing,  he  is  not  there  fore 
to  de^Bir  of  making  him  fit  for  some  useful  and  valuable 
statioo  in  life. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  some  parents  run  into,  that 
die  grmest  kindness  they  can  do  their  children  is  to  give 
them,  or  leave  them  a  great  fortune.  With  this  view 
some  labour  and  toil  all  tlieir  lives,  pinching  themselves, 
and  their  families,  and  grudging  their  children  an  educa- 
tion suitable  to  their  fortunes,  only  to  heap  up  an  enor- 
mous capita],  which  is  likely  to  be  dissipated  in  much  less 
time  than  it  cost  to  amass  it. 

If  a  young  gcntlcmun  is  to  inherit  a  large  estate,  with- 
out a  suitable  education,  his  great  fortune  will  only  make 
Um  the  more  extensively  known  and  despised.  And,  if 
his  prospects  in  life  be  meaner,  he  will  hxtye  the  more  oc* 
casion  for  an  universal  education  to  give  him  a  chance  for 
iiising  himself  in  the  world.  Experience  shows  that  it  is 
oot,  in  fiict,  those  who  have  set  out  in  life  with  large  capi- 
tes, that  live  happiest,  and  hold  out  longest  in  credit.  Owe 
bif  of  such  traders,  on  the  strength  of  their  large  fortunes 
and  extensive  credit,  run  into  the  fatal  error  of  over  trad- 
ing, and  the  other  into  expensive  living.  Whereas,  a 
nMJi^  man,  who  has  been  pnidently  educated,  and  pro- 
vidtd,  by  his  parents,  with  a  fortune  sufficient  for  setting 
him  on  foot  in  business,  knowing  that  he  has  no  superflu- 
ous fi'eahh  to  trust  to,  and  consequently,  that  he  must  by 
fninlity,  imlustry  and  prudence,  think  to  raise  himself, 
viif  be  lihny  to  apply  with  steadiness  and  diligence  to  his 
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business ;  of  which  he  will,  in  the  end,  reap  the  fruits.  And 
if  it  should  h^pen,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  care  and  pru- 
dence, that  he  ^ould  come  to  misfortunes,  which  I  be- 
lieve, no  parent  will  pretend  to  insure  his  son  against,  a 
well  accomplished  man  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  long  desll* 
tute  of  a  subsistence.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  greatest 
weakness  a  man  of  substance  can  fall  into,  to  cramp  his 
son's  education  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  hundred 
pounds  to  his  fortune.  For  it  is  not  a  few  hundred  pounds 
that  will  support  him,  when  the  bulk  of  his  fintune  is 
gone :  but  an  useful  education  will  enable  him  to  get  a 
subsbtence,  when  the  whole  of  his  paternal  fortune  is 
gone. 


SECTTOM  XT. 

Of  settling  Children^  of  both  Sexes^  in  Ufe.  . 

WHEN  a  parent  has  in  this  manner  equipped  ofut 
son  with  a  proper  education,  and  settled  him  in  a  tray  of 
living,  if  he  has  a  fair  opportunity,  it  will  be  his  \insdcAn 
to  see  him,  in  his  own  lifetime,  likewise  settled  in  mar- 
riage. It  is  on  all  accounts  the  safest  and  best  statr.  And 
a  man  is  always  less  likely  to  break  loose  from  virtue  af- 
ter he  has  entered  into  a  settled  way  of  life,  than  before. 

What  I  have  said  of  a  son,  may  be  ui^ed  with  still 
more  reason  with  respect  to  a  daughter.  It  may  often  be 
much  more  prudent  to  give  away  a  daughter  in  marri^ige 
oil  an  indiflTerent  offer,  I  mean  as  to  circumstances  <rf 
wealth,  than  to  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  plaeed 
out  of  harm 'sway.  But  no  consideration  will  mdte  up 
for  the  unhappiness  she  will  be  doomed  to,  if  she  fells  mCo 
the  hands  of  a  morose,  a  furious,  a  drunken,  a  debauched, 
d  fpendthrift,  or  a  jealous  husband.  If  a  man  may  be 
said  to  have  shuken  hands  with  happiness,  who  has  tlvown 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  bad  woman,  much  less  reason 
has  a  weak,  helpless  woman  to  expect  ever  to  see  a  happy 
day,  af^er  she  comes  into  the  power  of  a  man  void  of  vir- 
tue or  humanity.  Let  those  parents,  therefore,  who  con- 
strain their  children,  for  the  sake  of  sordid  views,  to 
plunge  themselves  into  irretrievable  misery,  consider  what 
they  have  to  answer  for,  in  doing  an  injury,  which  they 
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oevtr  can  repair^  to  those  whose  real  happiness  they  were^ 
bf  aU  the  tics  of  nature  and  reason,  bound  to  promote. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  what  is  here  said  of  the  danger  of  con- 
stniiung  the  inclinations  of  children  in  marriage,  will  •by 
m  wntasm  be  construed,  as  ii'  intended  to  encoiuage  young 
pople  to  obstinacy  and  contempt  of  the  advice  of  parents 
a  choice  for  life. 


SECTIOM  XII. 
Of  retiring /rom  Business. 

AS  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  odious  for  a  man  of  an  over- 
grown fortune  to  go  on  in  business  to  a  great  age,  still 
siriviiw  to  increase  a  heap  already  larger  than  is  necessa- 
ry, to  uie  prejudice  of  younger  people,  who  ought  to  have 
a  clear  stare,  and  opportunity  of  making  their  way  in  life ; 
so  it  is  vain  for  a  person,  who  has  spent  his  days  in  an  ac- 
tive sphere,  to  think  of  enjoying  retirement,  before  the 
lime  of  rctirciiient  be  come.  He  who  resolves  at  once  to 
dioni^  lus  way  of  life,  from  action  to  retirement,  or  from 
one  statr  to  another  directly  contrary,  without  being  pre- 
pared for  ft  by  proper  age  and  habit,  for  some  continuance 
of  time,  will  find,  that  he  will  no  sooner  have  quitted  his 
farmer  way  of  life,  than  he  ivill  desire  to  be  in  it  again. 

h  is  on  this,  as  well  as  other  accounts,  of  great  advan- 
tKT,  that  a  man  have  acquired  some  turn  to  reading,  and 
the  more  sober  entertainments  of  life,  in  his  earlier  days. 
There  is  not  a  much  more  deplorable  sort  of  existence,  than 
dut  which  is  drag8;ed  on  by  an  old  man,  whose  mind  is 
nAmiished  with  n^  materials  proper  for  yielding  him 
some  entertainment  suitable  to  the  more  sedate  time  of 
life ;  I  mean  useful  knowledge.  For  the  remembrance 
of  fifty  years  spent  in  scraping  of  money,  or  in  pursuing 
pkasmne,  or  in  indulging  vicious  inclinations,  must  yield 
im  poor  entertainment  at  a  time  of  life,  when  a  man  can 
n  best  savi  he  has  been. 
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SECTION  XIII. 
"  Of  disposing  of  Effects  by  JFilL 

IT  is  a  strange  weakness  in  some  people,  to  be  averse 
to  making  their  wills,  and  disposing  of  their  eflfects,  while 
they  are  in  good  health,  and  have  ease  of  mind,  and  a  sound 
judgment  to  do  it  in  a  proper  manner ;  as  if  a  man  must 
certainly  die  soon  after  he  has  made  his  will.  It  b  highly 
proper  that  people,  who  have  any  thing  considerable  to 
leave,  should  settle  their  affairs  in  such  a  distinct  manner, 
that  tlieir  intentions  may  appear  pkiin  and  indisputable, 
and  their  heirs  may  not  have  an  endless  and  vexatk>us 
lawsuit,  instead  of  a  fortune. 

For  this  purpose  I  would  advise,  that  a  gentleman,  at 
lus  leisure,  draw  up  a  sketch  of  his  will,  leavmg  the  names 
of  the  legatees,  and  the  sums,  blank,  if  he  chooses  to  con- 
ceal either  the  state  of  his  affairs,  or  the  persons  he  intends 
to  benefit  at  his  death.  This  draught  he  may  have  exa« 
mined  by  those  who  are  judges  of  such  matters ;  so  that= 
he  may  be  quite  easy  as  to  the  condition  he  leaves  his  wififiL 
and  children,  or  other  relations  in. 

The  calamit}'  in  which  a  widow  and  orphans  are  involve* 
ed,  who,  through  some  quirk  of  law,  or  the  omission  of 
some  necessar}*  formality,  find  themselves  disappointed  of 
their  whole  dependence,  and  have  the  mortification  to  see 
an  heir  at  law  (to  the  shame  of  law)  seize  on  what  the  de« 
ceased  intended  for  their  support ;  the  circumstances,  I 
say,  of  a  family  thus  plunged  mto  want  and  miser}',  from 
the  fairest  expectations,  are  to  the  last  degree  deplorable. 

A  man  ought  to  consider  that  it  is  a  tender  point  for 'an 
affectionate  wife  to  touch  upon,  and  ought  to  spare  her  the-- 
trouble  of  soliciting  him  upon  this  head.  For  it  must  be* 
no  easy  state  of  mind  a  woman  must  be  in,  who  consideis 
that  she  and  her  children  depend,  for  their  daily  bread,  up- 
on the  slender  thread  of  the  life  of  an  husband,  who  at  ^ 
same  time  has  it  in  his  power  to  secure  her  effectually,  by 
taking  only  a  yory  little  trouble. 

It  is  an  unjust  and  absurd  practice  of  many,  in  disposing 
of  their  effects  by  will,  to  show  such  excessive  partiality 
to  some  of  their  children  bcvond  others.  To  leave  to  an 
eldest  son  the  whole  estate,  and  to  each  of  tlie  other  chiL> 
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igt%  perhaps  one  year's  rent.  The  consequence,  indeed, 
of  this  is  often,  that  the  heir,  finding  himself  in  possession 
of  m  c&uite,  concludes  he«shali  never  be  able  to  run  it  out; 
and  may  be  got,  through  extravagance,  just  within  sight 
of  want,  by  the  time  his  industrious  brothers,  who,  haviug 

such  funds  to  trust  to,  were  obliged  to  exert  themselves, 
got  estates,  or  are  in  a  fair  way  toward  them.  This, 
1  sry,  b  a  common  consequence  of  the  unequal  distribu- 
of  estates.  But,  whatever  the  consequence  be,  it 
pretty  evident,  that  to  treat  so  very  differently,  those 
who  air  alike  our  offspring,  cannot  be  strictly  just. 

It  proves  often  a  fatal  error  in  the  disposal  of  effects  for 
Ae  benefit  of  one's  familv,  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of 
any  private  person  whatever,  especially  of  one  whohas  coo- 
oema  in  trade.  The  state  of  such  a  one's  affairs,  must, 
by  the  very  course  of  trade,  be  so  liable  to  change,  that  no 
money  can  be  absolutely  saife  which  he  can  lay  his  hands 
upon.  We  see  every  day  instances  of  the  failure  of  tra- 
dnrSv  who  have  generally  passed  for  men  of  first  rate  for- 
tunes,  and  often  see  young  families  ruined  by  their  ruuu 
tf  it  be  plain  that  the  public  funds  are,  at  least,  a  more 
pr«>bAblc  security  than  any  private,  one  would  think  it  na- 
tur4il  to  fijc  upon  Che  best,  since  even  the  best  is  not  too 
sccuie. 


SECTION  XIV. 

0/  Old  Age. 

WHEN  people  draw  towards  old  age,  the  infirmities 
tf  nature,  joined  with  the  various  ills  of  life,  become  more 
and  more  i^ievous ;  and  strength  of  mind  continually  de- 
oviiif^^  the  burden  becomes  at  last  hardly  supportable. 
To  wave,  for  the  present,  all  moral  or  religious  consider- 
Mions,  I  will  only  observe,  that,  if  one  would,  in  any 
period  of  life,  or  under  any  distress  whatever,  desire  to 
Vive  his  e^vances  as  tolerable  as  possible,  there  is  no 
aircr  means  for  that  end,  than  to  endeavour  to  preserve  an 
tfiuL  composed,  and  resigned  temiier  of  mind.  To 
ikuiggie,  and  fret,  and  rage  at  every  misfortune  or  hard- 
Am,  is  tearing  onen  the  wound,  and  making  it  fester. 

the  mind  to  contentment  and  patience  is  the 
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mostt  likely  means  to  heul  it  up.  It  is,  therefore,  obvioii9 
what  conduct  prudence  directs  to  in  the  case  of  distress  or 
hardship. 

But  in  what  light  does  this  show  the  prudence  of  many 
people?  Do  we  not  see,  that  they  who  have  no  consider- 
able real  distresses  in  life  to  struggle  with,  take  care  to 
make  themselves  miserable,  by  mustering  up  imaginary^ 
or  heightening  inconsiderable  misfortunes?  Does  not  a 
courtier,  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  and  with  independence 
in  his  power,  make  himself  as  unhappy  about  a  cold  loot: 
from  the  minister,  as  a  poor  tradesman  is  at  the  loss  of 
his  principal  customer  ?  Is  not  a  fine  lady  as  mueh  dis- 
tressed, if  her  lap-dog  has  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  as  a  poor 
woman  about  the  sickness  of  a  child  ?  Such  imaginary 
unfortunates  complain  heavily  of  the  afflictions  m  life, 
while  neither  labours  under  any  worth  mentioning  but 
what  are  of  their  own  makirug. 

When  people  have  all  their  lives  allov/ed  themselves  tQ 
give  way  to  foolish  discontent  and  uneasiness,  it  18410 
wonder,  if  when  they  come  to  old  age,  they  find  them- 
selves unhappy,  and  by  their  peevishness  make  all  about 
them  unhappy,  and  put  it  in  their  hearts  to  wish  them  well 
out  of  the  world. 

The  art  of  growing  old  with  a  good  grace  is  none  of 
the  least  considerable  in  life.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  a  man  have  spent  the  former  part  of 
his  days  in  a  manner  consistent  with  reason  and  religion. 
He  who  lias  passed  his  life  wholly  in  secular  pursuits,  in 
grasping  at  riches,  in  aspiring  after  preferments,  in  amus- 
ing himself  in  show  and  ostentation,  in  wallowing  in  sensu- 
ality and  voluptuousness,  what  foundation  has  he  hod  for 
passing  old  oige  with  dignity  ?  What  is  more  univeraallv 
despised  tlian  an  old  man,  whose  mind,  unstored  witt 
knowledge,  and  unaffected  with  a  sense  of  goodness,  stiH 
grovels  after  the  objects  of  sense,  still  hankers  after  the 
scenes  wliich  formerly  engaged  him ;  scenes  of  vanity  and 
folly  in  any  age,  but  in  the  graver  part  of  life,  unnatuni 
and  monstrous  ?  Yet  tliere  is  nothmg  more  certain  (for 
universal  experience  confirms  it)  than  that,  aocorduig  as  a 
person  has  formed  his  mind  in  the  younger  part  of  lifiCy 
such  it  w*ill  i)e  to  die  last.  Tlie  ruling  passion  seldom 
fails,  till  all  fails.    He  who  has  made  tl^  bottle  hb  chjkif 
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driiglit,  will  drink  on  even  when  he  has  hardly  Ix'eafh  to 
svaUow  a  glass  of  wine.  The  impure  letcher  will  creep 
Aer  his  mbtress,  when  his  knees  knock  together.  The 
',  who  has  all  his  life  made  riches  his  god,  will  be 
ibling  after  the  wealth  of  this  world,  with  0ne  foot  in 
the  other.  The  vun  coquet  will  show  affectation,  when  ahe 
cttmo  loi^;er  move  any  passion  but  pity.  The  brainless 
cvd-pby er  will  waste  the  last  lawful  remains  of  life  in  an 
amnamicnt  unworthy  of  the  most  considerate  age.  £veii 
iriien  an  is  oyer,  how  do  we  see  many  old  people  in  their 
oomrcrsation  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  vanities,  and  even 
the  vices  of  their  younger  days? 

How  should  it  be  odierwise  than  that  the  mind,  which 
has  been  ibr  fifty  years  together  constantly  bent  one  way, 
should  preserve  to  the  end,  the  cast  it  has  received  and 
kept  so  long?  In  the  same  manner,  those  who  have  been 
so  wise,  as  to  view  life  in  its  proper  light,  as  a  transient 
stale,  to  be  temperately  enjoyed  while  it  lasts ;  who  have 
imprarcd  their  minds  with  knowledge,  and  enriched  them 
widi  virtue  and  piety ;  have  qualified  themselves  for  acting 
die  last  conchidmg  scene  with  the  same  propriety  as  the 
lest.  To  such,  their  finding  themselves  unequal  to  the 
acti\'e  or  the  ^ycr  scenes  of  life,  is  no  manner  of  morti- 
fication. Indifierent  to  them,  while  engs^ed  in  them, 
they  quit  them  with  indifference ;  sure  to  find  in  retire- 
mem  a  fund  of  the  noblest  entertainment  from  sober  and 
wise  conversation,  from  reading,  and  from  views  of  that 
future  world,  for  which  the  conscience  of  a  well-spent  life 
ssures  them  of  their  being  in  a  state  of  preparation.  Use. 
foi  by  their  wise  and  pious  conversation  while  they  live, 
dity  go  off  the  stage  lamented,  leaving  behind  them  the 
saett  savour  of  a  good  name,  and  the  universal  approba- 
tion of  the  wise  and  good. 


SECTION  XV. 

Of^tAc  Dignity  of  Female  Life^prudentially  considered. 

WITHOUT  the  general  concurrence  of  both  sexes,  in 

a  prudent  and  virtuous  conduct,  tlte  perfection  of  human 

vmut  is  not  to  be  attained.     The  influence  which  the 

&ir  sex  have,  and  ought  to  have  in  life.,  is  so  great,  that 

o 
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their  good  behaviour  can  give  a  general  turn  to  the  face 
of  human  a&irs;  and  a  great  deal  more  than  is  com- 
monly imagined  depends  upon  their  discretion ;  since  (to 
say  nothing'  of  tlieir  influence  over  our  sex,  in  the  chaxac- 
ters  of  mistresses  and  wives)  the  minds  of  the  whole  species 
receive  their  first  cast  from  womankind. 

The  dignity  of  female  life,  exclusive  of  what  is  com- 
mon to  both  sexes,  consists  in  an  equal  mixture  of  the 
reserve  with  benevolence  in  the  viigin  state,  and  affec- 
tion and  submission  in  that  of  marriage ;  a  diligent  atten- 
tion to  the  forming  of  the  tempers  of  children  of  both 
sexes  in  their  earliest  years,  (for  that  lies  wholly  upon  the 
mother)  and  the  whole  education  of  the  daughters :  for  I 
know  of  none  so  proper  for  young  ladies  as  a  home  edu- 
cation. 

•  The  greatest  errors  and  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  ladies, 
are  comprehended  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Vanity  in  womankind,  is,  if  possible,  more  absurd  than 
in  the  other  sex.  Men  have  bodily  strength,  authority, 
learning,  and  such  like  pretences,  for  puffing  themselves 
up  wim  pride  :  But  woman's  only  peculiar  boast  is 
beauty.  For  virtue  and  good  sense  are  never  the  subjects 
of  vanity. 

There  is  no  endowment  of  less  consequence  than  ele* 
gance  of  form  and  outside.  A  mass  of  flesh,  Uood,  hu* 
mours,  and  impurities,  covered  over  with  a  well  coloured 
skin,  is  the  definition  of  beauty.  Whether  is  this  more 
properly  a  matter  of  vanity,  or  of  mortification  ?  Were  it 
incomparably  more  excellent  than  it  is,  nodiing  can  be 
more  absurd,  than  to  be  proud  of  what  one  has  had  no 
manner  of  hand  in  procuring,  but  is  wholly  the  gift  of 
heaven.  A  woman  may  as  reasonably  be  proud  of  the 
lilies  of  tlie  field,  or  the  tulips  of  the  garden,  as  of  the 
beauty  of  her  own  face.  They  are  both  the  works  of  the 
same  liand ;  equally  out  of  human  power  to  give,  or  to 
preserve ;  equally  trifling  and  despicable,  when  compared 
with  what  is  substantially  excellent ;  equally  firaU  and 
perishing, 

Affectation  is  a  vice  eapable  of  disgracing  beauly  more 
than  pimples,  or  tlie  smaU-pox.  I  have  often  seen  ladies 
in  public  places,  of  the  most  exquisite  forms,  render 
tUemsclves,  by  affectation  and  visible  conceity  too  od&nis 
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bbckx>kcd  at  without  disgust;  who,  hy  a  modest  a 
nthr  female  behaviour,  might  have  commanded  t)ie  n 
■insion  of  c\T:ry  rye.     But  I  shall  say  llie  less  iinun  thi 
braA,  in  consideration,   dmt  it  is,   generally  speaking,  .1 
ofB*  sex,  that  female  aJfectation  is  to  be  chai^Ai     A  wo>1^ 
man  cannot  indeed  become  completely  foolish,  or  vicious^ 
irithout  tmr  :issist:ince. 
TidkatJvene&s  in  cither  sex  is  generally  a  proof  of  %'an'rt 
'  '  ~      but  is  in  womankind,  especially  in  coinpaur 
,  and  above  all,  with  men  of  understanding  aiM 
"oily  outof  cljaracicr,  and  peculiarly  dj 
"c  of  sense. 

J  either  to  reason,  scripture,  or  univcra 
t  dmll  find  a  dej^-tr  of  suhnitssiontothc  ma 
I  be  an  indi-spensiblc  part  of  the  female  churactei 
B  •et  up  for  an  equality  with  the  sex  to  which  na 
e  hu  given  the  adviuitagc,  and  formed  for  Authority  ant 
JCtion,  is  oppOMng  nature,  wlijch  is  never  done  iunoccntljrj 
The  ^"at  hazard  run  by  the  female  tA-x,  and  die  pr'-' 
in  which  their  prudence  or  ^vcakncss  appe:irs  most  c 
';>iciioii&,i<i  in  love  matters.    To  a  woman's  conduct  m 
_r.\rd  to  live  other  «ex,  is  owing,  more  than  lo  all  oth 
:fR-  happiness  or  miscn'  of  her  existence  in  tl 
IT  I  am  at  prrscnt  onlv  considering  things  in  a'  j 
..il  light.  '  fi-' 

A  vKmiaii  cmnot  act  an  imprudent  part  in  listenir^  to: 
-hf  proposal  of  a  lorcr,  whether  of  the  honourable  or  dis-i  J 
irjooarible  kind,  without  bringing  herself  lo  ruin  im-. , 
inmblc.     If  she  does  but  seem  to  hear  nidi  patience  thr"^ 
wiotim  seducer,  her  fame  is  irnrcoverably  blasted,  and  hc 
mine  forever  sunk.    The  mere  suspicionof  guilt,  or  cvci 
flfinclination,  soils  her  reputation  ;  and  such  is  the  deli 
Ocy  of  virj^n  purity,  that  a  pu6f  of  foul  breath  stains  it  jl 
«nd  all  the  ^n:ams  that  flow  will  not  restore  its  former  j 
hftK.      Nothing  therefore  can  cxccc<i  the  folly  of  i 
TitwbiB hearing  onesighof  the  dishonourable  Imcr:  H 
i^turea  are  only  tlte  expressions  of  hi*  impure  desireJ 
'Aii  admiration  of  the  beautiful  and  innocent,  is  only  tf  " 
*act of  cj^cmcss  logf:itify  his  filthy  paKsion,  by  dicru 
J  beauty  and  innocence.     Hc  pretends  to  love:  Bui  ! 
io^  the  trolf  dcclort  lii&  dcsin:  to  devour  tlte  hmh.     Bol 
'rprcy;  but  it  is  only  to  destroy. 
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Again,  with  respect  to  honourable  proposals,  prudence 
will  suggest  to  a  woman,  that  the  hazard  she  runs  io 
throwing  herself  away,  is  incomparably  more  despente 
than  that  of  the  other  sex,  who  have  every  advantage  for 
bettering,  m  bearing  their  afflictions  of  every  kind.  Th» 
case  of  the  man,  who  is  unhappily  married,  is  calamitous; 
but  diat  of  the  woman,  who  has  a  bad  husband,  is  desperate* 
and  incurable,  but  bv  death. 

If  there  be  any  general  rule  for  ladies  to  judge  of  the 
characters  of  men,  who  offer  them  prop'>sals  of  marriage^ 
it  may  be,  to  find  out  what  figure  they  make  among  thek 
sex.  It  is  to  be  supposed  tkit  men  arc  generally  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  one  another's  merits ;  and  as  our  sex  are 
accustomed  to  less  delicacv  and  reserve  than  the  other,  it 
is  not  impossible  to  come  at  men's  real  chamcters,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  their  tempers  and  dispositions,  upon 
which  the  happiness  of  tlie  married  life  depends,  matt 
than  upon  capacity,  learning,  or  wealth. 

Too  great  a  delight  in  dress  and  finer}',  besides  the  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money,  which  diey  occasion,  in  some 
mstances,  to  a  degree  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency  and 
common  sense,  tend  naturally  to  sink  a  woman  to  the 
lowest  pitch  of  contempt  among  all  those,  of  either  sex, 
who  have  capacity  enough  to  put  two  thoughts  together. 
A  creature  who  spends  its  whole  time  in  dressii^,  gam- 
ing, prating,  and  gadding,  is  a  being  originally  indeed  of 
the  rational  make ;  but,  who  has  sunk  itself  beneath  its 
rank,  and  is  to  be  considered,  at  present,  as  nearly  on  t 
level  with  the  monkey  species. 


SECTION  XVI. 
Miscellaneous  Thoughts  on  Prudence  in  Action. 

TO  pursue  worthy  ends,  by  wise  means,  is  the  whole 
of  active  prudence.  And  this  must  be  done  with  reso- 
lution, dili^nce,  and  perseverance,  till  the  point  is  gained, 
or  appears  impracticable. 

To  retort  an  injury,  is  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  the  ^ 
gressor.  When  two  throw  dirt  against  one  another,  can 
either  keep  himself  clean  ? 

Action  and  contemplation  are  no  way  inconsistcot ; 
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reliefii  to  one  another.  When  you  are  engaged 
ia  tfady,  throw  business  out  of  your  thoughts.  Wl^  in 
hminrifi,  think  of  your  business  only. 

To  a  man  d  business,  knowledge  b  an  ornament.  To 
t  Mdioua  man,  action  is  a  relief.  -^ 

if  you  ever  promise  at  all,  take  care,  at  least,  that  it  be 
so  tt  nobody  may  suffer  by  trusting  to  you. 

If  you  ha\'e  debtors,  let  not  your  lenity  get  the  better 
tf  TOUT  prudence ;  nor  your  care  of  your  own  interest 
make  yoo  foi^t  humanity.  A  prison  is  not  for  the  un* 
fartunaie,  but  the  knavish. 

TrKtabieness  to  advice,  and  firmness  against  tempta- 
tioo  are  no  wav  inconsistent. 

There  is  more  true  greatness  in  generously  owning  a 
fault,  and  making  proper  reparation  for  it,  than  in  obsti* 
naidy  defending  a  wrong  conduct.  But,  quiting  your 
porpott,  retreat  rather  like  a  lion  than  a  cur. 

A  mind  hardened  against  affliction,  and  a  body  against 
pun  and  sickness,  are  the  two  securities  of  earthly  hap- 

■ 

piMSS. 

Let  a  person  find  out  his  own  peculiar  weakness,  and 
be  ever  suspicious  of  himself  on  tluit  side.  Let  a  passion- 
ate man,  for  example,  resolve  always  to  show  less  resent- 
ment tiian  reason  might  justify ;  there  is  no  danger  of  his 
oring  on  that  side.  Let  a  talkative  man  resolve  always  to 
m  Ins  than  the  most  talkative  person  in  the  company  he 
is  in.  If  one  has  reason  to  suspect  himself  of  loving  mo- 
nev  too  much,  let  him  give  always,  at  least,  somewhat 
OMxr  than  has  been  given  by  a  noted  miser. 

A  man  who  does  not  know  in  general  his  own  weak- 
ness must  cither  be  a  person  of  high  rank,  or  a  fool. 

How  comes  it  tlut  we  judge  so  severely  the  actions  we 
a  great  while  ago.  It  is  because  we  are  now  at  a  pro- 
per distance,  and  look  upon  them  with  an  indifferent  eye, 
a  on  thoae  of  another  person.  The  very  objects  which 
now  employ  us  so  much,  and  the  conduct  we  now  justify 
io  siimuously,  can  we  say,  that  the  time  will  not  come 
vhm  we  shaU  look  upon  them  as  we  now  do  upon  our 
MKcs  of  ten  or  twenty  years  back^^^ards  ?  Why  can  wc 
not  view  ourselves,  and  our  own  Ixrhaviour,  at  all  times 
io  dK  same  manner  ?  This  shows  our  partiality  for  our- 
selves, in  a  most  absurd  li|i:ht. 
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When  you  are  dead,  the  letters  which  compose  your 
name  will  be  no  more  to  you  than  the  rest  of  the  alphabet. 
Leave  the  rage  of  fame  to  wits  and  heroes.  Do  you  strive 
to  live  usefully  in  this  world,  and  you  will  be  happy  in 
the  next. 

It  is  best  if  you  can  keep  quite  clear  of  the  great.  But 
if  you  happen  at  any  time  to  be  thrust  into  their  company, 
keep  up  in  your  behaviour  to  them  the  dignity  of  a  man  of 
spirit  and  worth,  which  is  the  only  true  greatness.  If  you 
sneak  and  cringe,  they  will  trample  upon  you. 

Beware  of  mean  spirited  people.  They  are  commonly 
revengeful  and  malicious. 

The  following  advantages  are  likely  to  make  a  com- 
pletely accomplished  man.  1.  Good  natural  parts.  2. 
A  good  temper.  3.  Good  and  general  education,  begun 
early.  4.  Choice,  not  immense,  reading,  and  careful  di- 
gesting. 5.  Experience  oP  various  fortunes.  6.  Con- 
versation with  men  of  letters  and  of  business.  7.  Know- 
ledge of  the  world,  gained  by  conversation,  business, 
and  travel. 

If  the  world  suspect  your  well  intended  designs,  be 
not  uneasy.  It  only  shows  that  mankind  are  themselves 
false  and  artful,  which  is  the  cause  of  dieir  being  sus- 
picious. 

Never  set  up  for  a  jack-in-an-oflice.  Men  of  real 
worth  are  modest,  and  decline  employment,  though  much 
fitter  for  it  than  those  who  thrust  themselves  forward. 
But  if  good  can  be  done,  do  it,  if  no  one  else  will. 

How  much  less  trouble  it  costs  a  well  disposed  mind 
to  pardon,  than  to  revenge  I 

If  your  enemy  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  a  lie  to 
blacken  you,  consider  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  think  of  your 
Iiaving  supported  such  a  character,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  malice  to  hurt  you  \vithout  the  aid  of  falsehood. 
And  trust  to  the  genuine  fairness  of  your  character  to 
clear  itself  in  the  end. 

Whoever  has  gone  tiirough  much  of  life,  must  remem- 
ber, that  he  has  thrown  away  a  great  deal  of  useless  un- 
easiness upon  what  ^vas  much  worse  in  his  apprehension, 
than  in  reality. 

A  miser  \vill  sometimes  serve  you  any  \vay  you  please 
to  ask  him,  purely  to  save  his  money. 


^ 
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if  you  Rivc  au'ay  notliing  till  jrou  die,  e^'eii  your  o 
thiU/ta  u'lll  hardJy  ihaiik  you  ibr  what  you  leave  thctn. 
A  gnsU  number  uf  small  favours  will  engage  some  pea 
pk  mocr  to  you,    than  one  gr^at  one.     And  where  iheyl 
hope  for  more  and  more,  they  »'ill  be  mlling  to  go  on  to 
sem  you. 

An  idk  person  is  dead  before  his  time. 

The  great  difficulty  of  behaviour  is  in  case  of  surprise^  I 

The  truest  objtxts  of  charity  are  those  uhom  modestj^a 

cooceal*. 

1  generous  nun  docs  not  lose  by  a  generous  man. 

will  be  a  ffxat  misfortunt;  to  you,  if  an  intimate.I 
1,  CH*  near  relation,  tiills  into  poverty.    You  must  eitherfl 
id  irour  assutanc*.',  or  be  ill  looked  upon.    And  peoplq 
e  oncn  blamed  fur  ni^ganUiiiess,  when,  if  all  tlie  trucii| 
nc  known,  (which  might  be  very  improper}  they  would 
:  humified  in  having  given  to  the  full  extent  of  their 

I's  character  and  behaviour  in  public,  and  i 

e,  arc  often  as  tlilTerent  as  a  lady's  looks  at  a  ball,  a 

k  momijig  before  slie  lus  gone  through  the  ceremony 

totlin.     But  real  merit,  like   artless  beauty,  sh 

L  s  distinguUhingly  illustrious. 

■  .g  more  agrcL-abtc  to  human  nature  I 
;  kii  moderately  to  employ  both  mind  a 

t)ody.  1  iicrL'  IS  notliing  more  unnatural,  than  for  a  crc 
tiBe  endowed  with  various  active  powers,  to  be  i  " 
nctii'c.  Hence  the  silly  and  mischievous  inventions  o 
anb,  dice,  and  other  amusements,  which  empt}'  pcopli 
btc  been  obliged  to  tiave  recourse  to,  asa  kindof  artiG. 
chI  employment,  to  prevent  human  nature  fromsinkin] 
inom  Absolute  Icthurg}-.  Why  might  not  our  lux 
«aMcr&  of  hca>  en's  most  Inestimable  ^t,  as  well  emplo; 
iic  nmc  catn;mcss  of  activity  in  somewliat  that  raigl 

' —  ■■  TO  themselves  and  otliers,  as  in  the  insipid 

^l^udgerJ■  of  the  eard-tablc  ? 

■  '■  tricnds  to  your  own  ruin,  b  romantii 
■,.  ..<,..<:  butyourscU',  is  sordid. 

>  and  luppincM  have  nothing  lo  do  witli  one  an 
though  extreme  poverty  aitd    miaery  be 


of  yotirsclf  by  tbat  respect  you  have  toIu 
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paid  you  by  men  of  undoubted  integrity  and  discehnnent, 
and  who  have  no  interest  to  flatter  you.  Act  up  to  your 
character.  Support  your  dignity-  But  do  not  make 
yourself  unhappy,  if  you  meet  not  with  the  honour  }ou 
deserve  from  those  whose  esteem  no  one  values. 

Despise  trifling  afironts,  and  they  will  vanish;  A  litde 
water  will  put  out  a  fire,  which,  blown  up,  would  boro 
a  city. 

Give  away  what  you  can  part  with.  Throw  awin* 
nothing :  you  know  not  how  much  you  may  miss  iL 

Provide  for  after-life,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  present.  Enjc^ 
the  present,  so  as  to  leave  a  provision  for  the  time  to  cone. 

Avoid  too  many  and  great  obligations.  It  is  running 
into  debt  beyond  what  you  may  be  able  to  pay. 

Conclude  at  least  nine  parts  in  ten  of  what  is  faBoded 
about  by  common  fame  to  be  false. 

Wealth  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master. 

Do  not  ofiend  a  bad  man,  because  he  will  stick  at  noth- 
ing to  be  revenged.  It  is  cruel  to  insult  a  good  man,  who 
deserves  nothing  but  good.  A  great  man  may  eaaly 
crush  you.  And  there  is  none  so  mean  who  cannot  do 
mischief.     Therefore  follow  peace  with  all  men. 

To  carry  tlie  triumph  over  a  person  you  have  got  die 
better  of,  too  far,  is  mean  and  imprudent :  it  is  mean,  be^ 
cause  you  have  got  the  better;  it  is  imprudent,  liccause 
it  may  provoke  him  to  revenge  your  insolence  in  some 
desperate  way. 

Presents  ought  to  be  genteel,  not  expensive :  they  arc 
not  valued  by  generous  minds  for  their  o\\ti  sake,  but  as 
marks  of  love  or  esteem. 

Provide  for  the  worst ;  but  hope  the  best. 

Set  about  nothing,  without  first  thinking  it  over  care- 
fully. To  say,  "  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  is  much  the 
same  as  saying,  '*  Yoii  must  know  I  am  a  simpleton." 

Whoever  anticipates  troubles,  will  find  he  has  thrown 
away  a  great  deal  of  terror  and  anguish  to  no  purpose. 

Accustom  yourself  to  have  some  employment  for  every 
hour  you  can  prudently  snatch  from  business.  This 
book  was  put  together  in  that  manner,  else  it  could  never 
have  been  writ  by  its  author. 

Live  so,  as  nobody  may  believe  bad  reports  against  jrou. 

WTienever  wu  find  you  do  not  care  to  look  into  your 
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,  you  may  assure  vourstlf  that  they  wiU  soon  not 

be  fit  to  look  into.  *    ■ 

Bcfonn  \  ourbcli'  first  and  thrn  others.  [  fl 

Do  not  placL-  your  hajipiiicss  in  case  trom  pain :  there  ifrfl 

no  Mich  tKing  in  thib  uurld  ;  but  in  pnticnce  under  af&i<^  ■ 

Can,  which  U  \vithin  your  n-ach.  I 

If  voii  arc  a  master,  do  not  deprive  yourself  of  so  grc^  I 

a  nvi'tv  as  a  good  scnanl  for  a  alight  oftcncc.     If  you  art  m 

adenendaol,  do  not  throw  yourself  out  of  a  good  plactfl 

fbr  a  diebt  oSront.  ■ 

Do  fH«t  good  offices  you  can ;  but  leave  yourself  at  I 

liberty  from  jM-omisL's  and  engagements.  ■ 

Let  no  one  overload  you  u  ith  favours  :  you  wilt  fmd  it  ■ 

an  onsuHeraUe  burden.  ■ 

'IlKTe  arc  itumy  doublings  in  the  Imman  heart :  do  notfl 

think  you  can  find  out  the  whole  ol'  a  man's  real  character  I 

at  OBCC,  unlcu  he  is  n  fool.  fl 

If  you  would  embroil  yourself   with  all  mankind  at  1 

once,  vou  have  only  to  oppose  ever)-  man's  prevailing  pas-  m 

aion.     HDdcavour  to  mortify  the  proud  man  ;  irritate  thft  m 

mauotMc;   put  the   nui>cr  to   expense;  and  you  wiS^ 

\a\e.  them  all  against  you.   On  the  other  hand, if  you  hadi 

mthcr  live  peaceably,  give  way  a  little  to  the  particulac  I 

w  t  jkticsi  of  those  you  converse  with.  fl 

It  (till  take  some  time  to  raise  your  fortune  in  n  faicfl 

nr,  and  to  fit  you  for  a  better  world :  it  will  therefore  be  M 

(xtiper  to  begin  a  counic  of  industry  and  piety  as  eaiiy  ^  m 

poNublc.  I 

Aim  ;it  dcs.Tt  ratiter  tluin  reuard.  M 

I.  ■  -."  pteiencc  of  friendsJiip  mislead  you  ;  lie  is  ncf  fl 

'  nd  wliu attempts  it.  'S 

\    M  r  keep  a  bud  servant,  in  hope  of  his  reformation.     I 

h  i-i  Mddom  that  either  bon-o%ver  ur  lender  gets  by  tbC'l 

-Jiriin.  ■ 

1  liink  yourself  cheap  offwitlia  little  scandal  for  extra-  ■ 

.   Koodncits  :  how  many  Ikuvc  paid  their  lives  for  m 

■-■j'lty  ?  fl 

i.-it:ndshipof  an  artful  man  lit  mere  sclf-intciest : ■ 

^■cl  nothing  by  it.  'J 

:  ^Tustaknown  knave,  people  will  notsotnuch  a^m 

L.,  when  you  suffer  by  him.  '■ 

lu  dealing  witb  a  pcisou  you  suspeu,  itiju^  \jiCUBRlxiVl 
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in  conversation  to  draw  him  into  difficulties,  ii^  possible,  as 
they  'cross-examine  ^ntne^s  at  the  bar,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  truth.  It  may  even  be  of  use  to  set  him  a  talk- 
ing ;  in  the  inadvertency  and  hurr}'  of  conversation,  he 
Boay  discover  himself. 

Consider  how  difficult  a  thing  it  must  be  to  deceive 
the  general  eye  of  mankind,  who  are  as  much  interested 
to  dietect  you,  as  you  are  to  deceive  them. 

He  is  surely  a  man  of  a  greater  reach,  who  can  conduct 
his  affairs  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tricks 
and  temporary  expedients,  th^  with  them ;  he  who  knoH^ 
how  to  secure  the  interest  both  of  this  world  and  the  nezt» 
than  he  who  cannot  contrive  to  get  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence in  this  world  without  damning  his  soul. 

It  is  foolish  to  show  your  teeth  when  you  cannot  bite* 

Whoever  loves  injuries,  let  him  provoke  injuries. 

In  prosperity,  prepare  for  a  change :  in  adver^ty,  hope 
for  one. 

If  you  are  ill  used  by  a  man,  especially  a  great  one,  put 
up  with  the  injury  quietly,  and  be  thankful  it  ivas  not 
worse.  When  they  do  but  a  litde  mischief,  the  world 
has  a  good  pennyworth  of  them. 

If  you  let  alone  making  your  will  till  you  come  to  a 
death-bed,  you  will  not  do  it  properly. 

If  you  give  at  all,  do  it  cheerfully. 

If  you  want  to  show  a  person,  that  you  see  through  his 
crafty  designs,  a  hint  between  jest  and  earnest  nuiy  do  bet- 
ter  than  telling  him  bluntly  and  fully  how  he  stands  in 
your  mind :  from  a  little,  he  will  guess  the  rest. 

With  the  multiplicity  of  business  every  person  has  te 
do,  how  can  people  complain  of  being  distressed  for  some- 
w  hat  to  pass  the  time  ?  Besides  private  affairs  to  conducti 
or  oversee ;  children  to  form  to  wisdom  and  virtue ;  the 
distressed  to  relieve ;  the  unthinking  to  advise  ;  friends 
and  country  to  serve ;  their  own  passions  to  conquer  t 
their  minds  to  furnish  with  knowledge,  virtue,  and  reli- 
gion ;  a  whole  eternity's  happiness  to  provide  for. 

Try  a  friend  before  you  trust  him.  Trust  him  no  more 
than  is  neccssar)-.  Bear  with  any  weakness  tliat  does  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  friendship.  If  a  difference  arise,  bring 
the  matter  to  a  calm  hearing.     Make  up  the  breach,  u 
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^HMte    But  ir  fi^eiwlship  languishes  for  any  time,  fl 

^^^^Bffsas  much  meanness  in  takiugn-ery  trifle  for  aq 

^HH^ttcIn  nutting  up  with  the  grossest  indignity.    Thft 

^Kk  is  the  cnaracicr  of  a  bully  ;   the  Una*  ol'  a  coirard': 

^^Bch  of  the  two  hnd  you  rather  be  ?  It 

^•Tn  all  schemes,  leave  room  for  the  possibility  of  a  miM 

carnage.  U 

Tlnae irc  tlu-  best  diversions,  which  most  reU«-e  tM 

mind,  and  exercise  the  body ;  and  which  l>ring  the  kiUli 

expoiac  of  time  and  money.    Mirth  is  one  thing,  and  miM 

chief  anoiher.  a 

It  is  stnuit^r  to  reflect  a  little  upon  some  of  the  irrccoili 

i.'rl[bk-  cninnrii.lits  in  human  nature.     Nothing  seeitH 

monr  ^TTl)^)l^l_v  worked  into  the  constitution  of  the  mtnd 

dun  the  love  of  litKriy.     Yet  bow  vtry  ready  ore  we  id 

some  cne^  to  give  up  our  liberty  ?  What  more  tyrannioH 

ikiB  Gnhioo  f  Yet  ho\\  do  all  ranltH,  sexes,  and  ages  enj 

abrc  ihrTT'^'  i>  ■  -  '■'  "'■•  ditncc  to  it?  There  is  great  rcusofl 

ta  bdio  -  'in  compliance  with  custom,  thM 

smnj  jt!>'  people,  waste  tio  many  valuatw 

hours  Ei3  '        .  ,  .:uui  amusement,  which  must  bfl 

I  slavoy  to  jicrsoiiA  ca[>able  of  thought,  I  mean  the  cartu 
tlolc.     But  such  people  ought  to  consider,  how  they  caB 
/  lothenMch-cs  the  tlirowingaway  so  grcut  a  part  ai 
cious  life,  besides  giving  tlicir  countenance  lo  a  bam 
ctioc  ;  moT-ly  because  it  is  the  iashion.  1 

t  Bestir   Toursclf  while    young  :    you  will    want  rea 
Ikaotd.'  ^ 

[Do not  wish:  but  do.  'm^ 

t  not  rclutiotLS  tmless  they  lie  fluch  as  you  woulw 
"  f  of  trust,  if  they  wt  re  strangers. 
c  not  wonh  a  shilling  after  all  your  debts  art 
1,  do  not  spend  a  shilling  that  you  can  save.     Do  not 
■[nnder  iway  your  hopes. 

If  you  cinbvc  independent,  never  give  up  your  lilx-rty 
aid  your  leisure,  much  less  your  conscience,  to  a  great 
oiiL    He  has  nothing  to  give  in  return  foribem.    If  yon 
'3Abm  be  contented  in  moderate  circumstances,  you 
(X  happy,  and  keep  your  ino^mable  libcny,  leisure, 
^lepity  into  the  bargain. 
\  People  arc  Ix-ffrr  found  out  in  their  nnfrtuiAeAV,t 


;:rtat 
yon^H 
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than  by  the  principal  actions  of  tlieir  lives :  the  first,  is  na- 
ture, the  second,  art. 

If  you  chance  to  have  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  by  no 
means  %vrite  letters,  or  send  messages ;  bring  the  matter 
to  a  hearing,  as  quickly  as  possible,  before  y  oiir  spirits  have 
time  to  rankle.  Endeavour  rather  to  reconcile  than  con- 
quer your  enemy.  By  so  doing,  you  take  from  him  the 
inclination  to  hurt  you,  which  is  the  best  security.  When 
you  have  reconciled  him,  take  care,  if  you  find  be  has 
acted  a  traitorous  part,  never  to  trust,  or  be  intimatdy 
concerned  with  him  any  more.  You  may  love  him  as  a 
fellow  creature  ;  but  not  confide  in  him  as  a  good  man. 
■  To  gain  applause,  you  must  do  as  the  archer,  who  ob- 
tains the  prize  by  hitting  the  mark  • 

Asking  a  favour  by  letter,  or  giving  a  person  time  to 
think  of  it,  is  only  giving  him  an  opportuni^  of  gettii^  off 
handsomely. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  out  a  man's  true  merit,  as  to 
abilities. 

He  who  behaves  well,  is  certainly  no  weak  man.  But 
nothing  is  more  difiicult,  than  to  find  out  a  man's  cha- 
lacter  as  to  integrity. 

He  who  ncvcf  misbehaved  eitlier  in  joy,  in  grief,  or 
surprise,  must  have  his  wisdom  at  command,  Jn^  manner 
almost  superior  to  humanity,  and  may  be  pronounced  a 
true  hero. 

^  Haste  is  but  a  poor  apologj^ :  take  time  and  do  your  bu- 
siness well. 

If  you  would  not  be  forestalled  by  another,  or  laughed 
at  in  case  of  a  disappointment,  do  not  tell  your  designs. 

If  you  are  to  be  called  a  scrub,  let  it  be  for  sparing, 
where  fmgality  is  proper.  Who  would  spare  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  son ;  in  canning  on  a  considerable  law  suit ;  or 
in  defraying  the  expense  of  a  solemnity  ? 

I  would  not  answer  for  the  conduct  of  the  ablest  man  in 
the  world,  if  1  knew  that  he  was  so  conceited  of  his  own 
abilities,  as  to  be  above  advice. 

.  There  is  more  good  to  be  done  in  life  by  obstinate  dili-    { 
gcncc,  and  perseverance,  than  most  people  seem  aware  of. 
The  ant  and  bee  are  but  little  and  weak  animals ;  and  yet 
b^'  constant  application,  they  do  wonders. 
Do  not  scold  or  sw^ar  at  \^\\t  sexN^xwts ;  they  will  dcssr 
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^^HpiMisr  a  po&skniatc,  clamorous  fool.    Do  not  nt^Iu^ 

^■mtoo  (iimtlittr  with  yoti :  titcy  wUt  ni^c  a  vvronj^u^ifl 

^■■C  and  grnw  saucy.     l>o  not  let  them  ktiuw  all  the  ^'vfl 

^H  rou  haw  for  them :    titcy  will  presume  upon  yodn 

^■Ddness,  bikI  ironcludcthat  you  cinnot  do  without  them.  1 

Hpnot  give  them  too  ^rcat  wages  :  it  \vill  put  them  above  I 

^Beir  buwtcss.     Do  not  allow  them  loo  much  libcTty:  J 

Ittnr   will  H'ant  Klin  more  and  more.      Do  not  entreat  I 

them  lo  Uvu  with  you  :  if  you  ck),  they  will  conclude  they  I 

may  hvtas  thty  please.  i 

Incsolutioii  It,  as  foolish  ns  mslmess.     If  the  husband*! 

sm  should  never  sow,  or  ihc  shipmaster  never  put  tal 

»ca.  where  would  be  the  liarvcst,  or  the  gains  ?  ^l| 

Do  not  tfiink  to  pre%'ail  with  a  man  in  a  fur}',  to  calm  hisl 

nusion  in  ti  moment ;  if  you  can  persuade  liim  to  put  off  I 

his  revenge  for  some  time,  it  will  be  the  most  you  cah  I 

hope     Advice  may   sometimes  do  good    when  you  do  I 

nut  expect  it.     People  do  not  care  to  seem  persuaded  to  1 

aker  any  pan  of  their  eonduct :  for  that  is  an  acknoWiia 

■     (icut,  that  they  were  in  tlic  iirong.    But  they  may  J 

ijps,  rcftcct  aflcrwards  upon  wluit  you  said ;  and,  ifl 

'  du  not  wholly  reform  tlie  fault  you  reproved,  the|fl 

lav  rectify  it  in  some  mea&urc.  ^M 

*J  o  be  regular,  is  prudence  ;  to  go  like  a  clodc,  is  mef^| 

t  wiih  for  an  increase  of  wealth  ;  it  does  but  en-1 
Bdestics:  tvhereas  happiikcss  consists  in  the  gni-  1 
n  of  tlte  u-ants  of  nature.  J 

tVhcrc  lies  ilic  wi-sdomof  that  rrvcnj^-,  which  recoiled 
upon  oot's  ,Mlf>  Instead  of  Jetting  the  better  of  youlW 
txiemy,  hy  ofil-nding  your  Maker  In  revenging  an  injuryrfB 
0  f-ive  yuur enemy  the  advanla^-,  of  seeing  you  punish- 1 
If  you  would  have  the  ^vholc  advantage,  forgive ;  and  1 
,  if  he  does  uot  rcjKnt,  titc  whole  punishment  will  faU  1 
ihim.  '   I 

:  Rtvine  or  treating  is  bughed  at  by  the  wise,  ac-  1 
.5  to  ibc  old  saying,  "  Fools  mate  feasts,"  &c.  I 

He  has  a  good  income,  who  has  but  few  occasions  of] 
tpcnding  :   out  he  who  has  great  rents,  and  great  vents.     '1 
Providence  can  mijte  the  meimcst,  or  humble  the  highi'l 
«t:  it  ik  tlicrcfure  absurd  for  tlie  one  to  despair,  or  thu 
<XllCT  to  jITUllmC.  ■ 
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In  difficult  businesses,  it  may  answer  good  puipoxs,  to 
let  the  proposal  be  made  by  a  person  of.  inferior  consCi- 
quence,  and  let  another,  whose  word  will  have  more 
weight,  come,  as  if  by  chance,  and  second  the  motion. 

Would  you  punish  the  spiteful?  Show  him  that  you 
•are  above  his  malice.  The  dart,  he  threw  at  you,  will 
then  rebound,  and  pierce  him  to  the  heart. 

To  get  an  estate  fairly  requires  good  abilities.  To  hccp 
and  improve  one,  is  not  to  be  done  without  diligence  and 
frugality.  But  to  lose  one  with  a  grace,  when  it  so  pleases 
the  divine  Providence,  is  a  still  nobler  art.  j  • 

I^  who  promises  rashly,'  will  break  his  pit>mise>  with 
the  same  ease  as  he  made  it.      .. 

Keep  a  watch  over  yourself,  when  you  are  in  extreme 
good  humour :  artful  people  will  take  that  opportunity  to 
draw  you  into  promises,  which  may  embarrass  you  either 
to  break  or  keep. 

Your  actions  must  not  only  be  right,  but  expedient : 
they  must  not  only  be  agreeable  to  virtue,  but  to  prudence. 

You  may  safely  be  umpire  among  strangers,  but  not 
among  friends :  in  deciding  between  the  former,  you  may 
gain ;  among  the  latter,  you. must  lose. 

Great  fame  is  like  a  great  estate,  hard  to  get,  hard  to 
keep. 

Party  is  the  madness  of  many,  for  the  gain  of  a  few ; 
says  Swift. 

If  it  gives  you  pain,  or  shame,  to  think  of  changing 
your  scheme  at  the  remonstrance  of  your  faithful  friend, 
(which  shows  extreme  weakness  in  you,)  you  may  get 
over  that  difficulty,  by  seeming*(o  have  thought  of  some 
additional  consideration,  which  has  moved  you  to.  follow 
his  advice. 

In  a  free  country,  there  is  little  to  be  done  by  force : 
gentle  means  may  gain  you  those  ends,  which  violelice 
would  for  ever  put  out  of  your  power. 

He  who  is  unhappy,  and  can  find  no  comfort  at  home, 
is  unhappy  indeed. 

Never  trust  a  man  for  the  vehemence  of  his  assevera- 
tions, whose  bare  word  you  would  not  trust :  a  knave  will 
make  no  more  of  swearing  to  a  falsehood,  than  of  affirm- 
ing it. 
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^^.Tbeon-  trill  fif^nifiy  little,  nithout  address  to  put  yoga 

H^Vwi^dg*^  ■"  practice.  I 

^^.Inaffltction,  constrain  youi^clf  to  bear  patient]}'  for  J 

^^w  or  M>  only  Tur  the  sake  of  tn-ing,  whether  patience 

^^■e»  not  lighirn  the  burden  :    if  the  cxperimenl  answers, 

^^nroa  will  undoubtedly  find,  you  have  only  to  continue  tW 

^^Hf  Tou  borruw,  be  sure  of  making  punctual  paymena 

^^HC  70a  will  have  no  more  trust.  1 

^^Kls  it  ml  better  that  your  friend  tell  you  your  faults  prinl 

^^fctcJy,  than  thai  your  enemy  talk  of  them  publicly  ?  i 

A  princely  mind  will  niin  a  private  fortune.     Keep  th« 

rank  in  which  Providence  hath  placed  you  :  and  do  nott 

make  yourself  uiitiappy,  because  you  cannot  afford  whatJ 

cverawikl  fimcy  might  suggest     The  revenues  of  all  tha 

kii^dams  of  the  world  ivould  not  be  equal  to  the  cxpcnM 

i-i  one  cxcnvagant  person.  A 

Where  thtTe  is  a  prospect  of  doing  good,  neither  be  gn 

1  ffward  in  thrusting  yourself  into  the  direction  of  thd 

'jukinoftas  to  keep  out  others,  who  might  manage  it  ben 

L     ict;  nor  so  backward,  through  false  modesty,  as  to  let  tin 

B    Aing  ^undone,  for  ivam  of  somebody  todoit.     Ifnoonfl 

^^bc,  who  couW  exccate  a  good  work  belter,  will  engage  in 

^^L  do  you  undertake  and  execute  it  as  well  as  you  can.    J 

^^K  'IIk  nun  of  books  is  generally  awkward  in  business  J 

^^■e  nun  of  business  is  often  snpi-rficial  in  knowledge.      J 

f      In  engaging  yourself  for  any  person  or  thing,  you  wiB 

bcmrc  10  entangle  youniclf,  if  things  should  not  turn  oufl 

to  your  expectation.     .And  if  you  get  off  fur  a  tittle  ridfcJ 

nie  think  u  a  good  bargain.  I 

Voo  may  perliaps  tfjmc  to  be  great  or  rich ;  but  rn 

the  tuxes  and  deductions  you  will  be  liable  to,  ofl 

none,  impatience,  fbttery.  envy,  anxiety,  disaM 

not  lo  mention  remorse.     All  these,  anda 

otIuT  ankle*)  set  on  one  side  of  the  account,  andj 

nur  wealth  and  grandeur  on  the  othtT,  are  you  likely  ifl 

■  grasly  a  gainer  in  happiness  by  quitting  a  private  stH 

tionfiroin  pomp  and  show?  Ask  Uiosewbo  have  expert^ 

McccMitjr  and  ability  live  next  door  to  one  atwther. 
Uyou  never  ask  advice,  you  will  hardly  go  alwaysright. 
y««  ask  too  many,  >'oti  will  not  know  which  way  to  \ 
you  obatiDuicly  fiiiposc  advice,  you  will  certainly 
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wrong.     A  wicked  counsellor  will  mislead  you  wilfully  : 
a  foolish  one  thoughtlessly. 

Never  take  credit  where  you  can  pay  ready  money ; 
especially  of  low  dealers :  they  will  make  you  pay  interest 
with  a  vengeance. 

Never  refuse  a  good  ofier,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  mar- 
ket: the  first  is  certainty ;  the  latter  only  hope. 

To  make  a  thing  come  of  another^  which  you  must  at 
last  have  done  yourself,  is  an  innocent,  and  often  usefiiltft 
in  life. 

Take  care  of  irrevocable  deeds. 

He  who  has  done  all  he  could,  has  discharged  Ihs  coii- 
science. 

Debt  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  real  evib  of 
life :  especially  when  a  man  comes  to  be  so  plunged^  as  to 
have  no  prospect  of  ever  getting  clear.  An  honest  mind 
in  such  circumstances,  must  be  in  a  state  of  despair,  •  be- 
cause there  is  no  hope  of  ever  being  in  a  condition  tado 
justice  to  mankind. 

Never  let  yourself  be  meanly  betrayed  into  an  admira- 
tion of  a  person  of  high  rank,  or  fortune,  whom  you  would 
despise,  if  he  were  your  equal  in  station :  none  but  fools 
and  children  arc  struck  with  tinsel. 

It  is  an  employment  more  useful  in  society,  to  be  a  ma- 
ker-up  of  diiTerences,  than  a  professor  of  Astronomy.  But 
it  requires  prudence  to  know  how  to  come  between  two 
people  who  are  bickering  at  one  another ;  and  not  have^ 
blow  from  one  or  other. 

If  you  must  give  a  person,  who  comes  to  ask  a  favour, 
the  mortification  of  a  denial,  do  not  add  to  it  that  of  an  af- 
front, unless  he  has  afironted  you  by  his  petition. 

If  you  make  use  of  the  faults  of  others,  as  warnings  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  same  errors,  you  may  profit  by  foL* 
ly,  as  well  as  by  wisdom.  If  you  think  of  notliing  but 
laughing  at  diem,  I  know  no  great  advantage  you  can  get 
bv  that. 

If  you  can  by  any  sudden  contrivance,  (for  framing  of 
which  you  do  not  find  yourself  reduced  to  the  neceasiQr 
of  a  lie,  or  any  otlier  baser  art)  draw  off  part  of  the  atten- 
tion of  your  enemy,  or  disconcert  his  measures,  as  it  is 
common  in  war  to  attack  at  several  places  at  once ;  I  hold 
it  an  honest  and  laudable  artifice. 
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remember,  wht-n  you  tt-as  about  twen^ 
re  of  age,  iJut  you  was  very  full  of  yc 
accomplUhniL-nls  ?  Do  you  not  find,  that 
\  ott  Imve  Ikcii  j^Towinp  every  year  since,  more  and  more 
i^enttani  and  weak  in  your  own  opinion  ?  Let  tJiis  teach 
1  iQ  to  put  n  proper  enitima'c  upon  your  attainments,  unj 
:  '  know  that  the  time  wiU  come,  when  (if  you  be  found 
■ortliv  of  inif  knowledge)  you  will  rc6t-ct  on  all  your  ac*^ 
I     'Ills 'itate,  as  comparutivcly  meanandtri' 
■,.'iTt  the  difficulties  and  troubles  you  lia' 
r.  I  (i  ii'ith  in  life;  and  obs>erve,  wheUier  ma 

;  I  hem  have  not  been  occaKiuned  by  nu!>conduct,  pridcj 
):i«iofi,  fatly,  and  vice  :  and  if  you  find  you  cannot  brin 
I  'jimelf  to  give  up  what  has  cost  you  infinite  trouble  ai 
vrxatian,  cuncludryotiriclfa  confirmed  incurable  niadmi 
If  ever  you  engage  in  any  desipi  for  the  public  goi 
dipcnd  upon  meeting  with  tifmost  as  many  hindrances, 
\ '«  have  different  persons  to  be  concerned  with.     Yo«i 
ill  have  a  difficulty  started  by  almost  every  one,  to  wlion 
fxi  propose  TOUT  scheme.     One  will  tell  you,  it  will  d*  ,] 
no  good  I  inother,  that  it  will  do  h:irai ;  and  almost  aH 
vfll  be  cold  to  wtnt  is  not  of  their  own  prupo&ing.    Some 
trill  seefn  to  come  into  your  scheme  at  once,  and  will  by 
6cgnc%  dnir  you  out  of  the  way  you  was  in.  By  and  byi 
•Mne  bugbear  tcart»  up  bi-fore  them  ;  and  tlien  they  amj 
HhHtv  to  desert  you,  aji  ihi-y  were  sanguine  to  join  yotb 
Ibny  love  lo  make  a  show  of  public  spirit,  wliilc  tlierc  b 
w  trouble  to  be  taken,  or  expense  to  be  laid  out ;  but 
wttm  roti  p^pect  them  to  bestir  themselves  in  esuiicst, 
:r  disappointed.     Many,  for  the  mere  yq^ 
■■-  M-hcme,  will  be  very  busy  ;  but  if  the  " 
I  A-  of  the  importance  they  desire,  or  ihj 
:ill,  the  public  good  may  shift  for  itscUJ. 
n  ;  they  will  have  no  concern,  where  th(^ 
iti)  otliers.     The  limorouaness  of  aome^t, 
uv  fiimciii[\   or  others,  with  respect  to  tlieir  chanjctcr»i 
which  they  do  not  care  to  hazard  for  the  public  adv'uo^i 
^c  i  and  the  ra&hrten  of  others,  who  will  be  meddling 
At  coldoesa,  the  forwardness,  the  pride,  the  diliidetice,  0 
1ha«  who  shiould  go  along  with  you,  will  be  so  many  ob> 
siaclck  in  rour  way,  which  w  ill  heartily  plague  you,  if  not 
wboUy  di»concett  vaur  scheme.     Bui  wc  must  not, 
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account  of  the  difficulties,  resolve  against  attempting  any 
thinp^  for  the  general  advantage.  On  the  contrary ,  the  more 
the  difficulty,  the  greater  the  praise.  The  proper  method 
of  proceeding  on  such  occasions,  I  take  to  be  as  follows : 

Consider  carefully  yCur  scheme,  with  its  probable  con- 
sequences, comparing  it  with  whatever  you  have  known 
done,  that  may  coincide  with  or  resemble  it,  either  at 
home  or  in  foreign  countries.  Then  talk  it  over  with  one 
or  more  friends,  whom  vou  know  to  be  men  of  under- 
standing  and  sincerity.  Keep  it  as  private  as  possible,  till 
it  be  almost  ripe  for  execution.  Carry  it  as  far  as  you 
can,  before  you  desire  the  concurrence  of  any  numbcnr  of 
persons,  especially  of  high  rank.  They  are  generally,  and 
not  altogethet  without  reason,  suspicious  of  whatever  is 
proposed  to  them  as  a  project.  And  one  will  not  be  first, 
and  another  will  not  be  first,  in  a  new  scheme :  though 
they  will  perhaps  join  with  others,  especially  of  their  own 
rank.  By  this  conduct  you  may  by  degrees  draw  into  a 
concurrence  with  you  some  persons,  whose  names  may 
be  of  service,  and  may  prevent  the  objections  which  may 
be  made  by  others.  For  when  people  see  a  dcsi^  going 
into  immediate  execution,  they  will  consider  it  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  is  only  proposed  as  a  possibk 
scheme,  but  is  yet  wholly  immature. 

I  cannot  help  wondermg  at  the  turn  of  many  people's 
minds,  who  are  fond  of  what  is  far  fetched,  merely  for  its 
being  foreign.  Whereas  one  would  think  self-k>ve,  which 
produces  so  many  foolish  effects,  might  at  least  poroduoe 
one  reasonable  one,  I  mean,  to  make  people  fond  of  home, 
and  whatever  is  the  product  of  their  own  country,  and 
their  own  grounds.  Why  should  we  love  our  own  chil- 
dren, our  own  works,  and  our  own  weaknesses  merely  be- 
cause  they  are  our  own,  at  the  same  time  that  w^e  love  fo- 
reign  fashions,  wines,  musicians,  &c.  merely  because  they 
are  foreign  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  much  more  for  an 
English  gentleman  to  boast,  that  the  provisions  of  his  ta- 
ble  are  the  product  of  his  own  estate,  and  the  dress  he 
wears,  the  manufacture  of  his  own  country,  than  that  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  have  been  nuisacked  to  feed  and 
clothe  him.* 

■ 

•  These  remarks  on  llie  T/ive  of  Country  nnght,  at  lliis  time  in  particultf,  to 
ha^e  tlicir  full  force  on  Uic  heart  of  eve rj' American.— PK^iV/i^r. 
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If  while  you  are  young,  and  bad  habits  are  yet  but  weak 

inrou,  you  have  not  strength  of  muid  to  conquer  them,  how 

viii  jou  be  able  to  do  it,  when  they  have  acquired  strength 

bv  length  of  time  and  pneictice  ?  If  you  do  not  find  your. 

stif  now  disposed  to  look  into  the  state  of  your  mind, 

aid  to  repent  and  reform,  while  there  is  less  to  set  right, 

faov  will  you  bring  yourself  hereafter  to  examine  your  own 

ikart,  when  all  is  confusion  within,  and  nothing  fit  to  be 

looked  bto?    Or  how  will  you.  bring  yourself  to  repent 

and  reform,  when  there  will  be  so  much  to  set  right,  that 

you  will  not  know  where  to  begin  ? 

It  is  easy  to  keep  from  gaming,  drunkenness,  or  any 
other  fiishional^le  vice.  You  have  only  to  lay  down  a  firm 
rt-!»olution,  and  fix  in  your  mind  a  steady  aversion  against 
them.  When  once  your  humour  is  known,  nobody  will 
trouble  you.  They  will  perhaps  say  of  you,  ^*  He  is  a 
qucrr  fellow,  and  will  not  do  as  other  people  do."  At 
lau  those  who  cannot  live  without  the  card-table  and  the 
bonic,  will  drop  you ;  and  then  you  have  only  to  seek  out 
company  where  improvement  is  more  pursued  than  amuse- 
ment, l  am  mistaken  if  you  will  be  a  great  loser  by  the 
exchange. 

Make  a  sure  bargain  Ixrforeliand  with  workmen ;  and 
by  no  means  l)e  put  off  with  their  telling  you,  they  will 
nrfer  the  price  to  your  discretion. 

A  person,  who  fills  a  place  of  eminence,  will  do  well  to 
observe  the  following  rules:  1.  Above  all  things  to  act 
a  strictly  just  and  upright  part:  for  that  will  be  sure  to 
Old  well.  2.  To  make  his  advantage  of  the  errors  of  his 
predecessors.  3.  To  avoid  all  extremes  in  general : 
violent  measures  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  prudence. 
i.  To  suspect  all ;  but  take  care  not  to  seem  suspicious  of 
any.  5.  Vo  be  content  with  a  moderate  income,  and 
moderate  ostentation :  great  riches  and  grandeur  infallibly 
draw  envy  and  hatred.  6.  To  be  easy  of  access :  stiffness 
ik  universally  hated;  and  affability  tends  to  reconcile  {leo- 
pkr  to  the  private  character  of  a  person  whose  public  con- 
duct may  be  obnoxious.  7.  To  liear  all  opinions,  and 
lollow  the  best.  8.  To  listen  attentively  to  tlie  remarks 
mivic  by  enemies.  9.  To  show  to  inferiors  somewhat 
prr«mally  great  in  his  conduct  and  character:  it  exposes 
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a  man  of  rank  to  extreme  contempt,  to  observe  that  what 
makes  the  difference  between  him  and  his  inferion^-  i» 
chiefly  dress,  riches,  or  station.  10.  To  retire  in  timet  ^ 
possible,  with  a  reputation  unsullied. 

Health ;  a  good  conscience ;  one  hundred  a  year  for  a^ 
single  person,  or  two  for  a  family ;  the  real  necessaries  oC 
life  are  soon  reckoned  up.  li  there  s  happen  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  few  conversable  people,  with  whom  yoa 
may  walk,  or  ride  out,  hear  a  song,  crack  a  harmless  jotkCt 
or  have  a  game  at  bo  wis,  you  are  possessed  of  the  whole 
luxury  of  life.  Where  is  the  man  whose  merit  may  chAl* 
lenge  such  happmess?  Yet  how  many  are  there  dissatiafiied 
in  affluence  beyond  this  ? 

If  you  find  yourself  in  a  thriving  way  keep  in  it. 

Throw  sordid  self  out  of  your  mind,  if  you  think  <if 
being  truly  great  in  spirit, 

A  readiness  at  tlirowing  any  sudden  thought  which  may 
occur,  either  in  reading  or  conversation,  into  easy  languagti 
may  be  of  great  use  towards  improvement  in  prudence  for  ao«  > 
tion,  and  furniture  for  conversatiom  One  who  accustoma 
himself  much  to  making  remarks  of  all  kinds  in  writings 
must  in  time  have  by  him  a  collection  containing  some* 
what  upon  every  thing. 

1  do  not  know  a  much  greater  unhappiness  in  life,  thaa 
that  of  being  connected  by  blood  or  fnendship,  with  un* 
fortunate  necessitous  people*  A  generous  mind  cantiot 
bear  to  see  them  sink,  without  endeavouring  to  help  them 
out  of  their  difficulties.  The  consequence  of  which  is» 
being  drawn  into  difficulties  by  their  means.  If  you  lendi: 
and  ask  for  your  own,  a  quarrel  follows.  And  if  you  give. 
freely,  they  will  depend  on  your  supporting  them  in  iSc* 
liess.  And  after  all,  what  is  most  vexatious  b,  that  yon 
can  seldom  do  any  good  to  imprudent  and  unthnving 
people.  Such  connections  a  prudent  man  will  avoid*  W; 
give  up  as  soon  as  (Xissible. 

Do  not  think  of  uny  great  design  after  forty  years  of  age«. 

The  very  deliberating  upon  business  is  hivlf  the  busi* 
ncss. 

Your  neighbour  has  more  income  than  enough ;  you 
liave  just  enough.  Is  \\>ur  neighbour  the  better  ior  hav*^ 
ing  what  he  lias  no  use  for  ?  Are  you  tlie  worse  for  being 
fr^e  from  the  trouble  of  wh^t  W9uld  be  useless  to  ypu  ? 
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consider  for  an  hour,  than  repent  for  a  year. 
Let  acandul  alone,  and  it  will  die  'away  of  itself :  o^ 

tt»  and  it  will  spread  the  faster* 
Let  safety  and  innocence  be  two  indispensable  ingredi* 
ents  in  all  your  amusements ;  Is  there  any  pleasure  in 
~s  to  loss  of  health,  fortune,  or  soul  ? 
Take  care  of  falling  out  of  conceit  with  your  wife,  your 
habitation,  business,  or  any  thing  else,  which  you 
dnnge.  Let  no  comparisons  once  enter  into  your 
mind :  the  consequence  will  be  restlessness,  envy,  and 

UnhaoDiaesa*  \ 

Be  HOC  desirous  of  scenes  of  grandeur,  of  heightened 
pleasures  and  diversions :  it  is  the  sure  way  to  take  your 
heart  off  from  your  private  station  and  yray  of  life,  and  to 
make  you  uneasy  and  unhappy.  It  is  a  thousand  to  one 
but,  if  you  were  to  get  into  a  higher  station,  you  would 
find  it  awkward  and  unsuitable  to  you,  and  that  you  would 
only  want  lo  return  ^;ain  to  your  former  happy  indepen* 
denoe. 

There  b  no  time  spent  more  stupidly  tlian  that  which 
some  luxurious  people  pass  in  a  morning  between  sleep* 
ing  and  wakii^,  after  nature  has  been  fully  gratified.  He 
u  ho  b  an-ake,  mav  be  doing  somewhat :  he  who  b  asleep, 
B  rxrceiving  the  re^'eshment  necessar}'  to  fit  him  for  action : 
but  the  hours  spent  in  dozing  and  slumbering,  can  hard- 
h-  be  called  existence. 

Consider,  the  most  elegant  beauty  b  only  a  fair  skin 
drawn  over  a  heap  of  tlie  same  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  im« 

ities,  which  compose  the  body  of  the  ugliest  dunghill 

you  have  made  an  injudicious  friendship,  let  it  sink 
gently  and  gradually  ;  if  you  blow  it  up  at  once,  mischief 
nuy  be  the  consequence :  never  disoblige,  if  you  can  pos* 
siUy  avoid  it. 

If  you  want  to  try  experiments,  take  care  at  least,  that 
they  be  not  dangerous  ones. 

Better  not  make  a  present  at  all,  tlian  do  it  in  a  pitiful 
manner ;  ever}'  thing  of  elegance,  is  better  let  alone  tlian 
clumsily  jicrformed. 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  good  opinion  of  a  great  person, 
whom  you  find  to  be  a  man  of  undcrsuuding ;  do  not 
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thnist  yourself  upon  him,  but  let  him  send  for  you*  when 
he  wants  you.  Do  not  punip  for  his  secrets,  but  stay  till 
he  tells  vou  them  ;  nor  offer  him  vour  advice  unasked ;  nor 
repeat  any  thing  of  what  passes  between  you,  relating  lo 
family,  or  state  affairs ;  nor  boast  of  your  intimacy  with 
him ;  nor  show  yourself  ready  to  sneak  and  cringe,  or  to 
make  the  enemy  of  mankind  a  present  of  your  soul  to  ob- 
lige your  patron.  If  your  scheme  be  to  make  your  fortiine 
at  any  rate,  put  on  your  boots,  and  plunge  through  thick 
and  thin. 

It  will  vex  you  to  lose  a  friend  for  a  smart  stroke  of  raiU 
lery ;  oi^the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  good,  for  a  piece  of 
foolish  behaviour  at  a  merry-making. 

The  more  you  enlarge  your  concerns  in  life,  the  more 
chances  you  will  have  of  embarrassments. '  • 

Mankind  generally  act  not  according  to  right ;  but 
more  according  to  present  interest ;  and  most  acoondin}; 
to  present  passion :  by  this  key  you  may  generally  get  into 
their  designs,  and  foretell  what  course  they  will  take. 

In  estimating  the  worth  of  men,  keep  a  guaill  upon 
your  judgment,  that  it  be  not  biassed  by  wealth  or  splen- 
dour.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  necessity  for  treating 
with  a  cynical  insolcRcc,  every  person  whom  Providence 
hath  placed  in  an  eminent  station,  merely  because  your 
experience  teaches  you,  that  very  few  of  the  great  are  de- 
scr\'ing  of  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good.  Consider 
the  temptations  which  besiege  people  of  distinction,  and 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  come  at  truth ; 
and  make  all  reasonable  allowances.  If  you  see  any  thing 
like  real  goodness  of  heart  in  a  person  of  high  rank,  admire 
it  as  an  uncommon  instance  of  excellence,  which,  in  a 
more  private  station,  would  have  risen  to  an  extraordinaiy 
pitch. 

Never  w^itc  letters  about  any  affair  that  has  occasioned, 
or  may  occasion  a  difference  :  a  difference  looks  bigger 
in  a  letter  than  in  conversation. 

Do  not  let  one  failure  in  a  worthy  and  practicable 
scheme  baffle  you  :  the  more  difficulty  the  more  glorj'. 

If  you  do  not  set  your  whole  thoughts  upon  a  business, 
while  you  are  about  it,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  mismanage 
it :  if  you  set  your  affections  immoveably  upon  worldl}' 
things  you  will  become  a  sordid  earth-worm. 
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Grief  smothered  preys  upon  the  vitals ;  give  it  vent  into 
iht  bosom  of  a  friend :  but  take  care  that  your  friend  be  a 
pcison  of  approved  tenderness ;  else  he  will  not  admin« 
Ktcr  the  balm  of  sympathy  :  of  tried  prudence ;  else  you 
will  not  profit  by  his  advice  or  consolation :  and  of  expe- 
oenoed  secrecy  ;  else  you  may  chance  to  find  yourself  be- 
tnyed  and  undone. 

in  public  places  be  cautious  of  your  behaviour :  you 
not  who  may  have  an  eye  upon  you,  and  afterwards 
expose  your  levity  or  affectation  where  you  would  least 
wish  it.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  nauseous  than 
the  public  behaviour  of  many  people,  who  make  mighty 
pretensions  to  the  elegancies  of  life.  To  go  to  church,  to 
a  tngedy,  or  an  dratorio,  only  to  disturb  all  who  are  within 
reach  of  your  impertinence,  shows  a  want,  not  only  of 
common  modesty  and  civility,  but  of  common  sense.  If 
you  do  not  come  to  improve,  or  to  enjoy  the  entertain- 
ment^  you  can  have  no  rational  scheme  in  view.  If  you 
want  to  play  off  your  fooleries,  you  have  only  to  go  to  a 
rout,  where  you  are  sure  nothing  of  sense  or  reasonable  en- 
IcrtainmcQt'wiU  have  any  place,  and  where  consequently 
you  can  spoil  nodiing.  As  to  indecencies  in  places  of 
public  H-orship,  one  would  think  the  fear  of  being  struck 
by  the  Power  to  whom  such  places  are  dedicated,  would 
a  littk  restrain  the  public  impiety  of  some  peoplel 

Never  disoblige  servants  if  you  am  avoid  it.  Low 
people  are  often  mischievous :  and  luving  lived  with  you, 
lave  it  in  their  power  to  misrepresent  and  injure  you. 

The  more  ser\'ants  you  keep,  the  worse  you  will  be 

XIVCQ. 

GrciA  people  think  their  inferiors  do  only  their  duty  in 
Krving  them :  And  that  they  do  tlieirs  in  rewarding  their 
kenices  with  a  nod  or  a  smile.  The  lower  part  of  man- 
kind have  minds  too  sordid  to  be  capable  of  gratitude.  It 
is  thctrfurc  chiefly  from  the  middle  rank  that  you  may 
kiok  for  a  sense  and  return  of  kindness,  or  any  tiling  wor- 
thy or  budable. 

Uo  not  let  your  enemy  see  that  he  lias  it  in  his  power 
U»  plague  you. 

Beware  of  one  who  has  been  your  enemy,  and  all  of  a 
sudden,  no  Ixxly  knows  how,  or  why,  grows  mij^hty  loving 
tnd  friendlv. 
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In  proposing  your  business,  be  rather  too  full,  than  too 
brief,  to  prevent  mistakes.  In  affairs,  of  which  you  are  a 
judge,  make  the  proposal  yourself.  In  cases  which  you 
do  not  understand^  wait  if  possible,  till  another  makes  it 
to  you. 

Be  fearful  of  one  you  have  once  got  the  better  of.  You 
know  not  how  you  may  have  irritated  him ;  nor  how 
deeply  revenge  works  in  his  heart  against  you.  It  is  bet- 
ter not  to  seem  to  have  got  the  advantage  of  your  enemy 
when  you  have. 

If  you  ask  a  fevour,  which  you  had  some  pretentions 
to,  and  meet  with  a  refusal,  it  will  be  impolitic  to  show 
that  you  think  yourself  ill  used.  You  will  act  a  more  pni« 
dent  p£urt  in  seeming  satisfied  with  the  reasons  given.  So 
you  may  take  another  opportunity  of  soliciting;  and  may 
chance  to  be  successful :  for  the  person  you  have  oUiged 
will,  if  he  has  any  grace,  be  ashamed  and  puzzled  to  re- 
fuse you  a  second  time. 

If  you  are  defamed,  consider,  whether  the  prosecution 
c^the  person  who  has  injured  you  is  not  more  likely  to 
spread  the  report  than  to  clear  your  innocence.  If  so^ 
your  regard  for  yourself,  will  teach  you  what  course  tt 
*ke. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Having  in  the  former  book  laid  before  the  young 
reader  a  scries  of  directions  with  regard  to  his  conduct  in 
most  circumstances  in  life,  which,  if  he  will  follow,  sup- 
plying their  deficiencies  (as  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  sys- 
tem of  prudentials  that  sliall  suit  all  possible  cases  with- 
out deficiency)  by  applying  to  the  judicious  and  experi- 
cnccd  for  advice  in  all  extraordinary  emergencies,  and  by 
i<rming  his  conduct  by  the  best  rules  and  examples,  he 
will  have  great  reason  to  hope  for  success  and  credit  in  life, 
3Dd  to  have  even  his  disappointments  and  misfortunes  as- 
cril)ed,  at  least  by  the  candid  and  benevolent,  to  other 
Quscs,  rather  than  to  error,  or  misconduct  on  his  part ;  it 
follows  next  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  what 
Qiakcs  another  very  considerable  part  of  the  dignity  of 
Human  life,  to  wit.  The  improvement  of  the  mind,  hf 
'•i%rul  and  ornamental  knowledge. 

It  may  be  objected,  that,  as  all  our  knowledge  is  com- 
P^vely  but  ignorance,  it  cannot  be  of  much  importance 
^hatwc  take  the  pains  to  acquire  what  is  of  so  little  conse- 
I'lcTKc  when  acquired. 
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But  it  is  to  be  obsened,  that  our  knowledge  is  said  to 
1x^  inconsiderable  only  in  comparison  with  that  of  superior 
beings,  and  that  what  we  can  know  is  not  to  be  named  in 
comparison  with  what  in  the  present  state  lies  wholly  out 
of  our  reach.  And  though  this  is  the  case  not  only  of  our 
shortsighted  species,  but  also  of  the  highest  archangel  io 
heaven,  whose  comprehension,  being  still  finite,  must  £JI 
infinitely  short  of  the  whole  extent  of  knowledge,  which 
in  the  Divine  Mind  is  strictly  infinite ;  yet  I  believe  hard- 
ly any  man  can  be  found  so  vireak  as  to  despise  the  knowl- 
edge of  an  angel,  or  superior  being,  or  who  would  Jiot 
willingly  acquire  it,  if  it  were  possible. 

If  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  knowledge,  wliich  wc 
are  sure  is  attainable,  because  it  has  been  attained  by 
many  of  our  own  species,  must  we  despise  it  because  wc 
know  there  are  vast  tracks  of  science  to  which  human  sa- 
gacity cannot  reach  ?  Must  we  fall  out  with  our  eyes  be- 
cause they  cannot  take  in  the  ken  of  ah  angel  ?  Alust  we 
resolve  not  to  make  use  of  them  to  see  our  wav  hereon 
earth,  because  they  are  not  acute  enough  to  show  us 
whether  there  are  anv  inhabitants  in  the  moon  ? 

Truth  may  be  compared  to  gold  or  diamonds  in  tic 
mine,  the  smallest  fragment  of  which  is  valuable.  And 
if  one  had  the  offer  of  all  the  gold  dust,  or  all  the  snuil 
diamonds  of  a  mine,  I  believe  he  would  hardly  reject  it. 
because  he  could  not  have  the  working  of  the  rich  vein 
wholly  to  himself.  Truth  is  the  proper  object  of  the  un- 
derstanding,  as  food  is  the  nourishment  of  the  lx)dy. 
Less  important  truths  are  still  worth  searching  fcr. 
Truths  of  great  importance  are  worth  any  labour  the  find- 
ing them  may  cost. 

It  is,  therefore,  plainly  one  thing  to  be  conceited  of  anj 
acquisitions  we  can  make  in  knowkdii^e,  and  another,  t», 
despise  those  that  are  within  our  pouer.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  most  enlightened  angel  above,  is  less  con- 
ceited of  the  vast  treasures  of  knowledge  he  possesses,  thai 
a  student  in  his  first  vear  at  the  univen^itv,  is  of  the  crude 
and  indigested  smattering  he  has  gained.  Nor  is  there  any 
room  to  doubt,  that  knowledge  is  more  estc^ifted  by  those 
sagacious  beings  who  best  know  the  value  ot  it,  than  by 
our  shortsighted  species,  who  have  gone  such  incousider- 
able  lengths  in  it. 
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The  present  is  by  no  means  an  age  for  indulp^ing  igno- 
ranee.     A  person,  who  thinks  to  have  any  credit  among 
mankind,  or  to  make  any  figure  in  conversation,  must  ab- 
solutely resolve  to  take  some  pains  in  improving  himself. 
We  find  more  true  knowledge  at  present  in  shops  and 
counting  houses,  than  could  have  been  found  an  age  or 
two  ago  in  universities.     For  the  bulk  of  the  knowledge 
of  those  times  consisted  in  subtle  distinctions,  laborious 
disquisitions,  and  endless  disputes  about  words.     The 
universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  we  observe  at 
present  among  all  ranks  of  people,  took  its  rise  from  the 
publishing  those  admirable  essays,  tlie  Spectator,  Tatlcr, 
and  Guardian,  in  which  learned  subjects  were,  by  the  ele- 
gant and  ingenious  authors,  ckv.red  from  the  scholastic 
rubbish  of  Latin  and  logic,  represented  in  a  familiar  stjle, 
and  treated  hi  a  manner  which  people  of  plain  common 
sense  might   comprehend.     The  practice  of  exhibiting 
courses  of  experiments  in  London^  and  other  great  cities, 
which  was  first  introduced  by  JFhiston^  Disaguliers^  and 
others,  has  likewise  greatly  contributed  to  the  spreading  a 
taste  for  knowledge  among  the  trading  people,  who  now 
talk  familiarly  of  things,  their  grandfathers  would  have 
thought  it  as  much  as  their  credit  was  worth  to  have  been 
thought  to  know. 

There  is  indeed  greater  danger,  lest  the  flood  of  luxury 
and  vice,  which  overruns  the  nation,  go  on  increasing,  till 
it  destroys  all  that  is  truly  noble  and  valuable  in  the  peo- 
ple. I  need  not  say  danger.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
but  the  debauchery  of  modern  times  will  shortly  make  an 
end,  either  of  the  nation  or  of  itself.  The  histories  of  all 
the  states  of  former  times,  where  luxury  has  prevailed, 
sufficiently  show  what  we  have  to  expect.  However,  at 
present,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  be  on  a  foot- 
ing with  others,  that  we  take  a  little  pains  to  improve  our- 
selves, especially  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  enter 
commonly  into  conversation,  as  morals,  history,  and  phy- 
siology. 

Nothing  makes  a  ^"^ter  difference  between  one  being 
and  another,  than  different  degrees  of  knowledge.  The 
mind  of  an  ignorant  person  is  an  absolute  void.  That  of 
a  wrongheaded  person  may  be  compared  to  a  town  sackr 
cd  by  an  enemy,  where  all  is  overturned,  and  nothing  in 
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its  proper  state  or  place.  That  of  a  wise  man  is  a  maga- 
zine  richly  furnished.  Their  important  truths  are  stmd 
up  in  such  regulft'  arrangement,  that  reflection  sees  at 
once  through  a  whole  series  of  subjects,  and  observes  di^ 
tinctly  their  relations  and  connexions.  We  may  consider 
the  mind  of  an  angelic  being  as  a  vast  palace,  in  which  are 
various  magaxines  stored  with  sublime  truths,  the  ood* 
templation  of  whose  connexions,  relations,  and  various 
beauties,  must  afford  a  happiness  to  us  inconceivaUe.-^ 
The  Divine  mind  (if  it  may  be  tdlowed  us  to  atten^  to 
form  any  fidnt  idea  of  the  Original  of  all  perfection)  mqr 
be  considered  as  the  immense  and  unbounded  treasure  d 
all  truth,  where  the  original  ideas  of  all  things  that  eva 
have  been,  that  now  are,  and  that  ever  shall  be,  or  that  arc 
barely  possible,  are  continually  present;  the  continual  000- 
templation  of  which  infinitude  of  things,  with  the  infinite 
beauties  resulting  from  their  various  relations  and  am- 
nexions,  must  (U*  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  the  expres- 
sion) afford  infinite  entertainment  and  delight. 

Thus,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  which  any  being  hoUfl 
in  the  universe,  such  are  his  views  and  his  comprefaenaion 
of  things.  And  I  know  not  whether  the  difference  be 
greater  betwixt  the  most  enlightened  of  our  species,  and 
the  lowest  order  of  angelic  bein^ ;  than  downward  fron 
the  most  knowing  of  our  species  to  the  most  ignorant 
To  compare  an  illiterate  clown,  or  even  a  nobleman  suni 
in  sensuality  and  ignorance,  (for  it  is  the  same  thins 
whether  you  choose  out  of  the  great  vulgar  or  the  sma^ 
with  a  Newton  or  a  Clarke  ;  to  compare,  I  say,  two  minds, 
of  which  the  one  is  wholly  blind  and  insensible  to  ever} 
thing  above  the  mere  animal  functions,  of  which  a  bnitt 
j^s  as  capable  as  he ;  and  the  other  is  raised  habitually  above 
the  regards  of  sense,  and  is  employed  in  the  contempb^ 
tion  of  great  and  sublime  truths,  in  searching  into  the  g^ 
rious  works  of  his  Almighty  Maker  in  the  natural  world, 
and  his  profound  scheme  of  government  in  the  moral,  aodf 
by  the  force  of  a  stupendous  sagacity,  is  able,  to  pene- 
trate into,  and  lay  open  to  others,  truths  seeming'ly  be3rond 
human  reach ;  by  knowing  more  of  the  Divme  worin, 
is  capable  of  forming  more  just  conceptions  of  the  glori- 
ous Author  of  all,  and  consequently  of  paying  him  a  more 
sational  obedience  and  devotion,  dl  approaching  nearer  to 
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him;  to  compare  Uvo  minds  so  immensely  different  in 
drir  capacities  and  endowments,  what  likeness  appears  to 
dettnnine  us  to  regard  them  as  of  the  vune  species,  and 
won  fidier  to  pronounce  the  one  an  angel,  and  the  other  a 
braicf 

We  see,  therefore,  that  though  there  may  be  no  room 
far  pride  or  self-conceit  on  account  of  ouritttainments  in 
faiovdedge,  since  the  highest  pitch  wc  can  possibly  soar  co, 
will  be  but  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  what  we 
Defer  can  reach ;  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
bodable  ambition ;  since  we  see  it  is  possible  to  excel 
the  bulk  of  our  species,  for  any  thing  we  know,  almost  as 
much  as  an  angel  does  a  brute. 

All  endowments  and  acquisitions  must  have  a  begin- 
ning. Time  was,  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  not  know 
ihc  letters  of  the  alphabet.  And  the  time  may,  and,  no 
doubt  will  come,  when  the  meanest  of  my  readers,  if  he 
makes  a  proper  use  of  the  natural  abilities,  and  providen- 
tial advantages  given  him,  and  studies  to  gsunhis  favour, 
in  whose  disposal  all  gifts  and  endowments  are,  will  ex- 
ceed not  only  the  pitch  to  which  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
digy of  our  species  reached,  but  will  rise  to  a  station 
above  that  which  the  highest  archangel  in  heaven  fills  at 
pri*sent,  though  the  distance  must  still  continue.  And 
no  one  knows  what  immense  advantage  it  may  be  of,  to 
have  endeavoured,  even  in  this  imperfect  state,  to  get  our 
minds  opened,  by  the  access  of  new  ideas  and  views ;  to 
have  habituated  ourselves  to  examine,  to  compare,  to  re- 
flect, and  distinguish.  It  is  evident  that  all  these  exer- 
cixs  of  the  understanding  must  be  absolutely  necessary 
ia  any  future  state  whatever,  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
our  knowledge,  and  ennobling  our  minds.  And  what  an 
advantage  must  it  be  for  future  states  to  have  begun  the 
work  hm  that  is  to  be  carried  on  to  eternity  ?  To  what 
end  does  religion,  and  even  reason  direct  us  to  mortify  our 
passions  and  appetites,  to  liabituate  our  minds  to  the  con- 
templation of  tliose  high  and  heavenly  things  we  hope  to 
come  one  day  to  tlie  enjoyment  of?  No  doubt,  it  is  ne- 
Geasar}",  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  our  minds,  in  their 
ntient  infant  state  (as  this  may  very  properly  Ix:  called) 
be  fcirmcd  and  disciplined,  by  custom  and  habit,  to  tliat 
temper  and  character,  which  is  to  be  hereafter  their  glons 
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their  perfection,  and  their  happiness.     Transfer  the  view 
from  practice  to  knowledge,  and  you  will  find,  that  the 
analc^  will  hold  good  there  likewise.     It  is  necessary 
that  we  cultivate  to  the  utmost  all  the  faculties  of  our 
souls  in  the  present  state,  in  order  to  their  arriving  at 
higher  degrees  of  perfection  hereafter.      And  no  rational 
mind  ever  wiH,  or  can  rise  to  any  high  degree  of  perfectiao 
in  any  state  whatever,  and  continue  in  ignorance.     For  if 
the  definition  of  a  rational  mind  be,  "  A  being  endowed 
witli  understanding  and  will,"  (I  mention  only  the  two 
principal  faculties)  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  equally  ne- 
cessary to  the  perfection,  and  consequently  to  the  happi- 
ness of  every  rational  being,  that  its  understanding  be  en- 
larged and  improved  by  knowledge,  as  that  its  will  be 
formed  and  directed  by  a  sense  of  duty.    To  put  the  matter 
upon  its  proper  footing,  we  ought  to  consider  the  improve- 
ment of  every  faculty  of  our  minds  as  a  part  of  virtue,  of 
which  afterwards.     And  in  doing  so,  we  shall  find,  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  distinction  between  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  virtue  ;  it  being  evident,  that  the  proper  im- 
provement and  due  conduct  of  the  understanding  is  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  duty  of  every  rational  bemg.   Just 
sentiments  of  the  supreme  governor  of  the  world,  of  our 
own  nature  and  state,  of  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  moral 
good,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  irregularity,  are  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  goodness.    Now,  to  attain  full  and  clear  no- 
tions  of  these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  pretty  exten- 
sive inquiries,  to  carry  our  researches  a  considerable  way 
into  the  works  of  God,  from  whence  we  draw  the  clearest 
conceptions  of  his  nature  and  attributes;   to  study  our 
own  nature  and  statcj  with  the  various  passions,  appetites^ 
and  inclinations  which  enter  into  our  constitution ;  the  con* 
nexions  and  relations  we  stand  in  to  one  another ;  and  the 
different  natures  and  consequences  of  actions,  accordix^  to 
the  motives  they  spring  from,  and  the  circumstances  which 
diversify  them.     All  this,  I  say,  will  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage for  raising  us  above  vice,  and  confirming  us  in  a 
steady  course  of  virtue,  which  is  the  direct  tendency  of 
all  true  knowledge,  and  the  effect  it  never  fails  to  produce 
in  every  honest  and  uncorrupted  mind. 

And  though  it  must  Ix:  owned,  tliat  an  illiterate  day* 
labourer  who  earns  bis  living  by  hedging  Aid  ditching. 
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who  is  devout  tou'ard  his  God,  and  benevolent  to  his 

nci^bour,  is  a  much  nobler  and  more  valuable  being  in 

the  sight  of  his  Maker,  than  the  most  accomplished  cour- 

tier,  who  sup])orts  his  grandeur  by  the  wages  of  iniquity  ; 

nay,  diough  it  is  evident,  that  great  knowledge  will  even 

make  a  wicked  lx:ing  the  worse,  as  it  enables  him  to  be 

more  extensively  wicked ;  it  does  not  therefore  follow^ 

that  knowledge  is  of  no  consequence  to  virtue ;  but  only 

thai  vice  is  of  so  fatal  and  destructive  a  nature,  as  to  poison 

and  pencit  the  lx*st  things  where  it  enters.     If  the  above 

day-labourer,  by  die  mere  goochiess  of  his  heart,  may  be 

acceptable  to  God,  and  esteemed  by  all  good  mAi,  how 

much  higher  might  he  have  risen,  with  the  addition  of  ex  ten- 

b\\c  improvements  in  knowledge'?  Could  ever  a  JFoolaston 

or  a   Cudtvorth  iiave  formed  such  just,  or  such  sublime 

notions  of  virtae  and  of  spiritual  things  ?  Could  they  ever 

hj\e  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  goodness  themselves  reached, 

or  eouid  they   have   represented  it  in  the  amiable  lights 

ihev  have  done,  so  as  to  gain   others  to  Uie   study  and 

piacticc  of  it,  without  extensively  improved  abilities  ? 

Knough,  methinks,  has  therefore  been  said  to  invito 
rcaik-rs,  es|M:cially  the  younger  sort,  to  engage  in  the  truly 
nuhle  and  worthy  labour  of  improving  their  minds,  rather 
than  indulging  their  senses :  of  cultivating  the  immortal 
port,  rather  than  paniix:ring  the  body ;  of  aspiring  to  a 
a^mblance  of  the  nature  of  angels,  rather  tlian  sinking 
themselves  to  tlie  rank  of  brutes. 

It  is  amazing  and  dcligiitiul  to  consider,  what  seeming- 
ly ditiicult  things  are  done  by  means  of  human  knowledge, 
vr.jiiy  and  coniined  as  it  is.     The  wonders  performed  by 
mcaiisof  reading  and  writing  are  so  striking,  tliat  some 
kamed  men  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  tliat  the  whok 
Hi^commtinieated  to  mankind  originally  by  some  supe- 
ricir  Ix-ing.     'That  by  means  of  the  various  compositionK 
ol  about  twenty  different  articulations  of  the  human  voice, 
pirtdrmed  by  the  assistance  of  the  Itnigs,  the  glottis,  die 
ijii^uc,  the  iip-k,  and  the*  teeth,   ideas  of  all  sensible  and 
ciiLiligiNc  obji  ets  in  nature,  in  art,  in  science,  in  history, 
;      M  morals,  in  su|x-rnaturals,  sliould  Ix:  communicable  from 
{      fjHc  mind  to  another ;  and  again,  tliat  signs  should  Ixr  con- 
I       »n\«l,  by  which  those  artieuhitions  of  the  human  \oiie 
nVjuIJIk"  exf^ix'ssid,  m)  .is  to  Ik*  ((unniiiiiiciil'le  frcni  oik- 
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mind  to  another  by  the  eye ;  this  seems  really  beyond  the 
reach  of  humanity  left  to  itself.     To  imagine,  for  exam- 
ple, the  first  oi  mankind  capable  of  inventing  any  set  of 
sounds,  which    should  be  fit  to  communicate  to    one 
anodier  the  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  tlie  words  virtue  or 
rectitude^  or  any  other  idea  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
kind  of  sound  whatever,  and  afterwards  of  inventing  a  set 
of  signs,  which  should  give  the  mind  by  tlie  eye,  an  idea 
of  what  is  properly  an  object  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  (as 
a  word  when  expressed  with  the  voice,  represents  an  idea, 
which  is  the  mere  object  of  the  understanding)  to  imagine 
mankind,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  without  any  rant 
from  sui)crior  beings,  capable  of  this,  seems  doing  too 
great  honour  to  our  nature.     Be  that  as  it  will ;  that  one 
man  should,  by  uttering  a  set  of  sounds  no  way  connect- 
ed with,  or  naturally  representative  of  one  set  of  ideas 
more  than  another ;  that  one  man  should,  by  such  seem- 
ingly unfit  means,  enlighten  the  understanding,  rouse  the 
passions,  delight  or  terrify  the  imagination  of  another ; 
and  that  he  should  not  only  be  able  to  do  this  when  jMne- 
sent,  viva  voce;  but  tliat  he  should  produce  the  same 
effect  by  a  set  of  figures  no  way  naturally  fit  to  represent 
either  the  ideas  he  would  communicate,  or  (less  still)  the 
articulate  sounds,  which  are  themselves  but  representa- 
tives of  ideas ;  and  that  he  should  affect  another  perscxi  at 
pleasure,  at  the  distance  of  five  thousand  miles,  and  with 
as  much  precision  and  accuracy  as  if  he  were  upon  the 
spot,  nay,  as  if  he  could  open  to  him  his  mind,  and  fmc 
him  to  apprehend  the  ideas  as  they  lie  there  in  their  origi- 
nal state,   is  truly  admirable.      The  translating  (so  to 
speak)  ideas  into  pounds,  tlie  translating  those  sounds  into 
visible  objects,  the  translating  one  set  of  those  visible  ob- 
jects into  another,  or  turning  one  language  into  another, 
as  Hebrew^  Greeks  or  Latin^  into  English  ;  all  tliis,  if  wc 
were  not  familiar  with  it,  wmild  appear  a  sort  of  ma^c; 
but  our  being  accustomed  to  it,  does  not  lessen  its  reid 
excellence. 

Again,  if  we  consider  what  strange  things  are  commondy 
done  by  every  novice  in  numbers,  we  cannot  help  admir- 
ing the  excellence  of  knowledge.  To  tell  an  Indian^  that 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  could  by  makuig  a  few 
scrawls  upon  paper,  determine  the  number  of  barte)- 
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corns,  which  would  go  round  th&  globe  of  the  eartHi 
would  strangely  startle  him !  To  talk  to  one  unacquainted 
vrith  the  ifrst  principles  of  arithmetic,  of  adding  together 
a  set  of  numl)ers,  as  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
five,  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  •six,  seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sevent}'-scven,  and  «o  on ;  to  the 
mimber  of  twenty  or  thirty  lines  of  figures,  especially^  if 
those  lines  consisted  of  a  great  many  places  of  figiires, 
eoingon  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions,  billions,  tril- 
lions, and  so  on,  to  tell  such  a  person,  that  it  was  not  only 
possible,  but  even  that  nothing  was  more  easy  or  trifling, 
than  to  determine  the  whole  amount  of  such  a  set  of  num* 
ben,  and  that  without  mistaking  asingle  unit ;  all  this  would 
seem  to  the  untutored  Indian  utterly  incredible  and  impos.- 
siMe !  To  tell  a  Barbarian,  that  nothing  was  more  common, 
than  for  traders  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  buy  in  goods  to 
the  value  of  many  thousand  ])Ounds,  to  sell  them  out  again 
in  parcels,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  ten  or  twenty  shiU 
Vinp  each,  to  receive  in  their  money  only  once  a  year,  and 
yet  they  committed  no  considerable  mistake,  nor  suffered 
any  material  loss  in  the  dealings  of  many  years  together, 
ihnMigh  error  or  miscalculation ;  he  would  conclude,  that 
cither  those  traders  had  memories  alx)ve  the  usual  rate  of 
human  nature,  or  that  they  liad  supernatural  assistance! 
Yet  all  that  has  been  hitherto  mentioned,  and  a  thousand 
limes  more,  is  what  we  find  persons  of  the  meanest  natural 
mdowments,  and  the  narrowest  educations,  capable  of  ac- 
quirini* !  That  by  obsening  with  so  simple  an  instni- 
mcnt  :»  a  quadratit,  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  pole  at 
one  place,  and  travelling  on,  till  we  find  it  elevated  a 
dt^-c,  that  from  thence  we  should  determine  with  un- 
doubted certainty,  the  real  circuit  of  the  whole  globe  of 
the  earth,  and  consequently  its  diameter  and  semidiame- 
ter!  That  by  an*obscr\'ation  of  the  parallax  of  the  moon, 
vhieh  is  not  difficult  to  take,  with  a  few  deductions  ancl 
calculations,  we  should,  by  knowing  the  proportion  Ix*- 
tTi-rcn  the  imknown  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle  and  those 
vhichare  known,  and  by  forming  a  triangle  according  to 
*4enation,  the  base  of  which  to  represent  the  earth's 
stmidiameter,  be  as  sure  of  the  distance  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon,  as  we   are  of  the  distance  and  height  of  a 

toarcr,  viewcilat  Xvro  stations !    That  astronomers  should 

s 
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thence  proceed  through  all  their  wonderful  discoveries 
jSM^  calculations :  the  consideration  of  these  things  givcfe 
no  contemptible  idea  of ,  human  knowledge.  If  we  pro^ 
ceed  to  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  determining  the  revo- 
lutions and  paths  of  comets,  and  so  forth,  we  cannot  hdp 
looking  upon  the  degree  of  knowledge  we  are  capable  of 
attaining,  as  highly  worthy  our  attention,  and  viewiiffi^  our 
own  nature,  as  truly,  great  and  sublime,  and  the  Divine 
Goodness  as  highly  adorable,  which  has  endowed  oinr 
mifids  with  abilities  in  theniselves  so  wonderful^  and 
promising  of  endless  improvements  and  enlargements  i 

Jn  wliat  light  then  ought  we  to  view  those  grovcUng 
and  meanspirited  mortals,  who  make  a  pride  of  declaring 
their  contempt  of  knowle^e  ?  Did  one  hear  a  vicious 
person  expressing  his  contempt  of  honesty  and  virtue, 
should  we  think  the  more  meanly  of  them,  or  of  him?  In 
the  same  manner,  when  a  shallow  fop  sneers  at  what  he 
does  not  understand,  his  low  raillery  ought  to  cast  no  re- 
flection upon  learning ;  but  he  is  to  be  considered  as  sunk 
from  the  dignity  of  reason,  and  so  far  degenerateid  as  to 
make  his  ignorance  his  pride,  which  ought  to  be  his 
shame. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  backward  upon  past  times,  on-if  we 
take  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  world,  if  we  condd- 
er  whole  nations,  or  single  persons,  nothing  so  fills  the  im- 
agination, or  engages  the  attention,  as  the  conspicuous  tfad 
illustrious  honours  of  knowledge  and  learning.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians^  the  fathers  of  wisdom ;  studious  Athem- 
anSj  the  cultivators  of  every  elegant  art;  the  wise  Bomam^ 
the  zealous  imitators  of  learned  Greece  ;  how  come  these 
nations  to  shine,  like  constellations,  through  the  deeps  of 
that  universal  mist  which  involves  the  rest  of  antiquity? 
How  come  the  Pythagoras\  the  Aristotles,  the  Tuifyi^ 
the  Livys  to  appear,  even  to  us  at  this  distance,  as  stars  x£ 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  vast  fields  of  sether  ?  How  comes 
it  that  Africa^  since  the  setting  of  learning  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world,  has  been  the  habitation  of  obscurity  and  cru- 
elty? What  is  the  disgrace  of  wild  Indians,  and  swinish 
Hottentots?  Is  it  not  their  brutish  ignorance?  What 
makes  our  island  to  differ  so  much  from  the  aspect  it  had 
M'hen  Julius  C/esar  landed  on  our  coast,  and  found  us  a 
flock  of  painted  savages,  scampering  naked' through  the 
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i^oods?  What  nation  makes  such  an  appearance  now,  as 
£HgitmdjVrhcTcvcT  knowledge  is  valued?  What  names  of 
ancient  warriors  make  so  great  a  figure  on  the  roll  of  fame, 
or  shine  so  bright  in  wisdom's  eye,  as  those  of  the  improv- 
ITS  of  arts  and  sciences,  who  have  risen  in  our  island  t 
Who  would  not  rather,  in  our  times,  who  know,  to  des- 
pK  nmaotic  heroism,  choose  to  have  his  narmc  enroled 
with  those  of  a  Bacon^  a  Bayle^  a  Clarke^  or  a  JVrai/on, 
the  friends  of  mankind,  the  guides  td  truth,  the  improvers 
of  the  human  mind,  the  honours  of  our  nature  and  our 
world ;  than  to  have  a  place  among  the  Alexanders^  the 
CeuTi^  the  Lewis\  or  the  Charles\^  the  scourges  and 
botchere  of  their  fcUow^creatures? 


SECTION  I. 

Of  Education  from  Infancy.  Absolute  Necessity  ^andproper 
Method  J  of  laying  a  Foundation  of  Moral  Knoxvledgc. 


HAVING  already  treated  in  part,  of  so  much  of  the 
cduaidon  of  young  children  as  falls  under  the  care  of  the 
parents,  1  will  now,  for  the  sake  of  cxliibiting  at  once  a 
comprehensive  view  of  tlie  whole  improvement  of  the 
mind,  begin  from  infancy  itself ;  and  lay  down  a  general 
plan  of  knowledge,  and  the  method  of  acquiring  it.  And 
I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  own,  that  a  genius  natur- 
A\\  good,  and  which  lias  been  cultivated  in  the  manner 
iicxt  to  be  described,  may  be  said  to  have  had  most  of  the 
advantages  necessary  fur  attaining  the  highest  perfection 
uf  human  nature,  of  which  this  state  is  capable. 

Fir^,  and  above  all  things,  it  is  to  l)e/emembered,  and 
';aiiiiot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that,  from  the  time  a  child 
can  speak,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  education,  the 
uinning  of  the  tem|)er  to  meekness  and  obedience,  rcgula- 
ui^  iIk-  passions  and  appetites  and  habituating  the  mind  to 
the  luvtr  and  practice  of  virtue,  is  the  great,  the  constant, 
Aod  flowing  labour,  without  which  all  other  culture  is  ab- 
«tuu-  trifling.  Nor  is  this  to  be  done  by  fits  and  starts, 
nor  this  most  important  of  all  knowledge  to  be  superfi. 
cially  or  p:utially  communicated.  Every  obligation  of  mo- 

•  lad  B^r^i^  '.Ji'i  lit  L\tJ,  ntij-lii  have  aCicd,  tbc  Bonafmrtti.^PuUuhcr 
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rality  ;  every  duty  of  life;  c%'ery  beauty  of  virtue,  aiid  de- 
formity of  vice,  is  to  be  particularly  setforth,  and  represent- 
ed in  every  different  light.     It  is  not  a  few  scraps  of  good 
things  got  by  memory,  nor  a  few  particular  lessons  given 
from  time  to  time,  that  can  be  called  a  religious  education. 
Without  laying  before  the  young  mind  a  rational,  a  com* 
plete  and  perf^rct  system  of  morals,  and  of  Christianity,  the 
work  will  be  defective  and  unfinished.     These  imf^octtiit 
lessons  must  be  b^m  early ;  constantly  inculcated;  never 
lost  sight  of;  raised  from  every  occasion  and  opportu- 
nity; improved  and  enlarged  as  reason  opens;  worked 
into  every  faculty  of  the  soul ;  begun  by  parents ;  carried 
on  by  the  master  or  tutor;  established  by  the  man  himself, 
when  of  age  to  inquire  and  to  act  for  himself;   studied 
every  day  and  ever}'  hour  while  one  faculty  remains  capa- 
ble of  exerting  itself  in  the  mind ;  and  the  man,  when  full 
of  years,  must  still  proceed,  and  at  last  go  out  of  the  world 
engaged  in  the  important  study  of  his  duty,  and  means f<A* 
attaining  the  happiness  and  perfection  for  which  he  was 
brought  mto  being. 

The  knowledge  of  morality  and  Christianity  is  the  ab- 
solutely indispensable  part  of  education.  For  what  avails 
it  how  knowing  a  person  is  in  speculativ-e  science,  if  he 
knows  not  how  to  be  useful  and  hnppy  ?  If  this  work  be 
neglected  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  it  must  be  owing  to 
some  very  favourable  circumstances,  if  the  persotliiums 
out  well  afterwards.  For  the  human  mind  resemMes  a 
piece  of  ground,  which  will  by  no  means  lie  wholly  bcarj 
but  will  either  bring  forth  weeds  or  fruits,  according  as  it 
is  cultivated  or  neglected.  And  according  ns  the  habits 
of  vice  and  irreligion,  or  the  contrary,  get  the  first  posses- 
sion of  the  mind,  such  is  the  future  man  like  to  be.  m 

W^'e  sec  tliat  the  gross  superstitions  and  monstrous  ab- 
surdities of  popery,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  tfack 
being  early  planted  in  the  mind,  are  not  to  be  eradicated 
afterwards,  though  it  is  certain,  that  as  reason  opens,  and 
the  judgment  matures,  tliey  must  ap])ear  still  mcHV  and 
more  shocking.  With  how  great  advantage,  then  may 
ive  establish  in  the  minds  of  young  ones  the  principles  of 
a  religion  strictly  rational,  and  diat  will  ^pear  the  more 
so,  the  more  it  is  examined. 

Jt  is  plain,  that  early  youth  is  the  fittest  season  of  life 
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tor  cstablishinc;  first  principles  of  any  kind,  because  then 
the  mind  is  wholly  disengaged  from  the  pursuits  which  af- 
icnunrds  take  possession  of  it.  And  the  knowlcdp^e  of 
ri|^  and  wrong  is  indeed  the  most  level  to  all  capacities 
ofaiy  science  whatever.  For  we  arc  ])roperly  moral 
ai^ts,  and  are  naturally  qualified  with  sufficient  abilities 
to  understand  the  obligations  of  morality,  when  bid  be- 
fore us,  if  we  can  but  be  prevailed  with  to  obsene  them 
m  our  piactice ;  for  which  purpose  tlie  most  effectual 
method,  no  doubt,  is  to  have  them  early  inculcated  upon 
us. 

Wc  do  not  think  it  proper  to  leave  our  children  to 
thenndvcs,  to  find  out  the  sciences  of  grammar,  or  num. 
ben,  or  the  knowledge  of  languages,  or  the  art  of  writing, 
or  oif  a  profession  to  live  by.  And  sliall  wc  leave  there 
to  settle  the  boinidaries  of  right  and  wrong  by  their  own 
sagacity ;  or  to  neglect,  or  misunderstand,  a  religion,  which 
God  himself  has  condescended  to  give  us,  as  the  rule  of 
our  faith  and  practice  ?  What  can  it  signify  to  a  youth,  that 
he  go  through  all  the  liberal  sciences,  if  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  rules  by  which  he  ought  to  live,  and  by  which  lie  is 
to  be  judged  at  last.  Will  Greek  or  Latin  alone  gain 
him  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  ?  .or  will  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics  save  his  soul  ? 

I  know  of  but  one  objection  against  the  importance  of 
uhat  I  am  urging,  which  is  taken  from  the  deplorable  dc« 
^imacy,  we  sometimes  obsene  the  children  of  pious  aud 
V  inuous  parents  run  into,  who  have  had  the  utmost  pains 
uiken  with  them,  to  give  them  a  turn  to  virtue  and  good* 


But  is  it  not  in  some  cases  to  be  feared,  that  parents, 
through  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  true  method  of  giving 
routh  a  religious  turn,  often  nm  into  the  extreme  of  surfeit- 
ing them  with  religious  exercises,  instead  of  labouring 
chirfly  to  enlighten  and  convince  their  understandings,  and 
to  form  tlicir  tempers  to  olx:dience.  The  former,  though 
Qoble  and  valuable  helps,  appointed  by  Divine  Wisdom  for 
promoting  virtue  and  goodness,  may  yet  be  so  managed  as 
to  disgust  a  young  mind,  and  pajudice  it  against  religion 
far  life ;  but  the  latur,  properly  conducted,  will  prove  an 
«^ndk:!»Mlv  various cnteruinment.  There  is  not  u  dutv  of 
iQoralitv  vou  can  have  occasion  to  inculcate,   but  what 
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may  give  an  opportunity  of  raising  some  entertaimng  ob^ 
servation,  or  introducing  some  amusing  history;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  die  accounts  of  su- 
])ernatural  things,  of  which  Holy  Scripture  is  full.  And 
though  it  may  sometimes  happen,  that  a  youth  wdl 
brought  up  may,  by  the  force  of  temptation,  run  into  fatal 
errors  in  afterlife,  yet  such  a  one,  it  must  be  owned,  has 
a  much  better  chance  of  recovering  the  right  way,  than 
one  who  never  was  put  in  it.  J  am  ashamed  to  add  any 
more  upon  this  head ;  it  being  a  kind  of  affront  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  mankind,  to  labour  to  convince  them  of 
a  tnith  as  evident  as  that  the  sun  shines  at  noonday. 

That  it  may  unquestionably  appear  to  be  fully  practica- 
ble for  a  parent,  or  tutor,  to  establish  youth,  from,  the  ten- 
dercst  yc;u^,  in  principles  of  ^^irtue  and  religion,  by  rea- 
son, not  by  authority,  by  understanding,  not  by  rote;  ] 
will  iK're  add  a  sketch  of  what  I  know  may  be  taught  i^th 
ixuccess« 

A  parent  in  any  station  of  life  whatcA'er,  may,  and 
ought  to  bestow  sometime  eveiy  day,  in  instructing  hifl 
children  in  the  most  useful  of  all  knowledge.  Half  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  cvcrj-  day,  will  be  sufficient  to  go  through 
a  great  deal  of  such  sort  of  work  in  a  year.  And  WMl 
l)arent  will  pretend,  that  he  cannot  find  half  an  hour  a  day 
for  the  most  important  of  all  business  ?  At  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  a  child  of  ordinary  parts  is  capable  of  being 
shown  and  convinced,  "  That  obedience  is  better  thao 
perverseness ;  that  good-nature  is  more  amiable  than  peev- 
ishness ;  that  knowledge  is  preferable  to  ignorance ;  that 
it  is  wicked  to  dissemble,  to  use  any  one  ill,  to  be  cruel  to 
birds,  or  insects ;  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  any  thing  to 
another,  which  one  would  not  wish  done  to  one's  self;  that 
the  world  Mas  made  by  one  who  is  very  great,  wise,  and 
good,  who  is  every  where,  and  knows  every  thing  that  is 
tlK>ught,  spoke  or  done  by  men  ;  that  there  will  be  a  dme 
when  all,  that  ever  lived,  will  be  judged  by  God ;  and 
that  they,  who  have  been  good,  will  go  to  heaven  among 
the  angels,  and  those  who  luwe  been  wicked,  to  hell  amrag 
evil  spirits," 

There  are  few  children  of  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
Avho  arc  not  capable  of  having  their  understandhigs  open- 
cd,  and  their  minds  formed,  by  such  simple  principles 
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as  these;  and  these,  simple  as  they  seem,  are  the  ground- 
mrk  of  morality  and  religion. 

As  the  faculties  strengthen,  farther  views  may  by  de- 
i;ites  be  presented  to  the  opening  mind ;  and  every  lesson 
illustmted  and  inculcated  bv  instances  taken  from  the  Bi- 
Ue,  and  other  books,  or  from  characters  known  to  the 
icachcr.  The  asking  questions  upon  every  head  and 
bringing  in  litde  familiar  stories  proper  for  the  occasion, 
ivill  kcqiup  a  young  one's  attention,  and  make  such  ex- 
ercises extremely  entertaining,  without  which  they  will 
not  lie  useful. 

Besides  all  set  hours  for  instruction,  a  prudent  parent 
mH  contrive  to  apply  as  much  spare  time  as  possible  that 
n-ay,  and  to  bring  in  some  useful  and  instructive  hint  on 
every  occasion ;  or  to  moralize  upon  the  blowing  of  a  feath- 
er, ajid  read  a  lecture  on  a  pile  of  grass,  or  a  flower. 

Can  any  one  think,  that  such  a  method  of  giving  ^*  line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little/'  is  likely  to  miss  liaving  a  considerable  effect  upon 
die  mind,  for  leading  it  to  an  early  habit  of  attending  to 
the  nattirc  and  conseriuences  of  actions,  of  desiring  to 
please,  and  fearing  to  offend,  which  if  poeple  could  but  be 
i>rought  to  accustom  themselves  to  from  their  youth,  they 
wcnild  ncvcr^  in  afterlife,  act  the  rash  and  desperate  part 
we  see  many  do. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  hinder  a  master  of  a  private 
place  of  education  to  bestow  generally  an  hour  every  day, 
Mid  more  on  Sundays,  in  instructing  the  youth  under  his 
''arc  in  the  principles  of  prudence,  morality,  and  religion* 
This  may  Ik*  digested  into  a  scheme  of  twenty  or  thirty 
lectures,  Ijeginning  from  the  very  foundation,  and  going 
through  all  tlie  principal  particulars  of  our  duty  to  God, 
our  ncighboin',  and  ourselves,  and  from  thence  proceeding 
to  a  view  of  the  fundamenul  doctrines,  evidences,  and 
laws  of  revealed  religion.  In  all  which  there  is  nothing 
Uil  wliat  may  be  brought  down  to  the  apprehension  of 
v:ry  young  miiuls,  by  proceeding  gently,  and  suiting  one*s 
^>:pn:ssiofi  to  the  weak  capacities  of  the  leiuners;  doing 
Jl  l)y  way  of  (jucstion,  v/ithout  which  it  is  impossible  to 
l^ecp  up  their  attention,  atid  in  the  manner  of  familiar  dia- 
••fuc,  rather  th-an  a  set  harangue,  or  magisterial  precept. 

.-^brivc  all  things  can' oughMo  be  takni,  tint  religious 
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knowledge  be  as  little  as  possible  put  on  the-  footing  of  u 
task.  A  parent,  or  teacher,  who  communicates  his  instruc- 
tions of  this  kind  in  such  a  maimer,  as  to  tire  or  disgust  the 
young  mind,  though  he  may  mean  well,  docs  more  ham 
than  good.  A  young  person  will  have  a  better  chance  for 
taking  to  a  course  of  virtue  and  religion,  if  left  whdly  to 
himself,  tlian  if  set  against  them  by  a  wrong  method  of 
education.  The  mind,  like  a  spring,  if  unnaturally  forced 
one  way,  will,  when  let  loose,  recoil  so  much  the  more  ido- 
lently  the  contrary  way. 

The  first  Sunday  evening's  conversation,  between  the 
master  and  pupils  in  a  place  of  education,  might  be  upon 
happiness  in  general.  Questions  might  t>e  put  to  the  eldest 
of  tne  youth,  as  whether  they  did  not  desire  to  secure  Acir 
own  happiness  in  the  most  effectual  way  ;  or  if  they  ivoaid 
be  content  to  be  liappy  for  a  few  years,  and  take  thdr 
chance  aftenrards.  They  might  be  asked,  what  they 
thought  happiness  consisted  in,  if  in  good  eating,  drink* 
irig,  play,  and  fine  clothes  only ;  or  whether  they  did  not 
thmk  a  creature  capable  of  thought,  of  doing  good  or 
evil  and  of  living  forever  in  a  future  state,  ought  tomke 
some  provision  of  a  happiness  suitable  to  its  spiritual  pdt. 
For  illustrating  this,  they  rnight  be  asked  wherein  th^ 
thought  the  respective  happiness  of  a  beast,  a  man,  and  fli 
angel  consisted.  They  might  be  taught  partly  what  makes 
the  difference  of  Ihose  natures,  and  some  general  aceouflt 
given  them  of  the  nature  of  man,  his  faculties,  passions,  and 
appetites.  They  might  be  asked,  whether  they  did  net 
think,  that  the  only  certain  means  for  attaining  the  great- 
est happiness  mankind  are  capable  of,  was  to  endeavour 
to  gain  the  favour  of  God,  who  has  all  possible  happiness 
in  his  power. 

The  next  Sunday  evening's  conversation  might  be  up- 
on the  most  likely  means  for  gaining  the  favour  X)f  God, 
in  order  to  securing  happiness.  The  youth  might  be  ask- 
ed, whether  they  did  not  think  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  conduct  of  different  persons,  and  in  the  effects  of 
their  behaviour  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Instances 
might  be  made  use  of,  to  show  in  general,  that  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  a  virtuous  behaviour  is  to  diffuse  happi- 
ness, and  that  vice  naturally  produces  confusion  andmv- 
CTv.     They  might  be  asked,  what  would  bo  the  coiKe-' 
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quencr,  if  all  men  gave  themselves  to  drunkenness,  and 
other  kinds  of  intemperance;  or  to  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence ;  and  might  be  made  to  see,  tliat  if  all  men  ucrc 
wicked  the  world  could  by  no  means  subsist.  From 
thence  they  might  be  led  on  to  conclude,  that  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  vice  would  ahvays  be  displeasing  to  God; 
that  consequently  none  but  the  virtuous  could  reasonably 
expect  to  be  finally  happy;  however  diey  might  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  through  the  present  life.  They  might  then 
be  shouTi,  that  all  the  good  or  bad  actions  of  men  must 
relate  either  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  creatures,  or  to 
God.  And  that  whatever  action  can  have  no  effect  either 
upon  one's  self,  or  any  other  person,  and  is  neither  pleas- 
ing nor  displeasing  to  God,  cannot  be  called  cither  virtu- 
ous or  vicious. 

The  subject  of  the  third  evening^s  conversation  might 
be  the  introduction  to  the  first  head  of  duty,  viz.  that 
which  relates  to  ourselves.  The  youth  might  he  shown 
the  propriety  of  beginning  with  that,  as  it  is  necessur}'  to- 
wards a  person's  behaving  well  to  others,  that  his  own 
mind  be  in  good  order.  They  might  be  taught,  that  our 
duty  to  ourselves,  consists  in  the  due  care  of  our  minds, 
and  of  our  bodies.  They  might  be  asked,  whether  they 
did  not  think  the  understanding  was  to  be  improved  with 
useful  knowledge ;  the  memory  cultivated  and  habituated 
for  retaining  important  truths ;  the  will  subdued  to  ol)e- 
dience;  and  the  passions  subjected  to  the  authority  of 
reason.  They  might  be  shown  in  a  few  general  instances 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  none  of  these  was 
to  be  done ;  what  a  condition  the  mind  must  be  in,  which 
is  neglected,  and  suffered  to  run  to  absolute  misnile. 
They  might  then  be  informed  briefly  of  the  uses  and  ends 
of  the  passions,  and  their  proper  conduct. 

The  conversation  the  fourth,  and  one  or  two  succeeding 
evenings,  might  proceed  to  the  necessity  and  means  of  re- 
gulating the  several  passions,  whose  excess,  and  the  bad 
consequences  of  such  excess,  might  be  pointed  out.  The 
passions  not  to  be  rooted  up,  but  put  under  proper  regu- 
lations. Excess  in  the  indulgence  of  them,  how  first  run 
into,  and  cautious  to  guard  against  it.  Of  self-love,  self- 
opinion  or  pride,  ambition,  anger,  envy,  malice,  revenue. 

and  the  rest ;  of  which  as  I  shall  have 

T 
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pretty  copiously  in  the  third  book,  I  shall  add  nothing 
farther  at  present,  but  refer  the  reader  thither  for  a  method 
of  treating  them,  which  may  with  adviuitage  be  used  in 
instructing  youth,  excluding  what  may  be  thought  too 
abstract  for  their  apprehension.  For  masters  are  to  pro- 
ceed with  prudence,  according  to  the  various  capacities  of 
the  youth  under  their  care;  never  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  such  and  such  parts  of  moral  knowledge  are  beyond 
tlieir  reach ;  but  putting  their  capacities  to  a  thoroi^h 
trial,  which  will  show,  contrary  to  common  opinion,  how* 
early  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  comprehending  vciy 
noble  and  extensive  moral  views. 

To  treat  of  the  due  regulation  of  the  bodily  appetites, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  will  be  employment  for  seve- 
ral evenings.     The  love  of  life,  of  riches,  of  food,  of 
strong  liquors,  of  sleep,  of  the  opposite  sex,  (a  subject 
to  be  very  slightly  touched  on)  of  diversions,  of  finoy ; 
the  due  regulation  of  each  of  these  is  to  be  pointed  out, 
and  the  fatal  consequences  of  too  great  an  indulgence  of 
them  as  strongly  as  possible  set  forth;  with  cautions 
against  the  snares  by  which  young,  people  are  first  led  in- 
to sensuality,  and  methods  of  prevention  or  reformati(Mu 
Of  all  which  I  shall  likewise  have  occasion  to  treat  in  the 
third  book.     The  virtues  contrarv  to  the  excessive  indul- 
gcnce  of  passion  and  appetite,  ought  to  be  strongly  re- 
commended, as  humility,  metkness,  moderation  in  desires, 
consideration,  and  contentment.     And  it  is  not  enough 
that  young  persons  understand  theoretically  wherein  a 
good  disposition  of  mind  consists.     They  are  to  be  held 
to  the  strict  observance  of  it   in   their  w  hole  behaviour. 
One  instance  of  malice,  cniclty,  or  deceit,  is  a  fault  more 
necessary  to  be  punished,  than  the  neglect  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  tasks.     And  it  must  appear  to  ever)'  understand- 
ing, that  the  keeping  a  youth  under  proper  regulations, 
even  by  mechanical  means,  is  of  great  advantage,  as  he 
will  thereby  he  habituated  to  what  is  good,  and  must  find 
a  vicious  course  unnatural  to  him.     And  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  minds  of  youth  may  be  rationally,  as  well  as  me- 
chanically formed  to  virtue,  by  the  prudent  conduct  and 
instructions  of  masters,  where  parents  will  give  their  con- 
currence and  sanction. 
Several  evenings  may  be  employed  in  giving  the  youth 
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a  viev  of  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  under  which  the 
lefadve  duties  ought  to  be  considered ;  and  particularijr 
that  fundamental,  but  now  unknown,  virtue  of  the  love  of 
our  country,  \'cn'  strongly  recommended.  Materials, 
and  a  method  of  instructing  the  youth  in  the  duties  of 
Mgath'e  and  positive  justice  and  benevolence,  may  be 
drawn  fiom  what  will  be  said  on  social  virtue  in  the  third 
book. 

Young  people  of  good  understanding  may  be  rationally 
convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  Divine  existence,  by 
a  set  of  arguments  not  too  abstract,  but  yet  convincing. 
The  proof  a  posteriorly  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  tb^ 
fittctt  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  is  fully  level  to  die  capa- 
city of  a  youth  of  parts  at  fourteen  years  of  age.     An  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  a  set  of  useful  moral  reflections 
upon  hb  perfections,  and  an  account  of  the  duty  we  owe 
him,  may  be  drawn  from  what  is  said  on  that  subject  in 
the  following  book. 

To  habituate  young  people  to  reason  on  moral  subjects, 
to  teach  them  to  exert  their  faculties  in  comparing,  exam- 
ining, and  reflecting,  is  doing  them  one  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vices that  can  be  imagined. — And  as  there  is  no  real  mer- 
it in  taking  religion  on  trust ;  but  on  the  contrar}',  a  rea- 
sonable mind  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  examin- 
ing into  sacred  truth  :  and  as  nothing  is  likely  to  produce 
a  la&ting  cflcct  upon  the  mind,  but  what  the  mind  is  clearly 
convinced  of ;  on  these,  and  all  other  accounts,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessar}'  that  young  people  be  early  taught  to 
consider  tlie  christian  religion,  not  as  a  matter  of  mere 
fiirm,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  or  as  a  piece  of  su- 
perstition, consisting  in  being  baptized,  and  called  after 
the  author  of  our  religion,  but  as  a  subject  of  reasoning, 
a  system  of  doctruies  to  be  clearly  understood,   a  set  of 
facts  established  on  unquestionable  evidence,  a  body  of 
laws  given  by  Divine  autliurity,  which  are  to  better  the 
hearts,  and  regulate  die  li%'es  of  men.     To  give  the  youth 
at  a  place  of  education,  a  comprehensive  view  of  only 
the  heads  of  what  they  ought  to  be  taught  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  will  verj-  nobly  and  usefully  employ  several 
evenings.     The  particulars  to  be  insisted  on  may  1^  drawn 
from  the  fourth  book. 
The  whole  course  mav  conclude  witli  an  explanation  of 
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our  Saviour's  discourse  on  the  mount,  Matth.  \.  \i.  and 
vii.  which  contains  the  christian  law,  or  rule  of  life,  and 
is  infinitely  more  proper  to  be  committed  to  memory  by 
youth,  than  all  die  catechisms  that  ever  were  or  wUl  be 
composed. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  mention,  that  from  the 
earliest  years,  youth  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  the  most 
reasonable  of  all  services,  I  mean  worshipping  God.  It 
is  no  matter  how  short  the  devotions  they  use  may  be,  so 
they  offer  them  with  decency  and\inderstanding ;  without 
which  they  had  better  let  them  alone  ;  for  they  will  be  a 
prejudice  instead  of  an  advantage  to  them. 

Besides  all  other  improvements,  endeavours  ought  to 
be  used  to  lead  young  persons  to  study,  to  love,  and  to  rann 
themselves  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  fountain  of  knowU 
edge,  and  rule  of  life.  For  this  purpose,  some  of  the  time 
allotted  for  moral  instruction,  in  a  seminary  of  leanung, 
may  be  interchangeably  bestowed  in  reading,  commenting, 
and  questioning  the  youth  upon  select  parts  of  Scripture, 
as  the  account  of  the  creation  and  flood,  the  remarkable 
characters  of  JVboA,  Lot  ^x\A  Abraham^  the  miraculous  his- 
tory of  the  people  of  Israel^  the  moral  writings  of  Solomon^ 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies,  with  accounts  of 
their  completions,  the  Gosple-history ,  and  the  moral  parts 
of  the  epistles.  An  hour  every  morning  may  be  very  ivell 
employed  in  this  manner. 

A  course  of  such  instructions  continued,  repeated,  and 
improved  upon,  for  a  series  of  years,  will  furnish  the 
young  mind  with  a  treasure  of  the  most  valuable  and  sub^ 
lime  knowledge,  and  must,  with  the  divine  blessing,  give 
it  a  cast  toward  the  virtuous  side,  which  it  must  at  least 
find  some  diffiadty  in  getting  the  better  of  in  afterlife. 

For  any  man  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  place  of 
education,  who  is  not  tolerably  qualified  for  explaining  the 
nature  and  obligations  of  morality,  and  who  has  not  some 
critical  knowledge  of  Scripture,  is  intolerable  arroganoe 
and  wickedness.  And  that  teacher  of  youth,  who  does 
not  consider  the  forming  of  the  moral  character  of  his  pu- 
pils as  the  great  and  indispensable  part  of  his  duty,  has 
not  yet  learned  the  first  principles  of  his  art.. 
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SECTION  II. 

htention  and  Method  of  Education.     Concurrence  of  the 

Parents  necessary. 

m 

THE  sooner  a  boy  is  sent  from  home  for  his  education, 
tk  better.    For  thou};h  the  parents  themselves  should  be 
abundantly  capable  of  judging  of,  and  resolute  enough  to 
keep  up  a  proiKT  conduct  to  the  child,  which  is  very  sel- 
dom  the  case,  yet  there  will  always  b^  enough  of  silly  re- 
lations coming  and  going,  and  of  visitants  flattering  and 
humouring  him  in  all  his  weaknesses ;   which,  though 
they  be  entertaining,  as  indeed  i:very  thing  is  from  a  pretty 
child,  ought  without  all  question  to  l)e  eradicated  as  soon 
as  posaibk,  instead  of  bemg  encouraged.     The  very  ser« 
vants  will  make  it  their  business  to  teach  him  a  thousand 
monkey  tricks,  and  to  blame  tlie  parents  for  every  reproof 
or  coirecticn  they  use,  though  ever  so  seasonable  and  ne* 


It  is  surprising  that  ever  a  question  should  have  I)een 
made,  whcdier  an  education  at  home  or  abroad  was  to  be 
chosen.     In  a  home  education,  it  is  plain,  that  the  advan- 
tage arising  from  emulation,  the  importance  of  which  is 
not  to  be  conceived,  must  be  lost.     It  is  likewise  obvi- 
Otis,  tliat  by  a  home  education  youth  misses  all  the  advan* 
tagc  of  being  accustomed  to  the  company  of  his  cquuls, 
and  iK-ing  early  hardened  by  the  little  rul)s  lie  will  from 
lime  to  time  meet  with  from  them,  against  those  he  must 
liy  his  account  with  meeting  in  life,  which  a  youth,  who 
KOcs  directly  out  of  his  mother's  lap  into  the  wide  world, 
IS  by  no  means  prepared  to  grapple  with,  nor  even  to  bear 
the  siglit  uf  strange  faces,  nor  to  eat,  drink,  or  lodge  dif- 
ferently from  the  manner  he  has  been  used  to  at  his  father^s 
house.     A  third  great  disadvantage  of  a  home  education, 
is  the  missing  a  number  of  useful  and  valuable  friendships 
a  youth  might  liave  contracted  at  school,  which,  being 
begun  in  the  innocent  and  disinterested  time  of  life,  often 
ix)id  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  prove  of  the  most  im- 
portant advantage.    The  sooner  a  young  person  goes  from 
tlKT  solitar}'  state  of  home  into  the  social  life  of  a  place  of 
rduca:ion,  the  sooner  he  has  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  society,  of  seeing  a  diifer- 
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cnce  between  a  right  and  a  wrong  behaviour,  of  learning 
how  to  conduct  himself  among  his  equals,  and  in  short 
the  sooner  he  is  likely,  under  proper  regulations,  to  be- 
come  a  formed  man. 

The  view  of  education  is  not  to  carry  the  pupils  a  great 
kngth  in  each  different  science ;  but  only  to  open  their 
minds  for  the  reception  of  various  knowledge,  of  which 
the  first  seeds  and  principles  are  to  be  planted  early,  while 
the  mind  is  flexible,  and  disengaged  from  a  multipiidtv  of 
ideas  and  pursuits.  Those  seeds  and  principles  are  after- 
wards to  be  cultivated  by  the  man  when  grown  up,  and, 
by  means  of  constant  diligence  and  application,  may  be 
expected,  through  length  of  time,  to  produce  the  noUest 
nnd  most  valuable  fruits.  From  hence  it  is  evident,  what 
constitutes  the  character  of  a  person  properly  qualified  for 
being  at  the  head  of  the  education  of  youth.  Not  so  much 
a  deep  skill  in  languages  only,  or  in  mathematics  only,  or 
in  any  single  branch  of  knowledge,  exclusive  of  the  rest; 
but  a  general  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  various 
brancnes  of  learning,  and  the  proper  methods  of  acquiring 
them,  with  clear  and  just  notions  of  human  nature,  of  mo- 
rals, and  revealed  religion. 

The  most  perfect  scheme  that  has  yet  been  found  out, 
or  is  possible  for  the  whole  education  of  youth,  from  six 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  is  where  a  person,  properly 
qualified,  with  an  unexceptionable  character  for  gentleness 
of  temper  and  exemplary  virtue,  good  breeding,  knowl* 
edge;  of  the  world,  and  of  languages,  writing,  accounts, 
book-keeping,  geography,  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  history,  and  divinity,  and  who  is  disengaged 
from  all  other  pursuits,  employs  himself  and  proper  as- 
sistants, wholly  in  the  care  and  instruction  of  a  competent 
number  of  youth  placed  in  his  own  house,  and  under  his 
own  eye,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  accomplish  them  in  all 
the  branches  of  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  suitable 
to  their  age«,  capacities,  and  prospects,  and  especially  in 
the  knowledge  of  what  w  ill  make  them  useful  in  this  life, 
and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  next. 

There  is  no  one  advantage  in  any  other  conceivable 
plan  of  education  which  may  not  be  gained  in  this,  nor  any 
one  distidvantage  that  itiay  not  be  as  effectually  avoided  in 
this  way  as  in  any.     If  there  is  any  thing  good  in  a  chi|d, 
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it  imr,  in  this  method  of  education,  be  improved  to  the 
J^rliest  pitch  ;  if  there  is  aiij'  thing  bad,  it  cannot  be  long 
uoknoivn,  and  may  be  remedied,  if  it  is  remediable  ;  if  a 
child  has  a  bri^^ht  capacity,  there  is  emulation,  honour,  and 
mwd,  to  encourage  him  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  if  his 
Acolties  be  low,  there  arc  proper  methods  for  putting  him 
upon  using  his  utmost  diligence  ;  and  tliere  is  opportunity 
tome  him  private  assistance  at  by-hours,  to  enable  him 
ID  keep  nearly  upon  a  footing  with  others  of  his  age.     In 
sach  a  place  of  education,  the  master  has  it  in  his  power, 
by  assiduity  and  diligence,  to  make  the  highest  improve- 
ments upon  the  youth  under  his  care,  both  in  human  and 
divine  knowledge ;  and,  by  a  tender  and  affectionate  treat- 
ment of  them,  may  gain  the  love,  the  esteem,  and  the  obe- 
dience due  to  a  parent  rather  than  a  master.   Such  a  place 
of  education  is  indeed  no  %vay  different  from  another  pri- 
vate house,  only,  that  instead  of  three  or  four,  or  half  a 
dozen  children,  there  may  be  thirty  or  fort}'  in  a  family. 
Instead  of  an  indulgent  parent,  who  might  fondle  or  spoil 
the  youth,  there  is  at  the  head  of  such  an  economy,  an  im- 
partial and  prudent  go\crnor,  who,  not  being  biassed  by 
paternal  weakness,  is  likely  to  consult,  in  the  most  disin- 
urested  manner,  their  real  advantage.     Having  no  other 
vclieme  in  his  head,   nor  any  thing  else  to  engage  his 
thoughts,  he  is  at  liberty,  which  few  parents  are,  to  bestow 
his  whole  time  upon  the  improvement  of  the  youth  under 
his  care.    Hav  ing  no  other  clcpcndcnce  for  raising  himself 
in  life,  he  is  likely  to  apply  himself  in  good  earnest  to  do 
whatever  he  can  for  the  ad\'antajjo  of  the  youth,  and  his 
own  lepntation  ;  as  knowing  that,  liiough  foundations,  ex- 
hibitions,  fellowships,  and  i)rcfcrmVnts,  will  always  draw 
pupils  to  public  schools  and  universities,  it  is  quite  other- 
wise with  a  private  place  of  education,  which  must  depend 
wholly  upon  real  and  substantial  care  and  visible  improve- 
ment of  the  yonih  ;  and  tJiat  a  failure  of  these  must  be  the 
niin  of  his  credit  and  fortune.    And  suppose  a  comi)etent 
let  of  duly  cpialified  teachers  employed  in  such  a  place  of 
education,  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  no  part  of  improvement 
to  be  had  at  anv  kind  of  school,  aeadcmv,  or  university, 
which  may  not  Ix:  taken  in,  and  carried  to  the  utmost 
lenjrih,  the  pupils  arc  capable  of,  according  to  their  age 
^  natunil  parts. 
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This  is  indeed,  in  the  main,  the  great  Miltoti^s  plan  of  a 
place  of  education  to  carry  youth  from  grammar  quite  to 
the  finishing  of  their  studies.     In  which  the  very  circum- 
stance of  a  person's  being  brought  up  under  the  same  au- 
thority from  childhood  to  mature  age,  is  of  inestimable 
advantage.    When  a  child  is  first  put  to  a  silly  old  woinan 
to  learn  to  read,  or  rather  murder  his  book,  what  a  ntii&ber 
of  biid  habits  does  he  acquire,  all  which  must  aftem^ards 
be  unlearned?  When  from  thence  he  is  remm-cd  to  a 
public,  or  boarding  school,  with  what  contempt  docs  be 
look  back  upon  his  poor  old  mistress,   and  hotv  saucily 
does  he  talk  of  her  ?  The  case  is  the  same,  when  he  is  it- 
moved  from  the  sohool  to  the  university.     Then  rty 
young  master  thinks  himself  a  man,  finds  himself  at  hfa 
own  disposal,  and  resolves  to  make  use  of  thiit  Hbcft}', 
which  no  person  ought  to  be  tnisted  with  before  years  of 
discretion.     And  the  consequences  arc  generally  seen  to 
answer  accordingly.   But  a  youth,  who  has  been  bfbuglit 
up  from  childhood  to  ripe  age,  under  the  same  person, 
supposing  him  properly  qualified,  acquires  in  time  the  af- 
fection and  the  sense  of  authority  of  a  son  to  a  pareilt, 
rather  than  of  a  pupil  to  a  master,  than  which  nothing  can 
more,  or  so  much  contribute  to  his  improvement  in  lesim- 
\\\^  or  to  the  forming  of  his  manners. 

vVhethcr  there  are  not  some  particulars  in  the  very  cdn- 
stitution  and  plan  of  certain  places  of  education,  that  may 
be  said  to  be  fundiimentally  wrong,  I  shall  leave  to  better 
judgments,  after  setting  down  a  few  queries  on  Ac 
subject. 

AVhethcr  the  most  i^rfcct  knowledge  of  two  dead  Ian. 
guages  is,  to  any  person  whatever,  let  his  views  in  mebc 
what  they  will,  worth  the  expense  often  years  study,  lo 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  improvements? 

Whether,  in  order  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  J  there  is  any  real  necessity  for  learning  by  rtHlc 
a  number  of  crabbed  grammar  nilcs?  And  whether  the 
same  method  which  is  commonly  used  in  teaching  French 
and  ItaHuji^  (in  which  it  is  notorious  that  people  do  actu- 
ally acquhe  as  great,  or  rather  a  greater  mastery)  would 
not  be  as  effectual,  and  incomparably  more  compendious, 
fur  acquiring  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  ? 
I  mtnin,  only  learning  to  decline  nouns  and  verbs,  and  a 
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Rile&  of  construction,  iind  then  reading  buoks  in  |thc 

OicthcT  tilt  superfluous  time,  bestowed  in  learning 

r  rules,  u-oiild  not  be  mucli  better  employed  u> 

g,  arithmetic,  elements  of  nuithematics,  or  otiier  im< 

ncnts  of  indisjiciuiablc  mc  in  life  ?  cs[>eciully  a$  it 

I  be  EEUth>:r  a:»kcd,  I 

r  the  neglect  of  llic  first  principles  of  tliose  va- 

e  pitta  of  knowk'dgt;,  till  the  more  tractable  jears  of 

Bjmst  fall  for  the  sake  pf  lAitin  and  Oreei;)  is  not 

'pKC  found  to  be  a  (rrcat  and  irreparable  Joss  to 

•.have  been  educated  in  that  imperfect  metliod  ? 

Jper  they  do  not  find  it  extremely  hard,  if  not  im- 

,  ia  afarlifc,  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of 

c  not  in  early  youth  su  flicientJy  grounded  in  ? 

r  llxr  time  spent  in  making  /.atiri  themes  luid 

»  1%  not  wholly  tlirown  away  ?  Whether  J'lngUsh  peo. 

pie  do  not  commonly  acquire  a  very  suflieicnt  know  lcd)^e 

or  I'rr'tr/i  -.inri  friliitn,   wiUiout  ever  Uiinking  of  making 

':'.iaf»es?  Whetlier  putting  a  youth,  not 

-',  upon  composition  of  any  kind,  is  at 

^'>  iietlicr  it  is  not  requiring  him  to  pro< 

.  whm.  ttoiu  Ills  unripeage  and  uninformed  judgment, 

>a[  to  be  supposed  to  be  in  him,  I  mean  thought  ? 

<■  mihcr  the  pmpiT  employment  of  thow;  tender  years  is 

Lntbcr  planting  tlian  reaping?  Whedicr  tlicreforc  it 

'  1  not  Ik:  a  mure  useful  exercise  to  set  a  youtli  of  fif< 

pto  uun^lntc,  ]>araphrasc,  comment  upon,  or  malte  ab- 

t  from  the  productions  of  masterly  hands,  thaji  t<t 

1  upon  producing  any  thing  of  his  own  f 

rthcr  any  knowk-dge  of  the  k-amcd  languages,  be. 

I  being  qualiGed  to  understand  the  sense,  and  relish 

Ifibcautics,  of  on  ancient  author,  be  of  any  use?  and 

Tthc  making  of  themes  or  verM-s  docs  at  all  contri- 

|,uthat  end? 

a  senjinarj-  of  learning,  where  some  hund- 
f  youtb  arc  together,  it  is  by  any  human  means  pos- 
cto  prevent  tbcir  corrupting  one  another,  undistin- 
Ipnihrd  and  un4Jscoven*d  ?  Wlietlier  it  is  by  any  human 
I  pouiblc  to  Cud  mil  die  real  chamcters,  the  lauda- 
t  Eiulty  turns  of  di^iFOsition  in  »uch  a  number  ol 
,  or  to  apply  particularly  to  the  correction  or  en- 
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couragement  of  each  fault  or  weakness,  as  they  may  re- 
spectively  require?* 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  business  of  education 
should  go  on  to  purpose,  unless  parents  resolve  to  alknr 
a  gentleman,  properly  oualified  for  the  important  trust  tt> 
be  reposed  in  him,  such  an  income  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  scheme  without  uneasiness  and 
anxiety,  to  support  proper  assistants,  and  to  furnish' him- 
self with  books,  and  the  other  apparatus  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  the  youtWIunder  his  care. 

There  is  no  danger  of  rewarding  too  well  the  poson 
whose  faithful  diligence  has,  by  the  divine  blessing,  made 
your  son  a  scholar,  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  christian.  That 
the  gentlemen  who  employ,  or  rather  wear  themselves  out, 
in  the  laborious  work  of  the  education  of  youth,  do  but 
too  generally  meet  with  narrow  and  ungrateful  returns,  is 
evicknt  from  this  demonstration,  that  so  few  of  them  are 
seen  to  reap  such  fruits  of  dieir  labours,  as  are  sufficient lo 
put  them  in  easy,  much  less  affluent  circumstances, -when 
old  age  comes  upon  them,  while  fiddlers,  singers,  players, 
and  those  who  serve  at  best  only  to  amuse,  and  often  to 
debauch  us,  wallowin  wealthand  luxury. — And  yet,  with«> 
out  reserve,  and  without  disparagement,  be  it  spoken,  there 
is  not  a  more  valuable  member  of  society,  than  a  faithfnl 
and  able  instructor  of  youth. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  education  of  youth 
should  succeed  properly,  if  parents  will  thwart  every  mea- 
sure taken  by  a  prudent  master  for  the  advantage  of  a  child, 
taking  him  home  from  time  to  time,  interrupting  the 
course  of  his  studies,  and  pampering  and  fondling  him  in 
a  manner  incompatible  wth  the  economy  of  a  place  of  edu. 

•  Whoever  is  in  clf>nbt  Jtbout  the  siibjoctB  of  the  forcgoinjf  queries,  majraidt 
for  sctUinjr  h in  judgment,  ihc  folloMing  Autliors,  viz.  Hor,  lib.  1.  Sat  x.  upoo 
the  absuiMltty  of  making'  tersi's  in  a  foreign  languugc.  Mr.  2.6r/e's  Treat  of 
Educat.  in  varioxis  placet,  paiticularly  page  305,  oil  the  absurdity  of  puttM 
youili  ufion  making  tlicnit* s  and  verses.  Cow/ey  upon  iliat  of  fatiguing  tJieai 
M'ith  a  needless  heap  of  grammar  rules.  To  which,  add  the  authorities  of  Tii- 
naqnii  Paher^  Mr.  C^ftri,  Jtltiton,  Cartv,  the  Governors  of  the  Princes  oftlie 


languages,  printed  17S0»  And  if  these  be  not  enough  to  condemn  the  h|b«ii* 
ous  trifling  commonly  used  in  certain  places  of  education,  let  Mr.  Walker  Jli' 
diwn,  Pope,  and  many  other  abl«  roen  who  hare  writ  on  the  subject,  be  con- 
lulted. 
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cation,  whereby  a  child  must  be  led  to  conclude,  that  it 
is  an  unhappincss  to  be  obliged  to  be  at  school ;  tlmt  it  is 
doing  hiiTi  a  kindness  to  fetch  him  home,  to  keep  him  in 
idleness,  to  feed  him  with  rich  food,  and  high  sauces,  and 
to  allow  him  to  drink  wine,  and,  to  keep  such  hours  for 
eating  and  sleepii^  as  are  unsuitable ^o  his  age.  Did  pa- 
rents but  consider,  that  a  child's  happiness  depends  not  at , 
all  upon  his  being  indulged  and  pampered ;  but  upon 
havii^  his  mind  easy,  without  hankering  after  what  he  does 
not  know,  and  will  never  think  of,  if  not  put  in  his  head  by 
tlieir  improper  management  of  him ;  and  that  the  more  he 
is  humoured  in  his  childish  follies,  the  more  ibaou,  aotL 
consequently,  the  more  uneasiness  he  will  have ;  did  pa- 
rents, I  say,  consider  this,  they  would  not  give  theiii:sei%cs 
and  their  cliildren  the  trouble  they  do,  oi^y  to  make  brxh 
unliappy. 

1  have  heard  of  a  mother,  who  humoured  her  soo  loiiac 
pitch  of  folly,  that,  upon  Ua  taking  it  inio  his  head,  ijoi  x 
would  be  pretty  to  ride  upon  a  coid  surioiaoi  bctf,  »r«Kh 
was  brought  to  table,  she  gravely  onkrtd  the  mtv  «£..i  y> 
put  a  napkin  upon  it,  and  ^t  him  :i5»aide  in  ti^  diesAp  UttC 
be  might  have  his  fancy.  And  of  another,  who  bt-^sffod 
her  little  daughter's  ntu^se  to  take  care,  of  ah  thia^  ts^c 
the  child  should  not  see  the  moon,  k^  she  shcttLd  cvy 
for  it. 

If  parents  will,  in  this  manner,  nuke  it  a  piofiif .  zjcn  tr. 
even  ill  the  most  necessary  cases,  to  oppo%  uae  »  rr-^  a*l 
wills  of  infants,  what  can  they  ezptct,  \AJki  irea,  ^jt^^jl- 
nessand  i)erverseness  should  gro^.v  upc^i  t>^tm  to  « 
that  must  make  them  uidiappy  on  ever}  ^x^f^sokyxL. 
tliey  meet  with  proper  treatment  fri>m  nbore  roe^xjicjo: 
people?  The  youth,  who,  at  hh  frth/rr't  z^LI^,  huit  --rr:. 
used  to  eat  of  a  varictv  of  dishes  ever/  drv,  ina^i  »'..^,:. 
nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  any  cxocat/^jr^,  fJA  \c 
young,  will  think  himself  mlsen&bk'f « I'^ri  ut  ^^^«jrt  v,  -jij^ 
simple  and  regulated  diet  of  a  bosirii;^;  v:vxpC  :  rzx^yff. 
tliis  last  is  much  more  conducive  to  fAaitiA.  fit.  ^:/.  fjcie 
been  used  to  do  whate\-er  he  picaved  at;/:^jt.  *,.-  Vir-Jt 
it  very  grievous  to  be  controukrd,  ic  Ivrrj  .'«t  ^jr.u^\  rs^  < 
place  of  education.  The  f:^A»^r{*i^jj:  *A  y^w/.u  ••k;  >, 
that  his  complaints  uill  be  innarr^'T-Ai/Ur,  <&-,  :*«.-.  imsi^,.  jm^ 
grievances.     Where  tfit  truth  niJ  ://.  vt'.-:x  %  t^^^.jwfi* 
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foundation  for  complaining,  lies  and  inventions  will  be  cal)« 
ed  in }  f(v  youth  have  very  little  principle*  They  will  be 
listened  to  by  the  fond  parent.  The  number  of  them  will 
iocreafie,  upon  their  meeting  encouragement.  The  edn» 
catioa  o^  the  child,  and  his  very  morals,  will  in  this  vasm- 
ner  be  hurt,  if  not  mined.— This  is  not  theory ;  but  expe- 
rienced  and  notorious  fact^  The  weakness  of  parenttft  in 
this  respect  does,  indeed,  exceed  belief.  And  unhappily, 
the  best  people  arc  often  most  given  to  this  weakacn^ 
having  minds  the  most  susceptible  of  tenderness  and 
affisction,  and  of  the  most  easy  credulity.  This  wetkness 
appears  in  all  shapes,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  bad  effects* 
It  is  the  case  of  parents  overlodcing  the  most  dangerous 
and  fiital  turns  of  mind  in  dieir  children,  till  the  aeascm 
of  correcting  them  be  past ;  of  indulging  them  in  the  very 
things  they  ought  to  be  restrained  in ;  of  their  hating  those 
who  endeavour  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fiEiults  ef  their 
children ;  of  listening  to  their  groundless  complaints  against 
their  masters ;  of  restraining  and  hampering  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  to  their  children ;  and  of  ungrate- 
fully imputing  to  the  master's  want  of  care  the  failuit  of 
their  children's  improvement  in  what  nature  has  denied 
them  ci4>acities  for ;  at  the  same  time,  that  they  know 
other  youths  have  made  proper  improvements  under  the 
same  care ;  and  cannot  with  any  colour  of  reason  suppose 
a  prudent  master  so  much  his  own  enemy,  as  to  neglect 
one  pupily  and  use  diligence  with  another.' 


SECTION  III. 

Process  of  Education  from  four  Years  of  Age y  to  the  fin* 
ishing  of  the  Puerile  Studies  and  Exercises. 

FROM  the  age  of  four  to  six,  a  healthy  child  of  good 
capacity  may  learn  to  read  English  distinctly  according  to 
the  spelling  and  points.  The  propriety  of  emphasis  and 
cadence  must  not  be  expected  at  so  early  an  age.  With*- 
in  this  period  likewise,  he  may  be  introduced  into  the  ra- 
diments  of  Latin^  and  may  learn  to  decline  by  memoi}' 
a  set  of  examples  of  all  the  declinable  parts  of  speech. 

If  I  did  not.think  some  knowledge  in  the  iMtin  language 
absolutely  necessary  to  any  person,  whose  station  raises 
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hoik  above  the  rank  of  a  working  mechanic,  I  should  not 
Roommend  it.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  by 
many  against  the  necessity  of  any  knowledge  of  Latins 
I  aiiai  own,  I  cannot  see  that  an  English  education  can 
be  begun  upon  any  other  foundation.  Without  grammar, 
dwve  can  be  no  regular  education.  And  the  grammar  of 
one  boMiage  might  as  well  be  learnt  as  anotl^r,  the  sci- 
ng  in  the  main  the  same  in  all.  It  is  very  well 
that  .most  of  the  European  languages  are  more 
Laim  than  any  thing  else.  And  what  more  thorough 
method  is  there  of  letting  a  person  into  the  spirit  of  a  lan- 
guage^  than  by  making  him  early  acquainted  with  the  on- 
gtnS  roots,  firom  whence  it  is  derived  ?  As  great  part  of 
Uie  iMtin  arises  from  the  Greeks  some  judicious  pcrscms 
have  thought  it  best  to  begin  with  that  langu^. 

Upon  the  whole,  one  iiix>uld  think,  no  parent  should 
wish  his  son  brought  up  in  so  defective  a  manner,  as  to  be 
at  a  stand  at  a  Latin  phrase  in  an  EngUsh  book,  or  asay- 
iag  of  an  ancient  author  mentioned  in  conversation,  which 
muse  be  very  often  met  with  b}^  any  man  who  reads  at  all, 
or  keeps  company  above  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  life. 

From  the  age  of  six  to  eight,  his  reading  may  be  con- 
linuod  and  improved,  his  principjkrs  of  Latin  reviewed  firom 
lime  to  time,  and  he  may  be  emplo)-ed  in  reading  such  ea« 
sy  books  as  Corderius^  and  some  of  Erasmus*  Colloquies 
H'idi  an  English  Translation. 

AlxHit  this  age  likewise,  children  may  be  taught  to  read 
a  little  French^  a  lanpruagc  which  no  gentleman,  or  man 
of  business  can  be  without.  After  they  have  gone  through 
Iiof/er\  Grammar  and  learned  by  memory  a  set  of  exam- 
|}lcs  ol*  verbsreguku'  and  irregular,  and  common  phrases, 
they  may  read  a  little  collection  lately  published,  called, 
Rccueihlrs  auteus  Francois^  printed  at  Edinburgh.  Les 
tvantures  de  Gil  Blasj  IjC  diable  boiteux^  Les  avantures 
de  Telemaqui^  J^s  comedies  de  MoUere^  and  Les  trage- 
dies de  Racine^  are  proper  books  for  }X)Uth  to  read  for 
their  imiirovcmcnt  in  French.  They  must  likewise  prac- 
tise translating  into  French^  and  sjieaking  the  language. 

From  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  they  may  be  em- 
ployed  in  the  same  manner,  and  may  iK'sideslK'  introduced 
to  such  Latin  authors  as  Justin^  Cornelius  JSfepoSj  Eu- 
tropins^  Ph^drus^  and  the  like.     There  is  likewise  a  pretty 
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collection  lately  published,  entitled,  SeUcta  Latina  Scr* 
tnonis  ExeviplartQy  &c,  very  proper  for  the  lower  Qlasset* 
Q^  is  un  author  usually  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  about 
this  age.  But  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think  any  thii||S  of 
his,  besides  his  Fastij  at  all  fit  for  the  young  and  uoprin- 
cipltd  mind.  His  obscenities  and  indecencies  will,  1  bofic, 
be  readily  given  up.  And  the  bulk  of  his  other  writtugs 
are  either  overstrained  witticisms,  bombastic  nuits^  or 
improbable  and  monstrous  fictions ;  none  of  which  seem 
proper  for  laying  a  good  foundation  in  the  young  mind  for 
raising  a  sui}erstructure  of  true  taste ;  rational  goodpciw ; 
^nd  a  steady,  love  of  truth.  .    • 

From  twelve  years  of  age  to  sixteen  or  eighteen^  diat 
is,  to  the  finishing  of  the  education,  properly  so  cidled ; 
for  a  wise  man  never  finishes  his  inquiries  and  ianprovc- 
meats  till  life  itself  be  finished ;  in  tlie  beginning,  of  this 
period,  I  say  besides  carr}'uig  on  and  improvii^  theabovc, 
a  youth  ought  (and  not  much  before  according  to  my  V^^' 
ment)  to  be  entered  into  writing,  and  soon  after  intoaiitE- 
metic,  and  then  to  read  a  little  of  the  elements  of  gcon* 
etry.  Writing  requires  some  degree  of  strength  of  jnut- 
cle,  and  of  sight ;  and  numbers  and  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry,, some  ripeness  of  judgment,  which  are  not  tabe 
found  in  tlie  generality  of  youth  before  twelve  years -of 
age. 

The  neglecting  too  long  the  first  principles  of  f^eone- 
tr}',  and  the  knowledge  of  numbers,  is  found  in^xperi- 
ence  to  be  very  prejudicial;  as  a  person,  whose  mind 
comes  once  to  be  full  of  various  ideas,  and  eager  after 
diflercnt  pursuits,  as  those  of  most  people  arc  by  sixteen 
oreightecn,  can  hardly  by  any  means  bring  himself  to  apply 
to  any  new  branch  of  knowledge,  of  which  he  has  not 
had,  in  the  young  and  tractable  years  of  life,  some  prin- 
ciples. Mathematics,  to  one  who  has  had  no  tincture  of 
tliat  sort  of  knowledge  infused  into  his  mind  in  youths  wiii 
be  a  mere  terra  incopiiia  ;  and  therefore  too  disagreeable 
and  irksome  to  be  ever  pursued  by  him  with  any  consid* 
enable  success.  The  case  is  by  experience  found  to  be  the 
&une  with  respect  to  languages,  and  every  other  C(mi* 
plex  or  extensive  branch  of  knowledge ;  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  great  Mr.  Locke  to  observe,  that "  the  taking 
a  taste  of  every  sort  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  form  the 
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miady  and  is  the  only  way  to  give  the  understanding  Its 
dte  impfftn-ement  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity." 

•  Books  proper  for  learning  the  elements  of  geometry, 

■leliiink  Pardie*s  an  easy  introduction.  Simpson^s  go* 
nmefrv  is  a  very  elegant  compend.  But  Cunn^s  or  Simp^ 
itm's  lEucRt  is  the  best  book  for  a  young  bcginntrr.  Of 
the  higher  parts  of  mathematics  I  shall  speak  afterwards. 

Aboat  the  age  of  twelve  it  will  be  proper  for  a  youth  to 
CTitcronthe  dreek  language.  From  the  small  IVcstmin- 
ftrr  Gtammar  (which  is  as  good  as  any)  he  may  go  on  to 
md  the  New  Testament,  and  from  thence  to  sundry'  Col- 
,  and  IsocrateSs  or  Demosthenes^  P/ato^  and  Homer. 

I  know  no  occasion  a  youth  can  have  to  be  obliged  to 
^^tanr  thing  by  memory  in  learned  or  foreign  languages, 
except  Che  declensions  of  a  set  of  examples,  a  few  ])hrases, 
and  rules  of  construction,  which  last  may  be  learned  in 
Ef^flhh.  The  memorj'  may  be,  to  much  greater  advan- 
t^re,  furnished  with  what  may  be  of  real  use  in  life,  than 
with  crabbed  grammar  rules,  or  with  heaps  of  Latin  or 
Ortek  verse.  As  to  making  L/itin  or  Greek  themes  or 
verses,  I  would  as  soon  liave  a  son  of  mine  taught  to  dance 
on  a  rope.    Bnt  of  this  enough.         # 

From  the  Latfn  authors  above-mentioned,  a  youth  of 
parts,  may.  about  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  onwards,  be 
advanced  to  Virgil,  Safustj  Terence^  i^ivy^  Tully^  with 
select  piirts  of  Horaee  (for  many  parts  of  that  author  ought 
nfit  to  be  in  print,)  and  so  on  to  Tacitus^  Jtcoenal^  and 
Persiiis. 

One  of  the  l)est  school  books  extant  is  a  small  collec- 
tion lately  published,  printed  for  L.  Haives^  in  Patcrnos- 
trr-Row  which  I  could  wish  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  a 
volume  or  two  more,  collected  with  equal  judgmint.  It 
is  entitled,  Select  a  ex  profanis  scrip  tor  thus  historic. 
This  may  be  read  by  youth  from  ten  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards ;  and  would  be  very  proper  to  make  translations 
from,  for  improving  them  at  once  in  orthography,  in  writ- 
ing, in  stile,  and  sentiment.  If  they  were  to  speak  such 
versions,  corrected  by  tlie  master,  by  way  of  orations,  be- 
fore their  parents,  I  should  think  the  end  of  improving 

*  ne  BD«iki  now  aiH  ■■  our  dilleget  riw|  tHhcr  temmariM  of  learning 
t«  ibc  W10U1  bmicbet  of  tciencc,  mc  hi  cJiang«<1  since  the  tinip  of  Bvrjfk, 
*V«^  vr  fircipiMC  wyin^  •oracthin^ofUicm  at  tUc  end  of  tht:  vulunic-.— A-^-.V.  'rf. 
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their  elocution  and  giving  them  courage  to  speak  in  public, 
might  be  thereby  much  better  attained,  than  by  their  being 
tauj^ht  either  to  act  plays  in  a  dead  language,  or  to  rant  in 
a  tht*atricai  manner  English  tragedies.  To  sjieak  a  grave 
speech  with  proper  grace  and  dignity  may  be  of  use  in 
real  life.  The  rant  of  the  stage  can  never  be  used  off  the 
stage.  And  practising  it  in  youth  has  often  produced 
very  bad  effects. 

I  know  no  necessity  for  a  youtli's  going  through  every 
classic  author  he  reads.  There  are  {>arts  in  all  books  less 
entertaining  than  others.  And  perhaps  it  might  have  a 
good  effect  to  leave  off  some  times  where  the  pupil  shows 
a  desire  to  go  on,  rather  than  fully  satiate  his  curiosity. 

When  youth  come  to  read  Horace^  Lwify  and  such  au- 
thors, they  may  be  supposed  capnble  of  enterii^  a  little 
into  the  critical  beauties  of  the  ancients,  and  of  writing  in 
general.  It  will  be  of  great  consequence,  that  they  be 
early  put  in  the  right  way  of  thinking  witli  respect  to  the 
real  merit  of  the  ancieiTts,  their  excellencies,  which  may 
properly  be  imitated,  their  faults  to  be  avoided,  and  defi- 
ciencies to  be  supplied.    Of  which  more  fully  afterwards. 

Pope*s  Essay  on  Criticism,  maj  with  success  be  com- 
mented upon.  From  which,  as  it  takes  in  the  principal 
rules  laid  doAvii  and  observations  made  by  the  writers  be- 
fore liim,  as  well  as  his  own,  may  be  drawn  a  general  view 
of  the  requisites  for  a  well  written  piece.  The  principles 
of  this  knowledge,  early  planted  in  the  mind,  would  be  of 
great  use  in  leading  people  to  form  their  taste  by  some  clear 
and  certain  rules  drawn  from  nature  and  reason,  which 
might  prevent  tlicir  praising  and  blaming  in  the  wrong 
place ;  their  mistaking  noisy  bombast  for  the  true  sub- 
lime ;  a  stile  holding  forth  more  than  is  expressed,  for  the 
dull  and  unanimatcd  ;  bigness^  for  greatness ;  whining  for 
the  pathetic;  bullying  for  the  heroic  ;  oddity  for  tcnx>r; 
the  barbarous  for  the  tragical ;  farce  for  comedy ;  quaint 
conceit,  pert  scurrility,  or  affected  cant,  for  true  wit ;  and 
so  forth.  The  beauty  and  advantage  of  method ;  the 
force  of  expression  suited  to  tlie  tliought ;  the  causes  of 
perspicuity  or  confusion,  in  a  writer,  die  peculiar  delicacy 
in  the  turn  of  a  phrase  ;  the  importance  or  insignificancy 
of  a  thought,  the  aptness  of  a  simile;  the  music  of  a  ca- 
dence in  proscp  and  measure  in  verse ;  the  liveliness  tX 
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;  die  Ixiglttness  of  imi^eiy ;  the  distinctkm 
^idtmmdbcn ;  the  pomp  of  machinery ;  the  greatness  of 

the  correctness  of  judgment  |  and  I  know  not 
many  more  imrticulars,  might  with  success  be  en* 
hraed  upon  in  teaching  youth  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
aadywards> 

'  Whm  a  youth  has  acquired  a  readiness  at  writing  and 
nombcrs,  he  may  learn  the  beautiful  and  useful  art  <tf 
IwiJi  fcwping  according  to  the  ItaHan  method.  Thourii 
of  knowledge  is  more  immedii^ly  useful  wt 
k  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  any  person  what* 
Many  an  estate  might  have  been  saved,  had  the 
of  h  known  how  to  keep  correct  accounts  of  his  in* 
ezpwses.  Were  there  only  the  beauty  and 
of  His  art  to  recommend  it,  no  wise  parent 
wonldkl  hb  son  be  without  what  may  be  so  easily  ac* 
(|iiMd»  The  best  system  of  book-keeping,  and  the  brief* 
ert,  is  #Mff er*8. 

About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  a  youth  of  parts 
amj.  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  globes,  which  will  re* 
quire  his  having  the  terms  in  geography,  and  many,  of  those 
used  in  ustraoomy,  explained  to  him.  To  this  may  be 
joined  an  abridgement  of  the  ancient  and  present  state  of 
nftions^  commonly  called  ancient  and  modem  geography. 
The  bat  books  on  the  use  of  the  globes,  are  Harris^  and 
Mmdat^  Gcography^or  Gordbn's  Geographical  Grammar; 
which,  with  Hubner^%  Compeiid,  and  WelW  Gcograpkia 
GCuytcu,  will  be  sufficient  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  a  ge« 
Bcial  notion  of  ancient  and  modem  geography.  A  set  of 
aupa  ought  to  be  turned  to,  and  the  pupil  taught  to  un-  ^ 
dcntand  the  manner  of  constmcting  and  using  them. 
The  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  our  globe,  and  the  pre* 
Apit  sttle  of  nations,  is  necessary  and  usdTul  for  men  of  all 
Vvkiy  ocders,  and  professions.  The  statesman  can  have 
no  distinct  ideas  of  the  interest  and  connexions  of  foreign 
;  the  divine  no  clear  conception  of  Scripture  or  cc« 
history,  nor  the  merchant  of  the  voyages  his 
ihips  arc  to  make,  the  s^ts  of  commerce,  and  means  of 
codecting  its  various  articles ;  nor  indeed  the  private  gen- 
tlcman  bear  a  part  in  common  conversation,  without  un« 
demanding  the  situations,  distances,  extent,  and  general 
of  kingdoms  and  empires.    In  a  word»  he,  who  does 
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not  kniow  geography,  does  not  know  the  world.  And  it  is 
miserable,  that  a  gentleman  should  know  nothing  of  the 
world  he  lives  in,  but  the  spot,  in  which  he  was  bom. 

Algebra  is  a  science  of  admirable  use  in  solving  ques> 
tions  seemingly  inexplicable.  I  would  advise  that  eveiy 
youth  of  fortune  and  parts  have  a  tincture  of  it  about  this 
period  of  life.  HammoruPsj  Simpson^s  and  Maclaurin^s 
treatises  are  proper  to  be  made  use  of  in  teaching  it. 

About  the  same  age,  youth  may  be  led  into  a  general 
knowledge  of  chronology,  or  of  the  principal  eras  and  pe- 
riods of  the  world,  and  of  the  outlines  of  universal  hisloiy. 
This  cannot  be  better  done,  than  by  reading  them  lectures 
upon  the  Chart  of  the  Universal  History,  lately  published, 
showing  them,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  terrestrial  globe, 
and  in  maps,  tlie  situation  and  extent  of  kingdoms  and 
empires.  The  chronological  tables  in  the  iwenty-first 
volume  of  the  Universal  Histor}*^  may  be  consulted  by  those 
who  would  descend  to  more  minute  particulars  in  teaching 
youth  the  knowledge  of  chronology. 

About  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  a  youth  of  good 
parts  may  learn  just  so  much  of  logic  as  may  be  useful  for 
leading  him  to  an  accurate  and  correct  manner  of  thinking, 
and  judging  of  such  truths  as  are  not  capable  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  The  Aristotelian  method  of  rea- 
soning  in  mood  and  figure  might  be  proper,  if  the  ideas 
we  affix  to  all  words  were  as  precise  as  those  of  a  right 
line,  a  surface,  or  a  cube.  But  so  long  as  we  neither  have 
in  our  own  minds  at  all  times,  nor  much  less  can  com- 
municate to  those  we  converse  with,  the  same  invariable 
ideas  to  the  same  words,  we  must  be  content,  if  we 
mean  either  to  receive  or  communicate  knowledge,  to  re- 
cede a  little  from  the  rigid  rules  of  logia,  laid  down  by  the 
Burgersdykes  and  the  Scheiblersy  which  always  hamper,  , 
and  often  mislead  the  understanding. 

For  the  purpose  of  putting  young  persons  in  the  way  of  i 
reasoning  justly,  Dr.  JFatts^  Logic  may  with  success  be 
read  and  commented  on  to  them,  and  some  of  the  easiest 
and  most  fundamental  parts  of  Mr.  Lockers  Essay  on  Hu- 
man Understanding.  After  which  some  parts  of  the  writ- 
ings of  some  of  the  closest  reasoners  in  morals  may  be 
examined,  and  the  force  of  the  arguments  sho\vn,  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  the  imitation  of  their  maimer.     Such  writers 
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m  Dr«  Clarke^  fFoaUastanj  and  Bisbop  Butler^  author  of 
the  Aiudogy,  \vUl  be  proper  for  thbpurpose.  It  may  also 
be  useftil  to  show  how  subtle  men  imperceptibly  deviate 
firiNn  sound  reason,  and  lead  their  readers  into  feUacies. 
works  of  Hobbcsy  Morgan^  and  Hebrew  NuichmsoH^ 
\  among  innumerable  others,  be  proper  examples  to 
\  that  the  semblance  of  reason  may  be,  where  there  b 
no  substance. 

It  would  be  of  great  advant^  to  youth,  if  they  could, 
ss  a  part  of  their  education,  have  an  opportunity  of  seeii^ 
a  course  of  experiments,  at  first  exhibited  by  De^aguHers^ 
mtaNHj  and  others.  They  would  there  learn,  in  the 
iMstcniataining  and  easy  manner,  the  grounds,  as  fer  as 
known,  of  the  noble  science  of  physiology.  And  in  seeii^ 
a  ftgubr  series  of  experiments,  and  observations,  in  me- 
dMBUCS,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  optics,  astronomy,  che- 
miatrr,  and  the  like,  would  have  their  curiosity  raised  to 
the  hq^iest  pitch,  and  would  acquire  a  taste  for  knoui- 
edge,  which  might  not  only  lead  tnem,  in  afterlife,  to  pur- 
sue  their  own  improvement  in  the  most  valuable  ways,  but 
fikewise  might,  by  furnishing  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
entertainment,  supply  the  continual  want  of  taverns,  plays, 
music,  or  other  less  innocent  amusements,  to  fill  up  tlieir 
vacant  hoars.  For  it  is  only  the  want  of  something 
within  themselves  to  entertain  them,  that  drives  people  to 
routa,  rackets,  or  masquerades,  to  the  fatal  waste  of  time, 
and  money,  and  the  utter  perversion  of  the  true  taste 
oflife. 

A  person  who  understands  this  kind  of  knowledge,  with 
the  help  of  a  very  few  instruments,  as  a  telescope,  a  mi- 
croscope, an  air  pump,  and  a  pair  of  Mr.  Nears  patent 
globes,  may  go  tnrough  the  grounds  of  this  sort  of  knowl- 
edge, following  the  method  given  by  Mr.  Martin  in  liis 
phdosophical  grammar  (guarding  against  his  errors)  to 
the  great  entertainment  and  improvement  qf  a  set  of  pupils. 

Dancing,  fencing,  riding,  music,  drawing,  and  other 
elegant  arts  and  mrnily  exercises,  may,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  parents,  and  genius  of  children,  be  car- 
ried greater  or  shorter  lengths.  For  a  person,  whose  edu* 
cation  has  fitted  him  tor  being  a  useful  member  of  society, 
aosocding  to  his  station,  and  for  happiness  in  a  future  state, 
nuy  be  said  to  have  been  well  brought  up,  though  he 
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should  not  excel  in  these  elegancies.  And  it  is  not  such 
frivolous  accomplishments  as  these  that  will  make  a  man 
valuable,  who  hsis  not  a  mind  endowed  with  wisdom  and 
virtue.  Above  all  things,  to  make  the  mere  ornaments  of 
life,  the  employment  of  Ufe,  is  to  the  last  degree  prepos- 
terous. 

It  is  evidently  of  advantage,  that  a  young  gentleman  be, 
from  his  infancy  almost,  put  into  the  way  of  wielding  bis 
limbs  decently,  and  coming  into  a  room  like  a  human  orea« 
ture.  But  I  really  think  it  more  eligible,  that  a  youth  be 
a  little  bashful  and  awkward,  than  that  he  have  too  much 
of  the  player  or  dancing  master.  Care  ought  therefore  to 
be  taken,  that  he  do  not  learn  to  dance  too  well.  The 
consequence  will  probably  be,  that,  bein^  commended  for 
it,  he  will  take  all  opportunities  of  exhibiting  his  perform* 
ance,  and  will  in  time  become  a  hunter  after  baUs,  and  a 
mere  dangler  among  the  ladies. 

The  same  caution  ought  to  be  used  with  respect  to 
music.  It  is  true,  there  are  very  few  of  the  good  people 
of  England^  who  have  so  much  true  taste,  as  to  be  cna* 
ble  of  excelling  in  that  alluring  and  bewitching  art.  oot 
there  are  instances  of  the  bad  effects  of  cultivating  it  too 
much. 

So  much  of  the  riding  school  as  is  useful  and  necessary, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it.  But  it  is  deplorable 
to  see  many  of  our  gentry  study  the  liberal  science  of  jock* 
eyship  to  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest. 

Fencing,  if  practised  to  such  a  degree  as  to  excel  at  it, 
is  the  likeliest  means  that  can  be  contrived  for  getdi^a 
man  into  quarrels.  And  I  see  not,  that  the  running  afel- 
low-creatiue  through  the  body,  or  having  that  operaEtion 
performed  upon  one's  self,  is  much  the  more  desinbk 
for  its  being  done  secundum  art  em.  Yet  whoever  weais 
a  sword,  ought  to  know  somewhat  of  the  art  of  hand^ 
ling  it. 

Drawing  is  an  ingenious  accomplishment,  and  does  not 
lead  directly  to  any  vice  that  I  know  of.  It  may  even  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing  with  a  taste  for  reading,  as  a  scoer 
amusement,  which  may  lead  a  young  gentleman  to  Ibve 
home  and  regular  hours.  But  it  is  far  from  being  firiendhr 
to  the  constitution.  Like  all  sedentary  employments  whicA 
engage  the  attention,  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  health,  e8pe« 
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<nl  colours  are  used,  which  is  not  indeed  a 
part  in  drawing.  It  likewise  fixes  and  strains 
the  ejFca,  and,  in  small  work,  fatigues  them  too  much  to 
bepivned  to  any  great  length  with  safety.  At  the  same 
UM^  to  know  perspective,  and  the  other  principles  of  the 
Hty  aod  to  have  such  a  command  of  the  pencil,  as  to  be 
opablc  cf  atrikii^  out  a  draught  of  an  object,  or  view,  not 
10  MBch  with  delicacy  as  with  strength,  swiftness,  and 
hancf^  is  an  accomplishment  very  ornamental,  and  often 

uacfUL 

I  win  ooodude  this  section  with  the  following  remark, 
Thu  Acre  is  this  difference  between  the  conduct  of  educa* 
liottt  *nd  ^  improvement  of  the  mind  afterwards,  that  in 
ednaitioiiy  the  view  being  to  open  the  mind  to  all  kinds  of 
knowledge,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  carrying  on  several 
tfudaea  together,  nor  in  passing  £rom  one  to  another,  before 
the  pupil  arrives  at  great  perfection  in  the  first ;  on  the 
contiwyt  in  matmity,  the  view  being  not  to  learn  the  first 
princiiriea  (which  are  supposed  to  have  been  studio  in 
Toutb)  but  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  subjects,  it 
n  then  improper  to  pursue  many  different  studies  at  once, 
or  to  «v€  over  one,  and  proceed  to  another,  till  one  has 
carried  the  former  a  competent  length. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  many  Studies.  Of  a  Method  of  acquiring  a  competent 
Knowledge  of  the  Sciences.  Of  proper  Books  and  Appa- 
ratus. 

BEFORE  a  young  gentleman  sets  about  any  particular 
rtsdy,  supposim;  his  puerile  education  finished,  he  may 
]Mcp«e  himself  lor  more  manly  improvements,  by  a  care- 
ful penual  of  the  following  books,  which  will  give  him  a 
gentnl  view  or  map  of  science,  viz.  The  Preface  to 
Chambers^  Dictionary.  Clark*%  Method  of  Study.  Bos^ 
mTs  Method  of  Study.  Lockers  Conduct  of  Human  Un* 
denttnding.  fFatts"  Improvement  of  the  Mind.  Baker^n 
Bdtctioos  on  Leamii^,  (an  ingenious  wa*k,  except  upon 
tke  subject  of  Astronomy  and  Philosophy,  where  the 
has  bewildered  himself  miserably.)    fFoattan^% 
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Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  JRolSn^ 
Belles  Lettres.  ' 

Nothing  will  be  of  more  consequence  towards  the  suc- 
cess of  a  young  ^ntleman^s  endeavours  for  hb  own  im- 
furovement,  than  his  getting  early  into  a  right  track  efread- 
mg  and  study :  for  by  that  means  he  will  save  -  infinite 
trouble,  which  many  go  through,  by  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end ;  who  after  distressing  themselves  in  pursoing 
what  they  have  not  the  necessary  accomplishments  for, 
find  themselves  obliged  to  give  up  what  they  had  under- 
taken, and  go  l^ack  to  first  principles.  Men  thus  sufir 
great  loss  of  time  and  labour;  meet  with  discour^cinent 
m  their  studies ;  and  the  structure  of  learning  wluoi  they 
raise,  proves  in  the  end  but  a  piece  of  patchwork.  Otheis, 
by  being  at  first  put  upon  a  wrong  course  of  reading,  find 
tnemselves  plunged  into  mystery,  fanaticism,  or  error  of 
one  kind  or  other ;  out  of  which  it  costs  them  many  jeuts 
to  extricate  themselves.  Others,  attaching  themselves  too 
early  and  too  closely  to  one  narrow  track,  as  pure  mathe- 
matics, or  poetry,  cramp  their  minds  in  their  youth ;  or, 
by  giving  too  great  a  loose  to  fancy,  unfit  them  for  expa- 
tiating boldly,  and  at  the  same  time  surely,  in  the  fields 
of  knowledge.  To  avoid  these  radical  errors,  let  a  young 
gentleman  carefully  study  the  books  above  recommended, 
and,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  reading,  take  all  op- 
portunities of  conversing  with,  and  consulting  men  of 
judgment  in  books ;  of  a  large  and  free  way  of  thinking 
and  of  extensive  knowledge.  The  consequence  of  whiS 
judicious  manner  of  proceeding  has,  in  many  instanon, 
been  improvement  in  most  branches  of  science  to  a  mas- 
terly degree  to  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age.  But  this  sup- 
poses a  superior  natural  capacity,  and  various  other  advan- 
tages. 

Next  after  such  a  knowledge  of  languages,  numbers, 
geometry,  geography , chronology ,  and  logic,  which  may  be 
called  instrumental  studies, after  such  a  moderate acquiinl^ 
ance  with  these,  as  may  be  acquired  before  eighteen  (f 
twenty,  youth  may  proceed  to  the  more  manly  slUdiei 
of  history,  biography,  the  theory  of  government,  W, 
commerce,  economics,  and  etliics. 

I  mention  these  together,  because  there  is  a  connexion 
between  them,  which  renders  them  proper  to  be  carried 
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on  In  sucijession,  as  they  yfiW  mutually  assist  and  throw 
a  light  on  each  other.  And  I  advise  a  studious  youth  to 
improve  himself  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  these, 
before  he  proceeds  to  perfect  himself  in  the  higher  math- 
ematics ;  first,  on  account  of  the  incomparably  superior 
importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  nature, 
state,  and  obligations;  the  indispensable  necessity  of  under- 
standing which  subjects  is  such,  as  to  make  all  our  pur- 
suits appear  comparatively  but  specious  trifling.  And 
secondly,  because  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  obviously  of 
such  a  nature,  as  not  to  hazard  any  possible  bad  eilect  upon 
a  young  mind,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most 
other  branches  of  study,  indulged  to  great  length.  The 
vanity  and  affectation  which  a  little  unusual  knowledge  in 
classical  learning  gives  weak  minds,  is  so  conspicuous, 
as  to  have  occasioned  that  species  of  learning  to  be  termed, 
by  way  of  distinction,  pedantic  scholarship.  And  as  to 
mathematics  many  instances  could  be  produced  of  men  of 
very  fine  heads  for  that  science,  who,  by  accustoming 
themselves  wholly  to  demonstration,  have  run  into  an  affect- 
ed habit  of  requiring  demonstration  in  subjects  naturally 
incapable  of  it,  and  of  despising  all  those  parts  of  study, 
as  unscientifical,  which  do  not  give  the  satisfaction  of 
mathematical  certainty.  Such  persons  thus  disqualifying 
themselves  for  improvement  in  the  most  useful  parts  of 
knowledge,  though  eminent  in  one  particular  way,  may, 
upon  the  whole,  be  properly  said  to  be  men  of  narrow 
minds.  This  evil  might  have  been  prevented,  liad  they 
timely  given  themselves  to  other  inquiries,  as  well  as  math- 
ematics, and  been  accustomed  to  apply  their  minds  to 
various  ways  of  searching  into,  and  finding  out  truth. 
But  the  natural  and  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  confin- 
ing the  mind  to  one  kind  of  pursuit,  is  the  hamperingand 
narrowing,  instead  ofenlarging  and  ennobling  it. 

At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  rememl^ered,  that  noth- 
ing tends  so  much  to  habituate  to  a  justness  of  thought, 
and  accuracy  of  expression,  as  a  tincture  of  mathemati* 
cal  knowledge  received  in  youth.  All  that  is  here  intended 
to  be  guarded  against  is  the  plunging  too  deep  at  first  into 
that  study,  which  often  tends  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others 
4br  life.     And,  as  was  before  observed,  no  part  of  useful 
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or  onuiMtitri  l[iioirl«lfi;c  is  to  be  exduded^  i  _ 
with  a  view  of  a  complete  improvement  of  the  i 

Useful  books,  previoua  to  the  readtngof  hiM  .  „,  __ 
fluch  ab  the  fbllowmg,  viz.  Sailings  Method  vt  ■tudyiig 
nistorr,  in  his  Belles  LettrcL  Bmusefs  Discopra  de 
PHisioire  Universelle.  Potters  Greek  and  Kenneths  A- 
man  Antiquities,  Straucfaus'  and  Hehietta'  Chnntolagy, 
SleiAm  on  the  Four  Monarchies,  ^A«ar'sand  FrrtlKj^ 
'  Methods  of  studying  History.  "•■'  ■■ 

In  order  to  read  history  with  per%:t  cleimess*  sMpfr 
phy  must  go  hand  in  hand. «  The  system  of  Geoanffef 
fcrtdy  pubhshed  together  with  Anson'i  Voyage,  wiuAe*- 
tains  some  new  accounts,  not  in  that  work.  JFeWm  On- 
graphia  Classica,  and  Senex*»  New  General  AtloM,  m^ 
be  proper  to  perfect  a  gentleman  in  ''that  useful  bnnch  of 
knowledge. 

To  be  master  of  ancient  history,  let  a  person  fintpcna 
carefully  the  Universal  History-,  consulting  all  along  de 
msps  of  the  several  countries  which  have  oern  tbe  sotK 
of  action,  and  referring  et'cry  character  and  event  lo  ilt 
properdate.  After  this  general  view  of  the  it  hole  bodyof 
ancient  history,  those  who  have  leisure,  and  other  adni- 
tages,  may  read  as  many  of  the  originals  as  they  picw; 
especially  upon  the  more  important  characters  ajid  fiaK 
They  are  all  along  quoted  by  the  compilers  of  the  dxHC 
excellent  and  useful  u'ork.  Those  who  possess  the  leaned 
languages,  in  which  those  originals  were  writ,  find  in  thv ' 
perusal  of  them  a  peculiar  pleasure  even  where  the  factsKb 
tated  are  already  known.  There  is  a  purity  und  beau^U' 
simplicity  in  the  descriptions  the  ancients  give,  which  9r 
ceming  readers  do  nobj^d  in  the  works  of  tmnslatw*^ 
compilers.  Besides  tlut,  the  very  circumsiance  of  ^l 
mind's  letting  itself  be  deceived  into  the  belief,  tlut  w 
read  the  very  words  of  an  ancient  warrior,  or  orator,  thoinl' 
it  is  certain,  those  we  have  ascribed  to  them  bj-  historians, 
are  for  the  most  part  put  into  their  mouths  by  the  histo- 
rians, themselves  ;  the  mind's  persuading  itbclf,  that  ii 
hears  the  very  words  and  accents  of  an  illustrious  charac- 
ter in  antiquity,  makes  t!ie  perusal  of  an  original  pecuBw 
ly  entertaining  and  striking.-  ^- 

Gendemen  of  leisure  and  fortune  especially,  01 
□o  means  to  be  without  a  little  acquaintance  with 
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tiiSy  ThucydideSy  Po/t/biusj  Xenophotiy  Dlodorus  Siciiiusy 
and  Plutarchy  tlie  most*ct:kbrated  Greek  historians ;  nor 
with  Justin^  Livy^  Tacitus^  Casar^  Sallust^  Sueionita, 
and  Curtiusj  the  greatest  among  the  Romans. 

Some  of  the  best  modem  histories,  are  Puffendorjps  In- 
troduction, Hu7ne2A\A  SmolleVs  History  of  England^  Meze^ 
ray^s  and  Daniets  oi  France^  Mariana's  of  Spain^  FertoVs 
of  Portugal^  Sir  PatilHicaufs  of  the  Turks  j  Uakiey^s  ol  the 

Saracens^  Du Haiders  of  China: of  ihe  Piratical  States 

of  Barbary^  JRobertson^s  of  America^  Historj'  of  the  Con- 
quest  of  Mexico y  of  Germany,  of  Naples ^  of  Florejice^ 
by  Machiavel;  of  Fenicej  by  Nain  and  Paruta  ;  of  Genoa^ 
of  Poland y  by  Connor;  oiHollandy  of  Flanders y  by  jBe»- 
tivoglio. 

To  read  history  with  ad  vantage,  keep  constantly  in  view 
the  following  ends ;  to  find  out  truth ;  to  unravel  if  possi- 
ble, the  grounds  of  events,  and  the  motives  of  actions ;  to 
attain  clear  ideas  of  remarkable  characters,  especially  of 
that  which  distinguishes  one  character  from  another ;  to 
profit  by  the  various  useful  lessons  exhibited ;  to  study 
human  nature,  as  represented  in  history,  and  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  which  characters  you  yourself  resemble  the 
most ;  and  to  remark  whatever  thro;v's  any  light  or  evidence 
upon  religion. 

To  draw  up  in  writing  an  epitome  or  abstract  of  the 
most  shirting  parts  of  history,  and  eminent  characters,  as 
one  proceeds,  adjusting  the  chronology  and  geography  all 
along,  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  fixing  in  the  mind  a 
general  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  thread  of  story 
from  the  oldest  accounts  of  time  downward,  disposed  ac- 
cording to  the  several  ages  and  countries  which  make  a 
figure  in  history.  But  this  will  require  leisure  to  execute 
it  properly.  Among  the  abridged  facts  might,  with  great 
advantage  be  disposed  a  sect  of  reflections,  moral,  political, 
and  theological,  as  they  occurred  in  the  course  of  reading, 
which  would  in  the  whole  amount  to  a  very  great  number 
and  variety ;  and  would  prove  an  agreeable  and  improving 
amusement  in  advanced  life,  to  peruse,  add  to,  and  correct, 
according  as  one's  judgment  matured,  and  views  enlarg- 
ed. A  man  of  leisure  and  abilities  might,  in  his  collec- 
tion  of  historical  remarks,  unite  together  in  one  view  what- 
ever characters  seemed  to  have  any  resemblance,  might 
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set  against  one  another  such  as,  by  making  striking  con- 
trastSy  might  set  oflf  one  another  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  might  observe  the  difierent  conduct  of  the  same  per- 
son at  dUfferent  times,  and  account,  irom  the  different  cir- 
cumstances he  was  engaged  in,  for  those  difference,  in 
his  behaviour.  He  might  observe  how  one,  of  petteps 
the  best  abilities,  was  unhappily  led  into  such  a  course  of 
conduct  as  has  blasted  his  reputation ;  how  another,  by 
missing  certain  advantages,  fell  short  of  the  character, 
which,  by  a  happy  coincidence  of  circumstances  he  must 
have  attained.  How  seemingly  inconsiderable  particulars 
in  the  conduct  of  princes  and  great  men,  have  produced 
strange  effects  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and  what  moment^ 
ous  consequences  to  the  rest  of  the  world  depend  upon 
the  behaviour  of  those  who  arc  at  the  head  of  it. 

History  is  the  key  to  the  knowledge  of  Human  Nature. 
For  in  it  we  see  what  sort  of  beings  our  fellow  crtatures 
are,  by  reading  their  genuine  characters  in  their  actions. 
These  a  person,  who  carefully  studies  history,  may  trace 
up  to  their  source,  and  pursue  and  unravel  all  the  wonder- 
ful disguises,  doublings,  and  intricacies  of  the  human 
heart.  Life,  as  it  is  generally  conducted  by  persons  of 
all  stations,  but  especially  of  the  highest,  appears  from 
history,  in  its  true  colours,  as  a  scene  of  craft,  of  violence, 
of  selfisliness,  cruelty,  folly,  and  vanity.  History  shows 
the  real  worth  of  the  usual  objects  of  the  pursuits  of  man- 
kind ;  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  nothing  to 
be  wondered  at ;  that  mankind  have  been  from  the  b^jin- 
ning  bewildered  and  led  from  their  real  happiness,  and 
the  end  of  their  l)eing,  after  a  thousand  visionary  vanities, 
which  liave  deluded  and  disappointed  them  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  to  the  last. 

What  can  be  more  entertaining  or  instructive,  than  in 
history  to  trace  this  world  of  our's  through  its  various 
states ;  obser\''e  what  sort  of  inhabitants  have  possessed  it, 
in  different  periods ;  how  different,  and  yet  how  much  the 
same ;  how  nations,  states,  and  kingdoms  have  risen,  flour* 
ished,  and  sunk ;  the  first  rise  of  government,  patriarchal, 
monarchial,  republican ;  what  characters  have  appeared  in 
different  ages,  eminent  for  virtue,  or  infamous  for  wicked- 
neis ;  to  what  seemingly  slight  causes  the  most  important 
events  liave  been  owing ;  the  arts,  by  which  one  man  has 
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I  ujbduc  millions  of  his  fdluw  creatures^  and 

1  Uic  nccfcuf  iiiaiikinJ;  iIk  motives  which  have 

I  upon  atlimii  ujid  tiie  weaknesses  which  have 

'  uf  tlic  baffling  of  their  schemes ;  the  force 

>,  ilw.'  uraKncs^  of  reason,  the  influence 

ud  uttuchmcnu  liave  on  the  conduct  of 

,:  heights  to  which  virtue  hasraistd  some 

I^Liuliic^  conquered,  the  honours  gained,  and 

mc  acquired  bv  a  disinterested  love  of  ihcir 

_     :  madness  on  which  ambition,  covctousnciis, 

■of  pleasure  have  driven  men;  and  through  ihi 

'  e  iaHuencc  of  the  unseen  Providence  disappoint- 

c  coimiicU  of  the  %visc ;  weaitening  the  poNvcr  of  Uic 

putting  down  one,  and  raising  anotJKr  up;  and 

;  dot  ita  own  Mi^»t  and  important  ends,  by  the 

i,  the  power,  tlic  virtue,  the  wickedness,  tlrc  wia- 

1  the  folly  of  mankind. 

y  »  iltc  great  insuuctor  for  all  ranks  in  life,  but 

ilty  the  tiigT>est.     For  thow:  wlio  arc  besieged  and 

d  up  by  triple  guards  of  flatterers,  ( whose  cliicf  care 

and  ff^fM.  interest  it  i^  above  all  things  to  prevent  (Ik  ap- 

pTooeh  of  iniihl  in  history  may  sec  characters  as  great,  or 

Divn,  treated"  with  the  utmost  plainncsa- 

,   '.\rant  may  see  how  a  .Xei-o  was  spoke 

K,  though  deified  by  tiieslavisii  knee  of 

lit:  nuy  Judge  how  lie  himself  will  be 

[  .'.!!$,  wlio  will  nolonger  dread  his  nicn- 

'-  js  laid  in  die  dust.     Thence  Ik  may 

iMniclcr  is  perhaps  now  treated  in  the  antt- 

,  rofhia  own  palace,  by  the  vcr>'  sycoplumts  whose 

;  tongues  liad,  the  moment  before,  been  lavishing 

tlubonK'  and  uiHlistiitgui^ed  appLiUM:  on  his  worst 

,  irhieh  they  had  s;URtified  with  the  title  of  ;Bnnw/y 

History  will  faithfully  lay  before  him  Im  v^ri- 

' ''Tilie  higher  tlic  rank,  iJic  more 

I  lo  be  performed)  which  tlwsc, 

.  I .  dare  not,  or  oftener  will  not, 

»..<  >u.      i  i.^>L  ikc  vnllsec  tlic  original  of  the  in* 

1  of  governiucfit,  and  Icam,  that  power  is  giveti 

|thc  hands  of  one  fur  the  advantagcof  die  many;  not, 

g  to  Uk  monstrous  doctrine  of  tyranny  and  sbver) , 

ny  tntdc  for  one.    There  he  will  Icam  every  hoQ. 
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est  art  of  government,  and  can  be  engaged  in  no  difficult 
circumstance,  of  which  he  will  not  find  an  example,  and 
upon  which  he  may  not  learo  some  useful  instruction  for 
governing  mankind.  For  the  human  species  have  bets 
from  the  beginning  very  much  the  same,  and  geaeraUy 
capable,  by  wise  laws,  strictly  executed,  by  a  judicious 
police  universally  prevailing,  and  by  the  powerful  example 
of  persons  in  high  rank,  of  being  governed  and  managed 
at  the  pleasure  of  able  and  politic  princes.  There  lie  will 
see  the  difference  between  the  real  glor}'  of  a  Titus,  at  m 
Alfred,  and  the  horrible  jiarbarity  of  a  Philip  or  a  I^ami. 
He  may  set  his  own  character  and  actions  at  the  distmoe 
of  a  few  centuries,  and  judge  in  his  own  mind,  whether  he 
will  then  appear  in  the  li^t  of  a  devourer  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  or  of  the  father  of  his  people ;  of  a  wise  and  ac* 
tive  monarch,  or  of  a  thing  of  sJireds  and  patches;,  dm 
example  to  mankind  of  every  sublime  virtue,  or  a  general 
corrupter  of  manners.  History  is  the  grand  tribunal,  be- 
fore which  princes  themselves  are,  in  the  view  of  all  man- 
kind, arraigned,  tried,  and,  often  with  the  greatest  freedom 
as  well  as  impartiality,  condemned  to  everlasting  iofiwiy. 
And  though  it  is  the  mark  of  a  truly  great  mind  ta  daie 
to  be  virtuous  at  the  expense  of  reputation ;  it.  is  a, proof 
of  a  soul  sunk  to  the  lowest  baseness  of  human  nature,  to 
bear  to  think  of  deserving  the  contempt  or  hatred  of  all 
mankind,  the  wise  and  good,  as  well  as  the  unthinking 
and  worthless. 

There  is  not  indeed  a  lesson  in  the  whole  compass  of 
morals,  that  is  not  in  the  most  advantageous  and  pleaang 
way,  to  be  learned  in  history  and  biography,  taking  in  an- 
cient and  modern,  sacred  and  profane.  There  the  nud^ 
ness  of  ambition  appears  in  a  striking  light.  The  dread* 
ful  ravages  produced  with  that  wide  wasting  fur}%  when- 
ever she  has  possessed  the  frantic  brain  of  a  hero,  and 
sent  him,  like  a  devouring  fire,  or  an  overflowing  inim* 
dation,  spreading  destruction  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  numbers  of  the  innocent  and  helpless,  who  have,  in 
the  different  ages  of  the  world,  been  spoiled  and  massa« 
cred,  to  make  one  fellow  worm  great ;  the  human  heair 
tombs,  which  Iiave  been  offered  to  this  infernal  demon ; 
the  anxious  hours  of  life,  and  the  violent  deaths,  to  \iriucli 
vnthinking  men  have  brought  themselves,  by  the  egregi* 
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ous  folly  of  flying  from  happiness  in  pursuit  of  the  pkin- 
torn  of  a  name ;  the  extensive  and  endlcsbiv  various  view's, 
which  history  exhibits,  of  the  &tal  conserjuences  of  this 
A  ice  ought  to  teach  the  most  inconsiderate  the  wi^iom  of 
contentment,  and  happiness  of  retirement. 

In  history  we  see  the  most  illustrious  characters,  for 
that  worth,  which  alone  is  real,  the  internal  excellence  ot' 
the  mind,  rising  superior  to  the  mean  pursuit  of  riches, 
dignifyii^  and  sanctifying  poverty  by  votuni^iniy  embnK> 
ing  it.  From  thence  we  cannot  help  learning  this  im- 
portant lesson ;  That  the  external  advantages  of  wealth, 
titles,  buildings,  dress,  equipage,  and  the  like,  are  no 
more  to  the  man,  than  the  proud  trappings  to  the  hor^:. 
which  add  not  to  his  value,  and  which  we  even  remove 
before  we  can  examine  his  soundness,  and  iihich  may  be 
put  upon  the  stupid  ass,  as  well  as  the  generous  steud. 

The  contrast  we  find  in  history  beiwetrn  those  r^^tions 
and  particular  persons,  who  studied  tempcrancx-  and  ^b- 
stinence,  and  those  whose  beasiiv  luxurv  render*  ih<rm 
infamous  to  posterity,  ought  in  all  reason  to  cfjnvuic:  liy: 
readers  of  history  of  the  advantage  of  living  agrte*:b;y  to 
the  Dignity  of  Human  Naiure.  The  sporr.incous  c.od 
voluntaiy  approbation,  which  the  heart  immcdtaely  .qives 
to  virtue,  where  passion  and  prejudice  are  ojt  ot  the  "rk\ 
(as  is  the  case  where  w"e  considtrr  the  character  ci  those  v  ;k. 
Iiave  been  buried  a  thousand  years  ^o.)  seems  to  U;  :ac 
voice  of  God  within  the  mind,  callin;?  it  to  :ht  study  <-Tii 
practice  of  whatever  is  truly  laudable.  Why  doesrxt  e-Y'r;. 
prince  judge  of  himself  with  the  same  impaniaiity  as  ht. 
does  of  the  Casirs  ?  Why  does  a  private  person  mc  i!^: 
himself  in  vices,  which  aU  mankind,  and  even  him^eti, 
abhor  in  a  Sardanapalusj  or  HeliogahaluM  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  write  a  book,  as  lar^i^e  as  this  vho'v 
work,  upon  the  moral  advantages  of  the  study  of  hi>ror} . 
But  to  proceed : 

The  writers  of  ecclesiastical  historj-  may  be  a*,  j-*'v- 
crly  mentioned  here,  as  any  where  else,  viz.  Eu$e*/tuM.  ^Sv^- 
rates,  &?c.  Cork's  Lives  of  the  Fathers;  JJabm'\  VjjM\,^\^ 
tical  History;  Histories  of  the  Councils;  iif/ti-er'-.  Hr-/'vry 
of  the  Popes ;  Chandler\  of  the  Inquisition ;  Slcuhn't 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  ;  Brandt%  in  tv: 
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Law 'Countries;  Buchafs  in  Switzerland;  and  ]iumet\m 
England.  To  which  add  tFlnston^^  Sacred  History  ;  Jn^. 
tin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History ;  and  Mosheim^s 
lately  published  work. 

Biography  is  a  species  of  history,  with  this  pecoUar- 
ity,  that  it  exhibits  more  minutely  the  characters^  and 
sets  forth  to  view  some  which  are  too  private  for  histoiy, 
but  which  are  not  on  that  account  less  worthy  o£  being 
known,  but  perhaps  more  so  than  those  which,  being  iqore 
-exposed,  were  more  disguised  and  affected,  and  conse- 
quently more  remote  from  nature,  the  knowledge  of  which 
ought  to  be  the  object  in  view.  There  is  no  sort  of  read- 
ing more  profitable  than  that  of  the  lives  and  character  of 
wise  and  good  men.  To  find  tliat  great  lengths  have  been 
actually  gone  in  learning  and  virtue,  that  high  degrees  of 
perfection  have  been  actually  attained  by  men  likr  Offf- 
selves,  entangled  among  the  infirmities,  the  teroptatioo^ 
the  opposition  from  wicked  men,  and  the  other  various 
evils  of  life ;  how  does  this  show  us  to  ourselves  as  uttcrif 
inexcusable,  if  we  do  not  endeavour  toemulate  the  hdg^ 
we  know  have  been  reached  by  others  of  our  fellow,  crea-. 
tures.  Bio^phy,  in  short,  brings  us  to  the  most  inti- 
mate acquamtance  with  the  real  characters  of  the  illus- 
trious dead ;  shows  us  what  they  have  been,  and  conse- 
quently what  wc  ourselves  may  be ;  sets  before  us  de 
%vhole  character  of  a  person  who  has  made  himself  emi- 
nent either  by  his  virtues  or  vices ;  shows  us  how  he 
came  first  to  take  a  right  or  wrong  turn ;  how  he  after- 
wards proceeded  greater  and  greater  lengths;  prospectM. 
which  invited  him  to  aspire  to  higher  degrees  of  glon^or 
the  delusions  which  misled  him  from  his  virtue  and  fiis 
peace ;  the  circumstances  which  raised  him  to  true  Ki^ 
ness,  or  the  rocks  on  which  he  split  and  sunk  to  inninj.' 
And  how  can  wc  more  efiectually,  or  in  a  more  enteftain- 
mg  manner,  learn  the  important  lesson,  what  we  ougfal  to 
pursue,  and  wliat  to  avoid. 

Besides  Plutarch^  Cornelius  Neposj  Suetonius j  and  4c 
rest  of  the  ancient  biographers,  tne  modems  are^  to  be 
consulted.  The  General  Dictionary,  continued  by  the 
writers  of  Biographia  Britannica,  is  a  vast  treasure  of  tlhis 
kind  of  knowledge.  One  cannot  propose  to  peruse  tho- 
roughly such  voluminous  works.     They  are  only  to  have 
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a  place  in  a  gentleman's  library,  and  to  be  turned  to  at 
dmes,  and  select  parts  to  be  read  and  digested. 

A  general  insii^ht  into  the  thcoretiatl  part  of  govern-* 
meat,  and  law,  seems  necessar}*  to  the  complete  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  This  may  be  best  acquired  by  a  care- 
Ful  attention  to  histor}%  which  shows  the  original  of  gov- 
ment;  its  necessity  and  advantage  to  the  world,  when 
properly  administered ;  its  corruptions  and  errors ;  changes 
ind  revolutions ;  ruin  and  subversion,  and  their  causes. 
This  is  the  proper  science  of  a  gentleman  of  eminent 
rank,  who  has  weight  and  influence  in  his  country. 
Proper  helps  for  this  study  are  the  following,  viz. 
Bacoftt  Locke^  and  Sidney^  on  Government ;  Harring- 
rofi's  and  Sir  Thomas  Morels  Works ;  Grotius  on  the 
ights  of  War  and  Peace ;  Puffendorff^s  Law  of  Nature 
ind  Nations,  with  Barbeyrac\  Notes ;  Milton* s  Political 
Works,  which  are  to  be  read  with  large  allowances,  for 
his  zeal  for  the  party  he  was  engaged  in ;  Sir  tVilliam 
Tempters  Works ;  Castiglione^s  Courtier ;  jRymer^  Fct^ 
itra  ;  lVoo^%  Institutes ;  U Esprit  des  Loix  ;  DomaVs 
Civil  Law ;  and  The  Statutes  abridged. 

The  thcon*  of  commerce  is  closely  connected  with  the 
foregoing.     Jt  is  a  subject  highly  worthy  the  attention  of 
my  person,  who  would  improve  himself  with  a  general 
and   extensively  useful   knowledge;  and  for  persons  in 
eminent  and   active  stations  is  indispensably  necessar}*. 
Those  who  have  any  concern  with  the  legislature,  and  those 
who  are  at  the  head  of  cities  and  corporations,  if  they  be 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  trade,  are  want- 
ing in  what  is  their  proper  calling.     Kvery  person  who  has 
cither  vote   or  interest  in  choosing  a  representative  in 
parliament,  ought  to  make  it   his  Inisincss  to  know  so 
much  of  the  commerce  of  this  countrv,  as  to  know  how, 
uid  by  whom,  it  is  likely  to  be  promoted  or  discouraged. 
And  if  all  was  rightly  regulated,  it  is  to  be  questioned  if 
any  one  ought  to  be  an  elictor,  who  could  not  make  a 
KArable  figure  in  the  house,  if  not  as  a  speaker,  at  least  as 
a  voter. 

To  acquire  some  general  undersUinding  of  the  theory  of 
trade  and  commerce,  a  gentleman  may  with  advantage, 
Ub(*ihe  following  b<Kiks,vi::.  Post  let  hwaitv\  Dictionary 
**  Trade  and  Commr^c:  The  Brit' sh  MtTchir:^ :  Sir 
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Josiah  Child  on  Trade ;  Urtariz^s  Theory  of  Trade  tfA, 
Commerce ;  Universal  Library  of  Trade  and  Commerce; 
The  Merchant's  Map  of  Commerce ;  Locke  on  Trade 
and  Coin;  Lex Mercatoria Rediviva ;  Oldenburgh^s  Ste- 
vens^ and  Lockj/er^s  Pieces  on  Trade  and  J^xchange ; 
Davenant  on  Trade  and  Revenues ;  Gee  on  Trade ;  Tracts 
by  Mr.  Tucker  of  Bristol;  and  Anderson^s  Histoiy  of 
Commerce. 

But  whoever,  from  a  view  to  public  good,  would  per- 
fectly understand  the  present  state  of  the  commerce  of 
these  kingdoms,  as  it  is  continually  varying  and  fluctua- 
ting, he  cannot  expect  to  have  a  just  account  of  it  by  any 
other  means  than  the  informations  of  those  actually  en^- 
ed  in  it. 

A  gentleman  may  afterwa'ds  read  the  works  of  those 
writers  who  have  treated  of  the  human  nature  and  fiunl- 
tles,  their  extent  and  improvement,  in  a  specuhriive  or 
theoretical  way .  After  having  studied  history,  he  will  be 
qualified  to  judge  whether  such  authors  treat  the  subjett 
properly  or  not ;  and  will  be  capable  of  improving  aod 
correctmg  their  theory  from  the  examples  of  real  charac- 
ters exhibited  in  history. 

Mr.  Lockers  Essay  on  The  Human  Understandii^  b 
the  foundation  of  this  sort  of  knowledge.  There  lis  no 
good  author  on  the  subject  who  has  not  gone  upon  his 
general  plan.  His  conduct  of  the  understanding  is  also  a 
work  worthy  of  its  author.  The  great  Bishop  Butler^ 
author  of  the  Analogy,  in  some  of  his  sermons,  whid 
might  be  more  properly  called  philosophical  discounes, 
has  with  much  sagacity  corrected  several  errors  of  Ac 
writers  on  this  subject,  on  the  theory  of  the  passions,  and 
other  particulars.  The  works  of  Hutcheson  of  Gla^m 
may  be  perused  with  advantage.  He  is  both,  on  tsMi 
points, ag'ood  reasoner  and  an  elegant  writer.  Besides dite 
authors,  and  others,  who  have  written  expressly  on  this 
subject,  many  of  whom  have  said  good  things ;  but  have 
run  into  some  indisputable  pecularities  of  opmion,  on  ac- 
count of  which  I  do  not  choose  to  recommend  them  :  be- 
sides these,  I  say,  the  writings  of  almost  all  our  celebrated 
i?;fg*/(Vi  divines  and  moralists  contain  valuable  mateiiab 
on  this  subject.  : 

The  inimitable  authors  of  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  artd 
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^lia%-c  (lispluycd  Uk;  whole  of  human  life  in; 

These  admimUc 

tf  economics,  or  the 


culoiirs  it  appears 
ajn  auy  be  read  a^  a  ground- wo 
ifledgc  ot*  tht  aru  of  life. 

t  would  be  nu  end  ufglvliig  a  list  of  books  on  this 
—The  few  following  are  some  of  the  best,  viz.  The 
I  of  Life  in  Select  Scnu-nces,  from  the  Ancients ; 
lhthegm^  of  the  Ancients.;  Mason\  Self  Knowledge  i 
R  on  Wisdom  ;  Bacon's,  Collier^s  and  Montaigne's 
"Si  FttUer'fi  Iniroduction  to  WiMlom  and  Prudence; 
ifwal  MiicelLm)  ;  The  Practical  Preacher;  and  The 
Plain  Dealer,  in  2  vols. 

Ofol!  pans  cif  kiioM'ledge,  which  may  be  properly  term- 
<  :  t    i<i  none,  Uiat  can  be  so  ill  dispensed 
I,  who  would  cultivate  his  mind  to  the 
,  .ih  that  of  ethics,  or  on  the  grounds  of 
nuiruiity.     Thr  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  the  obliga- 
tions &od  con^rquencc  of  virtue,  and  the  ruinous  nature 
and  tendency  of  vice,  ought  to  be  perceived  by  every  wcll- 
■  iiitndin  the  most  clear  and  pcriect  manner  pos- 
I  of  this  most  importiini  brunch  of  science,  and 

■  clotelv  connected  with  it,  viz.  Heveulcd  Reli- 
ii  tmu  in  the  two  following  books. 

■  .iiiei*-nt  moralists  are /"iiro.  Aristotle^  Epietr- 
■■-■s,  Xenophon,  Msop,  I'lutarch,  Cicero,  Smetu 

Among  the  modems,    besides  those  men- 

r  other  heads,  and  besides  our  best  divines,  as 

;  ^//(j/^wn,  and  tlic  rest,  the  following  arc  cxctlknt 

i  ircjii<K:s,  viz.  fF<iolastoti'»  Religion  ofNaiure  Dclin- 

1;  Grm/e'it  System  of  Morality;  Btilgutfs  Tracts; 

wrth'»  Immu'labieand  Eternal  Morality;  Cumberland 

Xibut.     Add  to  these,    (ilavcr\,   Campl/eW^,  and 

w'a  Pieces  on  Virtue  and  Happuiess ;    irHkins  on 

i  Religion  i  Fiddes  on  Morality  ;  The  Minute  Phi- 

,  juid  Paacliats  Thoughts.     But  no  Hxiter,  un. 

^Qt  modem,  on  this  subject,  exceeds,  in  closeness  of 

t  Price^i  Rc^  icw  of  Morals,  lately  published. 

dies,  none  liavc  a  more  direct  tendency  to 

e  mind,  and  conscqucnilj.  none  are  more  suit- 

bignity  of  Human  Nature,  than  those  which 

I  under  the  general  term  of  physiology,  ^  the 

;  of  nature,  as  istronomr,  anatomvt  boUnf , 

'/ 
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mineralc^y  and  so  on.  The  study  of  nature  appears  in  no 
liight  so  truly  noble,  and  fit  to  ennoble  the  human  mind,  as 
wnen  compared  with  those  of  the  works  of  men,  as  criticism, 
antiquities,  architecture,  heraldry,  and  the  like*  In  the  for- 
mer, all  is  great,  beautiful  and  perfect.  In  the  latter,  the 
subjects  are  all  comparatively  mean  and  defective.  .  And 
whatever  is  otherwise,  owes  its  excellencies  to  nature,  as 
in  poetr}%  painting,  sculpture,  and  so  forth.  The  first 
leads  us  to  know  and  adore  the  greatest  and  most  perfiect 
of  beings.  The  last,  to  see  and  regret  our  own  weakness 
and  imperfection. 

The  system  of  nature  is  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
King  of  the  universe.  The  ignorant  and  incurious,  to 
use  the  comparison  of  a  great  philosopher,  is  as  a  a>ider, 
which  retires  into  some  dark  comer,  and  wraps  itself  in  its 
own  du^ty  cobweb,  insensible  of  the  innumerable  beauties 
which  surround  it.  The  judicious  inquirer  into  naturet 
in  contemplating,  admiring,  and  moralizing  upon  the 
works  of  its  infinite  Author,  proves  the  justness  of  his  own 
understanding,  by  his  approbation  of  the  perfect  produc- 
tions of  an  infinite  perfect  Being. 

The  sneers  of  superficial  men,  upon  the  weakness  which 
lias  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  some  inquirers  into  natuxe^ 
ought  to  have  no  influence  to  discourage  us  from  those 
researches.  If  some  few  have  spent  too  much  time  in  the 
study  of  insects,  to  the  neglect  of  the  nobler  parts  of  the 
creation,  their  error  ought  to  suggest  to  us  not  a  total  n^- 
lect  of  those  inferior  parts  of  nature ;  but  only  to  ainnd 
the  mistake  of  giving  ourselves  wholly  to  them.  These 
is  no  species,  which  infinite  Wisdom  has  thought  worthy 
making,  and  preserving  for  ages,  whose  nature  is  not 
highly  worthy  of  our  inquiring  into.  And  it  is  certaiiii 
that  there  is  more  of  curious  workmanship  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body  of  the  meanest  reptile,  than  in  the  most 
complicated,  and  most  delicate  machine,  that  ever  was  €r 
will  be  constructed  by  human  hands. 

To  gain  the  great  advantage  which  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view,  in  inquiring  into  nature,  to  wdt,  improvement  of  the 
mind,  we  must  take  care  to  avoid  the  error  of  some,  who 
seem  to  have  no  scheme  but  the  finding  out  a  set  of  meie 
dry  facts,  or  truths,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  may  be  drawn  from  the  observations  njade. 
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An  inquiry  into  mturc.-,  (says  the  atiove  emment  aiitlifl 
who  hmistflf  went  ttsgrmt  Ictigthsus  any  one  e\'cr  did  I 
thai  study)  who  carries  liis  researches  not  farther  than  th( 
mrrc  finding  out  of  trtiihs,  acts  a  part  as  much  beneath  1 
him,  who  uses  philosophy  to  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of  1 
the  Author  of  Nimirc,  as  a  child  who  amuses  himself  wilJl 
the  external  onunienUi  of  a  Itlescope,   is  inferior  to  thfl  j 
astronomer,  who  applies  it  to  cU-scov-cr  the  n  ondcrs  of  thi 
heavens. 

The  truth  is,  a  man  may  be  a  great  astronomer  and  phyS 
Motogist,  and  y«  by  no  means  a  truly  great  man.  Fo( 
men  tpccsilauvc  knowledge  alone  will  not  make  a  grcal 
mind,  though  joined  with  the  other  necessary  endow 
□KTitA,  itei%es  the  {iroper  idea  of  an  accomplished  chai 
acter.  Sir  J$aar  S'nvton,  Mr.  Boylr,  and  those  whaj 
like  them,  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God, 
aVme  br  •raid  t"  have  pursued  and  atuiiricd  the  proper  end 
'■'"''  '  .  hich  can  be  no  oilwr  way  of  any  real  si 
Jilts,  tlian  in  so  far  as  it  has  proper  mori 

i\  1-.  -.iraii\o-  liiat  any  mr;i  can  think  of  the  several  wo 

de™  of  nature,  u  tirc  t\vo  extremes  of  stupendous  ]i 

nrs*  and  iwooeeivahle  minuteness,  the  immense  \'aricl 

_  1       -' -^'  ^-iirormity,  frightful  rapidity,  and  yet  unv] 

m!"  motions;  the  countless  numbers,  am 

i}\\,  tile  simplicity  of  causes,  andvariet 

(  rest,  and  not  l>c  irresistibly  led  to  lliinl 

■■111  Governor  of  such  a  glorious  work Jl 

link  of  aglobetwentj'-fivt  thousand  mila' 

",.-,.  .L,  ii.>  ,.if[h  we  inhabit  is  known  to  bo,  wiihotit 

■  iinkniff  of  the  hand  which  formed  this  mightj-  mass^  am 

'ive  ii  a  fipire  so  regular,  as  we  see  it  lias  by  itssliadort 

ijot  ujiofi  iIk-  moon  m  a  lunar  eclipse,  without  adorinf 

Him.  who  couW  as  it  were,  roll  itic  stupendous  heap  I 

drcen  hii  h;inds  and  accurately  mould  it  into  sliape  ?  Bui 

ifiMmnQmef^  are  right,  in  calculating  the  magnitude  i  ' 

lemc  o*'  the  other  planets  to  exceed  m:my  hundred  timt 

thh  on  which  wc  11*  e,  and  the  sun  himself  to  be  cfjiial  « 

lillion  of  earths,  whose  figure  wc  obscrx'c  to  be  perfect* 

what  can  we  think  of  the  cjx  which  couhr 

It  Si.  and  the  hand  which  could  Ibrm  into  regular  shapi 

Itcmnbrous  masses'    If  wc  consider  this  unwiddjiil 
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lump  of  matter  on  which  we  live,  as  whirling  round  the 
8Un  in  a  course  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  millions 
of  miles  in  a  year,  and  consequently,  sixty  thousand  in 
one  hour,  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  of  a  cannon  ball  just 
discharged,  as  much  as  that  does  the  speed  of  a  horse ; 
can  we  avoid  reflecting  on  the  inconceivable  might  of  the 
Arm  which  brandished  it,  and  threw  it  with  a  force  jut)- 
portioned  to  such  a  rapidity  ?  One  would  think  those  who 
best  understand  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  exactness 
necessary  in  adjusting  the  two  fold  forces  which  produce 
a  circular  or  ecliptical  revolution  round  a  centre,  should 
be  the  properest  persons  to  set  forth  the  wonders  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  which  has  exhibited  such  instances  of  skill  in 
the  motions  of  our  earth,  and  other  planets  round  the  sun, 
and  in  the  compounded  motions  of  satellites  or  moons 
round  them. 

Who  can  survey  the  countless  myriads  of  animalcules^ 
which  with  the  help  of  the  microscope  are  visible  in  almost 
all  kinds  of  fluids,  when  in  a  state  tending  to  putre&ctioo, 
without  thinking  on  the  Almighty  Author  of  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  life  ?  When  some  (grains  of  sand,  some  small 
cuttings  of  human  hairs,  or  any  other  body,  whose  real 
size  is  known,  are  put  into  a  drop  of  one  of  those  fluids 
which  exhibit  animalcules,  it  appears  evident  to  any  eye, 
that  a  grain  of  sand  must  be  equal  to  the  size  of  some 
millions  of  them. — For  the  grain  of  sand  appears  a  body 
of  a  great  many  inches  solid,  while  the  whole  fluid  seems 
filled  with  living  creatures,  even  then  (when  so  enormously 
magnified)  too  small  to  be  distinguished  :  I  mean  at  pre- 
sent the  smallest  species  of  animalcules,  for  the  most  infu- 
sions exhibit  a  great  variety  of  sizes — Two  or  three  times 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  London^  fFestminster^ 
and  JcmfAvHzrA:  crowded  into  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  sand! 
Every  one  with  an  organized  body,  consisting  of  the  vari« 
pus  parts  necessary  to  animal  life !  What  must  then  be  the 
size  and  particles  of  the  fluid,  which  circulates  in  the  veins 
of  such  animals  ?  What  the  magnitude  of  a  particle  of 
light,  to  which  the  other  is  a  mountain  ? 

These  few  particulars  are  thus  cursorily  mentioned,  only 
for  the  sake  of  an  ppponunity  of  remarking  upon  the  odd- 
ness  of  tlie  cast  of  some  minds,  which  can  spend  yean 
in  examining  such  wonders  of  nature,  going  through  thr 
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^^^HBMSHMnfy  to  determine  facts,  aiid  yet  sto^l 

^Hrt  of  tfic  reflections  so  natural  upon  making  ihc  di8«J 

^^peiy,  and  for  the  sake  of  nhicli  alone,  one  would  thinl^l 

^^■as  wurtl)  wlii'e  to  have  bestowed  tlie  pains.     For  it  is  ■ 

^^pljr  of  wry  little  consequence  to  us  to  know  the  exact   z 

^Hportion   between  the  magnitude  of  a  ^r^n  of  band    ' 

^HTu)  uumalcule  in  pepper-water;  lite  wonderful  regu.  J 

^Bty  of  tlie  motions  of  all  the  gre;it  bodies  in  nuturQ«J 

^^pcribinfr  ccjual  areas  in  equal  times ;  the  amazing  propyl 

^■dcs  of  light  and  coloun  i  and  the  means  by  which  virion  I 

Isperfonned,  and  the  like  :  itis,I>iay,  of  very  little  cooi  I 

sequence  to  know  a  number  offuetii  which  obtain  in  naturc^fl 

if  we  never  consider  them  farther  than  as  dr>-  uiiinterest^ 

^^  (  fitcts,  nor  think  of  applying  our  knowledge  of  theiQu 

some  purpOM-  of  usefulness  fur  life  or  futurity.  ,  I 

^Thc  invitations  to  acfiuire  a  gcncrU  knowledge  of  atratj  M 

omj  ore  innumemble.     An  animal  body  Is  indeed  a  sys- I 

tent  of  miracles.     The  number  of  various  parts  udaptedfl 

to  such  various  uses  ;  the  Klructure  of  the  bones,  as  thvl 

ttip^oncn  of  tlie  whole  frames  the  number  and  apt  inserffl 

tion  of  the  muscles,  for  performing  the  various  molion^l 

of  the  body  widi  case  and  gracefulness;  the  endless  v.iri»B 

cty  of  veoicU.  lulx-s  ;<nd  strainers,  gradually  lessening  IqI 

imperccpcibility,  with  iJic  fluids  circulating  through  theta^  J 

knd,  «ccRicd  by  tiKm,  for  the  various  purposes  of  natiirC|fl 

which  render  tiie  body  of  an  animal  a  system  in  which  H 

msUT  number  of  streams  are  continually  flowing,  tlian'J 

dioae  which  water  the  largest  kingdoms  upon  eanh,  '^tm 

inure  probably,  than  all  that  nin  in  all  the  channels  rouii9<l 

:icrlobc.  '■ 

"Uje  eye  alone,  that  miracle  of  nature,  is  a  study  6m 

:.fcl  We  findliowdiflicultit  is  to  formand  adjust  a  set  tra 

;Lis»e»  for  any  compound  optical  instrument.     Yet  glunl 

..  M  fioiid  MJbstance,  which'  will  kce^  the  form  that  is  onoftl 

pTcn  it.     But  tltc  eye  must  t)e  considered  us  a  comiiod^ 

Sod  of  various  coats  or  pellicles,  of  tliree  different  humourn 

ad  ■  act  of  muscles,  to  alter  the  form  of  those  humourM 

mil  Ihc  aperture  of  the  e)c,  instantaneously,  uccordiaal 

u  the  Mluation,  or  distance,  brightness  or  obscurity,  ol  J 

Jic  object  to  be  viewed  ;  at  the  same  lime,  tlul  the  wht^  I 

loas  of  the  eye  is  to  be  conudered  as  a  system  in  which 

ibcR  arc  iimumcnblc  streams  contimiaKy  Sowittg.    Noir 
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as  we  know,  that  in  order  to  distinct  vision,  the  laws  of 
optics  require  the  figure  of  the  eye  to  be  strictly  true  and 
regular ;  that  it  should  continue  fit  for  vision  for  a  few  mo- 
ments together,  considering  of  what  soft  and  pliable  sub- 
stance it  is  made,  and  how  continually  changing  its  figure 
and  state,  is  what  we  can  in  no  respect  give  an  account  of. 
How  delightful  is  the  search  into  these  wonders !  How 
naturally  does  it  lead  the  well  disposed  mind  to  love  and 
adore  the  Almighty  Author  of  so  excellent  a  work ! 

There  is  indeed  none  of  the  works  of  nature,  down  to 
the  most  common  and  contemptible  (if  any  thinf  could 
be  so  called,  which  infinite  Wisdom  has  deigned  to  make) 
that  is  not  found,  when  attentively  examined,  to  be,  fcr 
curoisi^'  of  structure,  above  the  apprehension  of  any  hu- 
man mind.  What  is  meaner,  or  more  common  than  a 
pile  of  grass  ?  Yet,  whoever  with  a  miscroscope,  examines 
its  various  parts,  will  find  it  a  work  of  such  curiosityp  v  to 
deserve  his  highest  admiration.  In  the  blade  he  wUl  find 
a  double  coat  throughout,  between  which,  the  vessels  Which 
convey  the  juices  to  nourish  it,  are  disposed.  The  mi- 
nuteness of  those  tubes  decreases  to  imperceptibility.-  Nor 
do  the  same  vessels  carry  and  return  the  juices.  There 
are  in  ever}-  pl^t,  and  consequently  in  every  pile  of  grass, 
two  kinds  of  vessels,  analogous  to  the  veins  and  arteries 
in  an  animal  body,  by  means  of  which  a  circulation  of  the 
juices  is  performed.  The  blade  is  also  furnished  with 
excretory  vessels  to  carry  off  by  perspiration  whatever 
juices  may  be  taken  into  the  plant,  which  may  be  super* 
fluous,  or  unfit  for  its  nourishment,  and  with  absorbent 
vessels,  at  whose  orifices  nourishment  is  taken  in  from 
the  ambient  air,  as  well  as  from  the  earth  by  the  root 
The  blade  is  always  furnished  with  a  strong  fibrous  sub- 
stance running  up  its  middle,  and  tapering  to  a  point,  fcr 
supporting  and  strengthening  it.  The  substance  of  the 
roots  of  all  plants,  is  quite  different  from  the  other  parts, 
in  outward  form  and  internal  structure.  It  is  so  in  grass.^ 
Every  single  tendril  is  furnished  with  vessels,  at  whose 
open  mouthsthe  proper  juicesenter,  which,  asthey  moiint 
upwards,  are  secreted,  so  that  those  which  are  proper  fcr 
each  respective  part,  are  conveyed  to  it ;  and  the  otherpar- 
ficles,  by  means  of  valves  and  other  contrivances  within 
the  vessels,  are  stopped  and  turned  back.     The  substance* 
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of  the  root  itself  is  of  three  sorts,  the  cortical,  or  bark, 
the  woody  part,  aiid  the  pith.     Each  of  these  has  its  ves* 
xls  or   passages,  diflereotly  disposed,  and  of  a  different 
sixc  and  make,  as  the  microscope  shows.     The  seed  it- 
self is  a  miracle  of  curiosity.     For  in  eveiy  single  grain 
the  atainina  of  the  future  plant,  or  rather  of  the  plant  itself 
in  ■uniature,  is  disposed  so  that  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
ooly  the  unfolding  of  the  stamina,  and  their  enlargement 
by  the  addition  of  new  juices.     If  the  opinion  of  some 
natiualists  be  well  founded,  viz.  that  in  the  stamina  con- 
tained in  a  seed,  there  are  also  contained  the  stamina  of 
the  pfaml  which  is  afterwards  to  spiing  from  that,  and  so 
on  for  ever,  this  increases  the  wonder  infinitely*  It  is  like- 
wise  observed,  tliat  almost  every  plant,  if  cut  off  above  the 
root,  will  send  out  new  branches,  leaves,  and  seeds  al- 
most endlessly.     So  that  it  would  seem,  that  every  stock 
of  every  plant,  and  consequently  every  stalk  of  grass,  as 
well  as  ever}'  seed,  cont^uncd  almost  an  infinite  number  of 
other  plants,  branches,  leaves,  and  so  forth,  in  miniature. 
But  I  will  not  urge  this  too  far,  because  there  is  another  hy- 
pothesis, which  does  not  require  such  inconceivable  mi- 
nuteness of  stamina,  nor  their  beingthus  disposed  one  with- 
in another,  without  end,  from  the  creation  of  the  first  plant : 
I  mean,  the  supposition  of  those  stamina  floating  in  the 
^r,  in  infinite  numbers,  and  being  received  into  proper 
matrices,  and  so  fructifying.     Be  this  as  it  will,  there  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  wonders  without  end  in  so  despicable  an 
object  as  a  pile  of  grass.   After  all  that  has  been  said,  there 
mav,  for  any  thing  wc  know,  be  a  thousand  times  more 
unknown  of  the  internal  substance  or  structure  of  a  pile  of 
fvrass.     We  know  not  how  two  particles  of  matter  come 
to  adhere  to  one  anotlier,  whv  the v  do  not  fall  asunder  like 
grains  of  dust  or  sand.     \Vc  know  not  how  the  particles 
of  nourishment  are  taken  into  the  vessels  of  the  root  of  a 
plant;  how  they  aa*  carried  on  and  seca>  ted  every  one  to  its 
proper  place ;  what  it  is  in  the  nuike  of  the  particles  of  the 
juice,  and  et&uvia  exhaled  from  the  root  and  blade,  which 
makes  them  taste  or  smell  diffeiently  ;  what  disposition 
of  the  external  parts  makes  the  root  part  appear  white, 
and  the  blade  green,  and  so  on.      Yet  this  subject,,  in 
which   then*  are  so  many  curiosities  known  to  us,  and 
enough  of  inexplicable  difficulties  to  puzzle  all  the  ph'tloso- 
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phers  of  ancient  and  modem  times  is  no  rarity,  but  it  is 
every  where  to  be  met  with.     The  whole  earth  is  covered 
with  it.     Whilst  every  single  pile,  of  which  there  may  be 
some  thousands  in  every  square  foot  of  ground,  is  formed 
with  all  the  admirable  curiosity  and  exactness  I  have  been 
here  describing.     What  then  is  the  art  displayed  io  all 
the  various  and  numberless  plants  of  different  mecies 
which  cover  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  What  the  {Monision 
of  workmanship  in  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  which  inhabit  all  parts  of  the 
earth  and  waters ;  of  which  every  single  individual  dis- 
plays wonders  of  inexpressible  power  and  inconctivabie 
wisdom  beyond  number  ?   '^  Great  and  manifold  are  diy 
works,  O  ^^  Lord,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.*^ 
If  a  person  has  a  strong  genius  for  mathematical  Ifcam- 
ing,  it  will  be  natural  for  him  to  improve  himadf  in  the 
higher  parts  of  that  noble  science,  as  plain  and  sphencal 
trigonometry,  conic  sections  and  fluxions.   .But  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  absolutely  necessary  to  the  idea  of  a  well 
improved  mind,  that  a  person  be  master  of  those  abstruse 
parts  of  mathematics.      On  the  contrary,   I  know  not 
whether  the  employing  a  mat  deal  of  time  in  those. parts 
of  science,  which  are  rather  sublime  and  curious^  than 
useful  in  life,  can  be  justified;  at  least,  where  a- person 
has  a  capacity  for  improving  himself  and  others  in  useful 
knowledge.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
the  exercising  the  genius  in  the  most  difficult  psuls  of 
study,  is  not  without  its  uses,  as  it  tends  to  whet  thecapa- 
eity,  and  sharpen  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  najf 
for  any  thing  we  know,  be  of  advantage  to  it,  in  fitting  it 
for  the  sublime  enjoyments  of  a  future  state.     Add  «> 
this,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  what  is  altogether 
useless  in  science.     What  has  been  at  its  first  discovar 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  curiosity,  has  often  been  found  af- 
terwards capable  of  being  applied  to  the  noblest  usQS  in 
science,  and  in  life.     This  has  been  experienced  in  no  in- 
stance more  frequently  than  in  the  discovery  .of  maAv- 
matical  proportions.     Those  of  triangles  were  discoveifid 
before  they  were  found  to  be  of  such  important  usefulnev 
in  mensuration  and  navigation ;  and  tnose  in  copuaon 
geometry,  in  tri^nometry, .  conies,  and  fluxions,  befim 
they  Mt;re  applied  to  astronomical  calculations.     Nor 
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can  any  one  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  those  which 
faTc  not  )ct  been  applied  to  any  direct  use  for  improving 
acimce,  or  art,  never  will,  or  are  capable  of  it.  Upon 
die  whole,  the  pursuit  of  any  study,  however  it  may  seem 
merely  curious,  rather  than  useful,  is  an  employment  in- 
companibly  more  noble  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man life,  tlian  those  of  pleasure,  power,  or  riches. 
Though  this  is  not  saying,  that  study  is  the  sole  business 
of  life,  or  that  it  may  not  be  carried  lengths  inconsistent 
irhh  our  present  state. 

For  improvement  in  the  higher  mathematics,  Wol&u^ 
and  W\l90ifC%  Trigonometrj",  MuUer*^  or  De  la  Inre^B 
Conic  sections,  2)/f^(m*s,  Simpion\  or  Maclaurih^s  Flux^' 
ions  may  be  studied. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  summit  and  pinnacle  of  knowl- 
trdgc,  the  utmost  reach  of  human  capacity,  I  mean  the 
J\rwt€iiian  philoso|)hy.  This  sublime  of  science  is  what 
very  fe%v,  perhaps  not  six  in  an  age,  have  been  found 
ofiual  to.  The  labours  of  that  prodigy  of  our  species ; 
thie  calculations  and  demonstrations  upon  which  he  has 
founded  his  immortal  and  impregnable  structure,  are  not 
to  be  investigated,  but  by  one  possessed  of  the  quickest 
I>cnetratioD,  the  most  indefatigable  diligence,  leisure,  and 
\  acancy  of  mind.  There  are,  for  example,  some  of  his 
profjiems,  which  few  men  can  hold  out  to  go  through ; 
few  minds  being  capable  of  keeping  on  the  stretch  for  so 
long  a  lime  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  It  will  tlicre- 
forr  be  in  vain  to  advise  readers  in  general  to  try  their 
strength  in  this  Achillean  bow.  It  is  however,  possible 
to  acquire  a  general  idea  of  his  philosophy  from  Pcmher- 
tortus  and  Afaclaurin^s  views  of  it.  They  who  would  go 
farther,  must  read  his  Principia  witii  tlie  Jesuit's  Com- 
ment, and  his  Optics. 

I  will  here  give  a  list  of  books  which  will  make  a  prctt>' 
complete  and  useful  collection  upon  the  viu'ious  branches 
of  natural  philosophy  and  mixt  mathematics.  Jlay\ 
Wisdom  of  God  in  the  creation.  Der/iam\  Phvsio-theolo- 
gy.  Nature  displayed.  Nietnvrrtyfs  Religious  Philo- 
sopher, jffrzron'sand  Boyle^^  Works.  [Aeuwctihowck^ 
Arcana.  Mams*  Mierographia,  and  Jiakcr^s  Employ- 
ment for  tlie  Microsco|)e.  Bai/^s^  Ruyscli*^  and  Gcsner\ 
History  of  Animalsi.  JFilloghluy^  Ornilholojriii.    Sivatu: 
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merdam  of  Insects.  JTi^i/'s  and  Grave^ande^s  Physics, 
Gravesande^Sf  Desagulier^s  and  Rowning^s  Experimental 
l^hiiosophy.\  HtlPs  History  of  Minerals  and  Fossils. 
BlackwcW^  Herbal.  Martiti^s  Philosophical  Grammar, 
and  Philosophia  Britannica.  The  tracts  which  give  aa 
account  of  the.  late  discoveries  in  electricity.  Hoicks 
Statics.  Cotes^  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics.  Miscel- 
lanea  Curiosa.  Philosophical  Transactions  abridged,  and 
those  ofthcforeignacademies  of  science.  Muschenbroek^s 
Physical  Essiiys.  JCeiPs^  fFinslow^s  and  Ileister^s  Anato- 
my. Monroes  Osteoiog}'.  Boerhaave^  CEconomia  Ani- 
malis.  Ray^  Malphighi^  Tournefort^  and  Sloan  on  Plants. 
JKffrsand  Gregory^  Astronomy.  Pemberton^s  and  Afac- 
taurines  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton\  Discoveries.  Sir 
Isaac^s  Principia,  with  the  Jesuit's  Comment.  Dr.  HaU 
iey^Sf  Huygens^  and  Flamstead^^  Works.  Whxston\YJ:r 
ligious  Principles  of  Astronomy.  Smith%  Gregory^s 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton*^  Optics.  jBoerhaave^s  Chemis- 
try. To  which  add,  Harris^  Lexicon  Technicum ;  Cham- 
bers* Dictionary  ;  or  the  Encyclopedia  now  pubiishii^. 
A  gentleman  of  fortune  and  leisure  will  do  well  to  Or- 
nish himself  wiUi  a  few  of  the  principal  instruments  used 
in  experimental  philosophy,  as  an  air  pump,  which  alooe 
will  yield  almost  an  endless  variety  of  entertainment ;  to 
w  hich  add  a  condensing  engine ;  a  microscope,  with  the 
solar  aparatus,  which  likewise  is  alone  sufficient  to  fill  up 
the  leisure  hours  of  a  life;  a  telescope  of  the  Gregorian 
construction ;  *  a  set  of  prisms,  and  other  glasses  lor  the 
experiment  in  light  and  colours ;  a  set  of  artificial  mag- 
nets ;  an  electrical  machine ;  and  a  pair  of  Mr.  JVeak^s 
patent  globes. 


SECTION  V. 
Of  forming  a  Taste  in  polite  Learning  and  Arts. 

TO  say,  that  a  gentleman  has  attained  the  utmost  per- 
fection of  the  human  genius,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  politer 
sciences  of  criticism,  poetry,  oratory,  and  luitiqu'^ies,  «m1 

•  TIic  brst  and  larf^est  instruments  of  tins  kind,  b*»vond  comparison,  tfiat 
huve  tvcr  boon  made,  at€  tliosc  consmicted  by  Mr.  Short  of  Surry^tntt/in  the 

Strand^  Lonuon. 
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of  the  elegant  arts  of  painting,  music,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  would  undoubtedly  be  improper.  And  yet 
it  may  justlv  be  affirmed,  that  a  very  moderate  skill  in 
them  is  sufficient;  as  that  kind  of  knowledge  is  ^t  best 
only  the  embellishment,  not  the  substantial  excellence  of 
a  character.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  many,  especially 
men  of  fortune,  do  pursue  the  stjidy  of  those  elegimcies  to 
lengths  inconsistent  with  the  shortness  and  uncertainty 
oTlife,  and  with  the  awful  and  serious  business  to  be  done 
in  it.  Solid  and  useful  knowledge,  especially  among  the 
great,  gives  wuy  almost  entirclv  t%  taste.  And  even  of 
that,  a  verj-  great  part  is  only  a^ectation  and  cant,  rather 
than  true  discernment.  In  music,  for  example,  I  think 
it  must  be  owned,  that  there  are  few  civilized  nations  in 
which  there  is  so  little  true  taste,,  as  in  England;  the 
proof  of  which  is,  the  extremely  small  number  of  our 
countrymen  and  women,  who  excel  either  in  performance 
or  coAnposition.  In  France  and  Italf/^  on  the  contrary, 
and  several  other  countries  of -Ewro/fte,  there  are  very  few 
towns,  or  even  villages,  in  which  there  are  not  some  able 
artists  in  music.  And  yet  vrt  know,  that  there  is  not  a 
countr}'  in  the  world,  in  which  musicians,  especially  fo- 
reigners, are  so  much  encouraged  as  here.  This  cannot 
tx:  ascribed  to  our  natural  taste  for  music ;  for  that  would 
appear  in  our  excelling  in  the  art.  It  must  therefore  be 
owing  to  an  affectation  of  what  we  do  not  possess,  which 
costs  us  a  grirat  many  thousands  a  year,  and  must  yield  but 
very  little  entertainment.  For  the  pleasure  a  person  re- 
ceives from  nnisic,  or  any  of  the  other  heaux  artSy  is  pro- 
|K)rtionable  to  the  taste  and  discernment  he  has  in  them. 

Perhaps,  the  same  might  be  said  of  some  other  elegan- 
cies as  well  as  of  music.  But  I  shall  only  in  general  add, 
ihat  whoever  pursues  what  is  nierely  ornamental,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  useful  business  of  life;  and  instead  of  con« 
sidering  such  things  only  as  ornaments  and  amusements, 
makes  them  his  whole  or  chief  employment,  does  not 
understand,  nor  act  up  to  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature. 

On  the  study  of  classical  learning  and  antiquities,  I  can- 
not help  sa\  ing,  that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  no  small  con- 
cern, to  see  men  of  learning  straining  beyond  all  bounds 
of  sense  in  heaping  encomiums  on  the  great  writers  of  an* 
ti^tiity,  which  there  is  reason  to  think  those  great  men 
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would  blush  to  read.  To  hear  those  gentlemen,  one  would 
imagine  the  ancients  all  giants  in  knowledge,  and  the  mod- 
cms,  pigmies.  Whereas  it  is  much  more  probable,  that 
the  antiquity  of  the  world  was  its  youth,  or  immature  age, 
and  that  the  human  species,  like  an.individual,  have  grad- 
ually improved  by  length  of  time ;  and,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  inquiries  and  observations  of  the  past  i^s, 
have  accordingly  profited  by  them,  and  brought  real  and 
properly  scientific  knowledge  to  heights,  which  w^  have 
no  reason  to  imagine  the  ancients  had  any  conception  of. 

The  whole  advantage  antiquity  seems  to  have  of  the 
present  times  as  far  as  we  know,  and  it  would  be  strange 
if  we  should  reason  upon  what  we  do  not  know,  is  in  mt 
works  of  fancy.  The  style  .of  the  ancient  orators  and  poets 
is  perhaps  superior  to  that  of  any  of  our  productions,  in 
grandeur  and  in  elegance.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  it  should 
be  so.  In  the  popular  governments  of  Greece  and  JZome, 
where  almost  every  point  was  to  be  gained  by  dint  of  elo- 
quence, and  where  kings  were  clients  to  private  pleaders, 
it  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  art  of  oratory  should  be 
cultivated,  and  encouraged  to  the  utmost. 

The  very  sound  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  gives  the  writ- 
ings in  those  languages  a  sweetness  and  majesty,  which 
none  of  our  feeble,  unmusical  tongues  can  reach.  How 
should  an  English  or  French  poet  have  any  chance  of  equal- 
ling the  productions  of  those  who  \Mx>te  in  a  language 
which  expressed  the  most  common  thoughts  with  more 
pomp  of  sound,.than  our  modem  tongues  will  lend  to  the 
most  sublime  conceptions  ? 

Ton  d*apuvic:l>onieno» prosrphe  ptidat  oh%  AchiUeut.  Hox. 

**  The  swift  footed  Achilles  answered  him.*' 

Here  is  more  grandeur  of  sound  to  express  almost  notiK 
ing,  than  Milton  could  find  in  the  whole  compass  of  oar 
language  to  clothe  the  greatest  thoughts  that  perhaps  ever 
entered  into  an  uninspired  imagination.  For  what  is  thope 
in  the  //iarf,  stript  of  the  majesty  of  the  Greeks  that  caa 
equal  the  following  hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being,  iungbj 
the  first  parents  of  mankind  in  innocence  : 

"  These  are  thy  glorlour.  works,  Parent  of  good 
'*  Almiglity !  Thine  this  uniyersal  frame, 
••  Thus  wondrous  fair.    Tlijsclf  how  wondrous  then ! 
*<  Unspeakable  !  wKo  sitt'st  »boTe  these  heav'ns^ 
t<  To  U>  mviiible^  or  diioly  seen 
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"  In  Ihcse  tliy  lowest  works.    Yet  these  declare 

*'  I'lO'  i^X'<t>u:»?»  iH'^und  tJkoui^ht,  and  p<)w*r  di\  inc. 

••  Speak  \*e,  who  bi-st  can  tell,  je  ton's  of  light ! 

**  An)^*U  *  for  yr  behold  him,  and  with  lonfi^ 

"  Aiiil  clioral  syinpbonieK,  day  witliout  night, 

•*  Circle  his  throne  rejoicing.    Ye  in  lu'av'n  ! 

••  On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol, 

"  Him  iir^t,  him  la&t,  him  midst,  and  without  ena,*'  &c. 

How  would  these  thoughts  sliine  in  Ilomer^s  Greek  I 
How  would  Longinus  have  celebrated  such  a  passage  hi  a 
\  cnctablc  ancient !  How  would  our  Daciers  and  our  Popes 
h\\c  celebrated  it !  Let  us  not  therefore  be  imposed  on  by 
M)und;  but  while  wc  pay  due  prdise  to  antiquity,  let  us 
not  refuse  it  to  such  of  the  moderns  as  have  deserved  it 
even  in  those  arts,  in  which  the  ancients  have  exhibited 
their  utmost  abilities. 

But  though  it  should  be  confessed,  tliat  the  ancient  poets, 
orators,  and  sculptors  have  in  some  respect  outdone  the 
modems ;  when  this  is  said,  all  is  said,  that  can  with  truth 
Ix:  affirmed  of  tlicir  superiority  to  us.  For  in  most  parts  of 
solid  science,  they  were  mere  children :  there  physiology 
ii  egregious,  trifling,  and  groundless  hypothesis,  drawn 
hot  so  much  from  nature  as  from  fancy.  Their  theolog}- 
f>r  niytholog\'  is  a  mixture  of  sense,  mystery,  fable,  and 
Impurity.  iTIicir  ctliics  are  well  enough  for  \a  hat  they 
h:i\  c  ddivered.  But  it  is  a  structure  without  conr.exion, 
.iiid  without  foundation.  Whoever  has  studied  JVoolas^ 
ron\  Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  will  hardly  think  •/m- 
Mtfc^h  Ktiiics,  or  Tullu\  Oflices,  worth  reading,  for  the 
jte  of  improvement  m  real  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
'Jit  found;ition  and  obligations  of  morality.  He  who  has 
iligestcd  Dr.  ClarA'^s  noble  work,  will  hardly  have  recourse 
to  Cicero^  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  for  just  ideas  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  a  rational  scheme  of  religion. 
Who  would  name  such  philosophers  as  PUntj^  or  Mlian^ 
with  Mr.  Boyle ^  or  Mr.  Raxj  ?  Who  would  think  of  com- 
paring jtristotlt^s  Logic  with  Mr.  Locke^s^  or  Ptolemy\ 
Astronomy  with  Sir  Isaac  jVervton's  ?  There  are  many 
uhole  sciences  known  in  our  times,  of  which  the  ancients 
had  not  the  least  suspicion,  and  arts  of  which  they  have 
had  no  conception.  All  the  discoveries  made  by  those 
noble  instruments,  the  telescoiK*,  the  microscoj)e,  and  the 
airpump;  the  plKrnomcna  of  electricity;  the  circulation 
of  tfic  blood,  and  various  other  discoveries  in  anatomy ; 
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the  whole  theory  of  light  and  colours;  almost  all  that  is 
known  of  the  laws  bv  which  the  machine  of  the  world  is 
governed ;  the  methods  of  algebra  and  fluxions ;  printing, 
clocks,  the  compass,  gunpowder,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  more,  are  the  productions  of  the  industry  and  saga- 
city of  the  moderns.  It  is  therefore  very  unaccountable, 
that  many  studious  men  should  express,  on  all  occasions, 
such  an  unbounded  and  unreasonable  admiration  of  the 
ancients,  merely  for  the  elegimcies  and  sublimities,  which 
appear  in  their  works  of  fancy,  which  are  likewise  dis- 
graced in  many  places  by  a  trifling  and  childish  extrava-  . 
gance^  running  often  so  far  into  the  marvellous,  as  quite 
to  lose  sight  of  the  probable.  Witness  Firgil's  prophet- 
ical harpies,  bleeding  twigs,  and  one-eytd  BrobdSgnagians; 
Homer^s  speaking  horses,  scolding  goddesses,  and  Jupiter 
enchanted  with  Fenus*  girdle ;  and  Ovid^s  string  of  unnat- 
ural and  monstrous  fictions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  book ! 

Whoever  may  be  disposed  to  question  what  is  here  said 
as  a  peculiar  or  new  notion,  may  read  Mr.  Locke  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  and  fFottorC^  and  Baker^s 
Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning;  there  he 
will  find  the  subject  discussed  in  a  more  copious  manner, 
than  the  bounds  of  this  treatise  would  allow. 

It  is  therefore  vcrj'  neccssi\ry,  that  in  cultivating  a  taste, 
people  take  care  to  value  the  ancients  only  for  what  is  truly 
valuable  in  them,  and  nottoperfer  them,  universally  and 
in  the  gross,  to  the  modems,  who  by  the  advantage  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  labours  of  the  ir  ancestors,  have  acquired 
incomparably  the  superiority  over  them  in  almost  all  parts 
of  real  knowledge  drawn  from  actual  observation ;  in  me- 
thod and  closeness  of  reasoning;  in  depth  of  inquiry;  in 
more  various  ways,  as  well  as  more  compendious  methods 
of  coming  at  truth;  and,  in  general,  in  whatever  is  useful 
for  improving  the  understanding ;  advantages  as  much 
superior  to  wliat  serves  only  to  refine  the  imagination,  and 
work  upon  the  passion,  as  it  is  of  more  consequence  that 
a  man  receive  improvement -in  true  knowledge,  than  that 
he  pass  his  life  in  a  pleasing  dream. 

Besides  the  ancient  historians  mentioned  under  the  arti- 
cle of  history,  whoever  would  form  his  taste  upon  the  best 
models,  must  be  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the 
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Greek  poets,  as  Horner^  Pindar^  Sophaclesj  EuribideSy 
Caltmachut^  T/ieocrituSj  Aristophanes^  Anacrcon.  rheir 
oratorSy  as  Demosthenes^  Isocrates^  and  ^schines.  The 
philosophers,  whose  works  in  tliat  language  are  comedown 
to  us,  arc  to  be  looked  into,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  sentiments,  of  which  above,  as  their  style  and  man- 
ner. The  chief  of  them  are,  Plato,  who  also  gives  an 
account  of  tlie  philosophy  of  Socrates^  Aristotle^  Xenophan^ 
Pluiarehj  Epictetus,  Lofiginus^  Jamblichus^  who  gives  an 
account  of  Pythagoras,  Thcophrastus^  Hxerocles^  JElian. 
To  these  may  be  added  Philo  Judaus^  Diogenes,  Laertius, 
;ind  Max  Tyrius.  The  greatest  ancient  philosophers, 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  arc  Cicero,  Pliny,  Seneca,  Lucre- 
iiuSf  Qumtillian,  Lucius  Apulcius,  and  Boethius.  The 
best  Latin  poets  are  Firgit^  Horace,  Terence,  Juvenal, 
Persius,  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Seneca  the  tragic  poet, 
Martial,  Lucan,  Statius,  Ausonius,  and  Claudian 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  look  into  the  Fathers,  after 
having  got  a  little  acquaintance  with  what  is  ascribed  to 
Barnabas,  Clement,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp^ 
and  with  the  remains  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Intneus, 
Cyprian^  TertuUian^  Ju^in  martyr,  Origen,  Jerome,  Au- 
frustin,  Eusebius,  and  Ijoctautius,  or  as  many  of  them  as* 
he  can  conveniently  look  into,  may  rest  contented  with 
what  lie  will  have  gained  by  that  study. 

l*liere  mav  be  a  few  oiIkt  ancient  authors,  Greek  and 
Latin,  VkYixch  a  gentleman  may  find  his  advantage  in  look- 
ing; into.  And  there  are  great  {xirts  of  most  of  those  here 
mentioned,  w  hich  it  were  belter  lo  pass  mxT.  There  are, 
4imost  in  all  the  ancient  uninspired  writers,  numberless 
(xceptionablcand  wrong-turned  sentiments,  of  which  the 
jddicioiis  reader's  discernment  will  obviate  the  bad  effects. 
Uieful  books  in  criticism  are  Hesychius^  Suidas,  Hed^ 
meu^  Lexicon,  Scapula  and  Constantine^s  Lexicon ;  Ste- 
phens* Thesaurus ;  Ainsworth\  Dietionarj' ;  Patterns 
Greek,  and  KcnneVs  Soman  Anti(|uities  ;  Montfaucoh^fi 
f  foUographia  (Jneca,  and  Antiguite  Eapliquee;  the  vari. 
I  '4isautlK>rs  collected  in  Gravius*  and  Gronavius^  The- 
^^urus ;  in  Sallcngre^s  J\ovus  Thesaurus;  in  Gruter\ 
^'ux  Artium  ;  and  a  multitude  of  others  enumerated  by 
^foue  in  his  Memorial  concenung  the  Desiderata  in 
learning,  printed  in  BiUiotheca  Literaria,  Land.   1722. 
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Among  the  ancients,  Uristotle^  Loriginus^  and 
ian.  Among  the  French^  Dacier  and  Bossu.    And 
among  the  Englishy  Addison  and  Pope  are  good  critics. 

I  cannot  here  help  making  a  remark  upon  the  manner  of 
most  of  those  professed  critics,  who  undertake  to  trans- 
late, comment,  answer  or  write  remarks  upon  authors. 
These  gentlemen  seem  generally  to  run  greatly  into  ex- 
tremes either  in  praising  or  blaming.  I  own  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  Homer j  for  example,  understood  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  as  perfectly  as  Boerhaave^ 
merely  from  the  circumstance  of  his  wounding  his  heroes 
in  so  many  different  parts.  Nor  can  I  think  that  Mr. 
Chambers  could  have  extracted  his  circle  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  out  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  even  with  the  help 
of  Pope^s  and  Dacier^s  notes  into  the  bai^in.  On  thwi 
other  hand,  I  cannot  help  thuiking  that  there  is  some,  of 
the  genuine  spirit  of  poetry  in  Sir  Richard  Blackmore^ 
works,  notwitlistanding  what  the  satirical  Dean  Swvfk  has, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  wit,  said  against  him.  Nor  does 
it  clearly  appear  to  me  that  all  the  heroes  in  the  Dunemd 
deserve  a  place  in  Uic  list  of  votaries  of  the  goddess  of 
Dulness. 

I  have  made  this  remark  for  the  sake  of  taking  occasion 
to  caution  readers  not  to  let  themselves  be  misled  by  crit- 
ics or  commentators  ;  but,  after  endeavouring  to  fix  a  s6t 
of  rational,  clear,  and  indisputable  marks,  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  real  excellencies  or  blemishes  of  the  works  thejr 
read,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  to  read  the  critics,  but 
to  use  their  own  judgment. 

The  best  English  poets  are  Spencer ,  Milton^  SAaks- 
pearcj  frailer j  jRoxve,  Addison  and  Pope. 

I  mention  only  those  whose  writings  are  generally  in- 
nocent. \Vlt  or  genius,  when  applied  to  the  corruptii^ 
or  debauching  the  mind  or  manners  of  the  reader,  ought 
to  be  doomed  to  infamy  and  oblivion.  And  it  is  the  &• 
grace  of  our  country  and  religion,  that  such  stuff  as  thfe 
greatest  parts  of  the  works  of  a  Dryden^  or  a  Congrtve, 
and  such  like,  should  be  in  print. 

Among  the  French  there  are  several  good  ^vriters  in 
the  Belles  Lettres,  as  Cor  nettle  and  Racine^  Rolifnj  Da- 
ciery  Fenelony  Boileau  and  Moliere^  the  best  writer  of 
comedy  who  has  flourished  since  Terence ;  his  charac^ 
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bciiig  all  well  drawn,  his  moral  always  good^  and  his 
lowuagt:  chaste  and  decent. 

To  acquire  a  taste  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, travel  is  the  most  effectual  means.  But  such, 
whose  convenience  it  does  not  suit  to  go  abroad,  may  see 
some  small  collections  of  valuable  pamtings  and  statues 
in  our  own  country,  and  may  with  advantage  read  on  paint* 
ing,  and  design,  Harris^  Du  £qs,  Ricliardson^  Presnoy^ 
Ldirtu€^  the  Jesuit's  Art  of  Perspective,  De^  Pilesy  Roma 
lUuMirata^  Da  Vinci^  Gravesande  and  Ditton  on  Perspective. 

On  architectua*,  Paltadioy  de  Chambray^  Pelibieny  Se- 
boMiian^  Le  Clerk^  Pcrraultj  Freart  and  Evelyn.  And 
on  statuary,  Alberti  and  Richardson. 

SECTION  VI. 

Of  Travel. 

THERE  are  three  countries,  of  which  it  may  be  an 
advantage  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune  to  see  a  little ;  I 
mean  Holland^  France  and  Italy.  The  first,  with  a  view 
10  commerce  and.  police ;  the  second  to  the  elegance  of 
life ;  and  the  last  to  curiosities  in  art,  ancient  and  modem. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  travel,  as  well  as  other  accom« 
plishments.  And  wlierc  there  is  not  a  direct  ^view  to 
real  improvement,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  may 
Ixr  \-ery  foolishly  spent  in  rambling  over  the  world,  and 
staring  at  strange  sights. 

Ill  order  to  reap  benefit  from  travel,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cesur}'  that  a  gentleman  know  well  his  own  countr}'  be- 
•  jre  he  sets  out ;  that  nothing  he  may  meet  with  may  be 
sitrai^  to  him,  but  what  is  peculiar  to  the  place  he  travels 
through,  by  which  means  he  may  save  himself  a  great  deal 
of  otherwise  lost  labour*  This  will  also  enable  him  to  dc- 
tormine  immediately  in  what  particulars  our  own  country 
ha%  the  advantage  of  foreign  'parts,  and  the  contrary.  It 
will  also  be  necessary,  that  he  make  himself  master,  before 
he  sets  out,  of  as  much  of  the  knowledge  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  what  may  be  worthy  of  his  attention  m  them, 
as  can  be  had  in  books,  or  conversation  with  those  who 
have  travelled,  by  which  n\cans  he  will  go  properly  prepar- 
ed to  every  place,  and  every  object.     A  correspondence 

with  menof  abilities)  and  interest  in  the  places  one  is  to  go  to, 
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ought  also  to  be  established,  before  he  sets  out,  that  no 
time  may  be  lost  in  finding  out  such  after  his  arrival. 

The  principal  objects  of  inquiry  of  a  traveller  are  evi- 
dently the  characters  and  manners  of  different  nations, 
their  arts  of  government,  connexions,  and  interests,  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  different  countries,  as  to 
administration,  police,  commerce,  and  the  rest,  with  the 
state  of  literature  and  arts,  and  the  remains  of  antiquity. 
An  account  of  what  one  has  observed  in  each  diSerent 
country,  with  the  remarks  which  occurred  upon  the  spot, 
ought  to  be  constantly  kept. 

Nothing  sets  forth  to  view  more  conspicuously  the  dif- 
ference between  a  young  man  of  sense  and  a  fool,  than 
travel.  The  first  returns  from  foreign  parts  improved  in 
easiness  of  behaviour,  in  modesty,  m  freedom  of  sentir 
ment,  in  readiness  to  make  allowances  to  those  who  dif- 
fer from  him,  and  in  useful  knowledge  of  men  and  man- 
ners. The  other  brings  back  with  him  a  laced  coat,  a 
spoiled  constitution,  a  gibberish  of  broken  French  and 
Italian,  and  an  awkward  imitation  of  foreign  gestures« 

One  good  consequence  of  an  English  gentleman's  hav- 
ing seen  other  countries,  if  he  has  any  understanding, 
will  be,  his  returning  home  more  than  ever  disposed  to 
enjoy  his  own.     For  whoever  rightly  understands  where- 
in the  true  happiness  of  a  nation  consists,  will  acknonrl- 
edge,  that  these  higlily  favoured  lands,  were  they  covered 
ten  months  in  the  year  with  snow,  and  boasted  neith^ 
tree  nor    shrub,    would    have    incomparably    the    ad- 
vantage of  Italy^  with  her  orange-groves,  her  breathing^ 
statues,  and  her  melting  strains  of  music ;  of  France^ 
with  all  her  gaudy  finery  and  outside  elegance ;  and  of 
Spain^  with  her  treasures  from  the  New  World.     Who 
would  compare  with  happy  Britain^  a  country,  in  which 
even  all  these  united,  but  which  was  deprived  of  that  one, 
that  first  of  blessings,  the  glory  of  Human  Nature,  with- 
out which,  life  is  but  a  lingering  dcatli !  I  mean,  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  enjoying  in  peace  whatever  heaven 
has  lent,  of  inquiring  freely  into  sacred  truth,  and  of  war* 
shipping  the  Almighty  Father  of  All  in  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity, according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  unbiassed 
and  unterrified  by  dragoons,  by  racks,  and  fires,  and  mer- 
ciless inquisitors  ? 
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SECTIOM  VII. 

Of  the  combarative  Importance  of  the  various  Branches 
of  Knofwledge  respectively^  and  with  regard  to  different 
Banks  and  Stations. 

WE  have  thus  taken  a  cursory  view  of  science,  and 
Mcn  what  is  to  be  studied  and  learned,  in  order  to  acquhe 
the  fistinguished  and  rare  character  of  a  man  of  general 
and  universal  knowledge.  To  be  completely  master  of 
every  one  of  the  branches  I  have  here  treated  of,  only  as 
far  as  they  are  already  known,  is  what  no  one  man  ever  will 
be  cabable  of,  much  less  of  improving  them  by  new  dis- 
cm-enes  and  additions  of  his  own.  But  a  man  of  fine 
natural  parts,  a  strong  constitution,  a  turn  to  application^ 
an  easy  fortune,  a  vacant  mind,  and  who  has  had  the 
ad\-antage  of  an  early  introduction,  in  a  free  and  rational 
manner,  into  the  principles  of  the  various  parts  of  knowl- 
cdffc,  uid  of  a  set  of  learned  and  communicative  friends, 
and  of  travel ;  such  a  iHrrson  may,  in  the  course  of  a  life, 
acquire  a  masteriv  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  prin* 
cipal  parts  of  science,  so  as  to  apply  them  with  ease  and 
readiness  to  his  occasions  for  entertaining  and  instructing 
others,  as  well  as  enriching  and  aggrandizmg  hisown  mind, 
and  perfecting  his  whole  character.  Such  a  person  may 
also  mnprove  some  particular  parts  of  knowledge  by  his 
saeacity  and  industr}-. 

To  consider  only  one's  own  entertainment  and  advan- 
tage,  one  ought  rather  to  desire  a  general  knowledge  in  si 
taricty  of  wavs,  than  to  carry  any  one  particular  science 
to  great  lengths.  For  the  advantage  of  learning,  the  im- 
provement of  a  single  art  or  science  is  the  most  valuable 
to  man,  though  he  may  not  be  at  all  a  completely  accom- 
plished character. 

The  most  important  of  all  sciences,  is  ethics,  witli 
whatever  is  connected  with  them,  as  thcologj-,  history, 
the  theory  of  government,  and  the  like.  Next  to  these 
physiology  at  large,  or  whatever  comes  under  the  head  of 
pwe  and  mixed  mathematics.  Inferior  to  these  in  import- 
»ace  are  the  politer  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  architecture 
and  the  rest.  And  to  possess  ever  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of 
I»^;uages  only,  I  should  reckon  the  lowest  pitch  of  learning. 
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For  persons  of  the  mercantile  ranks  of  life,  the 
and  French  languages,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  merchants' 
accounts,  gec^raphy,  history,  and  the  theory  of  commerce, 
are  the  indispensable  branches  of  learning.     They  mar 

E ursue  the  odiers  to  what  lengths  their  circumstances  and 
risure  will  allow. 
To  accomplish  a  gentleman  for  the  bench,  or  for  the 
employment  of  a  chamber-counsellor,  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  government,  and  foundations  of  society, 
is  indispensably  necessary.  To  which  must  be  added  an 
immense  apparatus  of  knowledge  of  the  several  species  of 
law  (which  in  j^n^/am/ is  the  most  voluminous  and^ua- 
wieldy  of  all  studies ;  our  law  being  to  the  shame  of  jus* 
tice,  a  chaos,  not  an  universe)  and  almost  of  every  thing 
else,  about  which  mankind  have  any  connexion,  or  inter- 
course with  one  another.  As  I  cannot  see  the  business  of 
pleading  at  the  bar,  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  mischie- 
vous invention,  calculated  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
guising truth,  and  altogether  incapable  of  being  applied  to ' 
'  any  honest  purpose,  (for  truth  wants  no  colouring)  I  shall 
therefore  say  nothing  farther  on  the  head  of  law. 

The  physician  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  whole  body  of  Physiology.  The  main 
pillars,  on  which  he  is  to  erect  his  structure,  are  anatomy, 
chemistry,  and  botany.  But  tlie  ablest  and  most  success- 
ful of  the  faculty  have  always  acknowledged,  that  expe- 
rience is  the  only  sure  foundation  for  practice  ;  and  have 
advised  students  in  that  faculty,  rather  to  neglect  all  other 
books,  than  those,  which  contain  the  history  of  diseases, 
and  methods  of  cure,  delivered  by  those  who  have  been 
eminent  in  the  therapeutic  art. 

As  for  divines,  I  cannot  help,  with  great  submission, 
remarking,  that  there  is  no  order  of  men  whatever,  whose 
studies  and  inquiries  ought  to  be  more  uoiversal  and  exten- 
sive. Phylological  learning  has  in  my  humble  opkiion, 
been  top  much  honoured  in  being  regarded  as  almost  the 
only  necessary  accomplishment  of  the  clergy.  To  fonn 
the  important  character  of  a  teacher  of  Sacred  Truth,'  a 
dispenser  of  Divine  Knowledge ;  what  superior  natinal 
gifts,  what  noble  improvements  are  not  necessary  in  our 
f  imes,  when  the  miraculqus  powers  by  which  ChristinmlJ 
)yap  first  established  liayq  ceased !  If  it  be  the  importaot 
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business  of  tliat  sacred  order  of  men  to  labour  for  the  im- 
pfwcment  of  Human  Nature,  it  seems  highly  necessary, 
that  they  perfectly  understand  Human  Nature.     If  the 
refionnation  of  mankind  be  their  province,  they  ought  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  ^vays  of  men,  as  they  are  to  be 
learned  from  history,  and  by  conversation.     The  prevail- 
ing %-ioes  of  the  times ;  the  hindrances  to  amendment;  the 
current  errors  in  opinion ;  the  secret  springs  of  the  mind,  by 
\%'iiich  it  is  worked  to  good  or  bad  purposes ;  the  innocent 
stratagems,  by  which  mankind  are  to  be  won,  first  to  listen 
to,  and  then  to  follow  advice ;  the  gentle  arts  of  touching 
their  passions,  and  acting  upon  their  minds,  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  suit  their  various  casts  and  inclinations ; 
these  ought  to  be  so  thoroughly  understood  by  a  divine, 
that  he  may«  both  in  the  puipit,  and  in  conversation,  (by 
%vhich  last,  he  may  gain  as  many,  or  perhaps  more  pros- 
elytes to  virtue,  than  any  way)  be  completely  furnished 
for  the  instruction  and  reformation  of  mankind.  The  works 
of  nature  hold  forth  distinctly  the  glorious  Author  of  Na^ 
tune.     That  knowledge  ought  therefore  to  be  thought  a 
necessary  part  of  the  learning  of  the  sacred  dispensers  of 
religion,  suice  just  notions  of  God  are  the  foundaticm  of 
true  religion.    To  enter  deeply  into  ihe  profound  sense 
and  noble  beauties  of  Scripture,  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  languiq2;es,  in  which  the  sacred  books  were 
penned,  is  absolutely  necessar>'.     For  the  tnie  idea  of 
fireaching,  is  making  mankind  acquainted  with  Divine 
Rn-t'lation,  as  it  stands  in  the  Bible,  from  which  every 
single  doctrine  or  precept,  to  be  communiratcd  to  the  peo- 
pk,  b  to  \yc  drawn,  and  from  no  other  fountain  wliatcvcr. 
li  is  therefore  greatly  to  l>e  wished,  tliat  the  too  prevalent 
custom  of  taking  a  detached  passage  of  Scripture  as  a  mot- 
to,  and  declaiming  upon  the  subject  from  the  prcacher'ii 
own  funds,  were  changed  for  a  judicious  practical  com- 
mcnt  upon  a  connected  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  audience  might  in  time  comprehend  tlie 
l^enaal  scheme  of  Revelation,  and  to  read  the  Scriptures 
with  understanding,  so  as  to  judge  for  themselves.     To 
be  duly  qualified  for  this,  a  very  great  apparatus  of  criti- 
cal  learning,  and  knowledge  of  Oriental  Antiquity,  and 
History,  civil  and  ecclesiastic.  Is  necessary.     A  thorough 
knowledge  of  tlie  obligations  of  mordlity  being  absolutely 
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necessaiy  to  a  teacher  of  virtue,  it  is  required,  that  he  be  a 
master  in  the  science  of  ethics.  And,  as  much  more  is 
to  be  done  with  mankind  by  affecting  their  passions;  than 
by  a  cool  address  to  their  reason  (though  truth  ought  to  Be 
the  basis  of  the  pathetic)  the  principles  of  oratory  are  to 
be  well  understood  by  a  preacher.  Nor  ought  the  embel- 
lishments of  delivery  to  be  neglected,  as  (1  cannot  help 
adding  with  concern)  they  are  to  a  shameful  degree.  For 
while  the  mock  hero  of  the  theatre  studies  how  to  give  the 
utmost  force  of  utterance  to  every  syllable  of  the  fustian 
rant,  which  makes  the  bulk  of  our  stage  entertainments^ 
the  venerable  explainer  of  the  Divine  will  to  mankind, 
treats  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  deformity  of  vice,  the 
excellencies  of  a  religion  which  has  God  himself  for  its 
author,  the  endless  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  hideous  pun- 
ishments of  hell,  and  all  in  a  manner  so  unmoved  and  un- 
moving,  that,  while  the  actor  becomes  the  real  character 
he  represents,  and  c6mmands  every  passion  at  his  pleasure^ 
the  preacher  can  hardly  gain  attention ;  hardly  seems  him- 
self (if  ^e  did  not  know  it  otherwise)  to  believe  his  own 
doctrines,  or  to  care  whether  his  audience  do  or  not. 

But  to  return ;  there  is  scarce  any  branch  of  knowledge 
which  does  not,  one  way  or  other,  add  a  confirmation  to 
revealed  religion.  Which  shows,  that  if  it  were  posdble 
for  a  clergyman  to  master  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences, 
he  would  find  use  and  advantage  from  his  acquisitions. 
And  in  conversation,  what  an  ascendant  would  not  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  arts,  of  trade,  of  the  various  ways  of  life, 
give  a  reformer  of  manners  over  mankind,  for  their  advan- 
tage, when  he  could  enter  into  their  ways,  and  deal  with 
them  upon  their  own  terms  ? 

Considering  the  variety  of  requisites  for  completdy 
accomplishing  a  divine,  one  cannot  help  saying,  with  the 
apostle,  •*  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?'*  Butbe.it 
at  the  same  time  observed,  and  let  this  work,  if  it  should 
remain,  inform  posterity,  that,  by  the  confession  of  aU 
sober  and  judicious  persons,  and  to  the  confusion  of  the 
unthinking  opposers  of  religion,  and  its  dispensers,  no 
period,  since  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  could  boast  a  act 
of  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  denominations  superior  to  those 
of  BritQtn  at  this  present  time,  either  in  human  learnings 
in  knowledge  of  Scripture,  or  sanctity  of  manners.   Which 
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^^Migs  being  so,  what  words  shall  lie  Tound  e<|ual  to  the  . 
atrociausoess  of  their  giiilt,  wl)o  have  it  in  their  p>o\va 
bat  will  not  t^kc  tlic  iroublu,  to  remove  from  03"  the  neclt 
tf  ibe  dcr^y  the  galliii);  yoke  uf  subscription  to  urticlet 
crcctk,  HDtt  cuiifissioiis,  the  impositions  of  men,  in  many' 
psliculors  iinimcUigibI('>.  in  more,  incredible,  and  in  nil,  ' 
-fuoufe?    If  Holy  Scri[)lurf  be,  as  declared   in  thfrj 

i  ol'the  church  oi Engiand,  HiQ  only,  ami  tlie  suT 
tiulc  of  faith. 

tThc/Wrnf  oriKinal,  and  Septuagint  translation  of  tL_ 

OW  Tcstamuil,  tJne  Nc%v  in  the  original  Greeks  wiUj 
Beza'a  Latin;  and  Tai/hr's  /icfircw  Concordance,  and 
Seimidut  Greek,  arc  the  foundation  of  a  clergyman*! 
Ubnrj. 

Some  oflhc  liest  commentators  of  Scripture,  are  Erat, 
taust  Hexa,  Grotiui,  and  the  authors  in  the  coUectiai 
caUcd  Critict  Sacn  abridged  in  Pooie^s  Synoposis.  Thi 
worlu  of  the  following  uTtters  are  al^  valuable,  vi%.  Mea 
P^Unekj  Mxmmoiid,  tlic  J-'ratrcs  I'oionii,  l^orstius.  Soph* 
liot,  C'almel,  IVfiitby,  Ainrtvorth,  ATnetot 
!,  Fylc,  Pierce,  Taylor,  Benson,  LoWma$ 
"wtiiity  Sacra;  A>Ki/t7t6W/onSvIcct  Texti 


iks  mentioned  under  the  heads  of  politi 
__  jby.und  utlier  parts  of  knowkx^,  whid 
i  oi^Iu  to  be  n  ithout,  and  besides  those  rCi 
'jmmctMJcd  under  the  aniclcs,  ethics,  and  church  history^] 
^■c  foUoKtag  ought  by  any  means  to  have  a  place  in  t~ 
tludy  of  o'crv-  divirte ;  being  Uic  best  lielps  for  understand 
la^  those  parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  to  him  e&sentia' 
'  :.  Josephus  ;  P/ii/o  JutLtiis :  StiUingfieet''&  Origines 
Pn.ileaux'%  and  S/utckJonfi  Connexions;  Spend 
i  Laws  of  the  Jezvt,  Urotiui',  IjOckc\,  C'onybeore'i 
tm,  Jenkins^,  Paster's,  Jtensvn'n,  iiartAjer'»,  ImUU 
:,Duc/iars,Jortm''s,&nd  Chaadier'%  Dciam 
;  C'&u-jtconNaturatandKo'calcdRcligioi 
La'log}- ;  Pymer'h  Representation  of  Repeal*) 
lAfi/iiir\  Hiwory  of  the  Propagation  of  Chri« 
w'%,  Edwards',  and  If'atts'  Suneys  of  ihl 
>cnsaiiunV^ul  Kcvebtion  examined  witli  cm 

t  ii  with  no  miuU  pleasure  tliat  all  sinccic  lovers  of 
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tnith  observe  the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  in  our  later 
and  more  improved  times,  bravely  asserting  the  noble  and 
manly  liberty  of  rejecting  hypotheses  in  philosophy,  and 
systems  in  religion ;  ana  daring  to  appeal,  from  conjec- 
ture in  the  former,  and  human  authority  in  the  latter,  to 
the  works  of  God  in  the  natural  world,  and  his  ward  in 
Scripture,  the  only  pure  and  uncorrupted  fountains,  from 
whence  the  candid  and  inquisitive  mind  may  draw  the 
wholesome  stream  of  imsophisticated  knowledge.  That 
a  worm  of  the  earth  should  pretend  to  impose  upon  his 
fellow  creature  the  poor  invention  of  his  troubled  fimcy 
for  the  sacred  truth  of  God,  while  the  blessed  volume  of 
Divine  Revelation  itself  lies  open  to  every,  ej'e,  is  a  de* 
gree  of  presumption,  which  could  scarce  have  been  ex- 
pected. And  yet  it  is  notorious,  that,  by  means  of  hu- 
man interposition,  the  Divine  scheme  has,  especially  in 
one  church,  been  so  egregiously  perverted,  as  to  be  well 
ni^h  defeated  of  its  gracious  intention.  But  all  societies^ 
who  have  in  any  degree,  infringed  the  freedom  of  inquiiy, 
have  violated  truth,  and  injured  the  cause  of  religion* 
Nor  only  they,  who  have  had  power  to  back  with  threat- 
enings  and  punishments  their  own  invented  and  imposed 
doctrines,  but  all  who  have  made  Holy  Scripture  a  sub- 
ject of  party  zeal  and  have  loaded  the  world  with  systems 
piled  on  systems,  and  confounded  the  understandings  of 
mankind  with  subtle  distinction,  and  voluminous  contro- 
versies, are  to  be  considered  as  nuisances  in  the  world  of 
letters  and  their  works  be  left  a  prey  to  the  book*  worm. 
A  clergyman  has  no  occasion  to  crowd  his  library  with 
systematic  or  polemic  lumber.  Such  authors  may  dis. 
tract  his  understanding ;  but  will  not  enlighten  it.  If  he 
cannot  in  the  Sacred  books,  with  the  help  of  the  best 
commentators,  read  the  truth  of  God,  he  will  not  find  it 
in  human  systems  and  controversies. 

People  of  fortune  are  peculiarly  inexcusable,  if  they 
neglect  the  due  improvement  of  their  minds  in  the  most 
general  and  extensive  manner.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented, that  no  rank  is  more  deficient  in  this  respect  than 
that  of  the  rich  and  great.  *  That  they,  who  pretend  to  set 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  world,  should  be  obliged  to 
own  themselves  generally  inferior  to  those  they  call  their 
inferiors  in  the  very  accomplishments  which  give  the  most 
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just  pretensions  to  su{>criority !  What  can  be  more  shame'* 
ful !  The  niiin  of  business  may  plead  for  his  excuse,  that 
he  has  wanted  the  necessary  leisure  for  improving  himself 
by  study ;  the  man  of  narrow  fortune,  that  he  could  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  education,  books,  and  travel ;  but  what 
can  a  lord  plead  in  excuse  for  his  ignorance,  except  that 
he  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  waste  his  time  and 
1m  fioftune,  upon  wenches,  horses,  dogs,  players,  fiddlers, 
aid -flstterers  ? 

The  proper  and  peculiar  study  of  a  person  of  high  rank 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  interest  of  his  countr}-.  But  a 
man  of  condition  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  no  part  of 
useful  or  ornamental  knowledge. 

I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  several  ranks 
of  li&f  and  the  peculiar  and  indispensable  scientific  aC' 
coaaplisbments  of  each  respectively,  by  adding,  what  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated,  That  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
morality  and  Christianity  is  the  noblest  endowment  of 
every  man  and  woman  of  every  nmk  and  order.  A 
strong  and  thorough  sense  of  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  uni- 
versal virtue  and  goodness,  as  the  only  means  of  happi- 
ness,  ought  to  be  worked  into  the  understanding,  ihe 
will,  and  every  faculty  of  every  rational  mind  in  the 
univ 


SECTION  VIII. 

Miscellaneous  Cautions  and  Directions  Jar  the  Conduct  qf 

Study. 

I  WILL  add  to  what  I  liave  said  on  that  part  of  the 
Dignity  of  Life,  which  consists  in  the  improvement  of 
the  mind  by  knowledge,  a  few  brief  remarks,  chiefly  on 
die  errors  which  people  commonly  rim  hito  in  study, 
which  are  the  causes  of  dieir  failing  of  the  end  they  have 
in  view. 

First,  reading,  or  rather  running  through  a  multitude 
of  books,  without  choice  or  distinction,  is  not  the  way  to 
icquirc  real  improvement  in  knowledge.  It  is  only  what 
«T  digest,  and  understand  clearly,  that  is  ours.  And  it  is 
not  possible,  that  an  insatiable  devourer  of  books  can  luivc 
time  to  examine,  recollect,  and  dispose  in  his  head  all  he 

3  C 
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reads*  The  judgment  of  reading  is,  to  make  one's  self 
master  of  a  few  of  the  best  books  on  a  subject ;  in  doing 
which,  a  man  of  a  tolerable  apprehension  will  have  acquir- 
ed clear  notions  of  it,  or  at  least  of  the  great  lines  and  prin- 
cipal heads  of  it. 

Some  men  of  abilities  run  into  the  error  of  grasping  at 
too  great  an  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  without  nz-r 
ing  upon  one  study,  with  a  view  to  pursue  it  a  competent 
length.  Life  is  short  and  uncertain,  and  awful  and  im- 
portant the  work  to  be  done  in  it.  £very  man  has  his 
proper  busiiiess  as  a  citizen,  and  his  proper  study  as  a 
man,  to  pursue.  The  knowledge  more  indispensably 
necessary  to  one's  particular  rank  and  profession,  and 
that  which  every  man  ought  to  be  completely  master  of,  I 
mean,  of  his  duty,  and  means  of  happiness,  are  absolute- 
ly to  be  made  sure  of.  And  this  will  not  leave  to  any, 
but  people  of  leisure  and  fortune,  an  opportunity  of  ex* 
patiating  at  lai^e  in  pursuit  of  science.  No  man  can 
hope  to  excel  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Few  are  able  to  ex- 
cel in  one  single  branch  of  knowledge.  And  by  taking  in 
too  large  a  scope,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  can  go  but 
inconsiderable  lengths  in  all,  and  accordingly  become  mere 
smatterers  in  every  thing,  knowing  in  nothing.   . 

To  avoid  this  error,  the  rule  is  easy.  *Be  sure  that  you 
understand  one  thing,  before  you  proceed  to  another: 
And  take  care  that  you  allow  for  forgetfulness.  What 
you  understand  pretty  well  now,  a  few  years  hence 
(if  you  drop  that  study)  will  not  stand  so  clear  in  your 
mind  as  at  present.  VVhat  apprehension  can  you  there- 
fore  expect  to  have,  at  some  distance  of  time  hence,  of 
what  you  do  not  now  clearly  understand.  The  view  in  edu- 
cation is  very  different  from  that  of  study  in  mature  life. 
In  education,  the  business  is  to  (^en  the  mind  to  receive 
the  first  principles  of  various  knowledge,  to  furnish  it  with 
the  instrumental  sciences,  to  habituate  it  to  application, 
and  accustom  it  to  exert  itself  with  ease  upon  all  kinds  of 
researches,  rather  than  to  carry  any  one  branch  of  knowledge 
to  perfection,  which  is  not  indeed  practicable  at  an  imma- 
ture age.  The  intention,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  study  of 
the  more  manly  parts  of  science,  in  adult  age,  is  to  furnish 
the  mind  with  a  comprehensive  and  distinct  knowledge  of 
whatever  may  be  u^ul  or  ornamental  to  tlic  understand- 
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^K.  Then-'ibrc  it  is  plnin,  quite  difTcrcnt  schemes  arc  tAfl 
be  pursued  in  study  at  those  iwo  different  periods  of  [UKfl 
This  nccessarj-  distinction  is  vitv  little  attended  to.  Ac-I 
cordingly  the  ide-j,  which  many  educators  of  youth  seetftV 
to  h;ivc  formed  of  ihfirprovincf,  is,  plunging  a  raw  boy  toa  1 
much  greater  depth  in  languages,  than  he  will  ever,  at  any  J 
pt-riod  of  life,  beihc  better  for,  and  neglecting  thenecessary  a 
wock  of  bring  an  early  foundulion  of  general  itnprov^a 
mcnt.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  notion  formed  bjrj 
many  grown  persons,  of  learning,  is  only  the  reading  afti 
infinite  number  of  books  ;  so  th;it  they  may  have  it  to  ^jvfl 
ihcj-  \avc  read  them,  though  they  arc  nothing  the  wiser  for  it.  fl 
As  some  readers  arc  for  grasping  at  all  science,  sQil 
others  confine  their  researches  to  one  single  article.  YrtH 
is  is  certain,  dwt  to  excel  in  any  single  art  or  science,  bcin^n 
wholly  ignorant  of  all  others,  is  not  tlic  complete  improve^fl 
nwnt  of  the  mind.  Besides,  some  of  the  different  parfal 
of  knowkdgc  are  so  connected  togctlier,  and  so  nccc^saijj 
lo  one  another,  tliat  they  cannot  be  (>eparated.  In  ordc^| 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  morality,  and  religioi|J 
(a  study  which  might  the  best  pretend  to  exelude  a|H 
olhrrs,  as  bcii^  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  than  auf 
.  aduen)  •cToal  col  latcTal  ht-lps  an;  necessary,  as  languages^  1 
Afatary,  ind  natuml  philosophy.  I 

l;  There  ts  no  part  of  tnowleclge,  that  has  been  singly  aCt  I 
^  for  the  whole  improvement  of  the  mind  so  much  iis  1 
deal  kaming.     Time  wiis  when  Latin,  Greet,  and  1 
"  B  were  the  whole  of  education,  and  they  are  by  some  I 
'  minds,  wliich  have  fiad  little  culture  of  any  I 
,  thought  so  still.     But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  th^  I 

I  at  last  be  wise  enough  to  sec,  that,  in  order  to  1 

I  fall  improvement  of  Uic  mind,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  I 
e  enter  the  porch  of  knowledge,  but  that  he  prtKccdJ 
jm  the  htudy  of  words  lu  th;tT  of  things.  | 

The  pursuit  of  too  many  different  and  inconsistent  stud-  I 
If,  3t  once  is  vtny  pn-jitdiciul  to  itiorough  improvement.  1 
The  human  mind  is  so  formed,  that,  without  di^inction,  1 
mttlr-.d.  Olid  order,  nothing  can  be  clearly  apjinhetuled  bqrl 
''.  Many  readers  take  a  delight  in  heaping  up  in  thdri 
miixl-.  a  cumbrous  mass  of  mere  unconnected  truths.  Ml 

Lif  a  man  should  gtl  togrth»T  a  quantity  of  stones,  bricla,! 
mortv,  tim ben,  boards  and  oUier  materials,  without  ooyi 
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design  of  ever  putting  them  together  into  a  regular  build- 
ing. 

Some  read  by  fits  and  starts,  and,  leaving  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  particular  study  or  inquir)',  lose  all  the  labour 
they  had  bestowed,  and  never  pursuing  any  one  subject 
to  a  period,  have  their  head  filled  only  with  incoherent 
bits  and  scraps. 

To  prevent  a  turn  to  rambling  and  sauntering,  without 
being  able  to  collect  your  thoughts,  or  fix  them  on  any 
one  subject,  the  studies  of  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and 
logic,  in  youth,  ought  to  have  been  pursued.  But,  if  you 
have  missed  of  that  advantage,  you  may  constrain  yourself 
at  times  to  study  hard  for  some  hours,  with  a  fixed  reso- 
lution, upon  no  account  whatever  to  give  over,  till  the 
time  is  out.  By  this  means  you  will  come  at  lei^th  to  be 
able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  close  application.  But  after 
forty  years  of  age,  never  think  of  going  on  with  study, 
\yhen  it  gpes  against  the  grain ;  nature  at  that  time  of  life, 
will  not  be  thwarted. 

With  some  men,  study  is  mere  inquiry,  no  matter 
about  what.  And  a  discovery  is  to  them  the  same,  whether 
it  be  of  an  important  truth,  or  of  somewhat  merely  curious, 
or  perhaps  not  even  entertaining  to  any  but  such  dull  im- 
aginations as  their  own.  Such  readers  resemble  that  spe- 
cies of  people,  which  the  Spectator  distinguishes  by  the 
title  of  Quidnuncs^  who  pass  tlieir  lives  in  inquiring  after 
news,  with  no  view  to  any  thing,  but  merely  hearing 
somewhat  new. 

Were  the  works  of  the  learned  to  be  retrenched  of  all 
their  superfluities  and  specious  urifiing,  learning  would 
soon  be  reduced  into  a  much  narrower  compass.  The 
voluminous  verbal  critips,  laborious  commentators,  po- 
lemical writers,  whose  works  have,  for  several  centuries, 
made  the  presses  groan,  would  then  shrink  into  sixpenny 
pamphlets,  and  pocket  volumes. 

Such  a  degree  of  laziness  as  will  not  allow  one  to  in- 
quire carefully  into  the  sense  of  an  author ;  impatience, 
inattention,  rambling,  are  dispositions  in  a  reader,  which 
effectually  prevent  his  improvement,  even  though  he 
should  upon  the  whole  spend  as  much  time  over  his  books^ 
as  another,  who  shall  actually  become  extensively  learned* 
Some  consider  readbg  a3  a  ipere  amusement,  so  tfaala 
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to  them,  the  most  diverting  book  is  the  best.  Such  read- 
en  lia%'ing  no  view  to  the  cultivation  of  their  understand- 
iiq^,  there  is  no  need  to  offer  them  any  directions  for  the 
oondoct  of  study.  The  very  great  number  of  novels  and 
talcs,  which  are  continually  publishing,  encourage  in  peo- 
ple a  trifling  and  idle  turn  of  mind,  for  which  the  present 
age  is  eminently  remarkable,  which  makes  any  direct  ad* 
dress  to  their  understandings  unacceptable ;  and  nothing 
can  pkase  or  gain  their  attention,  that  is  not  seasoned  with 
some  amusement,  set  off*  in  some  quaint  or  artificial  man- 
ner, or  does  not  senx  to  execute  some  silly  passion. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult,  than  to  come  at  a  right 
j  udgment  of  our  own  abilities.  It  is  commonly  observed, 
that  ignorant  people  are  often  extremely  conceited  of  their 
own  fancied  knowledge.  An  ignorant  person,  having  no 
manner  of  notion  of  the  vast  extensiveness  of  science,  con- 
cludes he  has  mastered  the  whole,  because  he  knows  not, 
that  there  b  any  thing  to  be  learned  beyond  the  little  he 
has  learned.     But  it  will  take  manv  years  studv  onlv  to 

9  J  mm 

know  how  much  there  is  to  be  studied  and  inquired  into, 
and  to  go  through  what  is  already  known ;  and  the  most 
learned,  best  know,  how  much  beyond  all  tliat  is  known, 
is  quite  out  of  reach  of  human  sagsicity.  There  is  indied 
an  infinity  of  things,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  ihc  word,  of 
which  wc  cannot  even  know  our  own  ignorance,  not  being 
at  ail  within  the  reach  of  our  ideas  in  our  pR*sent  state. 

That  a  young  person  may  not  run  into  the  egregious, 
though  common  error,  at  the  time  of  life,  of  fancying 
himself  the  most  knowing  person  in  the  world,  before  he 
has  gone  half  way  through  the  first  principles,  or  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  let  him  converse  with  a  person  emi- 
nent in  each  branch  of  science,  and  leani  from  him  what 
labour  he  must  bestow,  what  books  he  must  read,  what 
experimaits  he  must  tr}\   what  calculations  he  must  go 
thmugh,  what  controversies  he   must  examine,  what  er- 
nire  be  must  avoid,  what  collections  he  must  make,  what 
logical  reasonings  he  must  pursue,  what  close  resem- 
tihnce  in  subjects  he  must  distinguish  from  one  another, 
ttid  so  forth.  And  after  he  has  gone  through  all  that  an  able 
'lusttr  in  each  science  has  prescribed,  and  has  learned  all 
^t  is  to  lie  learned,  and  seen  that  all  our  learning  is  but  Ig- 
i^QRuice,  then  let  him  be  proud  of  hb  knowledge,  if  he  can. 
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The  universal  smatterer  knows  nothing  to  the  bottom. 
The  man  of  one  science,  on  the  contrar}- ,  makes  that  every 
thing,  solves  ail  dii&culties  by  it,  resolves  all  thinp^  into 
it ;  hke  the  musician  and  dancing  master  in  Moliere  who 
labour  to  prove,  that  the  welfare  of  states,  and  happiness 
of  the  world,  depend  wholly  on  the  cultivation  df  those 
two  elegancies. 

Some  men  seem  to  have  minds  too  narrow  to  apprehend 
any  subject  without  first  cramping  and  hampering  it. 
Nothing  great  or  generous  can  find  room  in  their  souls. 
They  view  things  bit  by  bit,  as  one  who  looks  through  a 
miscroscope.  A  man  of  such  a  character  may  know  some 
subjects  more  minutely  than  one  who  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  a  great  man,  and  yet  such  a  one  must  be  ack- 
nowledged to  be  a  person  of  very  mean  accomplish- 
ments. For  it  is  not  having  a  heap  of  unanimated  knowl- 
edge in  one's  head,  but  having  the  command  of  it»  and 
being  capable  of  applying  and  exerting  it  in  a  masterly 
manner,  that  denominates  a  truly  great  and  highly  accom- 
plished mind. 

Men's  natural  tempers  have  a  very  great  influence  over 
their  way  of  thinking.     Sanguine  people,  for  example,  sec 
every  thing  ver}'  suddenly,  and  often  very  clearly  in  one 
lit^ht.     But  they  do  not  always  take  time  to  view  a  com- 
plex subject  on  all  sides,  and   in  every  light ;  without 
which,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  any  thing  about  it 
With  certaint} .     These  tempers,  when  joined  with  weak 
judgments,  make  wild  work  in  matters  of  inquiry  and 
learning.     For  through  haste  and  eagerness,  they  lay  false 
foundations,  or  raise  superstructures  upon  nothing.    San* 
guine  tempers,  however,  are  generally  found  to  be  thefil* 
test  for  action,  and  without  a  considerable  degree  of  aeal 
and  warmth,  men  seldom  carry  any  great  design  into  exe- 
cution. * 

Men  of  cold  saturnine  tempers  are  generally  slow  and 
laborious  in  their  researches,  doubtful  and  undetermined 
in  their  opinions,  and  awkward  at  applying  their  discove- 
ries and  observations  for  the  general  advantage  of  knoirf- 
edge,  and  of  mankind.  But  if  the  miner  did  not  dig  up 
the  ore,  the  curious  artist  could  not  fashion  the  metal  into 
utensils  and  instruments  necessarj'  in  life.  The  laborious 
searcher  at^ter  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  man  of  genius* 
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Far  it  ta  from  bim  that  he  has  the  miitcrials  he  works  u] 
iMi,  which  he  wotikl  not  hiniMiif  besitow  tlic  drudgery 
ictfchiDg  after.  Fi>r  a  laborious  turn  is  vcr}'  rarely  ton 
<o  KCtHnpatiy  brightness  of  guiiiii^. 

tiome  pcuplc*;i  reuding  iicvcr  goes  beyond  ihc  bulk  of 
pjinphlct,  >v  tu)  do  not  for  all  that  quit  tlicir  pretcnsioiis 
lu  disputing  and  arguing.  But  conversation  alone  docs  n( 
goiiccp  enough  tu  lay  a  solid  foundation  of  knonlulgei 
nor  donrcading  alunc  fully  ansu'cr  the  purpose  ofdigci  ~ 
ti^  and  rendering  our   knoivlcdgc  useful.     Rcitding 
necessary  to  get  at  the  fundamenuil  principles  of  a  sciei 
And  the  cairful  perusal  of  a  few  capititl  books  is  suftcii 
for  thu  purpuv:.     Afterwards  to  talk  over  the  subji 
with  B  set  of  intelligent  men,  is  the  be&t  method  for  e: 
tending  ottc'a  viewii  of  it.     For  ui  an  evening's  conv< 
mion,  vou  may  learn  the  subiitance  of  what  each  of  yoi 
friends  Ws  apcnt  many  months  in  studying. 

If  you  can  find  one  or  moK'  ingenious,  learned,  and  coi 
munt'jaii\e  friends,  with  whom  to  converse  upon  curioi 
I  <      i    '    '  itiK-cls,  tu  hear  their  opinions,  and  ask 
.    iv  of  those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  a 
1.  ■  i;  .A  ilic  scat  of  the  muses^  are  qualified  lo 
Lt  J  ou  lite  shonest  way  thither ;  if  you  can  find  in  the 
yUce  where  you  live,  &uch  a  set  of  friends,  witti  whom  to 
converse  fredy  and   witJiout  tlie  tnimmcis  of  systematic 
c  rules,  you  will  find  more  improvement,  in 
,  from  such  society,   than  from  twenty  yi 
f  study. 

e  choa^e  only  to  read  on  wliat  tlwry  call  the  ortho-' 
that  is,  books   in  defence  of  those  opinions 
I  ifac  bulb  of  people  receive  without  examining. 
~*"dude,  «  great  number  of  people  cannot  be  — " 
Others  take  for  gnuited,  thai  wliatcver 
frceivLtl.  must  be  wrong.     Surh  reatlcrs 
►  peruse  wlutevcr  comes  out  i^inst  articles, 
,  or  rclij^ion  in  general.     But  tliey  do  not  take 
»  (ji^e  the  defenders  of  them  llie  hearing.     Al 
~c  t&  no  doubt,  but  prejudice  is  c()ually  wrong  oft' 
;  and  in  our  times,  tlierc  are  almost  as  many 
I  uoinst,  a»  in  favour  of,  formerly  received 
Tni-re  is  nothing  commendable  io  belie 
t  mic,  unless  that  belief  be  the  cBixt  of  txamii 
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lion.    Nor  is  there  any  merit  in  opposing  error,  if  such 
opposition  is  accidental,  and  the  effect  of  prejudice. 

In  establishing  a  set  of  principles,  most  people  let 
themselves  be  biassed  by  prejudice,  passion,  educadony 
^iritual  guides,  common  opinion,  supposed  orthodoxy, 
or  almost  any  thing.  And  after  having  been  habituated 
to  a  particular  way  of  thinking  which  they  took  up  with^ 
out  examination,  they  can  no  more  quit  it,  than  thsyican 
change  the  features  of  their  faces,  or  the  make  of  .their 
persons.  To  come  at  truth,  one  ought  to  begin  with 
throwing  out  of  his  mind  every  attachment  to  eithcs  side, 
and  bring  himself  to  an  absolute  indifierence  which  is 
true,  or  which  false.  He  who  washes  an  opinion  ta  be 
true,  is  in  danger  of  being  misled  into  the  belief  of  it  upon 
insufficient  grounds ;  and  he  who  wishes  it  to  be  fidae,  is 
likely  to  reject  it  in  spite  of  sufficient  evidencefor  its  truth. 
To  observe  some  men  studying,  reading,  aiding,' tand 
writing  wholly  on  one  side,  without  giving  the  other  a.&ir 
hearing,  making  learning  a  "party  affiiir,  and  stirring  up 
faction  against  truth,  one  would  imagine,  their  minds 
were  not  made  like  those  of  most  rational  beings,  of  ifiiich 
truth  is  the  pro^^er  object ;  but  that  it  gave  them  a  ploaaure 
to  be  deceived.  •-.'•..: 

Though  it  is  the  business  and  the  very  characOer  of  .a 
wise  man,  to  examine  both  sides,  to  hear  diffisrent^  opin- 
ions, and  sesarch  for  truth  even  among  the  rubbish,  of  «r. 
ror ;  yet  there  are  numberless  books,  which  I  cannot  think 
the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  that  leaves  no  mom 
for  tedious  trifling,  will  admit  of  examining  with  the  care 
that  must  be  bestowed  in  -trying  to  find  out  the  authoc's 
meaning,  and  to  learn  somewhat  from  him.  As.  soaie 
writers,  so  to  speak,  never  go  deep  enough  to  draw  faJoad 
of  a  subject ;  so  others  refine  and  subtilize  away  idl  that 
tlie  understanding  can  lay  hold  of.  The  logicians  and  mettU 
physicians,  with  their  substantial  forms,  and  intentional 
species;  the  Malebranches  and  Behmens\  Whatfniit 
there  is  to  be  got  from  reading  such  writers,  istomei*ia« 
conceivable.  For  the  fate  of  all  such  refinements  is^  to 
be  found  partly  unintelligible,  partly  absurd,  and  poEtfy 
of  no  manner  of  consequence  toward  the  discovery  of  aiqr 
new  truth.    . 

Some  men  have  the  misfortune  of  an  awkard,  and  as 
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U  were  a  left-banded  way  of  thinking  and  apprc 
things.  A  ^rcat  thought  in  such  minds  is  not  a  great 
tboti^L  For  what  is  in  itscir  clear  and  distinct,  to  such 
iDcn  i^^pcun  dim  and  confused.  'I'hose  ^ntlemen  jre 
miifluily  given  to  finding  difficulties  in  the  clearest  points. 
and  arc  f^^'  collectors  of  ai^uments^ro  and  con.  But 
"c  kboufs  have  no  tendency  to  give  either  thcmselvc*  J 
Mj.  Mtisfuction  in  any  one  subject  of  inquirj'.  I] 
■be  ihcir  delight  to  darken,  rather  than  enlighten, 

f  of  educatioii,  or  of  so  much  culture  as  is  nece*  J 

«By  fcr  habituating  the  mind  to  wield  its  faculties,  islbeJ 
SMM  sort  of  disadrdutage,  for  finding  out  and  comniu.J 
nicating  intricate  truth,  as  a  raw  recruit's  never  havii^4| 
teamed  the  military  exercise,  is  for  his  performing  the 
novraieots  properly  in  a  review  or  a  battle.  It  is  there- 
fore nutter  of  compassion  to  see  silly  people,  without  the 
icast  improvement  by  education,  without  the  advantage 
oven  of  firiit  principles,  striking  slap-dash  at  points  of  sci-  I 
encc,  of  which  tliey  do  not  so  much  as  understand  what,  i 
it  i»thcy  would  affirm  or  deny  ;  disputing  and  confutinnJ 
gainst  thoM,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  a  particul^fl 
Btody:  preteiiding,  |>crhaps  the  first  moment  they  everfl 
thought  of  >  subject,  to  see  through  the  whole  of  it ;  takingji 
upon  thcni  to  make  use  of  arguments,  a  sort  of  tools,  >  1 
which  they  have  no  more  command  of  than  I  should  dTi  J 
mjbe  helm  of  a  slitp,  in  u  tcmi)est.  The  shortest  way  oft  I 
^H^Mfaingadisputcwithpeople,  who  will  Ix-  meddling  withi  j 
Mvkt  you  knoiv  to  be  out  of  their  depth,  is  to  tell  them«f  1 
what  reuding  and  study  you  have  bcstmvcd  upon  it,  and-  1 
iltstiitiUyou  do  not  Uiink  yourself  sufficiently  master  of  I 
the  nibjccl.  If  your  antagonist  hasany  mudesly,  he  niuit.  i 
be  scDublc,  tlut  ii  is  arrogance  in  him  to  pretend,  witb**J 
out  all  the  necessary  advantages,  to  understand  a  subjecta 
bcUer  than  one.  who  hasliad  tliem.  M 

Men  of  business,  and  men  of  pleasure,  even  if  thqM 
have  had  their  minds  in  their  youth  opetiied  by  cducatioo^ 
and  put  in  (he  way  of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  gcnenUn^ 
(i»iiid  aJ'terwardstolu»e  the  luibii  of  close  thinking  anjfl 
fCMOning.  But  no  one  is  less  capable  of  !tearching  into^ 
or  communicating  truih,  ilian  he  who  has  been  from  hiM 
csHicM  yoKth  brought  up,  as  most  of  the  great  are,  iu 
plnnin:  and  follv.  fl 

en  ■ 
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There  is  no  single  obstacle,  which  stands  in  the  Way  of 
more  i>cople  in  the  search  of  truth,  than  pride.  They 
have  once  declared  themselves  of  a  particular  opinion ;  and 
they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  think  they  could  pos^Uy 
lie  in  the  wrong.  Consequently  they  cannot  penmade 
themselves  of  the  necessity  of  re-examining  the  foundiAions 
of  their  opinions.  To  acknowledge,  and  give  up  their 
error,  would  be  a  still  severer  trial.  But  the  tnith  is,  there 
is  moi^  greatness  of  mind  in  candidly  giving  up  a  mistake, 
thlEin  would  have  appeared  in  escaping  it  at  first,  if  not  a 
very  shameful  one.  The  surest  way  of  avoiding  error,  ia» 
careful  examination.  The  best  way  of  leaving  room  fiir 
a  change  of  opinion,  which  should  always  be  provided  fiir, 
is  to  be  modest  in  delivering  one's  sentiments.  A  man 
may,  without  confusion,  give  up  an  opinion,  which  he 
declared  without  arrogance.  ' 

The  ease  of  those,  whose  secular  interests  have  engaged 
them  to  declare  themselves  of  a  certain  party ;  where  con- 
science  is  not  allowed  to  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heuid 
on  the  side  of  candid  and  diligent  examination,  is  the  most 
remediless  of  any.  Those  men  have  nothing  for  it  but  to 
find  out  plausible  ai^iments  for  their  pre-established-apin- 
ions,  find  themselves  obliged  not  to  examine  whether  their 
notions  be  true;  but  to  contrive  ^vays  and  means  to  make 
them  true  in  spite  of  truth  itself.  If  they  ha|>pen  to  be  in 
the  right,  so  much  the  better  for  them.  If  in  an  error, 
havmg  set  out  with  their  backs  upon  truth,  the  longer 
they  travel,  the  farther  they  are  from  it;  the  more  ti&y 
study,  the  more  they  are  deceived. 

There  are  some  men  of  no  settled  way  of  thinking  at 
all ;  but  change  opinions  with  every  pamphlet  they  rnid. 
To  get  rid  of  thi^  unmanly  fickleness,  the  Miiy  is,  to  labour 
to  furnish  the  mind  early  with  a  set  of  rational  well  ground* 
cd  principles,  which  will,  generally  speaking,  lead  to  rea- 
sonable consequences.  Take  for  an  example  the  foUow- 
ing  one  among  many.  "  The  only  end  of  a  true  religioB 
^^  must  be  to  perfect  the  human  nature,  and  lead  mankind 
to  happiness.' '  The  reader  must  perceive  at  once,  that 
such  a  fundamental  principle  will  serve  to  discover  and 
expose  almost  all  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  fidse  relt- 

S'ons,  and  those  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  trucr, 
nd  so  of  other  general  principles. 
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Artful  declamations  have  often  fatal  effects  in  misleading 
ii«ak  readers  from  the  truth.  A  taknt  at  orator}^  is  therCr 
lore  a  very  mischievous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  ill-dis- 


man.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  a  reader,  wlien  he  has 
pradiictions  of  genius  put  into  liis  hands,  to  examine  ail 
the  peculiar  notions  lie  finds  in  such  writings,  stripping 
them  of  their  ornaments  to  the  bare  tliought ;  which,  if 
it  will  stand  the  test  of  cool  reason,  is  to  be  received ;  if 
noi^  the  style  it  is  clotlied  in  ought  to  gain  it  no  favour ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  rejected  with  Indignation.  Wit,  hu- 
mour, and  raillery,  have  done  infinite  mischief  among 
Mipcrficial  readers.  Of  which  talents  some  authors  have 
such  a  command,  as  to  be  capable  of  working  up  unthink- 
ing and  unprincipled  people  to  believe  or  practice  wliatever 
thry  please. 

Strive  to  understand  things  as  they  are  in  themselves. 
Do  not  think  of  conceiving  of  them  otherwise  than  accord* 
ing  to  their  real  natures.  Do  not  labour  to  explain  reli. 
gion  by  chemistry,  to  reduce  morals  to  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, or  to  think  of  eternal  rectitude  as  an  arbitrary  or 
fKrtitiOUs  Gonatitution.  The  nature  of  diings  will  not  be 
fovccd.  Bring  your  understanding  to  thenu  Do  not 
think  of  reducing  them  to  vour  hypothesis ;  unless  you  be 
indiAcrent  about  true  knowledge,  and  mean  only  to  amuse 
yourself  with  a  jeu  d*  esprit. 

In  reading,  labour  to  get  into  the  full  sense  of  the  au* 
thor's  principal  terms,  and  the  truths  affirmed  in  his  pro- 
positiona.  After  that,  observe  whether  he  proves,  or 
only  affirms  roundly ;  whctlier  what  he  says  is  built  on 
fancy,  or  on  truth,  and  the  nature  of  things.  And  do  not 
pirtcnd  to  believe  him  one  hair's  breadtli  beyond  what  you 
undeist-md :  you  cannot  if  you  would. 

In  conversation,  or  writing,  if  you  mean  to  give  or 
leoeivc  information,  aiccunitely  define  your  terms.  Keep 
to  the  original  sense  you  affixed  to  them.  Use  no  tautology. 
Think  in  time  what  objections  may  be  made  to  what  you 
going  to  urge.  Let  truth  be  your  sole  view.  Dcs- 
the  pleasure  of  conquering  your  antagonist.  Pro- 
nounce modestly,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  a  retreat.  Keep 
yooTKlf  superior  to  passion  and  peevishness.  Yield  what- 
ever you  can,  that  your  antagonist  may  see  you  do  not 
dispute  for  contention's  sake.     When  you  have  argued 
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the  matter  fully,  and  neither  can  bring  over  the  otfaer^, 
drop  the  subject  amicably,  mutually  agreeing  to  diflfer.  ' 

{f  you  would  thoroughly  re-examine  a  subject  of  import* 
ance,  fancy  it  to  be  quite  new  to  you  before  you  begin  to  in- 
quire into  it.  Throw  out  of  your  mind  all  your  formerno- 
tions  of  it ;  and  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  an  honest  Acfion, 
to  whom  a  missionary  is  explaining  the  christian  religion. 
Take  every  single  thought  to  pieces,  and  reduce  every 
complex  idea  to  its  simples*  Get  into  the  author's  precise 
sense  in  every  general  term  he  uses.  .  Strip  his  thoughts 
bare  of  all  flourishes.  Turn  ever  single  point,  in  evoy 
eomplicated  subject,  all  the  ways  it  is  capable  of.  View 
ever  minute  circumstance  that  may  have  any  weighty  not 
in  one,  but  in  all  lights.  Throw  out  of  your  mind  every 
desire  or  wish,  that  may  bias  you  either  for  or  i^ainst  the 
proposition.  Shake  off  every  prejudice,  whether  in  fiiTonr 
of  or  against  the  author.  Let  the  merit  of  every  single 
argument  be  duly  v^rei^hed ;  and  do  not  let  yourself  be  too 
strongly  influenced  by  one  you  understand  fully,  against 
another,  which  you  do  not  so  clearly  see  through ;  qr  by 
one  you  are  familiar  with,  against  one  that  may  be  new  to 
you ,  or  not  to  your  humour.  The  weight  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  number  of  argument.  Labour  above 
all  things  to  acquire  a  clear  methodical,  and  accurate  man- 
ner of  thinking,  speaking,  or  writing.  Without  diiS| 
^tudy  is  but  fruitless  fatigue,  and  learning  useless  lumber. 

jQo  not  form  very  high  or  very  mean  notions  of  persoBS 
or  things,  where  a  great  deal  is  to  be  said  on  both  sido. 
Whatever  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ought  to  be  treated  as  sqck 
Judging  of  truth  in  the  lunlp  will  make  wild  work.  If  an 
author  pleases  you  in  one  place,  do  not  therefore  give 
yourself  up  implicitly  to  him.  If  he  blunders  in  one  plaoe, 
do  not  therefore  conclude  that  his  whole  book  is  nonseooe. 
Especially  if  he  writes  well  in  general,  do  not  imi^pn^' 
from  one  difiicult  passage,  which  you  cannot  reconcile 
with  the  rest,  that  he  mf^ant  to  contradict  his  whole  book ; 
but  rather  conclude  that  you  misunderstand  him.  Per' 
liaps  mathematics  is  the  only  science  on  which  any  audur 
has,  or  can  write,  without  falling  into  mistakes. 

Take  care  of  false  associations.  Error  may  Ke-ancient; 
truth  of  late  discovery.  The  many  may  go  wrong,  while 
th^  fe\v  ar^  in  the  right.     Learning  does  not  always  imply 
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^^^^Bkin  an  author,  or  soumlnir»s  in  hisopinions.  NuJ 
^^^^Bpr  error  Uuit  u  bdicvvd  by  the  vulg;ar.  Tru|H 
^^^^Jpdependent  of  bU  external  things.  In  all  yowfl 
H^HBui,  let  tlul  be  your  object.  J^ 

HnE^kc  care  of  being  mi&led  by  wortk  of  no  meaning,  of  1 
^■able  meaning,  or  of  unccrliuti  >iigiiiiicatiun.  Regard  J 
■ny&  in  an  author  tlK  matter  more  tlun  the  st^  le.  It  i|J 
^)e  thought  iliat  roust  improve  your  mind.  The  lai^| 
guigc  can  only  please  )*our  ear.  If  you  arc  yourself  tJ 
wriieor  to  preacli,  you  will  do  more  with  mankind  by '3 
style  than  deep  thought.  All  men  have  cars  and  pa^fl 
i;  few  strong  undt-Tstaudi ng»  lo  work  upon.  ^ 

If  you  give  yourself  up  to  a  fautasuc^l,  ovrrheatc4] 
gloomy^  or  superstitious  inuigination,  you  iiuy  bid  lar«S 
wdl  loreasoa  and  judgment.  Fancy  is  to  be  correctedyl 
ntodmitcd,  rcstiaiucd,  watched,  and  suspected,  not  itk3 
dnlged  and  let  looise.  Keep  down  e\ery  passion,  and  tt|9 
gcnetml,  every  motion  of  tlio  mind,  except  cool  jud^mcnjM 
jnd  rcBcction,  if  you  really  mean  tt>  find  out  trutJi.  Wlu^J 
matter  whether  an  <^iQion  be  yours,  or  your  mortal  entT-J 
im'*6  7  if  it  be  true,  embrace  it  witltout  prejudice  ;  if  fals^l 
reject  it  without  men:y  :  truth  has  notliing  to  do  u  ith  >  OUM 
«clf<lovc,  or  your  quarrels.  ^M 

7'he  cA.-duluus  man  believes  without  suQJcirnt  cvj^f 
drnce.  The  obstinate  doubts  without  reason.  ThcsuDi^ 
guiiic  is  coovinced  at  once.  The  plc^matic  withliokU  lui9 
tncnt  \aog.  The  learned  tias  his  hypothecs.  The  illi^  I 
crate  his  prejudice.  The  proud  is  above  beingcouvincc<LiA 
The  Bckle  is  not  of  the  same  opinion  two  diiys  to^'th^fl 
cr.  Young  people  determine  quickly.  The  old  delibi|J 
oatc  long,  rite  dogmati!>t  afbrois  as  if  he  went  upouM 
niathenuitical  demonstration.  'I'he  sceptic  doubts  his  a\('i|B 
bculties,  when  they  tell  him  that  twice  two  an:  four«.l 
SooK  will  believe  nothing  in  religion  that  they  cannot  J 
fnlly  ondcratand.  Uttiers  will  believe  nothing  to  |M 
point  of  doctrine.  thouc;h  the  bare  pruposiliun  be  ntSB 
»o  dear,  if  it  be  possible  to  bUrt  any  diHiculty  about  tlt^| 
modes  of  it.  Fashion,  the  only  rule  of  life  among  niany^ 
ofKcially  almost  universally  in  the  higher  ranks,  has  e\'eqM 
a  eonaidcnblc  irtfluLUce  in  opinion,  tn  taste,  in  reading,  J 
and  in  the  metliods  uf  improving  the  mind.  It  ruuM 
tlVDUgh  politics,  divinity,  and  all  but  the  mathematical  »cim 
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ences.    And  there  are  a  set  of  people  at  this  day  weak 
enoqgh  to  think  of  making  even  therii  yield  to  it,  and  of 
new  modelling  and  taking  to  pieces  a  system  of  pluktfo- 
phy  founded  in  demonstration- 
Parents  may  have  misled  us ;  teachers  may  have  mis- 
informed us;  spiritual  guides  in  many  countries  do  notori- 
ously mislead  the  people^  and  in  all  are  fallible.    The 
ancient  philosophers  differed  among  themselves  in  fanda- 
mentals.    The  fathers  of  the  church  contradict  one  anodi- 
er,  and  often  contradict  both  scripture  and  reason.    Popes 
and  councils  have  decreed  against  one  another.     Weknoir 
our  ancestors  to  have  been  in  the  wrong  in  innumoable 
instances :  and  they  had  the  better  of  us  in  some.     Kings 
rei>eal  the  edictsof  their  predecessors;  and  parliaments  ab^ 
rogate  acts  of  former  parliaments.     Good  men  may  be 
mistaken.     Bad  men  uill  not  stick  to  deceive  us.     Hoc 
is  tlierefore  no  manner  of  foundation  for  implicit  bdid 
If  we  mean  to  come  at  truth,  there  is  but  one  way  far  it; 
to  attend  to  the  cool  and  unprejudiced  dictates  of  TeasiHi» 
that  heaven-bom  director  within  us,  which  will  never 
mislead  us  in  any  affair  of  consequence  to  us,  unites  we 
neglect  to  use  its  assistance,  or  give  ourselves  up  to  Ac 
government  of  our  passions  or  prej  udices.  More  eqieeially 
we  of  this  age  and  nation,  who  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  divine  re^'elation,  which  also  convinces  os  of 
its  autliority  by  reason,  should  be  peculiarly  unjustifiable 
in  quitting  those  sacred  guides,  to  whose  conduct  heaven 
itself  has  entnisted  us,  and  of  which  the  universal  ficc- 
dom  of  the  present  liappy  times  allows  us  the  use  without 
restraint,  and  giving  ourselves  up  to  be  led  blindfold  by 
any  other.     And,  besides  reason  and  revclatiDn,  diere  isno 
person  or  thing  in  the  universe,  th;it  ought  to  have  tk 
least  influence  over  us  in  our  search  after  truth. 

All  the  operations  of  the  mind  become  easy  by  habit 
It  will  be  of  great  use  to  habituate  yourself  to  examinVt 
reflect,  compare,  and  view,  in  every  light,  all  kinds  of  sub' 
jects.  Mathematics  in  youth,  rational  logic,  such  as  Mr. 
IjOcke%  and  conversation  with  men  of  clear  heads,  wiU  be 
of  great  advantage  to  accustom  you  to  readiness  and  just* 
ncss  in  reasoning.  But  carefully  avoid  disputing  fiMr  dfo- 
puting's  sake.  Keep  on  improving  and  enlarging  yoiff 
views  in  a  variety  of  ways.    One  part  of  knowledge  iscoo- 
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ith,  and  will  throw  a  light  upoii  ano:hcr.     Rc- 

untimcto  time  your  former  iiKiuiries,cspccia!]v  in 

nt  subjects.     Try  whctht^r  you  have  not  let  you r- 

^poscd  upon  by  some  fallacy.     Aod  if  you  liiid 

m^  you  have  nublisbcd  yoirr  opinion  lliruugh  all 

make  not  the  least  hc:>ititiiofi  to  own  your  mistake, 

act  it. — Truth  is  above  all  other  regards.     And 

litely  «orsc  to  continue  obstinntcly  in  a  mistake, 

K  cause  of  error  in  others'  than  to  be  lhoug;ht  faU 

\  in  other  words,  to  he  thoiighi  a  mortal  man.     In 

ng  into  tnith,  keep  but  one  single  point  in  view  at 

'^d  *Hicn  you  have  searched  it  to  the  bottom,  pass 

toother,  and  so  on,  till  you  have  gone  through  all, 

indevcr}'  one  in  every  different  light.  At  last,  sum 

DoUecdvc  evidervce  on  botli  side^s.     Balance  them 

another,  and  give  your  assent  accordingly,  pro- 

ing  your  certainty  or  persuasion  to  the  amount  of 

rand  unquesiioiiabk-  evidences  upon  the  whole. 

Bsscmiog  there  is  more  probability  of  convincing 

«r  three  »oIid  ar^ment<i  closely  put,  than  by  as> 

bzen  incjusive  ones,  ill  digested,  and  improperly 

I  know  of  no  tray  of  reoMiningcqtiul  to  Uie  So- 

thy  which  you  convince  your  unlagoni&t  out  of  his 

■Duth.     I  could  name  sereral  eminent  writers,  who 

■•laboured  to  esublbh  their  opiniofis  by  a  miUli- 

of  ar^ments,  that,  by  means  of  over-pm'ing,  they 

idcred  those  doctrines  doubtful,  which,  with  a 

1  of  llie  reasoning  bestowed  by  them,  would  Imrc 

i  unquestionable. 

disputants,  those  learned  controvcnial  writers  arc 
wmmsical,  who  have  the  talents  of  working  ihcm- 
^  J)  in  their  closcti  into  such  a  passion,  as  to  call 
ftagontftt'ti  namc5  in  black  and  white  ;  to  use  railing 
Tiea&oning,  am!  palm  oA' the  public  with  rogue, 
^,  and  IJockhfad,  fur  solid  confutations,  as  if 
^toy,  at  which  they  lud  studied,  had  been  that  of 


thinks  he  is  in  the  right,  it  can  be  no  great  mat. 
how  much  modesty  and  temper  he  defends  truth, 

r!S  not  give  it  up.     And  U"  he  should  be  found  af. 
to  bove  been  in  the  wrong,  which  in  most  dis- 
P|MHaU  is  always  to  be  apprrhendcd,  hta  modest 
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defence  of  his  Opinion  m  ill  ffain  hinii  with  all  reasonable 
people,  apardon  for  his  niiitiu:e.  There  are  so  many  udes, 
on  which  most  subjects  may  be  viewed,  and  so  many  con- 
siderations  to  be  taken  in,  that  a  wise  man  will  always  ex- 

Eress  himself  modestly  even  on  those  subjects  whteh  he 
as  thoroughly  studied.  Nor  can  there  be  any  danger, 
but  contrariwise  great  advantage,  in  hearing  the  opinion 
of  others,  if  one  converses  with  men  of  judgment  and 
probity ;  and  those  of  contrary  characters  are  not  fit  for 
conversation. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  quite  contrary  to  what  one  woold 
expect,  that  young  people  are  more  positive  in  aifirndli^ 
and  more  given  to  dispute,  than  the  aged  and  experknoM. 
One  would  think  it  should  be  natural  for  youth  to  be  dSS* 
fident  of  itself,  and  inclinable  to  submit  to  the  judgttCnt 
of  those  who  have  had  unquestionably  superior  advanimte 
for  information.  But  we  find  on  the  contrary,  that  a  yoWg 
person  viewing  a  subject  only  from  one  side,  and  sedDg 
it  in  a  very  strong  and  lively  manner,  is,  from  the  sanmiM 
temper  natural  to  that  time  of  life,  led  to  dispute,  aS^m, 
and  deny,  with  great  obstinacy  and  arrogance.  Hus  is  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  and  troublesome  qualities  of  youth, 
otherwise  so  amiable  and  engaging.  It  is  the  business  and 
effect  of  prudence  to  correct  it. 

The  abilities  of  men,  taken  upon  an  average,  are  so  very 
narrow,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  bulk  of  a  peo- 
ple should  be  very  knowing.     Most  men  are  endowed 
with  parts  sufficient  for  enablmg  them  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  secure  their  future  happiness. 
But  as  to  any  thing  greatly  beyond  the  common  arts  of 
life,  there  are  few  that  have  either  capacity  or  opportunity 
of  reaching  it.     Human  knowledge  itself  very  probably 
has  its  limits,  which  it  never  will  exceed,  wlule  the  pre-, 
sent  state  lasts.     The  system  of  the  world,  for  example, 
was  originally  produced,  and  has  been  since  conducted, 
by  a  wisdom  too  profound  for  human  capaci^  to  trace 
through  all  his  steps.     History,  at  least  profene^  beyond 
the  two  thousand  years  last  past,  is  come  down  to  us  so 
defective,  and  so  mixed  with  fable,  that  little  satis&ctioa 
is  to  be  had  from  it.     And  the  histor}'  of  succeeding  ages 
is  far  enough  from  being  unexceptionably  authenticated; 
though  this  is  not  denying,  that  physiology  and  history  at 
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itill  highly  worthy  our  attention  and  inquir}\  What  I  have 
said  of  these  two  considerable  beads  of  study  may  be  af- 
fimcd  in  some  degree  of  most  branches  of  human  knowl- 
edsCy  nmthematics  and  mathematical  science  excepted. 
It  IS  tbe  goodness  of  the  Autlior  of  our  beingi  as  well  as  the 
excellence  of  our  nature,  and  the  comfort  of  our  present 
state,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  and  myeans  of  hap- 
pineat,  stands  clc;ur  and  unquestionable  to  every  sound 
and  impKejudiced  mind ;  that  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrof^  is  too  obvious,  and  too  striking,  to  escape  ob- 
scrvation,  or  to  produce  difficulty  or  doubt ;  unless  wherC' 
dificuhies  are  laboriously  sought  after,  and  doubts  indus- 
triously raised ;  that  where  we  most  need  clearness  and 
certainty,  there  we  have  the  most  of  them ;  tliat  where 
doubts  would  be  most  distracting,  there  we  must  raise 
them  before  we  can  be  troubled  with  them,  and  that  where 
we  most  need  full  proof  to  determine  us,  there  we  have 
supciabundanL  For  with  respect  to  our  duty  and  future 
expectations,  our  own  hearts  are  made  to  teach  us  them : 
uid,  as  if  the  internal  monitor.  Conscience,  was  not  suffi- 
cient. Heaven  itself  descends  to  illuminate  our  minds,  and 
all  N«ture  exerts  herself  to  inculcate  this  grand  and  import- 
ant lesson^  That  Virtue  leads  to  happiness,  and  Vice  to 
destruction.  Of  which  subject  more  fully  in  the  following 
book. 
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A 


S  the  human  species  are  to  exist  in  two  di&rent  stUHV 
an  embodied,  and  a  spiritual ;  a  mortal  life  on  eardij  apd 
an  immortal  hereafter ;  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  tbeit 
should  be  certain  peculiar  requisites  for  the  dignity  of 
each  of  the  two  different  states  respectively  ;  and  th^  at 
the  same  time,  there  should  be  such  an  analogy  between 
that  part  of  the  human  existence,  which  was  to  be  before 
death,  and  that  which  was  to  be  after  it,  as  should  be  suita- 
ble to  different  parts  of  the  same  scheme ;  so  that  the  lat- 
ter should  appear  to  be  the  sequel  of  the  former,  makiif 
in  the  whole  the  complete  existence  of  the  creature,  be- 
ginning with  the  entrance  into  this  mortal  life,  but  know- 
ing  no  end. 

In  the  two  parts  of  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature, 
which  we  have  already  considered,  to  wit.  Prudence,  and 
Knowledge,  it  is  evident,  that  the  immediate  view  b  to 
the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  life,  and  for  ^• 
fusing  happiness  through  society ;  at  the  same  time  that 
many,  if  not  the  greatest  part,  of  the  directions  given  fcr 
the  conduct  of  life,  and  of  the  understanding,  are  likewise 
useful  with  a  view  to  the  future  and  immortal  state.  •  And 
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there  is  nothing  truly  worthy  of  our  attention, 
which  does  not  some  way  stand  connected  with  futurity. 

The  two  parts  of  the  subject  which  sUll  remain,  I  mean, 
of  Morals,  and  Revealed  Religion,  do  most  immediately 
and  directly  tend  to  prepare  us  for  a  future  state ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  are  highly  necessary  to  be  studied 
and  attended  to,  if  we  mean  to  establish  the  happiness  even 
of  this  present  mortal  life  upon  a  sure  and  solid  fininda- 
tion.  But  every  one  of  the  four,  and  every  considerable 
particular  in  each  of  tuem,  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
raising  our  nature  to  that  perfiection  and  happiness,  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  will,  in  the  following 
books,  appear  more  illustrious  than  the  preceding  pan  of 
this  work  represents  it.  So  that  the  subject  rises  in  its  im- 
portance, and  demands  a  higher  regard.  Might  the  abili- 
ties of  the  writer  improve  accordingly.  Migfat  the  infi- 
nite Audior  of  die  universal  oecooomy  illuminate  his 
mind,  and  second  hb  weak  attempt  to  ezlubit  in  one 
view  the  whole  of  what  mankind  have  to  do,  in  order  to 
their  answering  the  ends  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  had  in  view,  in  placing  them  in  a  stale  of  di^ 
cipline  and  improvement  for  endless  perfisctioa  and  hap- 
piness. 

To  proceed  upon  a  solid  and  ample  foundation  in  the 
following  deduction  of  morals,  it  seems  proper  to  take 
an  extensive  prospect  of  things,  and  begin  as  h^  as  pos-^ 
sible. 

First,  it  may  be  worth  whilebriefly,  and  in  a  war  as 
little  abstract  or  logical  as  possible,  to  obviate  a  lew  sou. 
ficial  difficulties  that  have  been  started  by  some  of  thfM: 
deep  and  subde  men,  who  have  a  better  talent  at  puxzlirie 
than  enlightening  mankind.  One  of  those  imagiittry  d^ 
ficulties  is,  The  possibility  of  our  leasonS  dtaarhn^  v(. 
^^  Our  reason,"  sa)  those  profound  grackmoa,  *^tei.%  fus, 
that  twice  two  are  four.  But  wlntifoor  wtamm  'm*^0^ 
cs  upon  us  in  thb  mstfter  ?  How,  Via  At  wrjrld  «/  th: 
moon,  two  multiplied  by  two  should  be  fovnd  Uf  nMke 
five?  Who  can  aflinn  that  this b  not  the Ottt  ?  S^j^ 
isxg  indeed  seems  to  us  more  OfUHKiitknable  tkiA  tkt. 
proportions  among  nmnlxn,  and  fguttmwad  i«rw^^ 
So  that  wecanoot  (such  is  the  awt;  ofoui  muAo^i^^ 
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much  as  conceive  the  possibility  that  twice  two  should, 
in  any  other  world,  or  state  of  things^  make  more  or 
less  than  four,  or  that  all  the  angles  of  a  plain  triangle 
should  be  either  more  or  less  than  exactly  equal  to  two 
right  ones.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  other  beings 
may  not  understand  things  in  a  quite  different  manner 
from  what  we  do.'' 

It  is  wonderful  how  any  man  should  have  hit  upon 
such  an  unnatiural  thought  as  this ;  since  the  very  ^Ufficuhy 
is  founded  upon  a  flat  contradiction  and  impossibilitr. 
To  say,  1  am  convinced  that  twice  two  are  four,  ^d  atthe 
same  time  to  talk  of  doubting  whether  my  faculties  do 
not  deceive  me,  is  saying,  that  I  believe  twice  two  to  be 
four,  and  at  the  same  time  I  doubt  it ;  or  rather,  that  I  see 
it  to  be  so,  and  yet  I  do  not  see  it  to  be  so.  A  self-eia- 
dent  truth  is  not  collected,  or  deducted,  but  intuitively 
perceived,  or  seen  by  the  mind.  And  other  worids, 
and  other  states  of  things,  are  wholly  out  of  the  ques* 
tion.  The  ideas  in  my  mind  are  the  objects  of  fbe 
perception  of  my  mind,  as  much  as  outward  objects  of 
my  eyes.  The  idea  of  two  of  the  lunar  inhabitants  is  as 
distinct  an  object  in  my  mind,  so  far  as  concerns  the  num- 
ber, as  that  of  two  shillings  in  my  hand.  And  I  sec  as 
clearly,  that  twice  two  lunar  inhabitants  will  make  ibur 
lunarians,  as  that  twice  two  shillings  will  make  four  shil- 
linprs.  And  while  I  see  this  to  be  so,  I  see  it  to  be  so, 
and  cannot  suspect  it  possible  to  be  otherwise.  I  may 
doubt  the  perceptions  of  anotlier  person,  if  I  cannot  my- 
self perceive  the  same  object :  But  I  cannot  doubt  whit 
I  myself  perceive,  or  believe  that  to  be  possible,  \diicb 
I  see  to  be  impossible. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  to  question  the  informatioii 
of  our  faculties,  or  the  conclusions  of  our  reason,  without 
some  ground  from  our  faculties  themselves,  is  a  direct 
impossibility.  So  that  those  very  philosophers,  who  pr^ 
tend  to  question  the  informations  of  their  faculties,  neither 
do,  nor  can  really  question  them,  so  long  as  they  appeir 
unquestionable. 

To  be  suspicious  of  one's  own  judgment  in  all  cases 
>vhereit  is  possible  to  err,  and  to  be  cautious  of  proceeding 
to  too  rash  conclusions,  is  the  very  character  of  wisdom. 
Put  to  doubt^  or  rather  pretend  to  doubt,  where  reason 
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no  ground  Tor  doubt,  cveti  where  the  mind  distinctly 
perceives  truth,  is  eudtrnvouring  at  a  pitch  of  folly,  ol' 
which  Hunian  Nature  is  not  capable. 

If  ihc  mind  is  any  thing,  if  ihete  are  any  reasoning  rac> 
nhks,  u*hat  is  llic  object  of  those  reasoning  faculties  ? 
Sat  falsehood ;  For  falsehood  is  a  negative,  a  mere  noth- 
■'"r,  and  b  not  capable  of  Ix'ing  perceived,  or  of  being  an 
I  xt  of  the  mind.  If  therefore  there  is  a  rational  mind 
-,  tie  universe,  the  object  of  iJiat  mind  is  truth.  If  there 
,i  uo  cnith,  there  is  no  pcrccpiion.  Whatever  the  mind 
perccivc»,  so  far  as  the  perception  is  real,  is  truth.  When 
the  naaoning  faculty  is  deceived,  it  is  not  by  distinctly 
seeiaf  something  that  is  not,  for  that  is  impossible  ;  but 
either  by  not  perceiving  something,  which  if  perceived, 
mjald  alter  the  state  of  the  ca.sc  upon  the  whole,  or  by 
scttng  xn  object  of  the  understanding  through  a  false  n>e. 
<UDn:i.  But  these,  or  any  other  causes  of  error,  do  by  no 
nieani  aflcct  the  |XTception  of  a  simple  idea  ;  nor  the  per- 
oepoon  of  a  simple  Relation  between  two  simple  ideas  ; 
ooranmplc  inference  from  such  simple  relation.  No 
mind  whotrver  can  distincUy  and  intuitively  [icrceive,  or 
SIX  twice  two  to  be  five  :  Because  that  twice  two  should 
be  five,  is  an  impossibility  and  self-contradiction  in  terms, 
w  much  as  snying  th:it  four  is  five,  or  that  a  thing  is  what 
it  is  not.  Nor  cui  ;my  mind  distinctly  perceive,  that  if 
two  be  to  four  as  fuur  is  to  eight,  therefore  thrice  two  is 
bar,  for  that  would  be  distinctly  perceiving  an  impossi- 
Mlity.  Now  an  impossibility  is  what  has  no  existence, 
■tean  cxis!.  And  can  any  mind  perceive,  clearly  pcr- 
^■M^  what  docs  not  exist  ? 

^Po  perceive  nothing,  or  not  to  perceive,  is  the  same. 
Bo  that  it  is  evident,  so  much  of  any  thing  as  can  really 
be  perceived,  must  be  real  and  true.  There  is  therefore 
cither  no  object  of  mind,  no  rational  (acuities  in  the  uni- 
;  ortfaere  isarealtruth  in  things  which  the  mind  per- 
,  and  which  is  the  only  object  it  can  perceive,  in 
tnc  manner  as  it  is  impossible  for  tlic  eye  to  see  ab- 
nothing,  or  to  see,  and  not  see,  at  the  same  time, 
e  only  point  thercfoit*  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  endea- 
r  perceptions  of  Uiin}^  with  all  their  circum- 
"Tcxions,  and  dependencies;  which  requires 
;  accuracy  and  attention,  according  as  the 
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conclusion  to  be  dratirn  arises  out  of  more  or  less  complex 
premises;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  mind  capable  of  taking 
in  a  much  greater  number  and  variety  of  particulars,  than 
can  be  comprehended  by  any  human  being,  and  of  acdng 
clearly  through  all  their  mutual  relations,  however  minutCi 
extensive,  or  complicated.  To  such  amind  all  kindsof  diffi* 
culties  in  all  parts  of  knowledge,  might  be  as  easy !» inves* 
tigate,  as  to  us  a  common  question  in  arithmetic,  and  with 
equal  certainty.  For  truths  of  all  kinds  are  alike  certain 
and  alike  clear  to  minds,  whose  capacities  and  states  qua!* 
ify  them  for  investigating  them.  And  what  is  before  said 
with  regard  to  our  safety  in  trusting  our  faculties  in  math- 
ematical or  arithmetical  points,  is  equcdly  just  with  respect 
to  moral  and  all  other  subjects.  Whatever  is  a  real,  dear 
and  distinct  object  of  perception,  must  be  some  real  exist- 
ence. For  an  absolute  nothing  can  never  be  an  object  of 
distinct  perception.  Now  the  differences,  agreements) 
contrasts,  analogies,  and.all  other  relations  obtaining  amoDg 
moral  ideas,  are  as  essentially  real,  and  as  proper  subjects 
of  reasoning,  as  those  in  numbers  and  mathematics.  I 
can  no  more  be  deceived,  nor  bring  myself  to  doubt  a 
clear  moral  proposition,  or  axiom,  than  a  mathematical 
one.  I  can  no  more  doubt,  whether  happiness  is  not  pre- 
ferable to  miser}',  than  whether  the  whole  is  not  givater 
than  any  of  its  parts.  I  can  no  more  doubt,  \diether  a 
being  who  enjoys  six  degrees  of  happiness,  and  at  the  same 
time  labours  under  ont-  degree  of  misery,  is  not  in  abet- 
ter situation  than  ^mother,  who  enjoys  but  three  degrees 
of  happiness,  and  is  exposed  to  one  of  misery,  suppos- 
ing those  degrees  equal  in  both,  than  I  can  doubt  whetfaer 
a  man,  who  is  possessed  of  six  thousand  pounds  and  owe? 
one,  or  another,  who  is  worth  only  three  thousand  poDods 
and  owes  one,  is  the  richer.  And  so  of  all  other  cases, 
where  our  views  and  perceptions  are  clear  and  distinct 
For  a  truth  of  one  sort  is  as  much  a  truth,  as  of  another; 
and  when  fully  perceived,  is  as  incapable  of  bein*^  doubted 
of  or  mistaken. 

Yet  some  have  argued,  thatthou(;h,  as  to  numbers  and 
mathematics,  there  is  a  real  independent  truth  in  the  nature 
of  things,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  othenrise, 
it  is  quite  different  in  morals.  Though  it  was  imposa- 
ble  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  twice  two  should  be  five, 
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en  so  contrived,  that,  uni\'ersaU}-,  wliat 
is  now  rtrtue  should  have  bcm  virc,  and  what  is  now  vice 
■dioutd  have  been  virtue.  Tliat  all  our  natural  nations  o( 
f^K  Biid  «Tong  arc  nhoily  arbitnir^'  and  factitious  ;  a  mere 
instinct  oru»te,  very  suitable  iiidttrd  to  the  present  stute 
of  things :  but  by  no  means  founded  in  rerum  natiim,  and 
only  the  pure  rfft-cl  of  a  positive  ordiiution  of  Divine  Wis- 
ioai,  to  ansn-er  cenain  ends. 

It  docs  not  snii  t)itr  dc^gti  of  this  wprk  to  enter  into 
nr  fcwg  disctiuion  of  knotty  points,  fiut  1  would  ask 
those  gcnlltmtn,  who  maintain  thi:  above  doctrine, 
trbether  the  Divine  scheme  in  creatine  an  universe,  and 
communicatir^  happiness  to  innumerable  beings,  which 
before  had  no  existence,  was  not  good,  or  prefembk  to 
the  contrary  ?  If  they  say,  there  was  no  good  in  creating 
and  communicaling  happiness,  they  must  !>how  tlic  wis* 
don  of  the  infinitclv<wisc  Creator  in  choosing  rather  to 
ocUe  than  not.  'ihcy  must  show  how  (to  speak  with 
revcTdkcc)  he  came  lo  choose  to  create  a  world.  For 
■Dec  all  thingsappcur  to  him  exactly  as  they  are,  if  it  was 
MM  in  ttidf  wiser  and  better  to  create  than  not,  it  nui&t 
have  appeared  so  to  him,  and  if  it  had  appeared  so  to  liim« 
it  u  ccftain  he  never  liiid  produced  a  world. 

To  this  soroe  answer,  that  his  creatuiff  a  world  was  not 
dK  conscqueiux  of  his  seeing  it  to  be  m  itself  better  to 
dCAlc  than  not ;  but  he  was  moved  to  it  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  own  nature,  which  attribute  of  goodness  or 
benevolence  is,  as  well  as  lienevolcnce  in  a  good  man, 
acconUi^  to  their  notion  of  it,  no  more  than  a  taste  or  in- 
cUaartion,  which  happens,  they  tiiow  not  how,  to  be  in 
the  Divine  Nature;  but  is  in  itself  indifierent,  and  ab- 
Sracting  from  its  consequences,  neither  amiable  noi 
odioua,  good  nor  bad.  To  this  tl»e  reply  is  easy,  to  wit. 
That  tiicn:  is  not,  nor  can  be,  any  attribute  in  the  Divine 
>fuutc,  that  could  possibly  have  been  n-anting;  or  the 
wine  of  which  would  not  have  been  an  imperfection  :  for 
Mrhnevcris  in  his  nature,  isneces^iary.clse  il  could  not  be 
in  his  nature ;  necessity  being  the  only  account  to  be 
pvcn  for  his  existence  and  attributes.    Now  what  is  in  it& 

B  nature  tndiS'crenl,  cannot  l>e  said  tocxlst  necewarily  ; 
:  could  not  exist  in  God.  To  uucstion  whether 
i  or  benevolence  in  ihc  Divine  Nature  is  ncccs. 
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sary  or  accidental,  is  the  same,  as  questioning  whether  the 
very  existence  of  the  Deity  is  necessary  or  accidcntaL 
For  whatever  is  in  God,  is  God.  And  to  question  whether 
the  Divine  attribute  of  goodness  is  a  real  perfection,  jara 
thing  indifferent,  that  is,  to  doubt,  whether  the  Diviiie 
Nature  might  not  have  been  as  perfect  without,; jui  with 
it,  comes  to  the  same  as  questioning,  whether  existence  is 
u  thing  indifferent  to  the  Deity,  or  not.  His  whole  jia- 
ture  is  excellent ;  is  the  abstract  of  excellence ;  and  noth- 
ing belonging  to  him  is  indifferent.  Of  which  moie 
hereafter. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  benevolence  of  ^  Di- 
vine Nature  is  in  itself  a  real  excellence  or  perfection,  in- 
dependent  of  our  ideas  of  it,  and  cannot,  witnout  the  U^ 
est  absurdity,  not  to  say  impiety,  be  conceived  of,  as  m» 
different     It  is  also  evident,  that  it  must  have  been  upaa 
the  whole  better  that  the  universe  should  be  creaitedt-iUBi 
a  number  of  creatures  produced  (in  order  to  be  partaken 
of  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  happiness)  than  not-;  else 
God,  who  sees  all  things  as  they  are,  could  not  have  sMk 
any  reason  for  creating,  and  therefore  would  nott  have 
created  them. 
Let  it  then  be  supposed,  that  some  being  should,  thioogb 
thoughtlessness  and  voluntary  blindness  at  first,  and  afior* 
wards  through  pride  and  rebellion,  at  length  work  up  bis 
malice  to  that  degree,  as  to  wish  to  destroy  the  whok  cmi- 
tion,  or  to  subject  millions  of  innocent  beings  to  un^Maka- 
ble  misery  ;  would  this  likewise  be  good  ?  Was  it  better  to 
create  than  not  ?  and  is  it  likewise  better  to  destroy  than  fR^ 
strve  ?    Was  it  good  to  give  being  and  happiness  to  innn* 
merable  creatures?  and  would  it  likewise  be  good  toplaoge 
innumerable  innocent  creatures  into  irrecoverable  ruin  ui 
misery  ?  If  these  seeming  opposites  be  not  entirely  the 
same,  then  there  is  in  morals  a  real  difference,  an  etenud 
and  unchangeable  truth,  proportion,  agreement,  and  dii- 
aereement,  m  the  nature  of  things  (of  which  the  Divioe 
Nature  is  the  basis)  independent  on  positive  will,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  otherwise ;  being  no  more  arbitnuy 
or  factitious,  than  what  is  found  in  numbers  or  mathenuit- 
ics.     So  that  a  wickedly  disposed  being  would,  so  long  as 
he  continued  unreformed,  have  been  as  really  so  in  any 
other  state  of  things,  and  in  any  other  world,  as  in  this  in 
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which  we  live ;  and  a  good  being  would  have  been  equally 
amiable  and  valuable  ten  thousand  years  ago,  and  in  tin: 
planet  Jupiter ^  as  upon  earth,  and  in  our  times ;  and  the 
difibrence  between  the  degrees  of  goodness  and  malignity 
are  as  determinate,  and  as  distinctly  perceived  by  supe« 
rior  beings,  as  between  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  and  a  mil- 
lion ;  or  between  a  line,  a  surface,  and  a  cube. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  we  can  enter  a  veiy 
great  way  into  the  Divine  scheme  in  the  natural  worldf, 
and  see  very  clearly  the  wisdom  and  contrivance,  which 
shine  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it.  I  believe  nobody 
ever  took  it  into  his  head  to  doubt,  whether  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  other  world  would  not  judge  the  sun  to  be 
proper  for  givii^  light,  the  eye  for  seemg,  the  ear  for  hear- 
ing, and  so  forth.  No  one  ever  doubted  whether  the  an- 
gel  Qabriel  conceived  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  natu- 
ral world,  in  any  manner  contrary  to  what  we  do.  Why 
then  should  people  fill  their  heads  with  fancies,  about  our 

?irceptions  of  moral  truth,  any  more  than  of  natural  ? 
here  is  no  doubt,  but  we  have  all  our  clear  and  imme- 
diate ideas,  by  our  being  capable  of  seeing,  or  apprehend* 
ing  (within  a  certain  limited  sphere)  things  as  they  are  real- 
ly and  essentially  in  themselves.  And  we  may  be  assured, 
that  simple  truths  do  by  no  means  appear  to  our  minds  in 
any  state  essentially  di&rent  from  or  contrary  to  that  in 
which  they  appear  to  the  mind  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 

That  there  is  a  possibility  of  attaining  certainty,  by  sen- 
sation, intuition,  deduction,  testimony,  and  inspiration, 
seems  easy  enough  to  prove.  For,  first,  where  sensation 
is,  all  other  arguments  or  proofs  are  superfluous.  What 
I  feel  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  doubt,  if  I  would.  I  must 
either  really  exist  or  not.  But  I  cannot  even  be  mistaken 
in  inuq^ining  I  feel  my  own  existence ;  for  that  necessarily 
supposes  my  existing.  I  feel  my  mind  easy  and  calm. 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  bring  myself  to  doubt,  whether  my 
mind  is  easy  and  calm.  Because  I  feel  a  perfect  internal 
tranquility ;  and  there  is  nothing  within  or  without  me  to 
persuade  me  to  doubt  the  reality  of  what  I  feel ;  and  what 
I  really  feel,  so  far  as  I  really  feel  it,  must  be  real ;  it  be- 
ing absurd  to  talk  of  feeling  or  perceiving  what  has  no 
.real  existence. 

Again,  there  is  no  natural  absurdity  in  supposing  yX^^qi^- 

3  F 
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si^le  for  a  human  or  other  intelligent  mind,  to  arrive  at  a 
clear  and  distinct  perception  of  tnith  by  intuition.     On 
the  (Contrary,  the  supposition  of  the  possibility  of  a  facultyof 
intelligence  necessarily  infers  the  possibility  of  the  exu^ 
ence  of  truth,  as  the  object  of  intelligence,  and  ci  truth's 
being  in  the  universe  capable  of  understanding  truths  there 
must  be  truth  for  that  being  to  understand ;  and  that  troth 
must  be  within  the  reach  of  his  understanding.     But  as  it 
is.  self-evident,  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  ideal, 
or  conceivable  truths,  it  is  likewise  evident,  there  must  be 
an  infinitely  comprehensive  understanding,  which  pcroeiires 
this  infinity  of  truths.     To  talk  of  a  truth  perceivable  by 
no  mind,  or  that  never  has  been  the  object  of  any  percep- 
tive  faculty,  would  be  a  self-contradiction.     Mind  bthe 
verv  substratum  of  truth.  An  infinite  mind  of  infinite  truth. 
That  a  finite  understanding  may  attain  a  finite  peroeptioa 
of  truth,  is  necessary  to  be  admitted,  unless  we  dfcny  the 
possibility  of  the  e^cistence  of  any  finite  understanding. 
For  an  understanding  capable  of  attaining  no  defi;rce:Of 
knowledge  of  truth,  or  an  understanding  which  neitScr  did 
nor  could  understand  or  preceive  any  one  truth,  is  a  oon- 
tradiction  in  words.     Proceeding  in  this  train  of  reasoq- 
ing,  we  say.  Either  there  is  no  such  thing  as  intuition  pas- 
sible, or  it  must  be  possible  by  intuition  to  perceive  truths 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  sensation  possible,  or  it  must  he 
possible  for  the  mind  to  perceive  real  objects.     That  vrhat 
we  actually  and  really  apprehend  by  intuition  and  sensa- 
tion, must  be  somewhat  real,  as  far  as  actually  and  really 
apprehended ;  it  being  impossible  to  apprehend  that  whieh 
is  not.     Now,  the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  any  existcnot, 
or  the  truth  of  any  proposition,  let  it  be  conveyed  to  tbe 
mind  by  deduction,  by  testimony,  by  revelation,  or  if 
there  were  a  thousand  other  methods  of  information,  would 
Sitill  be  reducible  at  last  to  direct  intuition;    excepikig 
what  arises  from  sensation.     The  mind,  in  judging  ^ 
any  proposition,  through  whatever  cliannel  communioatjid 
to  it,  or  on  wliatever  argument  established,  judges  of  the 
strength  of  the  evidence;  it  makes  allowance  for  the 
objections ;  it  balances  the  arguments^  or  considerajtions 
of  whatever  kind,  against  one  another,  it  sees  which  fsi;- 
ponderates.     And  supposing  this  to  be  done  properly  fit 
sees  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  determines  accordiog})* ; 
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nor  can  it  possibly  determine  contrary  to  what  it  sees  to 
be  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

When,  for  example,  I  consider  in  my  own  mind,  on 
one  hand,  the  various  evidence  from  authors  and  remains 
of  antiquity,  that  there  was  formerly  such  a  state  as  the 
liomanj  which  conquered  great  part  of  this  side  of  the 
globe ;  and  on  the  other,  find  no  reason  for  doubting  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  in  former  times,  I  find  it  as 
reasonable  to  believe  it,  and  as  impossible  to  doubt  it,  as 
to  doubt  the  solution  of  a  question  in  numbers  or  quantity, 
which  I  had  proved  by  arithmetic,  vulgar  and  decimal, 
and  by  Algebra.  And  so  of  other  instances.  So  that, 
though  it  would  uot  be  proper  to  say,  I  see,  by  intuition, 
the  truth  of  this  proposition,  "  There  was  once  such  a  city 
as  Jtome;^*  yet  I  may  with  the  utmost  propriety  say,  f 
see  such  a  superabundance  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  and  at  the  same  time  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  any  valid  objections  can  be  brought  against  it,  that  I 
intuitively  see  the  evidence  for  it  to  be  such  as  puts  it 
beyond  all  possibility  of  being  doubted  by  me,  and  feel 
that,  though  I  should  labour  ever  so  much  to  bring  my- 
self to  question  it,  I  absolutely  cannot ;  nor  can  I  conceive 
It  possible  that  it  should  appear  questionable  to  any  person, 
who  has  fairly  considered  it. 

Suppose,  in  the  same  manner,  (in  a  point  which  has  been 
disputed)  a  man,  of  a  clear  head,  to  have  thoroughly  exam« 
ined  all  the  various  evidences  for  the  christian  religion, 
allowing  to  every  one  its  due  weight,  and  no  more ;  sup- 
pose him  to  have  attentively  considered  every  objection 
against  it,  allowing,  likewise,  to  every  one  impartially  its 
full  force ;  suppose  the  result  of  the  whole  hiquiry  to  be 
his  finding  such  a  prcponderancy  of  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  as  should  beyond  all  comparison  ovcri)al- 
ance  the  whole  weight  of  the  objections  against  it ;  I  say, 
that  such  a  person  would  then  intuitively  see  the  evidence 
for  ohristianity  to  be  unsurmountable ;  and  could  no  more 
bring  himself  to  doubt  it,  than  to  doubt  whether  all  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  arc  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  nor  u» 
conceive  the  possibility  of  any  other  person's  doubting  it, 
who  had  fairly  considered  l>oth  sides  of  the  question. 

In  the  same  maner  a  person,  who  should  carcfuliv  tx^ 
amine  the  arguments  in  a  system  of  cthiot,  awl  */n\V. 
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dearly  and  cimvincinely  perceive  the  strength  of  each,  the 
connexion  of  one  with  another,  and  the  resmt  of  the  whok; 
might  in  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech  be  said  to  see 
intuitively  the  truth  and  justness  of  that  system  of  ethics. 

If  so,  then  it  is  plain,  that  certainty  is,  in  the  nature  d 
things,  eoually  attainable  upon  all  subjects,  thou^  beings 
of  no  limited  capacity  may  not,  in  our  present  mipcrfect 
state,  be  capable  of  attainmg  it.  In  the  same  manner  aa 
the  truth  of  the  most  obvious  axiom  in  arithmetic  or  geom- 
etry, may  lie  out  oi  the  reach  of  an  in&nt,  or  an  idiots 
which  appears  Self-evident  to  the  first  glance  of  any  ttund 
that  is  capable  of  putting  two  thoughts  together.  How 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  truth  of  such  an  axiom  aa  the 
following  appears  immediately  incontestable :  That  if  from 
equal   quantities  equal  quantities  be  subtraotedy  equal 

auantities  will  remain  ?  How  comes,  I  say,  the  tnit£  of 
lis  axiom  to  appear  at  once,  while  moral  doctrinea  fumiah 
endless  dispute  ?  The  obvious  answer  is,  from  the  ainqtli- 
city  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  and  of  what  is  aflbmed 
of  them,  which  leaves  no  room  for  ambiguity  or  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  from  the  narrowness  of  the  subject  to  be  ood- 
oidered,  or  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  ideas  to  be  taken 
in,  which  prevents  all  danger  of  puzzling,  or .  diatracting 
the  understanding,  and  rendering  the  result  or  conchiaioa 
doubtful.  Suppose  the  arguments  for  christiani^  to  be 
exactly  one  thousand,  and  me  objections  against  it  exacdy 
one  hundred :  Suppose  an  aneelic,  or  other  superior  un- 
derstanding, to  perceive  intuitively  the  exact  state  of  each; 
and  to  see  distinctly  the  hundred  objections  to  be  aur- 
mountable,  or  not  valid,  and  the  arguments  to  every  one 
solid  and  conclusive;  I  say,  that  such  a  being  wonU 
intuitively  see  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  human  mind  sees  the  truth  of  any  complex  demon* 
stration  in  Euclid 

It  is  therefore  certain,  that  all  evidence  whatever  is  to 
be  finally  tried  by,  and  reduced  to  intuition,  except  thit 
which  we  have  from  sensation :  That  truth  c^  all  kinds  m 
equally  capable  of  being  intuitively  perceived,  and  of  be- 
ing ascertained  to  minds  fitted  for  receiving  a^  examin- 
ing it :  That  moral  truth  is  in  no  respect  naturally  more 
vague  or  precarious  than  mathematical ;  but  equally  fixed» 
and  ec.ually^  clear,   to  superior  minds;   and  probably 
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so  hereafter  to  those  of  the  human  make,  who 
a&n  attain  to  higher  improvctnenis  in  future  stales: 
And  that  in  the  mt^an  time  our  duty  is  to  cxamiite  aire. 
fully,  and  to  act  upon  the  re&ult  of  candid  inquiry. 

That  wr  are,  in  some  instances  of  inconsidemhtc  im< 
poftBKC  to  our  final  happiness,  liable  to~error,  is  no  more 
tiwi  t  natural  ccivtcqucncc  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
present  state,  and  the  number  of  particulars  necessary  to 
be  taken  in,  iii  order  to  find  out  the  true  state  of  things  n  pon 
the  whole.  But  ttiis,  so  far  from  proving  the  impo^si. 
hili^af  coming  at  truth,  or  tli;il  we  arc  exposed  to  irre. 
HikfablccfTor,  shovfs,  that  truth  is  certainly  to  be  attained 
\xf  nich  intelligent  beings  as  sliall  with  proper  advantages 
of  oftchy  and  means,  set  themselves  to  the  finding 
it  out  witn  sincerity  and  diligence. 

The  amount  of  tvliat  las  been  said  on  moral  certainty 
■1  briefly  aa  follows,  viz. 

That  it  is  self- contradictor}'  to  tilk  of  doubting  the  pcr- 
oeption&  of  our  faculties,  it  being  impossible  to  pcrceivca 
troth  clearly,  and  yet  to  doubt  it. 

That  oiu-  simple  idea»  iK-ing  the  immediate  objects  of 
oar  undcrstandingH,  and  being  level  to  direct  intuition, 
are  c^ableof  being  with  the  greatest  exactness  examined 
Old  ixmpafttl,  in  order  to  finding  the  trutlt  or  false- 
hood, of  any  proposition,  wliose  terms  are  not  too  com- 
ptex,  or  othenvtseout  of  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  And 
ifaM  whatever  the  understanding  clearly  determines,  aftei- 
natiire  examinaiion,  to  be  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt. 

That  whatever  any  mind  really  perceives  must  be  real, 
jsbraa  perceived.  That  therefore,  there  must  be  real 
troth  perceivable,  else  there  could  be  no  perceptive  faculty- 
n  the  universe  ;  &incc  falsehoods  and  impossibilities 
aie  not  in  the  nature  of  things  perceivable,  being  non- 


Tliai  all  kinds  of  truths  appear  equally  ccrbiin  to  minds 
of  investigating  them.  That  mora]  truth  is  iit 
nature  no  more  vague  or  precarious,  than  mathe- 
thout^h  in  some  instances  more  difficultly  in- 
1  by  our  narrow  and  defective  faculties. 
,Xiiat  there  inuM  be  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  (tlic  bams 
'  ich  i>  the  Divine  Nature)  an  ctenial,  estiential,  and 
,ble  diRrrencc  in  momW:  that  there  is  a  real. 
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not  a  factitious,  or  arbitrary,  good  and  evil,  a  greater  and 
less  preferableness  in  different  characters  and  actions. 
That,  accordingly,  if  it  had  been  in  the  nature  of  thhigs 
no  way  better  that  an  universe  should  be  created,  tmn 
not ;  it  is  evident,  God,  who  sees  all  things  as  they  are, 
would  not  have  seen  any  reason  for  creating  an  univerBC, 
and  therefore  would  not  have  exerted  his  power  in  the 
production  of  it. 

That  the  divine  attribute  of  bene\'olence,  is  in  its  own 
nature,  really  and  essentially,  and  without  all  regdid  "lo 
the  notions  of  created  beings,  and  exclusive  of  all  conse- 
quences,  a  perfection;  not  an  indifferent  property^j  as 
some  pretend.  For  that  nothing  either  evil  or  indiifereM 
can  be  conceived  of  as  existing  necessarily;  but  the 
divine  benevolence  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  his  na- 
ture exist  necessarily. 

That  if  it  was  proper  or  good,  to  create  an  universe  of 
beings  capable  of  happiness,  it  must  on  the  contrar}'  be  im- 
proper, or  morally  wicked,  to  endeavour  to  oppose  the 
divine  scheme  of  benevolence,  or  to  wish  innocent  beings 
condemned  to  misery'.  There  is  therefore  an  eternal  and 
essential,  not  a  factitious,  or  arbitrary,  good  and  evil  lii 
morals ;  and  the  foundation  of  moral  good  is  in  the  neces- 
sary  and  unchangeable  attributes  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

That  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things  attainable  by 
sensation.  That  reality  must  be  the  object  of  sensation, 
it  being  impossible  to  feel  what  has  no  existence.  That 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  what  we  perceive  by  sensation. 

That  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things  attainaUe  by 
intuition.  That  the  existence  of  intelligence  necessarily 
supposes  that  of  truth,  as  the  object  of  understandiw. 
That  truth  is  a  Divine  Attribute ;  therefore  must  exBt 
necessarily.  That  every  intelligent  mind  must  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  intuitively  perceiving  truth.  And  that 
we  find  by  experience,  we  cannot  even  force  ourselves  to 
doubt  the  truths  we  intuitively  perceive. 

That  such  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things  attaifi- 
able  in  subjects  of  which  we  receive  information  by  de- 
duction, testimony,  and  revelation,  as  renders  it  imposfli- 
ble  for  the  mind  to  hesitate  or  doubt.  For  that  the  sum, 
or  result,  of  all  kinds  of  evidence,  however  complex  arf 
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vaiooa^  except  what  arises  finom  sensation ;  is  the  object 
of  direct  intuition. 

To  conclude  this  introduction :  were  our  present  state 
■mdi  more  disadvantageous  than  it  is ;  and  did  we  la- 
bour under  much  greater  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  than 
IPC  do,  in  our  search  after  truth ;  prudence  would  still 
direct  us  upon  the  whole,  what  course  to  take.  The  proba- 
bility of  safety  in  the  main  would  still  be  upon  the  side 
of  inrtue :  and  there  would  still  be  reason  to  fear  that  vice 
and  oicguiarity  would  end  ill.  T|>is  alcme  would  be  enough 
to Jscep  wise  and  considerate  beings  to  their  duty,  as  fiir  as 
knovB.  But  our  condition  is  ve^  different ;  and  our 
knoiriedffie  of  all  necessary  truth  sufficiently  clear,  exten- 
sive Ind  certain. 


SECTION  I. 

7%e  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  established  as  tlte  Foun- 
dation of  Morality. 

NOTHING  is  more  indisputable  than  that  something 
now  exists.  Every  person  may  say  to  himself,  ^'  I  cer- 
tainly exist;  for  I  feel  that  I  exist.  And  I  could  neither 
feel  chat  I  exist  nor  be  deceived  in  imagining  it,  if  I 
was  nothing.  If,  diereforc,  I  exist,  the.  next  question 
is  How  came  I  to  be  ?"  Whatever  exists,  must  owe 
its  being,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  it,  to  some 
cause  prior  to  itself,  unless  it  exists  necessarily.  For 
a  being  to  exist  necessarily,  is  to  exist  so  as  that  it 
was  impossible  for  that  being  not  to  have  existed,  and 
tliat  the  supposition  of  its  not  existing  sliould  imply  a  di- 
icd  contndiction  in  terms.  Let  any  person  try  to  con- 
ceive of  space  and  duration  as  annihilated  or  not  existing, 
and  he  will  find  it  impossible,  and  that  tliey  will  still  return 
upon  his  mind  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  the  contrary. 
Such  an  existence  therefore  ih  necessary,  of  which  there 
i%  no  other  account  to  be  given,  than  that  it  is  tlie  nature 
of  the  diing  to  exist ;  and  this  account  is  fully  satisfyii^ 
to  the  mind. 

Whatever  difficulty  we  may  find  in  conceiving  of  the 
panicular  modus  of  a  necessiu-y  existence  ;  an  existence 
nhich  always  was,  and  could  not  but  be  ;  always  continu- 
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ing,  but  vrhich  never  had  a  beginning ;  as  all  the  difficulty 
of  such  conceptions  evidently  arises  from  the  narrow- 
nesB  of  our  finite  and  limited  minds,  and  as  our  reason 
forces  us  upon  granting  the  reality  and  necessity  of  them,  it 
would  be  contradicting  the  most  irresistible  convictioiis  of 
bur  reason  to  dispute  uiem ;  and  it  is  indeed  o«t  of*  our 
power  to  dispute  them* 

To  have  recourse  to  an  infinite  succession  of  dependant 
causes,  produced  by  one  another  from  eternity,  and  to 
give  that  as  an  account  of  the  existence  of  the  wortd^  will 
give  no  satisfecdoif  to  the  mind,  but  will  confiniBdit 
with  an  infinite  absurdity.  For  if  it  be  absurd  to  cttcmpt 
to  conceive  of  one  single  dependent  being,  produced  wim- 
out  a  cause,  or  existing  without  being  taught  into  exist- 
ence by  some  pre-existing  cause,  it  is  infinitely  more  eo 
to  try  to  conceive  of  an  infinite  series  of  dependent  beii^ 
existing  without  being  produced  by  any  ori^nal  and  un- 
created cause;  as  it  would  be  more  shocking  to  talk  of  a 
thousand  links  of  a  chain  hanging  upon  nothii^^  dm  of 
one. 

That  the  material  worid  is  not  the  first  cause,  is  evident ; 
because  the  first  cause,  existing  necessarily,  without  wUch 
necessity  he  could  not  possibly  exist  as  a  first  cause,  must 
be  absolutely  perfect,  unchangeable,  and  every  wfadne  the 
same,  of  which  afterwards.  This  we  see  is  by  nomcans 
to  be  affirmed  of  the  material  world ;  its  form,  modoa, 
and  substance,  being  endlessly  various,  and  subject  toper* 
petual  change.  That  nothing  material  could  have  been 
the  necessarily  existent  first  cause  is  evident,  becaaae  we 
know  that  all  material  substances  consist  of  a  number  of 
unconnected  and  separable  particles.:  which  would  givc^ 
not  one,  but  a  number  of  first  causes,  which  is  a  palpiMe 
absurdity,  ii\nd  that  the  first  cause  cannot  be  one  sii^;fe 
indivisible  atom  is  plain,  because  the  first  cause,  bemg 
necessarily  existent,  must  be  equally  necessary  throttgb- 
out  infinite  space. 

That  chance,  which  is  only  a  word,  not  a  real  bdi^, 
should  be  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  is  the 
same  as  saying,  that  nothing  is  the  cause  of  its  existence,  or 
that  it  neither  exists  necessarily,  nor  was  produced  by 
that  which  exists  necessarily  and  therefore  does  not 
.**xist  at  all.    Therefore,  after  supposing  ever  so  long^  a 
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aeries  of  beings  producing  one  another,  we  must  at  last 
favrc  recourse  to  some  First  Cause  of  all,  himself  uncaused, 
existing  necessarily,  or  so,  as  that  the  supposition  of  his 
not  existing  would  imply  a  contradiction.  The  first  cause 
we  call,  God. 

The  first  cause  must  of  necessity  be  dne,  iti  the  most 
pure,  simple,  and  indivisible  manner.  For  the  first  cause 
must  exist  necessarily,  that  is,  it  is  a  direct  absurdity  to 
flsy,  that  something  now  exists,  and  yet  there  is  no  original 
fint  cause  of  existence.  Now  when  to  avoid  this  absur- 
dity, we  have  admitted  one  independent,  necessarily  exist- 
ent first  cause,  if  we  afterwards  proceed  to  admit  another 
first  cause,  or  number  of  first  causes,  we  shall  find,  that 
all  but  one  are  superfluous.  Because  one  is  sufficient  to 
accouat  for  the  existence  of  all  things.  And  as  it  will 
evidently  be  no  contradiction  to  suppose  any  one  out  of 
a  plurality  not  to  exist,  since  one  alone  is  sufficient  i  it  fol- 
lows, tk^  there  can  be  but  one  single  first  cause* 

Besides,  it  will  be  made  evident  by  and  by,  that  the 
first  cause  must  be  absolutely  perfect  in  every  possible 
respect,  and  in  every  possible  degree.  Now  that  which 
ingrosses  and  swallows  up  into  itself  all  possible  perfection, 
or  rather  is  itadf  absolute  perfection,  can  be  but  one;  be- 
cause there  can  be  but  one  absolute  Whole  of  perfection. 

We  may  possibly,  through  inattention,  commit  mis- 
takes with  respects  to  what  are,  or  are  not,  perfections,  fit 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  first  cause,  as  some  of  the  heathens 
were  absurd  enough  to  ascribe  e\'en  to  their  supreme  deity, 
attributes  which  ought  rather  to  be  termed  vices  than 
virtues.  But  wc  can  never  mistake  in  ascribing  to  the 
Supreme  Being  all  possible,  real,  and  consistent  perfec- 
tions. For  a  being,  who  exists  aaturally  and  neces- 
sarily, must  of  necessity  exist  in  an  infinite  and  un- 
bounded  manner ;  the  ground  of  his  existence  being  alike 
in  all  moments  of  duration,  and  all  points  of  space. 
Whatever  exists  naturally  and  necessarily  in  the  east, 
must  of  course  exist  naturally  and  necessarily  in  the  west, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  north,  above  and  Ixrlow,  in  for- 
mer, present  and  in  future  times.  %Vhatever  exists  in 
this  manner,  exists  in  a  perfect  manner.  Whatever  exists 
in  a  perfect  manner,  in  respect  of  extent  and  duration, 
must  evidently  be  perfect  in  even*  other  respect  of  which 
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its  nature  is  capable.  For  the  whole  idea  of  such  a  being  b 
by  the  supposition  natural  and  neccsstiry  ;  a  partial  necessi- 
ty being  an  evident  absurdity.  That  the  first  cause  therefore 
should  be  deficient  in  any  one  perfection  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  suoh  a  Being  as  we  must  conclude  the  first  cause 
to  be,  isas  evident  a  contradiction  as  to  say, that  the  first  cause 
may  naturally  and  necessarily  exist  in  the  cast,  and  not  in 
the  west,  at  present,  but  not  in  time  past  or  to  come.  For 
suppose  it  were  argued,  that  the  first  cause  may  not  be 
infinite,  for  example,  in  wisdom ;  I  ask  first,  Whether 
wisdom  can  be  said  to  be  a  property  unsuitable  to  the  idea 
of  the  first  cause?  This  will  hardly  be  pretended.  No 
one  can  imagine  it  would  be  a  more  proper  idea  of  th&  first 
cause,  to  think  of  him  as  of  a  being  utterly  void  of  intelli- 
gence, than  as  infinite  in  knowledge.  It  is  evident  that 
of  two  beings,  otherwise  alike,  but  one  of  which  was  wholly 
void  of  intelligence,  and  the  other  possessed  of  it,  the  latter 
would  be  more  perfect  than  the  former,  by  the  difference 
of  the  whole  amount  of  the  intelligence  he  possessed.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  two  beinp  otherwise  alike,  but  one  of 
which  laboured  under  a  vicious  inclination,  which  occa- 
sioned a  deviation  from,  or  deficiency  of  moral  perfection, 
and  the  other  was  wholly  clear  of  such  imperfection,  the 
latter  would  be  a  more  perfect  nature  than  the  former,  by 
the  difierence  of  die  whole  amount  of  such  negative  quan- 
tity, or  deficiency.  Which  shows  the  necessity  of  ascrib- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Being  every  possible  real  perfection, 
and  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the  smallest  imperfection 
or  deficiency  to  be  in  his  nature. 

If  it  be  evident  then  that  wisdom,  in  any,  the  lowest 
degree,  is  an  attribute  fit  to  be  ascribed  to  the  first  cause, 
and  if  whatever  is  in  the  first  cause,  is  in  him  naturally 
and  necessarily,  tliat  is,  could  not  but  have  been  in  him,  it 
is  obvious,  that  such  an  attribute  cannot  be  in  him  in  any 
limited  degree,  any  more  than  he  can  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily exist  in  one  point  of  space,  and  not  through  all. 
It  is  an  evident  contradiction  to  suppose  the  first  cause 
existing  naturally  and  necessarily,  and  yet  limited,  cither  as 
to  bis  existence  or  perfections ;  because  it  is  plain,  there 
can  be  nothing  to  limit  them,  which  is  the  same  as  saying, 
tliat  they  must  be  unlimited.  Farther,  whatever  is  in  the 
nature  or  essence  of  the  first  cause,  must  be  in  him  natu- 
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nlly  and  necessarily ;  tliat  is,  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
his  nature,  or  could  not  but  have  been  in  his  nature ;  for  if 
it  had  been  possible  that  his  nature  could  have  been  with- 
outany  particular  attribute,  it  certainly  would,  by  the  very 
supposition.  Now,  whatever  is  necessarily  an  attribute  of 
Deitv,  is  Deity.  And  limited  Deity  is  a  contradiction  as 
muck  as  limited  infinity.  For  infinity  is  unbounded, 
knowledge  is  unbounded,  power  is  unbounded,  goodness 
is  unbounded.  These  and  the  rest  arc  the  necetvary  attri- 
butes of  Deit}\  And  as  they  are  in  him,  they  together 
form  the  idea  of  Supreme  Deity.  The  Deity,  or  ¥mt 
Cause,  must  therefore  be  possessed  of  every  possible  per- 
fcction  in  an  infinite  degree ;  all  those  perfections  being 
naturally  infinite,  and  there  being  nothing  to  limit  the 
Deity,  or  his  perfections. 

We  cannot  therefore  avoid  concluding,  that. the  first 
cause  is  possessed  of  infinite  intelligence,  or  knowledge, 
that  his  infinite  mind  is  rftreasure  of  an  infinity  of  truths, 
thai  he  has  ever  had  at  all  moments  from  all  eternity,  and 
ever  will  to  all  etemit}*  have  in  his  view,  and  in  actual  con* 
templation,  all  things  that  ever  have  existed,  that  do  now, 
or  ever  shall  exist,  throughout  infinite  space  and  duration, 
with  all  their  connexions,  relations,  dependences,  grada- 
tions, proportions,  differences,  contrasts  causes,  effects, 
and  all  circumstances  of  all  kinds,  with  the  ideas  of  all 
things  which  are  merely  possible,  or  whose  existence  does 
not  imply  a  contradiction,  though  they  have  never  actu- 
ally existed,  with  all  their  possible  relations,  connexions, 
and  circumstances,  whose  idea  is  conceivable.  In  one 
word,  the  Divine  mind  must  comprehend  all  things  that 
by  their  nature  are  capable  of  being  known  or  conceived. 

From  the  same  necessary  connexion  between  the  infin- 
ity of  the  first  cause  in  one  particular,  and  in  all,  we  cannot 
avoid  concluding,  that  he  must  be  infinite  in  goodness,  it 
being  self-evident,  that  goodness  or  benevolence  must  in 
any  state  of  things  be  a  perfection,  and  the  want  of  any 
decree  of  it  a  deficiency.  To  be  infinite  in  goodness  is  to 
possess  such  benevolence  of  nature,  as  no  conceivable  or 
possible  measure  of  goodness,  can  exceed,  or  which  can 
never  be  satisfied  with  exerting  itself  in  acts  of  goodness, 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  propriety  and  nxtitude. 

Here  a  proixrr  distinctign  ought  to  be  made  between 
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goodness  and  mercy.  Though  it  is  demoRstrably  certain, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  is  infinite  in  goodness,  we  must 
not  imagine  he  is  infinite  in  mercy.  Because  we  can  sap- 
pose  innumerable  cases,  in  which  mercy  to  particulars 
would  imply  a  defect  of  goodness  upon  the  whole,  in 
such  cases,  it  is  evident,  that  the  greatest  goodness^  bpon 
the  whole,  will  appear  in  refusing  mercy  to  partknlars; 
not  in  granting  it.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  dis^ 
mercy  will  certainly  be  refused  to  all  such  offenders,  whom 
justice  and  goodness  to  the  whole  require  to  be  purashed. 
Thus  the  divine  goodness  is  not  boundless  in  its  eztimCy 
but  only  regulated  in  its  exertion  by  wisdom  and  jusdoe. 

From  the  same  necessity  for  concluding  that  the  fixst 
cause  must  be  uniformly,  and  in  all  consistent  respects 
infinite,  we  must  conclude,  that  he  is  possessed  of  an  in* 
finite  degree  of  power;  it  being  evident,  that  power  is  a 
a  perfection,  and  preferable  to  weakness.  Infinite  power 
'signifies  a  power  at  all  moments  from  eternity  to  eterni- 
ty, and  throughout  all  space,  to  produce  orpeiform  whal- 
ever  does  not  either  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  imply  an 
express  contradiction,  as  making  something  to  be,  and 
not  to  be  at  the  same  time,  or  opposers  of  the  other  per- 
fections of  his  nature,  as  the  doing  something  unjust, 
cruel,  or  foolish.  And  indeed  all  such  things  are  properly 
impossilities.  Because  it  is  altogether  as  impossible  tiiat 
a  Being  unchangeably  just,  good,  and  wise,  should  ever 
change  so  as  to  act  contrary  to  his  essential  character,  as 
that  a  thing  should  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time. 

From  the  same  necessity  of  concluding  upon  the  uni- 
form  and  universal  infinity  of  the  first  cause,  we  cannot 
avoid  concluding,  that  he  is  infinite  injustice  and  truth,  it 
being  self-evideilt,  that  truth  is  a  perfection,  and  prefin- 
bleto  falsehood.  The  divine  nature  must  be  the  very 
standard  of  truth ;  he  must  be  entirely  master  of  the  exact 
state  of  all  things,  and  of  all  their  relations  and  connex- 
ions ;  he  must  see  the  advantage  of  acting  according  to 
the  true  state  of  things,  and  the  right  state  of  die  caae, 
rather  than  according  to  any  false  or  fictitious  one ;  and 
must  perceive,  more  generally  and  universally  than  any 
creature,  that  the  consequence  of  universal  irnth  must  be 
universial  or^cr,  perfection,  and  happiness ;  and  of  uni- 
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H|Ba|  falsehood  and  dcccptiot),  universal  misery  and  con^l 

^Bfibcrc  Iw  any  other  natunJ  or  moral  pcrTcctions,  fcjM 

^^■ch  we  have  no  nanicit,  and  o  J'  which  we  have  no  ideas,  U^ 

^^■ridcnt,  not  only  that  tlicy  must  be  in  the  divine  nature;  l 

^^Kthu  they  must  exist  in  Him  in  an  unlimited  degree.    J 

^^Etospciik  prupcrly,  ever}-  possible  and  consistent  per-  J 

^^Bion  takes  itb  origin  Trom  its  bcine^  an  attribute  of  th4!l 

^^bioe Nature,  and  exists  by  the  same  arigin:il  neccs-sitrl 

^^RMturc,  aa  the  infinite  mind  itself,  the  suhstratum  of  aufl 

-perfection  exu>ts.     So  that  the  necessity  of  existence  offl 

ibe  moral  pcrfectionH  of  the  Deity  is  the  very  same  as  thaJM 

of  dte  natural.     Try  to  annihilate  space,  or  immensity,  lOM 

your  mind  ;  and  you  will  find  it  imijossible.     For  it  ex;l 

i^ts  necessarily ;  and  is  an  attribute  of  Deit}'.     Try  t^l 

simihilulc  tiK  idea  of  rectitude  in  your  mind;  andyodfl 

will  End  It  equally  impossible  ;  the  idea  of  rectitude,  aa,  I 

feomewliat  real,  will  still  return  upon  llic  understanding  ■ 

Rectitude  is  therefore  a  necessiiry  altribiilc  of  Deity  ;  and^ 

all  the  divine  moral  attributes,    of  which  we  liave  ailf* 

ideas,  arc  only  rtctitudc  differently   exerted.      .-Xud  tUA 

rectitude  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  the  proper  basis  andl 

umlation  of  moral  good  in  the  disposition  or  pnictice  dCV 

■cry  moral  agi-nl  in  the  universe ;  or  in  other  word^B 

rtuc,  in  on  IntelligLiil  and  free  creature,  of  whatevcrl 

|Dk  in  the  scale  of  being,  is  aothinsclscthana  conform'-  1 

'  of  disposition  and  practice  to  the  nccessarj-,  eternal,   I 

duneJiangeable  rectitude  of  the  Divine  Nature,  J 

lOf  cvcrj-  positive  simple  idea  that  can  enter  into  our  ] 

nU.  it  may  be  said,  llwt  it  is  either  something  belong-   ] 

[  to  the  Divine  Nature  (to  speak  according  in  our  im-  I 

rfcct  way)  or  it  is  a  work  of  his,  or  of  some  creature  of  | 

.     Wc  do  not  say,  God,  made  immensity  or  space,-] 

■ation,  or  eternity,  truth,  benevolence,  rectitude,  and  J 

iIk  rc*t.     Bui  these  are  clear,  positive,  simple  ideas  in  otnr  J 

niinds.     *rhercfore  they  must  exist.      But  if  tliey  exi^ij 

.md  yti  an:  not  made  by  God,  Uiey  must  Iw  neccssiiri^M 

'    ill'  in.     Now  we  know,  that  nothing  exists  necessarilr  J 

!■  It  uiui  is  an  attribute  of  Deity,  that  is,  one  of  our  \AM 

l--rli.i    and   partial  conceptions  of  his  infinite    tratui*fl 

which  engrosses  atKl  swallows  up  all  possible  |KTfections. 

T*K)iij^wchavc  here  treated  of  the  perfections  of  the 
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first  cause  separately,  and  one  after  the  other,  wc  are  not  to 
form  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  con- 
sisting of  separable  or  discerptible  parts,  to  be  conceived 
of  singly,  and  independently  on  one  another.  In  treating  of 
the  human  mind,  we  say  it  consists  of  the  faculties  of  un- 
derstanding, will,  memory,  and  so  forth.  But  this  evi<- 
dently  conveys  a  false  idea  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  whole 
mind  that  understands,  wills,  loves,  hates,  remembers, 
sees,  hears,  and  feels,  and  performs  all  the  other  functions 
of  a  living  agent.  And  to  conceive  of  its  faculties  as  sepa- 
rable from  or  independent  on  one  another,  is  forming  a 
ver}'  absurd  notion  of  mind  which  cannot  be  considerea  as 
consisting  of  parts,  or  as  capable  of  division.  When  wc 
say  whatever  is  an  attribute  of  Deity  is  a  Deity  itself, 
which  is  demonstrably  true,  we  ought  to  understand  it  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  when  we  say,  that  whatever  is  a  &cultv 
of  the  human  mind  is  the  mind  itself.  Thus,  through 
immensity  alone,  truth  alone,  infinite  power  or  wisdom 
alone,  though  no  one  of  these  perfections  alone  is  the  full 
and  complete  idea  of  Deity,  any  more  than  understanding 
alone,  will  alone,  or  memory  alone,  is  of  the  human  mind, 
yet  all  the  first,  together  with  the  other  attributes,  as  they 
subsist  in  the  Divine  mind,  arc  Deity,  and  all  the  latter, 
with  the  other  mental  pov\crs,  are  the  human  mind,  and  yet 
neither  the  former  nor  the  latter  can  be  conceived  of  as 
divisible  or  made  up  of  parts. 

As  the  necessary  existence  and  absolute  perfection  of 
God  render  it  proper  and  reasonable  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
creation  of  the  universe;  so  his  omnipresence,  infinite 
power,  and  wisdom,  make  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he 
can,  with  the  utmost^facility,  without  interruption,  for  in- 
finite ages,  conduct  and  govern  both  the  natural  and  moral 
world.  Though'  the  doctrine  of  providence  is  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  wise  heathens,  and  is  therefore  com- 
monly considered  as  a  point  of  natural  religion :  yet,  as 
revelation  only  sets  it  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light,  I 
shall  put  off  what  I  have  to  say  upon  it  to  the  fourth  book. 

Our  being  utterly  incapable  of  forming  any  shadow  of 
an  idea  adequate  to  the  true  nature  and  essence  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  is  no  more  an  objection  against  the  certainty 
of  his  existence,  than  the  impossibility  of  our  conceivii^ 
of  inSnite  beginningless  duration,  is  against  its  realiQr. 
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What  our  reason  compels  us  to  admit,  must  not  be  reject- 
ed, because  too  big  for  our  narrow  minds  to  comprehend, 
nor  indeed  can  we  reject  it,  if  we  would. 

Let  us  therefore  do  our  utmost  to  conceive  of  the  Su- 
preme Bein^,  as  the  one  independent,  necessarily  existent, 
anchiweabic,  eternal,  immense,  and  universal  mind,  the 
foundation,  or  subitratum  of  infinite  space,  duration,  pow- 
cr«  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and  ever}'  other  possible 
perfection;  without  beginning,  without  end,  without  parts, 
bounds,  limits,  or  defects  ;  the  cause*  of  all  thhigs,  himself 
'incauaed;  the  preserver  of  all  things,  himself  depending 
on  no  one ;  the  upholder  of  all  things,  himself  upheld  by 
no  one ;  from  all  moments  of  etemitv,  to  all  moments  of 
ctemit}' ;  enjoying  the  perfection  of  happiness,  without 
the  possibility  of  addition  or  diminution ;  before  all,  above 
ally  and  in  all;  possessing  eternity  and  immensity,  so  as 
to  be  at  once  and  for  ever  fully  master  of  every  point  of 
the  one,  and  moment  of  the  other,  penading  all  matter, 
but  unaffected  by  all  matter ;  bestowing  happiness  on  all, 
without  receiving  from  any ;  pouring  forth  without  mea- 
sure his  good  gifts,  but  never  diminishing  his  riches :  let 
us  in  a  word  think  of  him  as  the  All,  the  Whole,  the  Flbr- 
fcction  of  i^erfection. 

\l'hile  we  view  his  adorable  excellences  according  to  our 
limited  and  partial  manner,  let  us  take  care  not  to  conceive 
of  him  as  made  up  of  parts,  who  is  the  most  perfect  unity. 
While  we  consider,  in  succession,  his  several  attributes 
of  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  the  rest,  let  us  take  care 
not  to  form  a  complex  or  compounded  idea  of  him,  whose 
essence  is  absolutely  pure  and  simple.  We  are  not  to  think 
of  various  attributes  and  then  superadd  the  idea  of  God 
to  them.  The  perfection  or  abstract  of  wisdom,  power, 
goodness,  and  every  other  attribute,  in  one  simple  idea, 
in  the  one  Universal  Mind,  which  fills  infinitude,  is  the 
most  perfect  idea  we  can  form  of  incomprehensible  Deity. 

Here  is  a  Deity  truly  worthy  to  be  adored !  What  arc 
the  Jubitcrs  and  Junos  of  the  heathens  to  such  a  God  ? 
What  IS  the  common  notion  of  the  object  of  worship  ;  a 
venerable  personage  sitting  in  heaven,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  world  below  with  a  vcr}'  acute  and  penetrating  eye 
(which  I  doubt  is  the  general  notion  among  the  unthink- 
ing part  of  christians)  what  is  suchaGodlo\\>c\tacci<ctc§^ 
and  unlimited  nature  \vc  ha\c  been  consider \t\^\ 
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SECTION  II. 

An  Idea  of  the  Divine  Scheme  in  Creation.  The  happi- 
ness of  conscious  Beings^  the  only  End  for  which  mejf 
were  brought  into  Existence.     Happinessy  its  /bunda- 

•  tion.  Unrversal  Concurrence  of  all  Beings^  wUh  the 
Divine  Scheme  absolutely  necessary  to  universal  Hap- 
piness. 

SO  far  wc  have  gone  upon  a  rational  foundation  in  estab* 
lishing  the  existence  of  God,  and  his  being  possessed  of 
all  possible  perfections.  From  the  absolute  and  unchange- 
able perfection  and  happiness  of  God,  it  appears,  as  ob- 
served above,  that  his  design,  in  creating,  must  have  been, 
in  consistency  with  wisdom  and  rectitude,  to  produce  and 
communicate  happiness.  This  must  be  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  scheme.  When  we  think  of 
the  Creator  as  laying  the  plan  of  his  universe,  we  must 
endeavour  to  enlarge  our  ideas  so,  as  to  conceive  propeily 
of  what  would  be  worthy  of  an  infinitely  capacious  and 
perfect  mind,  to  project.  No  partial,  unconnected,  or  incon- 
sistent design  would  liave  suited  Infinite  Wisdom.  The 
work  of  a  God  must  be  great,  uniform,  and  perfect.  It 
must,  in  one  word,  be  an  Universe. 

In  such  a  plan,  where  all  was  to  be  full,  and  no  void,  or 
chasm,  it  is  evident,  there  must  be  an  extensive  VJffiety, 
and  innumerable  different  degrees  of  excellence  and  per* 
fection  in  things  animate  and  inanimate,  suitable  to  the 
respective  places  to  be  filled  by  each,  higher  or  lower, 
rising  one  above  another  by  a  just  and  easy  gradation.— 
This  we  can  accordingly  trace  in  the  small  part  of  the  scale 
of  being,  which  our  observation  takes  in.  From  crude, 
unprepared  dust,  or  earth,  we  proceed  to  various  strat(t 
impregnated  with  some  higher  qualities.  From  thence 
to  pebbles,  and  other  fossil  substances,  which  sremtobe 
endowed  with  a  sort  of  vegetative  principle.  Next  we  pro- 
ceed from  the  lowest  and  simplest  of  vegetables,  up  to  the 
highest  and  most  curious ;  among  which  the  sensitive  phrt 
seems  to  partake  of  something  like  animal  life.  As  the 
polype  and  some  other  reptiles,  seem  to  descend  a  litdc, 
as  if  to  meet  the  vegetable  creation.  Then  we  come  to 
:inim:\h  end  owed  with  \\\e  sQwse  c^^  feeUw^  and  tasting  only, 


u  various  ithcll-flsb.  Aftcrtlicm  FuUow  such  as  have  movdl 
xnacs,  till  wc  conn:  to  (liose  that  |)osscss  somewhat  analfl 
ogus  to  human  faculties,  as  the  faitJifuLiK'Sa  of  dogs,  thH 
>CTOiuicoiinii{coflhchorhC,  the  sagacity  of  the  clqjhaiiM 
I  the  mtsclticvous  low  cuniuii^'  of  tlic  fox  and  ape.  Sup3 
:  a  human  civaturc,  of  the  meanest  natural  abiUticfldI 
.  a  its  birth  deprived  of  the  facultj'  of  speech,  how  mucU 
uld  il  be  siiixrior  to  a  monkey  ?  How  much  is  a  /iocH 
tfof  Buperior '^  From  &uch  a  human  mind  we  may  pro9 
llQtbBK  which  arc  capable  of  the  common  arts  of  lifefl 
"  '  ftlhcm  onu-ardto  such  as  have  some  degree  of  ctH 
'"tsome  one  bninch  of  art  or  science.  Then  wfl 
pfD*on  to  thoM-,  who  an;  endowed  witli  minds  susccpfl 
\c  of  I'ariou!^  parts  of  knowled^.  From  which  thml 
e  a  great  many  dcgrrcs  of  natural  capacities,  rising  onji 
ovc  another,  iH'forc  wc  reach  such  a  divine  spirit  as  thafl 
of  ■  AVsr/on.  Perluips  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  angeliH 
taturcs  miii^ht  not  be  raised  above  him  ffi  a  much  greatq| 
distance,  than  be  was  above  some  of  his  species.  fl 

Evcnomonc  the  inlubit^mls  of  different  elements  tlierfl 
■•  on  atulog}-  kept  \|p.  Various  species  of  fishes  approuclfl 
very  T>nrly  to  beasts,  who  live  on  dry  hind,  in  form  anJH 
<.'on»tiitJtion.  Several  species  unite  theafjuatic  and  (onfl 
rt'.-.tn.il  characters  in  one.  The  bat  and  owl  join  tJie  bir^H 
and  beast  kinds ;  so  that  the  diBerent  natures  run  almoiM 
into  «oolhcr  ;  but  never  meet  so  closely,  as  to  confounH 
dK  distinction.  g 

Thus,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  tlie  divine  plan  of  creatiot^f 
d  is  full,  and  all  connected !    And  we  m:iy  reusonab^l 
ODclDde,  that  the  same  uniformity  amidst  variety  takefl 
1  (he  universal  scale  of  bcint^  above  our  spcfl 
Fcl)  as  below  it,  in  other  worlds  as  well  as  ouraJn 
)  be  expected  in  an  universal  system  planned!' 
lenixc  and  all-comprehending  mind.  '*d 

Icring  the  unbounded  and  unlimited  perfections 
t  cause,  who  lias  existed  from  eternity,  has  hajM 
z  to  act  in,  an  infinity  of  wisdom  losuggcsfl 
lite  power  to  put  those  schemes  in  cxe^ 
^  whittevcr  itifinitc  goodnew  might  exJB 
le  :  considering  thcM;  things,  what  idoifl 
Sr  the  actual  excnion  of  such  perfections^ 
1  mav  thcv  not  have  product-d  ;  what  mav  \h(t^  tmiH 

3  n  M 
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be  every  moment  producing ;  what  may  they  not  produce 
throughout  an  endless  eternity  !  There  ib  no  determinate  • 
time  we  can  fix  for  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness 
to  have  begun  to  exert  themselves  in  creating,  but  ivhat 
will  imply  an  eternity  past,  without  any  exertion  of  creat- 
ing power.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  Infinite  Good- 
ness to  hate  let  an  eternity  pass  without  exerting  itself  in 
bringing  any  one  creature  into  existence.  Whither  then 
does  this  lead  us ;  There  is  no  point  in  eternity  past,  in 
which  we  can  conceive,  that  it  would  have  been  improper 
for  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  to  have  been  ex- 
erted. And  he,  who  from  all  eternity  has  had  power,  in  all 
probability  has  from  all  eternity  had  will  or  inclination  to 
communicate  his  goodness.  Let  us  try  to  imagine  then, 
what  may  be  the  whole  etkct  of  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  exerted  through  an  infinite  duration  past, 
and  in  an  unbounded  space.  What  ought  to  be  the  num- 
ber of  productions  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, throughout  immensity  and  eternity  ?  What  mi^ 
wt  suppose  the  present  degree  of  perfection  of  beings, 
who  have  existed  from  periods  distant  from  the  present 
beyond  all  reach  of  human  numbers,  and  have  been  con- 
stantly improving  ?  What  degrees  of  k  nowledge,  of  power, 
of  goodness,  may  such  beings  have  by  this  time  acquired? 
Let  readers,  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  such 
trains  of  thinking,  pursue  these  views  to  their  full  extent. 
To  add  here  all  that  may  be  deduced  from  such  conader- 
ations,  may  not  be  necessar}*. 

It  is  afterwards  demonstrated,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
proper  creature  wan  the  sole  view,  which  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom could  have  in  producing  an  universe.  Now,  happi* 
ness  being  a  primary  or  simple  idea,  it  neither  needs,  nor 
is  capable  of  any  explanation,  or  of  being  expressed,  bat 
by  some  synonymous  term,  which  likewise  commimi- 
cates  a  simple  idea,  as  satisfaction,  pleasure,  or  such  like. 
But  it  is  of  good  use  to  understand  what  makes  real  happi- 
ness, and  how  to  attain  it.  The  foundation  or  ground  of 
happiness,  then,  is  "  A  conscious  lacing's  finding  itself  in 
that  state,  and  furnished  with  all  those  advantages,  which 
are  the  most  suitable  to  its  nature,  and  the  most  condu- 
cive to  its  improvement  and  perfection/* 

Here  is  a  subject  for  an  angel  to  preach  upon,  and  the 
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whole  human  race  to  be  his  audience.  It  is  the  very  sub- 
ject, which  the  ambassador  of  heaven  came  to  this  world 
to  treat  of,  and  explain  to  mankind. 

Happiness  is  no  imaginary  or  arbitrary  diing.  It  is 
what  it  is  by  the  unalterable  nature  of  tilings,  and  the  Di< 
vine  Ordination.  In  treating  of  such  subjects,  it  is  com- 
mon to  speak  of  the  nature  of  things  separately  from  the 
positive  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.  To  understand  this 
matter  righdy ,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  the  Divine  Nature  is  included,  or  rather  is 
the  foundation  of  all.  Thus  when  it  is  here  said,  that 
happiness  is  fixed  according  to  the  unalterable  nature  of 
things,  as  well  as  determined  by  the  positive  will  of  God, 
the  meaning  is,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  in  determining 
what  should  be  the  hap])iness  of  the  creature,  and  how  he 
should  attain  it,  has  acted  according  to  tlic  absolute  rec- 
titude of  his  own  nature. 

But  to  return,  no  creature  is,  or  can  be  so  formed,  as  to 
continue  steadily  and  uniformly  Iiappy,  through  the  whole 
of  its  existence,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  in  a  state  un- 
suitable to  its  nature,  and  deprived  of  all  the  advantages 
necessary  for  its  improvement  and  perfection.     It  is  a  di- 
rect and  sell-evident  impossibility,  that  such  a  creature 
should  be.     Were  the  foundation  of  liappiness  de])endent 
upon  the  respective  imaginations  of  dinerent  creatures, 
what  occasion  for  all  the  pompous  apparatus  we  know  has 
been  made  for  preparing  the  human  species  for  happiness  ? 
Had  it  been  possible,  or  consistent  with  the  Divine  per- 
fections  and  nature  of  things,  that  mere  fancy  should  liave 
been  a  foundation  for  happiness,  there  had  needed  no 
more  dian  to  have  lulled  the  creature  into  a  pleasing  delu- 
sion, a  golden  dream,  out  of  which  he  should  never  have 
waked.     And  there  is  no  doubt,  but,  if  the  happiness  of 
our  species  and  other  rational  agents  could,  properly,  hive 
been  brought  about  in  this,   or  any  other  less  laborious 
manner,  than  diat  which  is  appointed,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt,  I  say,  but  the  unbounded  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Governor  of  the  world,  who  brought  them  into 
being  on  purpose  for  happiness,  and  cannot  but  choose 
the  easiest  and  best  ways  for  gaining  his  ends,  would 
have  brought  them  to  happiness  m  such  a  way.    But  it  is 
isvident,  tliat  then  man  could  not  have  been  man  that  i«. 
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an  intelligent,  free  agent ;  therefore  could  not  have  filled 
his  place  in  the  scale  of  being ;  for  as  he  stands  in  the 
place  between  angles  and  bnites,  he  must  have  been  ex* 
actly  what  he  is,  or  not  have  been  at  all.  An  infinitely 
perfect  author,  if  he  creates  at  all,  will  necessarily  produce 
a  work  free  from  chasms  and  blunders.  And  to  think  of 
the  God  of  truth  as  producing  a  rational,  intelligent  crea- 
ture, whose  whole  happiness  should  be  a  deception ;  what 
can  be  conceived  more  absurd  or  impious  ?  If  such  a  crea- 
ture is  formed  for  contemplating  truth,  could  he  likewise 
have  been  brought  into  existence,  to  be  irresistibly  led 
into  a  delusion  ?  To  what  end  a  faculty  of  reasoning,  to 
be,  by  his  very  make  and  state,  drawn  into  unavoidabk 
error? 

Besides  all  this,  let  any  man  try  to  conceive  in  his  own 
mind  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  a  general  and  uni« 
versal  happiness  upon  any  other  footing,  than  the  concur- 
rence of  all  things,  in  one  general  and  uniform  course^  to 
one  great  and  important  end ;  let  any  man  try  to  ccxiccive 
this,  1  say,  and  he  will  find  it  in  vain.  If  the  foundation 
of  universal  happiness  be,  Every  being's  finding  itaelf  in 
such  circumstances  as  best  suits  its  nature  and  state,  is  it 
possible,  that  every  being  should  find  itself  in  those  cir* 
cumstances,  if  every  being  acted  a  part  unsuitable  to  its 
nature  and  state  ?  On  the  contrary,  a  deviation  from  that 
conduct,  which  suits  a  reasonable  nature,  is  the  very  defini- 
tion of  moral  evil.  And  every  deviation  tends  to  produce 
disorder  and  unbappiness.  And  every  lesser  degree  of 
such  deviation  tends  to  draw  on  greater,  and  this  deviation 
into  irregularity  would  in  the  end  produce  universal  unhap- 
piness;  but  that  it  is  over-ruled  by  superior  Wisdom  and 
Goodness.  So  that,  instead  of  the  sophistical  maxim, 
"That  private  vices  are  public  benefits,"  we  nuiy  establish 
one  much  more  just;  "That  the  smallest  irregularities^ 
unrestrained,  and  encouraged,  tend  to  produce  univerad 
confusion  and  misery." 

In  consequence  of  the  above  account  of  the  true  foun« 
dation  of  happiness,   it  is  plain,  that  difierent  natures  will 
require  a  different  provision  for  tlieir  happiness.  The  mere 
animal  will  want  only  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  individual,  and  the  species.     Whatever  is  superadded. 
to  that,  will  be  found  supcrfiuous  and  useless,  and  wili| 
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go  unenjoyed  by  the  animal.  But  for  a  higher  nature, 
sudi  as  that  of  man^  another  sort  of  apparatus  must  be 
provided.  Inasmuch  as  he  partakes  of  the  animal,  as  well 
as  the  rational  nature,  it  is  plain  he  cannot  be  completely 
hqifiy  with  a  provision  made  for  only  one  half  of  his  nature. 
He  will  therefore  need  whatever  may  be  requisite  for  the 
support  and  comfort  of  the  body,  as  well  as  for  the  improve^ 
mem  of  the  mind.  For  the  happiness  of  an  angel,  or 
odier  soperior  power,  a  provision  greatly  superior,  and 
moRSotAime,  than  all  that  we  can  conceive,  may  be  neces* 
suy.  And  the  higher  the  nature,  the  more  noble  a  hap- 
piness it  is  capable  of.  The  perfect  happiness  enjoyed 
by  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  absolute  and  unlimited  perfection  of  his  nature. 

The  supreme  mind,  in  laying  the  plan  of  an  universe, 

must  evidemly  have  proposed  a  general  scheme,  which 

should  take  in  all  the  various  orders  of  being ;  a  scheme  in 

which  ally  or  as  many  as  possible  of  the  particulars  should 

oome  to  happiness,   but  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the 

happiness  of  the  whole  should  be  consistent  with  that  of 

inatviduab,  and  that  of  individuals  with  that  of  the  whole, 

and  with  the  nature  of  things,  or,  more  properly,  with  the 

Divine  Rectitude.     Wc  cannot  imagine  Infinite  Wisdom 

proposing  a  particular  scheme  for  every  individual,  when 

the  end  might  be  gained  by  a  general  one.     For,  to  gain 

various  ends  by  one  means,  is  a  proof  of  wisdom.     As, 

on  the  contrary,  to  have  recourse  to  different  means,  to 

gain  an  end,  which  might  have  been  obtained  by  one,  is 

of  weakness. 

Let  the  universal  plan  of  things  have  been  what  it  would , 
it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  general  and  universal  per- 
fiection,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  in  general,  all  things 
inniimate,  animate  and  rational,  concur  in  one  design,  and 
C04)perete,  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner,  to  carry  on 
^gnmd  view.  To  suppose  any  one  part  or  member  to 
be  left  out  of  the  general  scheme,  left  to  itself,  to  proceed 
^  ruidom,  is  absurd.  The  consequence  of  such  an  error 
vast  unavoidably  be,  a  confusion  in  the  grand  machinery, 
t^xtending  as  far  as  the  sphere  of  such  a  part  or  member 
^tended*  And  it  is  probable  that  no  created  bcin^,  espe* 
ciaHjrof  the  lou-est  ranks,  has  extensive  enough  views  of 
4ings,  to  know  exactly  tlie  part  it  ou5;ht  to  art^  il  \%  ^Vcv^ 
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that  proper  means  and  contrivances  must  have  been  used 
by  Him  who  sees  through  the  whole,  for  keeping  those 
beings  to  their  proper  sphere,  and  bringing  them  to  per- 
form their  respective  parts,  so  as  to  concur  to  the  perfection 
and  happiness  oi  the  whole. 

The  inanimate  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  creation,  or  the 
lowest  order  of  being.  As  it  is  of  itself  incapable  of  hap- 
piness it  it  plain  that  all  it  is  fit  for,  is  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  beings  capable  of  enjoying  it.  To  make 
inanimate  matter  perform  its  part  in  the  grand  scheme, 
nothing  will  answer,  but  superior  power  or  force^as,  by 
the  very  supposition  of  its  being  inanimate,  it  b  only 
capable  of  being  acted  upon,  not  of  acting.  So  that  every 
motion,  ever)^  tendency  to  motion,  in  every  single  atom 
of  matter  in  the  universe,  must  be  affected  by  the  agency  of 
some  living  principle.  And  without  being  acted  by 
some  living  principle,  no  one  atom  of  matter  in  the  urn- 
verse  could  have  changed  its  state  from  motion  to  rest,  or 
from  rest  to  motion  ;  but  must  have  remained  for  ever  in 
the  state  it  was  first  created  in. 

The  Supreme  Mind  being,  as  u*e  have  seen  universally 
present  in  every  point  of  infinite  space,  where  there  is  or 
js  not,  any  created  being,  material,  or  immaterial,  must 
be  intimately  present  to  ever}'  atom  of  matter,  and  every 
spirituiU  being,  throughout  the  universe.  His  power  is, 
as  we  have*  seen,  necessarily  infinite,  or  irresistibe;  and 
his  wisdom  perfect.  It  is  therefore  evidently  no  moie, 
nor  so  mucli,  ibr  a  Being,  endowed  with  such  an  ad- 
vantageous superiority  over  the  material  creation,  to 
actuate  the  vast  universe,  as  for  a  man  to  move  his  finger 
or  ejir-Jid.  His  presence  extending  through  infinitude, 
puts  every  atom  of  matter  in  the  universe  within  his  reach. 
His  power  being  irresistible,  enables  him  to  wield  the  most 
enormous  masses,  as  whole  planets  at  once,  with  any 
degree  of  rapidity,  with  as  little  difficulty,  or  rather  infi- 
nitely less,  than  a  man  can  the  lightest  ball.  And  his 
wisdom  being  absolutely  perfect,  he  cannot  but  know  ex* 
actly  in  what  manner  to  direct,  regulate,  and  actuate  the 
whole  material  machine  of  the  world,  so  as  it  may  the  best 
answer  his  various,  wise,  and  noble  purposes.  And  it  Is 
certain,  that  all  the  motions  and  revolutions,  all  the  ten- 
daicics  and  incl'mations^  as  they  are  commonly,  for  want 
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oTbcttcr  terms,  called ;  all  the  la^^  of  nature,  the  cohesion 
of  bodies,  the  attraction  and  gravitation  of  planets,  efBux 
of  light  from  luminous  bodies,  with  all  the  laws  they  are 
subfect  to,  must  be  finally  resolved  into  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  of  beings  employed  by  him,  whatever 
imenrcning  instrumentality  may  be' made  use  of.  Thus 
the  inanimate  creation  is  wrought  to  the  Divine  purpose 
by  superior  power,  or  force. 

To  bring  the  animal,  irrational  natures  to  perform  their 
port  in  the  general  scheme,  it  was  necessary  to  endow 
them  with  a  few  strong  and  powerful  inclinations,  or  ap- 
petites, which  should  from  time  to  time  solicit  them  to 
ease  the  pain  of  desire  by  gratifying  them ;  and  to  give 
them  capacity  enough  to  consult  their  own  preservation 
by  means  fit  for  the  purpose,  which  are  easily  found.  Be- 
saides  instinct,  they  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  kind  of 
facal^  in  some  measure  analogous  to  our  reason,  which 
restrains  and  regulates  instinct,  so  that  we  observe,  they 
^how  something  like  thought  and  sagacity  in  their  pur- 
suit of  their  gratifications,  and  even  show  some  traces  of 
reflection,  gratitude,  faithfulness,  and  the  like.  Their  ap- 
prehensions  being  but  weak,  and  their  sphere  of  action 
narrow,  they  have  it  not  generally  in  their  power,  as  crea- 
tures of  superior  capacities,  and  endowed  with  extensive 
libertT,  to  go  out  of  the  tract  prescribed  them,  and  run 
into  irregularity.  By  these  means,  the  brute  creatures 
ure  worked  to  the  Divine  purpose,  and  made  to  fill  their 
subordinate  sphere,  and  contribute,  as  far  as  that  ex- 
tends, to  the  regularity,  perfection  and  happiness  of  the 
whole. 

We  come  now  to  what  we  reckon  the  third  rank  of  be- 
ing, the  rational  creation :  which  must  likewise,  accord- 
ing to  the  Divine  scheme,  concur  with  the  other  parts, 
Old  contribute  in  their  sphere  to  the  perfection  and  liappi- 
nc«  of  the  universal  system. 

The  rational  world  being  the  part  the  most  necessary, 
>nd  of  the  greatest  im|K)rtancc,  as  their  happiness  was  the 
principal  view  the  Supreme  Being  must  have  had  in  the  crea- 
Utm,  tlieir  concurrence  is  what  can  the  least  be  dispensed 
vith.  Should  the  whole  material  system  run  to  rum : 
should  suns  be  lost  in  eternal  darkness ;  planets  and  com- 
^  nish  out  on  all  sides  into  the  infinite  cx^iacnsie^  w  ^ 
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fixed  stars  leave  tlieir  stations,  and  dash  against  one  an* 
other ;  and  should  an  universal  sentence  of  annihilation 
be  passed  upon  the  animal  world ;  the  destruction  of  both 
the  inanimate  and  animal  creation  would  not  be  so  great  a 
disturbance  of  the  Divine  scheme,  would  not  be  such  bh 
important  breach  of  the  general  order  and  regularity  neces- 
sary to  universal  perfection  and  happiness,  as  a  general 
defect  of  concurrence  or  irregularity  and  oppoution,  in 
the  rational  world,  for  whose  happiness,  the  inferior  crea- 
tion  was  brought  into  being,  and  whose  happiness,  should 
it^totally  miscarry,  tlie  Divine  scheme  must  be  totally  de* 
feated. 


^  SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Man^  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

IN  order  to  understand  what  it  is  for  our  species  to  coo- 
cur,  in  a  proper  manner,  with  the  Divine  scheme,  and  to 
observe  what  wise  means  have  been  contrived  by  die  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  goodness  for  bringing  us  to  the  requisite 
concurrence  in  consistence  with  our  nature  and  state,  it 
mil  be  necessary  to  consider  a  little  the  human  nature  and 
character. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  we  understand  matter. better 
than  spirit;  that  we  know  less  of  our  souls  than  of  our 
bodies.  But  this  is  only  a  vulgar  error.  And  the  truth 
is,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  internal  substance  of  either 
one  or  the  other.  But  we  know  enough  of  the  properties 
and  state  of  both,  to  know  how  to  seek  the  good  of  bodi, 
would  we  but  act  according  to  our  knowledge. 

That  which  raises  the  human  make  above  the  brute 
creatures,  is  our  having  capacities,  which  enable  us  to  take 
more  extensive  views,  and  penetrate  farther  into  the  vak* 
tures  and  connexions  of  things,  than  inferior  creatures ; 
our  having  a  faculty  of  abstract  reflexions ;  so  that  we  can 
at  pleasure,  call  up  to  our  minds  any  subject  wc  have 
formerly  known,  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  the  infer- 
ior creatures  cannot  do,  nor  excite  in  themselves  the  idea 
of  an  absent  object,  but  what  their  senses,  either  direcdy 
or  indirectly,  recal  to  their  memory  ;  and  lastly,  that  wc 
arc  naturally,  till  wc  come  Xo  be  debauched,  more  masters 
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^^ktir  passions  and  appetites,  or  more  free  to  choose  anM 
^^^sc,  thnn  the  inrcrior  creature;!.  4 

^^Bl  is  impossible  to  put  together  nny  consistent  theory  flfl 
^flfc  nature,  or  state,  without  t:ikinjf  in  the  thought  of  our^ 
bein^  intended  for  immortality.  If  ivc  attempt  to  think 
of  our  existence  as  terminating  with  this  life,  all  is  ab- 
rupt, confused,  »nd  unaccountnblc.  But  when  the  prcB-  J 
ent  is  con*»id(Tc.-d  as  a  state  of  discipline,  and  introductioM 
to  endless  improvement  hereaftt:r;  though  we  cannot  sajn 
thai  «c  9CC  through  the  whole  scheme,  we  yet  sec  aM 
much  of  wisdom  nnd  design,  as  to  lead  us  to  concludH 
with  iraaon,  that  the  whole  k  contrived  in  the  must  prop«M 
manner  for  gaining  the  importimt  end  of  preparing  us  ten 
iminurtal  happiness  and  glory.  M 

And  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  our  species  formcm 
Jbr  immortality,  will  appear  first,  by  considering  the  na^ 
ture  ef  the  mind  itself,  which  is  indeed,  properly  spenk^ 
ii^,  the  being ;  for  the  body  is  only  a  system  of  mattOM 
^iobabiled  01x1  nctiutcd  by  the  living  spirit.  M 

^KThat  the  mind  may,  in  a  deiiendcnce  upon  the  infinitM 
^^pithor  of  life  and  being,  conttrme  to  exist  after  tlie  dam 
^^■kition  of  ttie  IkmIv,  there  is  no  rcas4>n  to  question.     !*<)■■ 
^^Hividuality  and  indisccr]>ibility  being  inseparable  ]>ropci^ 
^^^  of  mind,  it  i!>  plain  that  a  mind  c;ui  die  only  by  anniM 
^^frtion.    But  no  uik  can  show  that  there  is  any  connexioifl 
I    h«ween  dcith  and  annihilation.  On  the  contrary,  the  nioM 
uj  body  jImW  is  certainly  not  aimihilattil  at  deiith,  noranjil 
«.ir  olUrvd  In  its  csftcnce,  only  its  condition  and  cireunifl 
lUnccs  arc  not  tbc  same  as  when  animated  by  the  liviitH 
i'nnciple  which  is  also  the  case  of  the  mind.     But  if  iH| 
-■nnvd  be  a  principle  originally  capable  ofthouf^tand  selMj 
r-i'Miotiby  iuown  nature;  it  follows,  ihatit  may  for  any  t)\injf>, 
<"  kiiMiv,  think  and  act  in  one  state  as  well  as  another ;  inli 
:i.tLir»  a%  well  as  in  (he  present.     If  it  were  possible  to  con^ 
-et\t  of  a  materi;il,  tJiinking,  and  self-moving  principlafl 
wtitcli  is  a  flat  euiuradiction,  imictivity  being  msepnrabM 
^«in  ilic  idea  of  matter  ;  yet  it  would  nM  tlience  folloim 
I'yi  tl»e  tliinkiiig  [irinciplr  mu«  lose  its  existence  at  ihfl 
(Insolulion  uf  Ur-  gross  body.     The  moral  proofs  for  thfl 
iuuic  existence  of  Uic  liunian  !s|>ccies  would  still  renviinifl 
,  « hcthcr  wc  were  considered  its  embodied  spirita 
:  bod) .     Nor  is  there  any  cotitradictiQn  w  iM 
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idea  Of  an  immortal  body,  any  more  than  of  an  immortal 
spirit;  nor  is  any  being  immortal,  but  by  dependence  cm 
the  Divine  Supporting  Power.   Nor  does  the  notion  cf  t}ie 
possibility  of  a  faculty  of  thinkings  superadded  to  nu^Ufr, 
ixt  all  effect  the  point  in  question.     Though  it  is  oertWD, 
that  a  pretended  system  of  matter  with  a  minking  fiicultj, 
must  either  be  nothing  more  than  matter  animated  by  apirit 
(ira  substance  of  a  quite  opposite  nature  to  all  that  we  call 
matter,  about  which  we  cannot  reason,  having  noidei^.of 
it.     Farther,  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  body 
depends  on  the  mind  for  life  and  motion ;  not  the  mind 
ontlie  body.     We  find,  that  the  mind  is  not  impaiitdiby 
the  loss  of  whole  limbs  of  the  body ;  that  the  mind  i^  often 
very  active,  when  the  body  is  at  rest;  diat  the  mind  cor- 
rects the  errors  presented  to  it  through  the  senses;  that 
even  in  the  decay,  disorder,  or  total  suspeivsiop,  of  the 
senses,  the  mind  is  affected  just  as  she  might  be  es^peqt- 
ed  to  be,  when  obliged  to  use  outward  instrumei^  and 
to  have  wrong  representations,  and  false  impreasioii^  forc- 
ed upon  her,  or  when  deprived  of  all  traces,  and  quite  pot 
out  of  her  element.    For,  the  case  of  persons  int9zii;aSied 
with  liquor,  or  in  a  dream,  or  laving  in  a  fever,  or  distiact* 
ed,  all  which  have  a  resemblance  to  one  another,  may  be 
conceived  of  in  the  following  manner.    The  mind,  or 
thinking  being,  which  at  present  receives  impressicps  only 
by  means  of  the  material  oman  of  the  brain,  and  the  senses 
through  which  intelligence  is  communicated  into  the  brain ; 
the  mind,  I  say,  being  at  present  confined  to  act  only  within 
the  dark  cell  of  the  brain,  and  to  receive  very  lively  im- 
pressions from  it,  wliich  is  a  consequence  of  a  law  of  nature, 
to  us  inexplicable ;  may  be  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
affected  by  the  ifnpressions  made  on  the  brain  by  a  disease, 
or  other  accidental  cause,  as  if  they  were  made  by  some 
real  external  object.    For  example,  if  in  a  violent  fever, 
or  a  frenzy,  the  same  impressions  be,  by  a  pretematunl 
flow  of  the  animal  spirits,  made  on  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
as  would  be  made  if  the  person  was  to  be  in  a  field  of  Int- 
tie,  where  two  armies  were  engaged ;  and  if  at  the  same 
time  it  happened,  that  by  the  same  means  tlxe  same  im- 
pressions snould  be  made  on  the  auditor}'  nerve,  as  would 
be  made  if  the  person  were  within  hearing  of  the  noise  of 
ijrums,  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  men ; 
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^Hpintf  the  sfHritoa]  being,  immured  as  she  is  inberl 
^mk  £dl,  ami  unused  to  such  a  dcccpdon  js  ih\n,  howfl 
-ilioald  vee  knon-  it  n-as  a  deception  aiiy  moKthanan IntfiaittM 
wliohad  never  seen  a  picture,  could  find  atihcflrst  vit-w,  * 
thrt  the  can^aas  iv-as really  fbt,  though  it  appeared  to  t-x-  i 
hibh  a  landscape  or  several  miles  in  extent?  1(  is  there-  J 
fare  concei>-ablc  that  the  mind  may  be  stron}^-  and  fore-  J 
iblv  afiected  by  a  mnteriol  system,  without  being  itself  ma-  I 
tcraL  And  thai  the  mind  is  not  material,  appears  fortherf  I 
in  that  she  abstracts  herself  from  the  body,  wtu-nshe  woulfti 
appjy  most  closely  to  thought  j  that  the  soul  is  capable  (tf  I 
poiclr  absinict  id'ea^,  as  of  rectitude,  order,  virtue,  rice,fl 
and  the  like;  to  which  matter  funii&hcs  noarchet}'pe,  natM 
faai  any  connexion  with  them  ;  that  it  is  alfected  by  witat  ^ 
ts  cooKsscdly  not  matter,  as  the  sense  of  words  heard,  or  J 
read  m  books,  which  if  it  were  material  it  could  not  be : 
which  shows  our  minds  to  be  <]uitc  different  beings  from,  i 
the  body,  and  natumlly  independent  on  it ;  that  we  can  j 
cotictrivc  of  nutter  in  a  way,  which  we  cannot  of  spiritj  I 
and  contrariwise:  matter  lieing  still  to  be,  without  atij-  ] 
canmidiction,conceived of  asdivisible and  inactive;  where* 
as  h  is  imposnibic  to  apply  those  ideas  to  spirit,  withoiit 
a  dinrct  absurdity,  which  shows,  that  the  mind  is  the  samt!,  I 
cnnscious,  indivisible,  identical  being,  though  the  body  | 
ii  subject  to  continual  change,  addition,  anddiminutioit;  . 
that  the  mbid  coniiniics  to  im])ro\'e  in  the  most  noble  and  j 
valuable  accomplishments,  when  the  body  is  going  fast  tb  , 
decay ;  that,  c^-cti  tlie  moment  before  the  ditksolution  of  I 
the  body,  the  vigour  of  the  mind  seems  often  wholif  I 
unimpaired  ;  thm  the  interests  of  the  mind  and  body  alt 
ahrays  diffirretu,  and  often  opposite,  a->  in  the  case  of  bcii^  j 
oUif^  to  givi:  up  life  for  truth,  Tlicsc  considerations,  ' 
attended  to  duly,  show,  tliat  ive  have  no  reason  to  ques-  I 
tion  the  posiibifiiv  of  the  living  princijilc's  subsisting  after  J 
the  dissolution  u^  the  material  vehicle.  | 

As  to  the  tlifficulty  ari?>ing  from  the  consideration  of  tb^ifl 
cloae  connexion  between  the  body  and  soul,  and  the  iin>l 
prcssions  made  by  the  one  uiran  the  other,  which  has  led  1 
•omc  toqaestion  whether  they  arc  in  reality  at  all  distinct  ] 
bciiif^  it  i^  to  be  rcmembcrfd,  that  this  cotmcxion,  vbidi  ^ 
tf  «baolutely  neccssuTT  tn  the  present  state,  is  whotl} 
owh^  to  the  divine  dii^xwaT,  amj  t»ot  to  anv  Ukcw^ 
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much  less  sameness,  of  the  thinking,  intelligent  agent  with 
the  gross  corporeal  vehicle.  If  it  had  so  pleased  the  Au- 
thor of  our  being,  he  could  have  fixed  such  a  natural  oqb« 
nexion  between  our  minds  and  the  moon,  or  planets^  tbot 
their  various  revolutions  and  aspects  might  luive  aficded 
us  in  the  same  manner,  as  now  the  health  or  disorder  ef  our 
bodies  does.  But  this  would  not  have  the  moon 'and 
planets  a  part  of  us.  No  more  do  the  mutual  imprea* 
sions,  made  reciprocally  by  the  mind  and  body,  prove  them 
to  be  the  same,  or  that  the  human  nature  is  all  body,  cs* 
pccially  considering  that  as  already  observed,  in  many 
cases  we  evidently  perceive  an  independency  and  diflfer- 
ence  between  them. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  absurdity  in 
conceiving  of  the  animating  principle  as  existing  even 
before  conception  in  the  womb,  nor  of  a  new  union  conu 
mencing  at  a  certain  period,  by  a  fixed  laiv  of  nature^ 
between  it  and  a  corporeal  vehicle,  which  union  may  be 
supposed  to  continue,  according  to  certain  established  laws 
of  nature  for  a  long  course  of  years;  and  may  be  brdee^ 
or  dissolved,  in  the  same  regular  manner ;  so  that  the  sy^ 
tern  of  matter,  to  which  the  animating  principle  was  united^ 
may  be  no  more  to  it  than  any  other  system  of  matter. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  living  creatures,  especially  oat 
species,  on  dieir  first  appearance  in  life,  seem  at  a  1<M,  as 
if  tlie  mind  was  not,  in  the  infant  state,  quite  engaged  and 
united  to  its  new  vehicle,  and,  therefore  could  not  com* 
inand  and  wield  it  properly.  Sleep,  infirm  old  age,  aevM 
sickness,  apd  fainting,  seem  according  to  certain  estrii^ 
)ished  laws  of  nature,  partly  to  loosen  or  relax  the  onion 
betyepn  the  living  principle,  the  mind,  and  the  material 
vehicle ;  and,  as  it  were,  to  set  them  at  a  greater  distance 
from  one  another,  or  make  them  more  indifierent  to  one 
another,  as  if  (so  to  speak)  almost  beyond  the  sphereof 
one  another's  attraction.  Death  is  nothing  more  than  the- 
total  dissolution  of  this  tie,  occasioned  in  a  natural  way, 
by  some  alteration  in  the  material  frame,  not  in  the  mind ; 
whereby  that  which  formed  tlie  nexus,  or  union,  whatever 
that  may  be,  is  removed  or  disengaged.  It  is  probabfey 
that  the  axiety  and  di3tress,  under  which  the  mind  com- 
monly feels  itself  at  death,  is  owing  rather  to  the  manner 
and  process  of  ihiT  (^Ubolution)  than  to  the  dissolution 
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kslf.  For  we  observe,  that  very  i^ed  persons,  and  io^ 
often  die  without  a  struggle.  The  luiion  between 
and  body,  being  already  weak,  is  easily  disM>lved. 
And  if  sleep  be,  as  it  seems,  a  partial  dissolution  of  this 
ooioo^  or  a  setting  the  mind  and  body  at  a  greater  distance 
firom  one  another,  the  reason  why  it  gives  no  disturbance 
Mf  thai  it  comes  on  in  such  a  manner  as  not  forcibly  to 
in  pieces,  but  gently  to  relax  the  ligatures,  whatever 
;,  between  the  material  and  spiritual  natures^ 
Tliiit  there  is  an  analogy  between  sleep  and  death  is  evi- 
dent from  observing,  that  sleep  sometimes  goes  on  to 
deadly  as  in  lethai^  cases,  and  in  th^  effects  of  strong 
opiaitcs.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  life  of  a  person, 
irfio  Imb  taken  too  brge  a  dose  (^  opium,  cannot  be  saved 
bnt  by  fivcibly  waking  him ;  as  if  the  mutual  action  of 
tlK.nund  and  body  upon  one  another  was.  the  medium  of 
the  nnion;  and  that,  if  their  mutual  action  upon  one  ano- 
ther oomes  to  be  lessened  to  a  certain  degree,  they  become 
indilerentio  one  another,  and  the  union  between  them 
GCMti  of  Connie*  as  two  companions  walking  together  in  the 
dark  mqr  oome  to  lose  one  another,  by  dropping  tlieir 
convcrsatiGn,  and  keeping  a  profound  silence. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  condition  in  which  tlie  mind,  just 
disengaged  from  the  bod\ ,  feels  itself,  is  very  much  like 
to  that  of  dreaming;  all  confusion,  uncertainty,  and 
incoheienoe  of  ideas ;  and  that,  in  some  measure,  like  the 
infiuit  mind  newly  entered  upon  a  state  wholly  unknown, 
it  finds  itself  greatly  at  a  loss,  aiui  exert  itself  with  much 
^fliculty  and  disadvantage;  till  a  little  time  and  habit 
qualifies  it  for  a  new  and  untried  scene  of  action.* 

If  die  true  account  of  the  human  nature  be,  that  the  spir- 
itual, active,  thinking  principle  is  united  to  a  subtile  ethe- 
rid  vehicle,  whose  residence  is  in  the  brain,  and  the  death 
ift  the  departure  of  the  soul  and  spirit  from  the  body ;  which 

*  The  Mtdior  ii  not  Mhamcd  to  confeti,  tliAt  he  now  thinki  kit  former  opin. 
M  mKerninif  the  itate  of  tlic  drail,  at  rrprcftcntcd  in  tlicte  pangrtphi,  crro. 
■BMSi  tSn«fli  be  chootea  ncK  Ui  alter  the  text  on  that  account  t  thinkiufc  it 
^■ollt  fair  to  Icatrn  tlie  value  of  former  edition^,  hy  adding  to  sticccediii|;  ones 
•Wl  II  better  laid  hef  >re  rvadt-n  in  aeparate  pnblirationi.  The  author  is  now 
to  think  l>octnr  Lav^  opinion,  in  kit  Tlieory  of  Relifrion,  more  ra- 


^*nl,aa  well  as  more  arriptural.  than  the  generally  received  notion  of  the 
*^i  being  m  a  full  itate  of  ronicious-'C  its  hndactivity  between  death  and  re- 
•*■»'«!  ion.  It  is  a  point  of  mere  kpcculatiun,  no  way  niaterially  affecting  rilker 
'*Ui  or  Banmrn . 
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was  the  notion  of  the  Platonic  Philosophers  and  JewiA 
rabbiiy  and  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  apostle  Pmd; 
if  this  be  the  true  account  of  the  human  make,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  the  possibility  of  the  mind's  think- 
ing and  acting  in  a  state  of  total  separation  from  the  gross 
terrestrial  body,  notwitlistanding  the  seeming  diflicBltf  of  a 
suspension  of  thought  in  profound  sleep,  or  in  a  fimting 
fit.     For  the  emb^ied  and  separate  states  are  so  iroy 
diferent,  tliere  is  no  reasoning  from  one  to  the  other  on 
every  point.     It  may  be  impossible  for  the  mind,  wliife 
imprisoned  in  the  body,  in  a  great  disorder  of  the  aaimal 
frame,  to  join  idab;s  together,  for  want  of  its  traces  al  die 
l>rain,  and  other  implements  of  reasoning,  to  which  it  has 
all  along  been  accustomed,  and  which  it  cannol  do  widi> 
out ;  and  yet  may  be  possible  for  the  same,  mind,  when 
•freed  from  its  dark  prison,  to  go  to  work  in  a  quite  diftr- 
ent  manner,  to  receive  impressicxis  immediately  fron  dr 
objects  themselves,  which  it  received  before  by  die  a 
^  vention  of  the  senses,  and  to  contrive  for  itself  meM 
traces,  and  the  other  necessary  apparatus  for  impravcnMOl^ 
in  a  much  more  perfect  manner.     It  may  then  be  -dde^to 
penetrate  into  the  internal  substance,  and  examiaetfae 
minute  arrangement  of  the  smallest  corpuscles  of  aUkaab 
of  material  systems.     By  applying  its  ductile  and  de- 
licate vehicle,  which  may  be  considered  as  all  sriwliflnt 
all  eye,  all  ears,  and  touch,  it  may  accurately  take  off,  not 
only  the  real  form,  but  the  internal  nature  and  state  of 
things,  with  all  their  properties,  and  present  them  to  the 
immediate  intuition  of  the  perceptive  principle,  just  m   ' 
they  are  in  themselves ;  whereas  at  present  the  mind  ^ppv^ 
bends  things  only  as  the  dull  and  imperfect  bodily  senses 
exhibit  them  to  it.     It  may  be  able  to  contract  itself  to 
the  examination  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  body  ofllic 
minutest  animalcule ;  and  it  may,  as  it  goes^n  to  improve 
and  enlarge  its  powers,  come  to  such  a  perfection,  as  to 
diffuse  its  actual  presence  and  intelligence  over  a  kingdcaOi 
or  round  the  whole  globe,  so  as  to  perceive  all  that  ptases 
in  every  spot  on  the  face  of  it.     It  may  enter  into,  add 
examine  the  sublime  ideas  which  are  treasured  up  hi  d* 
mind  of  an  angel,  and  as  now,  by  perusing  a  book,  it  ac- 
quires new  views,  and  by  slow  degrees  perfect  those  it  W 
before  acquired ;  so  it  may  hereafter  attain  such  a  capacity 
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lension,  u  to  be  able  to  take  off  at  one  imuition 
ktw  soicncc  Thus  new  powers  and  faculues, 
m  we  have  at  preiiciit  no  names,  nuy  be  r<jrcvcT 
Lup  in  the  mind,  which  will  ever  find  iiev.'  emplo)-. 
txaniining  and  inquiring  into  trutt).  For  tlic 
the  mind  is  infinite. 

^r  spL'ctes  should  have  anollier  state  to  enter 
ttiy  diSeirnt  from  the  pre^nt,  is  so  far  Jrom  be. 
(BCtfiablc  to  expect,  that  it  is  anak^ous  to  the 
icmc  of  NatuiT.  1 'or  iticre  is  no  species,  as  fm 
\  that  <lo  not  live  in  difTcrcnt  successive  states. 
Itancc  only  the  insect  tribe,  many  of  that  species, 
tcir  animalcule  state,  before  lltey  be  propagated 
fnalc,  in  wluch  they  differ  in  nothing  from  the 
pal  creution,  appear  first  as  eggs,  and  after^^'a^ds 
iVCptilcs,  capable  of  motion  and  feeding ;  then 
rupoa  their  nympJi  or  uurelia  state,  and  con< 
•fct'crat  months  as  it  were  coffined  up  in  their 
Bd  totally  insensible.  At  last  they  burst  tlieir 
Itpaad  their  wings,  and  fly  away  in  the  slope  of 
Ih  dngonflics,  or  other  winged  insects,  According 
Bvcxai  species.  This  succession  of  states,  of 
t  btt  is  die  most  perfect,  has  been  considered  as 
jical  of  our  mortal  life,  our  intermediate  state, 
lection  to  immortality. 

t  most  irrefra^ble  proofs  for  the  future  immor> 
)k  human  species,  separate  from  those  which 
i  yields,  arc  ultcn  from  the  consideration  of  the 
B  trf  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world,  who 
U  his  woiis  according  to  infinite  wisdom  and 
,  and  according  to  tlie  true  state  of  things.  No 
appose  that  a  God  of  truth  would  have  allowed 
pic  order  of  rational  creatures  sitould,  by  any 
otevcr,  be  misled  into, an  universal  persuasion 
br  which  they  never  were  intended.  Foritis  c\'i- 
.  if  ux  arc  not  formed  for  a  future  immortal  state, 
pvc  no  morr:  concern  with  any  thing  beyond 
p  with  the  world  in  the  moon,  and  consequently, 
i  bluincit  being  with  the  present  life,  it  is  not  to 
foAf  that  oar  iitfinitely  uisc  Creator  u-ould  htnx 
mr  uttcntkm  to  have  been  tidLeu  off  from  it,  by 
rkd  into  the  notion  of  anv  other;  mttchlt'^ 
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that  our  whole  ^cies  should  be  irresistibly  posacssai 
with  the  same  useless  and  hurtful  delusion :  nor  diai  he 
would  have  universally  impressed  tlieir  minds  with  a  idae 
notion  of  an  account  to  be  hereafter  given  of  .idl^Jhoir 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Had  be  wanted idmnii Id 
conform  themselves  to  his  general  scheme  in  the  ^g$ff»w^ 
ment  of  the  world,  be  could  have  brought  that  aboM^  and 
certainly  would,  by  any  other  means,  rather  than  taf  ijiif- 
ferin^  them  to  be  misled  into  a  series  of  grouiidlQ8»«iiip 
ginaUons  and  delusions.  Nor  would  the  infiniiely •wise 
Creator  have  given  us  these  vast  and  insatiatefdesifcs 
after  endless  improvement  in  knowledge,  thismoihref 
thought,  which  expatiates  through  creation,  and  exieniiB 
itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe ;  nor  wouldhe  hnt 
fired  our  souls  with  the  prospect  of  an  endless  eiualenpe 
for  carrying  on  those  improvements,  only  to  curse  us  widi 
a  cruel  disappointment.  Nor  would  he  have  madp  dv 
human  soul  for  himself;  fixed  its  desires  and  wishes  uywn 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  perfections ;  drawn  and  enogcd 
it  to  love,  admire,  and  breathe  after  the  fruition  oOim  i 
raised  it  to  this  Idfty  height  of  ambition  onlytQ/dbrowit 
down,  baffled  and  disappointed,  into  a  state  of  inseottbiii^ 
and  annihilation.  Nor  would  he  have  formed  thf  ^  mind 
with  a  capacity  for  continual  advances  in  goodneam  a^ 
nearer  approaches  to  himself,  only  to  give  us  aBMtifqiar- 
tunity  of  fitting  ourselves  for  a  future  state  of  pcifeiitiiffi 
and  happiness,  to  which,  according  as  we  approaGhefl 
nearer  and  neajcer,  wc  should  approach  nearer  and  neacerip 
tlie  total  disappointment  of  all  our  labours  and  all  cor 
hopes,  and  find  the  whole  at  last  to  ha^c  been  na  other 
than  a  golden  dream. 

The  only  reason  why  any  one  has  recourse  to  ardfiic 
^d  deceit,  is,  that  he  has  not  sagacity  enough  to  gain  bis 
ends  by  proceeding  in  a  fair  and  open  manner.  Whoever 
is  master  of  his  scheme,  has  no  need  of  tricks  and  avti^tD 
compass  his  designs.  And  who  will  dare  to  affirm».d||t 
Infinite  Wisdom  had  no  way  of  bringing  about  his  import- 
ant designs  for  the  good  of  his  universe,  but  by  delu^V 
his  reasonable  creatures^  or  suffering  them  to  be.univer- 
sally  deluded,  which  is  the  same,  into  the  belief  of  afvttiff 
Utopia  ?  We  know  of  nothing  in  natiu-c  analogous  to 
diis.     \y hajevcr  pur  species,  or  any  other,  are  liaUe  tt>  be 


;  to  tlic  mere  imperfc ction  of  » 
inf*,  unavoidably  in  bcinp^s  of  inferior  rank: 
3  idea  of  »  whole  species  irresistibly  led  into  " 
e  error,  cs(K'cially  of  such  coiisequtnces  as  that  of  < 
xpccintioii  of  a  futurt-  state,  if  it  were  an  error.  And 
's  hi^'Wy  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  weak, 
t-sighicd,  and  the  igiiomiit  part  of  the  human  kind, 
:  most  inclinable  to  the  persuasion  of  the  immor- 
f  of  the  soul,  a»  might  have  been  expected  were  it  an 
;  bat  quite  othcnvisc.  While  Uic  most  sordid,  dc- 
,  and  barbarous  of  the  sjjccies  have  overlooked, 
«n  sufficiently  persuaded  of  ii ;  the  wisest  and 
tofmatiktnd  have  been  believers  and  teachers  uf 
tant  doctrine  -,  which  shows  it  in  a  light  wholly 
iunt»ble,  if  it  be  supposed  an  error. 

cgulnr  distribution  of  happiness  and  misery  in 
It  stale  rvnders  it  highly  probable,  that  this  is  only 
t  the  whole  of  the  Divine  aconomy  with  respect 

d,  tliat  in  the  present  state,  the  hiphcsi  de. 

i  in,  in  some  caM:x,uttended  with  the  grcat- 

s?  For  thon^  virtue  must,  in  (rcncral,  be 

'  e  likeliest  means  for  procuring  liappiness  in 

i  as  well  as  future  state;  yet  there  arc  numer- 

ions  to  this  rule.     I  appeal  to  the  cxix-rience  of 

who  from  a  course  of  ihoughticssness  and  IiIkt- 

t  luid  tlic  tuppiness  to  be  brought  to  some  con- 

at  tlic  intere<its  of  futurity,  whctiirr  he  doi-s  not 

P'B  tboiisatxl  times  more  of  the  anguish  of  re- 

"^1  a  reflexion  of  the  least  failure,  than  he  did 

rlhc  grossest  niormilies.     If  so,  it  is  evident, 

'ovcmenl  in  virtue  brings  will)  it  sucJt  a  delicacy 

It,  as  must  often  break  in  upon  the  tranquility 

cmind,   ukI  produce  an  uneasiness,  to  which  the 

1  sinner  is  wholly  a  stT<ir^er.     Ho  that  in  (his  in- 

c  see,  thflt  virtue  Ih  not  in  the  present  life  its  oxtti 

1  infers  the  necessity  of  i  future  reward  in  a 

Dcome. 

ifellic  permission  of  pcrseeutionor  tyranny,  by  which 

t  of  mankind  always  sufTcrthe  moat  severely,  while 

ft  rrigiM  triumphant,  at  all  reconcilable  with  the 

•of  the  universal  Governor,  upon  wy  fncitiii^  btfi 

3  K 
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that  of  a  future  state,  wherein  the  sufferings^  to  which  the 
mcreincapacity  of  resisting,  or  the  strict  adherence  to  truth, 
has  exposed  multitudes  of  the  species,  of  the  best  ^f  ihe 
Species,  shall  be  suitably  made  up  for.  When  an  Akatai^ 
cfer,  or  a  dpsar^  is  let  loose  upon  his  fellow  creamrcs, 
when  he  pours  desolation,  like  a  deluge,  over  one  aide  of 
the  globe,  and  plunges  half  the  human  species  in  a  sea- of 
their  own  blood,  what  must  be  the  whole  amount  of  ibt 
calamity  suffisred  by  millions,  involved  in  the  various  woo 
of  war,  of  which  great  numbers  must  be  of  the  tender  acx^ 
and  helpless  age !  What  must  be  the  terror  of  those  viio 
dread  the  hour  when  the  merciless  savage,  habituated  to 
scenes  of  cruelty,  will  give  orders  to  his  heUhounda  to  bc« 

gin  tlie  general  massacre  ?  What  the  carnage  when  it  ii 
egun  ?  Men  slaughtered  in  heaps  in  the  streets  and  fidda; 
women  ravbhedand  murdered  before  their  husband's  fiMKi; 
children  dashed  against  the  walls  in  sight  of  their  paDtnts; 
cities  wrapt  in  flames ;  the  shouts  of  the  conquerors^  the 
groans  of  the  dying ;  the  ghastly  visages  of  the  dead ;  unit 
versal  horror,  misery,  and  desolation.  All  to  gain  a-spot 
of  grouhd,  an  useless  -addition  of  revenue,  or  er'en  die 
visionary  satisfaction  of  a  sounding  name,  to  swell  the 
pride  of  a  wretched  worm,  who  will  liimselfquicklf  sink 
among  the  heaps  his  fury  has  made,  himself  a  prey  to  ths> 
universal  leveller  of  nuinkind.  And  what  is  all  Instixj 
full  of,  but  such  horrid  scenes  as  these  ?  Has  not  ambition 
or  superstition  set  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  in  arms 
against  one  another;  turned  this  world  into  a  genoal 
shambles,  and  fattened  ev^ery  soil  with  slaughtered  thous^ 
ands? 

The  blood  thirsty  inquisitor,  who  has  grown  grey  ir 
the  service  of  the  mother  of  abominations,  who  has  long 
made  it  his  boast,  that  none  of  her  priests  has  brought  bb 
many  hundreds  of  victims  to  her  horrid  altars  as  him>- 
'Self ;  the  venerable  butcher  sits  on  his  bench.  The  hdf^ 
less  innocent  is  brought  bound  from  his  dungeon,  where 
no  voice  of  comfort  is  heard,  no  friendly  eye  glanoes 
compassion ;  where  damp  and  stench,  {x.Tpetual  darkness 
and  norrid  silence  reign,  except  when  broken  by  the  echo 
of.  his  groans ;  where  months  and  years  have  been  lan- 
guished out  in  want  of  all  that  nature  requires ;  an  out- 
Cast  from  family,  from  friends,  from  ease  and  diuencc. 
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and  a  pleasant  habitation,  from  the  blessed  light  of  the 
world.  He  kneels;  he  weeps;  he  begs  for  pity.  He 
sues  for  mercy  by  the  love  crf'God,  and  by  the  boH-els  of 
humanity.  Already  cnielly  exercised  by  torture,  nature 
Judders  at  the  thought  of  repeating  the  dreadful  suffer, 
ings,  under  which  she  had  almost  sunk  before.  He  pro- 
test  his  innocence.  He  calls  heaven  to  witness  for  him.; 
and  implores  the  Divine  power  to  touch  the  flinty  heart, 
which  all  his  cries  and  tears  cannot  move.  The  unfeeling 
monster  talks  of  heresy,  and  profanation  of  his  cursed  su- 
perstition. His  furious  zeal  for  priestly  power  and  a 
worldly  church,  stops  his  ear  against  the  melting  voice  of 
a  fellow  creature  prostrate  at  his  feet.  And  the  terror  ne- 
cessary to  be  kept  up  among  the  blinded  votaries,  renders 
cruelty  a  proptr  instrument  of  religious  slaver}'.  The 
•dumb  executioners  strip  him  of  his  rags.  The  rack  is 
prepared.  The  ropes  are  extended.  The  wheels  are  driven 
round.  The  bloody  whip  and  hissing  pincers  tear  the 
quivering  flesh  from  the  bones.  The  puUies  raise  him  to 
the  roof.  The  sinews  crack.  The  joints  are  torn  asun- 
der. The  pavement  s^nms  in  blood.  The  hardened 
minister  of  infernal  cruelty  sits  unmoved.  His  heart  has 
long  been  steekxl  against  compassion.  He  listens  to  the 
groans,  he  views  tlie  strong  convulsive  pangs,  when  na- 
ture shrinks,  and  struggles,  and  agonising  p>ain  rages  in 
every  pore.  He  counts  the  heart-rending  siuieks  of  a  fel- 
low creature  in  torment,  and  enjoys  his  anguish  with  the 
cabnness  of  one  who  views  a  philosophical  experiment ! 
The  wretched  victim  expires  before  him.  He  feels  no 
movement,  but  of  vexation  at  bein?  deprived  of  his  prey, 
before  he  had  sufficiently  glutted  his  hellish  fury.  He 
rises.  >'  No  thunder  roars.  No  lightning  blasts  him.  He 
goes  on  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  wickedness.  He  lives 
out  his  days  in  ease  and  luxury.  He  goes  down  to  the 
grave  gorged  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent ;  nor  does 
2ie  earth  cast  up  again  his  cursed  carcase. 

Can  any  one  think  such  scenes  would  be  suffered  to  be 
acted  in  a  world,  at  the  head  of  which  sits  enthroned  in 
supreme  majesty  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness  and  perfect 
justice,  ^o  has  only  to  give  his  wor^  and  such  monsters 
would  be  in  an  instant  dmen  by  his  thunder  td  the  ceirM ; 
can  any  one  diink  that  tach^procecdii^  wOliU'  be^lliiftiisfl 
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to  pass  unpunished,  if  there  was  not  a  life  to  coftie,  a  Any 
appointed  fcwr  rewarding  every  man  according  to  his  works? 

Somehave  thought,  that  part  of  the  arguments  for  the 
immortality  of  the  human  soul,  being  applicable  toinfis^ 
rior  natures,  m^ht  be  said  to  prove  too  much  and  there- 
fore to  prove  nothing.  For  that  the  unequal  allotment  of 
happiness  and  misery  among  the  brute  creatures  seems  to 
require,  that  those  who  have  suffered  unjustly  in  this  stated 
should  have  such  sufferings  compensated  to  them  in  some 
future  existence. 

This  difficulty  is  easily  got  over,  if  we  consider,  first, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior  creatures  are,  so  to  speak. 
Only  momentary ;  whereas  foreboding  fears  and  cutting 
reflections  increase  human  miseries  a  thousand  fold ;  which 
greatly  abates  the  necessity  of  a  future  existence  to  make 
up  for  what  they  may  have  suffered  here.  Besides,  jostke 
does  not  require,  that  any  species  of  creatures  be  whoify 
exempted  from  suffering ;  but  only,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  creatures  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  gainers  by  ther 
existence,  that  is,  that  they  have  in  their  power  a  gscaur 
share  of  happiness  than  misery.  If  any  one  thinks  it 
most  probable,  that  all  creatures,  once  introduced  into 
existence,  are  to  be  continued  in  being,  till  they  desenre, 
by  perversie  wickedness,  to  be  annihilated  ;  and  that,  as 
material  substances,  which  seem  to  us  to  perish,  are  only 
dissiputed  into  small  invisible  parts,  so  the  spirits  of  sdl 
living  creatures,  at  death,  are  only  removed  into  another 
state ;  if  any  .one,  I  say,  thinks  he  sees  reason  to  beUeve 
the  immortality,  in  a  succession  of  states,  of  all  living 
preaturcs,  I  do  not  see  that  my  subject  obliges  me  to  coa- 
jfute  such  an  opinion. 

Though  the  distinguishing  character  of  man  is  reason, 
it  is  evident,  that  reason  does  not  in  general  prevail  in  iif 
present  state;  but  on  the  contrarj',  vice,  and  folly,  and 
madness,  seem  to  be  most  of  what  this  world  was  made 
for,  if  it  be  the  whole  of  man.  And  surely,  such  an  eco^ 
omy  is  not  worthy  to  be  ascribed  to  an  infinitely  wise  O 
fitor.  Is  it  a  design  wortliy  of  infinite  Goodness  to  p  0- 
duce  into  being  a  species  to  be  continuedfor  several  thdo- 
sand  years,  to  hurrass  and  massacre  one  another,  and  then 
to  sink  again  into  the  earth,  and  fatten  it  with  their  carcases? 
The  Creator  can  ne\'er  b^  supposed  to  have  produced  bc^ 
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^^p  on  puqmsc  Tor  suficrin^t  and  to  be  loscnt  by  thcircxis^^ 
Akc,  wilhout  any  lautt  of  their  own.  Upon  thi:*  footii)gi|l 
the  brute  creatures  wwild'havc  eminently  the  advantage  ofV 
ouripecica.  But  it  is  very  improbable,  that  the  bcllcl^l 
cent  Author  uf  nuturc  has  luktn  more  care,  and  m:idc  all 
better  provision  lor  the  inferior  creatures  than  for  lis.  And^l 
ittU  moic  unlikely,  ihiit  lie  haa  given  the  udvantuf^c-  tiptiOtJ 
tbewbefe  to  tlu-  most  worthle&s  purt  of  our  species,  unM 
evpoBcd  the  Ixsit  of  munkind  tu  unjvoidublc  distress  anvil 
hardship,  a<>  is  cnnspiciiousty  thec;ise  in  innumerable  iofl 
Stances  in  this  ivurld.  Furinthe  case  of  t\rantiy  and  perse-  I 
oMiOQ,  it  is  evident,  that  all  that  the  t^oud  man  has  to  i^up*  I 
pan  him  under  his  cruel  suiferin^s,  is  the  testimony  of  )u9 1 
oorncicncc;  the  |)ersiia!>ion  of  tht.  Divine  approbation;  and  | 
the  b»pc  of  a  f\iture  recompence  of  honour  and  happinei^  I 
ftir  the  pain  and  -shame  he  lias  butl'ered  here.  But  to  say  I 
there  H  no  future  sute  of  retribution,  is  to  say.  That  H«^  1 
>.pbccd  conscience  in  (he  human  breast,  did  so  for  thM 
e  of  milking  tlie  bt^st  of  n>en  ihc  most  unhappy |  I 
3  most  loves,  and  be5>i  knows  tlic  sincere  and  I 
U  «how  no  favor  to  the  sincere  and  upri^dit,  hut  I 
i  and  consequently,  that  vinnc  is  somediinvl 
R  m  empty  name,  being  a  real  and  subslaniiu  J 
i  ils  most  faithful  votary.  Tu  iMy  the  truih^  I 
c  pment  state  the  whole  of  the  human  cxi&teiic^  I 
,  that  lo  pvc  up  life  for  the  cause  of  religion,  I 
M>  tar  from  being  virtue,  thelii^hcst  pitch  of  virtue,  would  I 
be  (tirccUy  vicious;  iK-causc  it  would  be  thruwinf^  away  I 
ourcxistcnce  for  an  absolute  notliinR.  Annihilate  ibc  rcalpil 
■ty  of  a  future  stale,  and  clu-i^tianity  is  a  delusion  ;  con>l 
scoiicntly  not  to  l>c  suffered  for,  I  I 

rbcrr  is,  iher*-  must  be,  hereafter  a  state,  in  which  ihe  I 
prnent  invgnUrilies  shall  be  rectified,  and  defects  &up^  I 
plied:  in  which  vice  and  lolly  stiall  univers.illy,  byestatvl 
bdied  bn&  of  ihe  Di>inc  economy,  sink  Lo  disgncc  ^"^  1 
puniUunctit,  and  wisdom  and  virtue  of  course,  rise  uia-1 
vcnally  uiumphant,  and  prevail  througlmut  tlic  universe.  I 
"  '  nnot  Ix-  but  ttwt  wliat  is  suiuble  lo  the  cluraclcrj 
pwversil  Govenior,  should  h;ive  tlie  advantage! 
irbole,  in  a  world,  of  which  he  is  tlic  al»soluteI 
itible  Lord,  and  that  what  opposes  pericct  rccti- 
ladc  armed  with  Omnipotence,  mu&t  sooner  or  later  be 
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crushed  before  him.  For  he  does  in  the  armies  of  heavco^ 
and  amoi^  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  whatever  seems  to 
bim  good,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand. 

The  virtuous  and  pious  soul  has,  above  all,  such  cvi^ 
dence  for  its  own  immortality,  as  it  cannot  doubt. '  Pmi^ 
fied  from  every  sordid  desire,  purged  from  every  dif^  of 
earth,  and  become  wholly  spiritual  and  angelic^,  .whose' 
prospects  are  lai^,  whose  views  sublime,  and  whose  dis-*^ 
position  godlike;  such  a  soul  already  feels  her  own  immor^ 
tality.     Whilst  in  the  body,  she  is  sensible  of  her^  osm 
independence  upon  the  body,  and  superiority  to  iL  Whife 
chained  to  flesh,  and  imprisoned  in  clay,  she  itch  widiin 
herself  celestial  vi^ur,  declaring  her  noble  wigin.    At^ 
traded  by  the  Divine  influence,   which  in  degenenn 
spirits  is  dogeed  and  overpowered  by  sensual    apw* 
tite  and  sordid  passion,  she  raises  her  desires  to  wt' 
better  world,  for  which  she  was  formed.      She  pnli' 
for  liberty;   she  breathes  after  that  state  of  heavt&ljr 
light  and  real  life,  which  suits  her  noble  powers  wui 
elevated  disposition;  she  spreads  her  impatient  winrf 
she  plumes  herself  for  flight;   she  darts  her  MgeGs 
eye,  as  it  were,  athw#t  eternity;  her  vast  imaginadeii 
sdready  grasps  futurity :  she  leaves  behind,  in  thoiighti 
this  lessening  speck  of  matter,  and  all  its  vanities;  siie 
hangs  upon  the  verge  of  time,  and  only  waits  thcpover- 
ful  call,  which  spoke  her  into  being,  to  seize  the  hxtatt 
world,  the  glories  of  the  resurrection,  to  leave  those  lowtr 
regions,  and  expatiate  at  large  through  boundless  vftM^ 
to  view  the  immensity  of  Nature,  and  to  soar  vnih  cnoin 
of  seraphim,  to  present  herself  before  the  eternal  throne. 
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Reasonbleness  and  Necessity  of  the  Connexion  betibem 

•^  ^        ■  ■  III' ' 

the  Behaviour  of  moral  Agents  and  their  ffappinelkjt 
Discipline  the  only  means  for  bringing  moral  AghAi 
voluntarily  to  pursue  Virtue. 

HAVING  already  seen,  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  lli» 

very  idea  of  a  perfect  system,  that  there  should  be  a  proptf 

subordination,  a  scale,  rising  by  easy  and  just  degrees,  of 

thfi  various  ranks  of.  cctatute^  \  VxS&  CNS^bml^  that  tbeie 
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Ami  faafc  ttccn  such  a  creature  as  man,  that  is,  a  spccid 
^■fiU  the  ptioc  which  he  posseaea.  And  it  is  plain,  that  m 
Hp  place  n  immediately  abiAc  the  hnile,  and  below  thi 
^h^cHc  tiatnrr,  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  Ibrnied 
ot^TH-i&e  tlwii  he  is.  He  could  not  be  suiierior  to  ttj 
animal  rank,  uitlioui  havinf;  powers  and  f^culiit-s  supcrid 
tt>  thcir».  It  h  thai  which  )(tvi:s  him  his  superiority  ovOJ 
iheni.  Nor  could  he  have  been  interior  to  the  ari^lic  tM 
(kr  nf  beings,  without  fiillint;  short  of  ihetr  powers  and 
iociUtics.  It  is  the  vcrj-  diin^  which  places  him  bcneatl 
tkem.  M-in,  or  whatever  creature  tthould  have  bce4 
mmdt  to  fill  up  the  cha^m  between  the  angelic  and  ibj 
animal  natuirs,  must  have  been  exactly  what  we  find  oiil 
tpecka  actually  is.  For  without  such  a  rank  as  man,  iM 
monU  s>'Stcm  could  not  have  been  perfect,  consequentH 
could  not  have  lK(.-n  at  all :  for  it  is  impossible  that  an  aa 
wiuicly  perfect  author  should  produce  an  imperfect  world 
Sa-thal  there  is  no  room  left  to  complain,  that  by  crcatiai 
loan  in  such  a  station,  it  wits  necessary  he  should  be  em 
iloucd  vkitii  tiribler  powers  and  faculties  than  the  brutei 
iit  t  Miuri  !'i  hi  put  in  a  more  elevated  and  more  prccnrioiB 
'Ute.  U  11  iruc  that  ver^-  few  of  the  brutes  arc  likely  U 
fiiU  ibortoTthc  happiness  destined  fur  them,  liaving,  d 
ibndy  otMcrved,  but  few  chances  of  minting  of  it,  :iiii 
haag  noK  cficciualty  coniiiicd  to  the  track  appointed 
n,  than  it  was  proper  &uch  a  creature  as  man  shoull 
But  is  not  the  immense  superiority  of  happiness  tl 
'i  a  human  mind  may,  with  proper  attention,  rise,4 
y  great  mcrbulance  for  all  ihe  disadvanlagrs  our  specid 
ur  under,  ivere  there  a  thou^nd  for  one  ?  Would  ani 
I,  who  had  his  choice  before  Iiand,  whether  he  wouM 
■c  of  the  human  or  the  brute  species,  dclil)eratcly  choon 
'tc  lailrr,  in  which  he  knew  it  woa  impossible  he  should 
mr  nttjiii  jj,y  considerable  deerec  of  perfection  and  h^ 
nil  the  former*  in  which  he  wha  mire,  if  m 
-  10  himM-lfhc  ini^ht  rise  to  grcatncis  and 
I  \  .ible  ?  Would  any  mtional  creature  niaU 
ibsurd  (  hdjce  merely  upon  the  considenition,  tlmt  n 
iflf  I  ipecics  endowed  with  liberty,  it  was  possiUI 
jbt  be  so  fooli^  as  lo  neglect  his  own  inictcst,  aid 
open  cyc»  nm  into  min  and  misery  ?  What  no  red 
'ag  woold  choose,  let  not  presum\;\vio\»xMB 
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blame  his  Maker  for  not  putting  in  his  choice.     If  man  ii 
what  he  ought  to  be,  and  is  placed  where  he  ought  to  be« 
what  has  he  to  do  but  to  think  of  filling  his  station  Mritfa  sudi 
propriety  as  is  necessary  for  a  reasonable  being  to  stodyy 
who  is  desirous  of  attaining  his  own  perfection  and  bippi- 
ness  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  are  attainable  ? 
'    If  the  perfect  concurrence  of  reasonable  beings^as  wdl 
as  others,  with  the  Divine  scheme,  was  necessary  to  the 
very  notion  of  a  regular  universal  system,  with  an  univer- 
sal governor  at  the   head  of  it ;  it  was  to  be  expccKd, 
that  the  final  happiness  of  such  beings  as  should  study  to 
conform  themselves  habitually  in  disposition  and  practice 
to  the  Divine  scheme,  should  by  the  positive  or^natiQn 
of  the  Ruler  of  the  world  be  closely  connected  with  dirir 
character  and  behaviour.     And  if  it  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  plan  of  universal  economy  laid  by  an  univeraal  and 
perfect  mind,  that  should  not  be  suitable  to  his  own  m- 
cessary  nature  and  character,  but  founded  in  mere  aria* 
trary  will ;  it  is  likewise  impossible  to  conceive  a  afi- 
tem  in  which  the  habitual  conformity  of  reasonahk  beings 
to  the  grand  scheme  of  the  Universal  Governor  should  not 
naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  itself,  produce  happiness.  The 
Divine  scheme  of  government  is  founded,  not  in  arbiliar) 
will;  but  in  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  rectitude  of  the 
Divine  Nature.     And  therefore  it  was  as  much  an  impoB- 
sibility  that  it  should  be  contrary  to  what  it  is,  or  thit 
conformity  to  it  should  finally  produce  any  thing  but  hip- 
piness,  or  irregularity  any  thing  but  misery ;  as  that  toe 
Divine  Nature,  which  is  necessarily  what  it  is,  should  hue 
been  otherwise.     So  that,  till  the  lime  comes,  when  vA 
versiil  regularity  shall  have  the  same  natural  tendency  to 
promote  order,  perfection,  and  liappiness,  as   univend 
conformity  to  the  scheme  of  the  universe ;  when  the  Di- 
vine Will  comjes  to  be  directly  contrary  to  all  the  monl 
perfections  of  his  nature,  till  impossibilities  become  poi- 
sible,  and  direct  contradictions  the  same ;  till  the  tune 
comes,  when  all  these  shall  happen,  there  can  be  no  chunoe 
for  the  happiness  of  any  reasoning  being,  who  docs  W< 
study  to  conform  his  disposition  and  practice  to  the  gene- 
ral scheme  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world. 

Let  darini;  impious  man  hear  this  and  tremble. 

'J'Jrat  there  is  a  TCcA\U\AcVuco\vdi>\^\,  \«\vlcK  is  indcpctt^ 
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.dent  Bpon  connected  happiness,  seems  so  evident,  that  one 
would  wonder  how  some  writers  have  persuaded  them** 
selves,  and  laboured  to  persuade  others,  That  the  only 
good,  or  rectitude  of  an  action,  is  its  tendency "^ to  produce 
happiness.  After  what  I  have  said  to  show  the  natural,  as 
well  as  judicial  connexion  between  virtue  and  happiness, 
I  must  declare,  that  to  me  it  appears  evident.  That  recti- 
tude  is  prior  to,  and  independent  upon,  all  tendency  to 
produce  happiness.  To  prove  this  very  briefly,  let  it  be 
proposed  to  a  person,  that  he  have  his  choice  to  perform 
some  noble  action,  such  as  delivering  his  country,  by  one 
or  two  methods,  the  former  of  which  shall  oblige  liim  to 
make  use  ofa  piece  of  dissimulation,  which  shall  hurt  no 
direature,  but  if  he  chooses  the  latter,  he  may  save  his  coun- 
try without  the  least  deviation  from  truth.  Ought  a  man 
of  integrrity  to  hesitate  one  moment  which  of  the  two* 
methods  he  would  choose  ?  And  does  not  the  preference 
of  the  latter  to  the  former,  the  consequences  of  both  being 
the  same,  show  pkunly  a  rectitude  in  mere  veracity,  inde- 

.  pendent  of  its  producing  happiness  ?  Again,  were  a  trav- 
eller to  see  some  strange  sight,  which  never  had  been,  or 
could  be  seen,  by  any  other,  would  it  not  evidendy  be  bet' 
ter  that  he  gave  an  account  of  it  on  his  return,  exactly  in 
every  circumstance  as  it  really  was,  than  that  he  should  in 
the  smallest  circumstance  deviate  from  truth ;  though  such 
deviation  should  have  no  kind  of  effect  upon  any  person 
in  the  world  f  Farther,  is  it  not  certain,  beyond  stll  possi- 

.bility  of  doubt,  that  the  Supreme  Being  acts  always  from 
the  greatest  and  best  motives,  and  according  to  the  wisest 
and  most  perfect  rules,  at  the  same  time  that  his  happiness 
is,  has  been,  and  will  be,  necessarily  at  all  moments,  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  the  same,  unchangeable,  and  abso- 
lutely perfect.     Is  the  whole  rectitude  of  created  beings 

..the  pursuit  of  happiness  ?  And  is  there  no  foundation  for 
Divine  rectitude?  Is  it  not  rectitude  in  a  prince,  or  a 
&ther,  to  wish  the  happiness  of  hb  people,  or  children, 
without  regard  to  his  own  happiness  ?  Is  not  benevolence 
the  mcH^  truly  commendable  for  its  being  disinterested  ? 
Whereas,  upon  the  scheme  of  placing  the  whole  of  recti- 
tude  in  pursuing  the  greatest  happiness,  it  ought  to  be 
quite  the  reverse.  Ought  not  a  good  man  to  do  what  is 
right,  rather  than  the  contrary,  if  he  were'sure,  that  himself 

3  L 
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and  the  whole  universe  were  to  be  annihilated  the  next  mo« 
menty  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  any  degree  of 
happiness  should  be  the  consequence  ? 

There  is  plainly  an  independent  rectitude^  or  good- 
ness, in  the  conduct  of  moral  agents,  separate  from  the 
connex  ion  between  virtue  and  happiness.     And  this  is  the 
foundation  of  the  necessity  of  their  acting  according  to.a 
certain  fixed  course ;  and  consequently  of  their  laving 
laws  and  rules  promulgated  to  them  by  the  Universal 
Governor.     Nor  does  this  at  all  invalidate  the  conntrxion 
between  virtue  and  happiness ;  but  on  the  contrary,  shows 
that  tliere  is,  and  ought  to  be,  such  a  connexion.    And, 
generally  s^^eaking,  there  is  no  safer  way  to  try  the  moral 
excellence  or  turpitude  of  actions,  than  by  considering;  the 
natural  consequences  of  their  being  universally  practised. 
For  example,  let  it  be  supposed  a  questionable  point, 
Wtiether  tne  murder  of  the  innocent  is  in  itself  rignt,  or 
otherwise*  Try  it  by  the  consequences,  which  mustfoUov 
tlie  universal  practice  of  destroying  ii9  the  good  and  vir* 
tuous  part  of  mankind ;    and  it  immediately  appears  to  be 
so  far  from  right,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  con- 
trary to  rectitude.     On  tlie  other  hand,  let  it  be  disputed, 
Whether  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  innocent  be 
right.     Let  it  be  considered,  what  would  be  the  cotase- 
quences  of  innocence   being  universally  preserved  and 
protected ;  and  it  appears  evident  beyond  all  possibffity 
of  doubt,  that  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  rectitude. 
Rectitude,  tlierefore,  docs  not  consist  in  the  pursuit  of  hap 
piness ;  nor  does  the  happiness,  consequent  upon  a  certain 
course  of  conduct,  constitute  the  rectitude  of  such  con- 
duct.    The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  Certain  acticms  are. 
first  in  themselves  right,  and  then  happiness  is  the  natural 
and  judicial  consequence  of  them. 

In  order  to  bring  mankind  to  a  complete  and  perfect 
concurrence  with  tne  Universal  Scheme,  it  was  plainly 
necessans  that  other  means  should  be  used  than  force  or 
instinct ;  the  first  of  which  was  sufiicient  for  w(M'king  dead 
matter,  and  the  second,  the  animal  creation,  to  the  Divine 
purpose.  Had  man  been  only  inanimate  matter,  nothing 
more  would  have  been  necessary,  than  that  he  should  bc 
acted  upon.  Had  he  been  a  machine;  a  weight,  or  a 
springy  ivould  have  been  s\x&cvtcvt  to  make  him  perforoi 
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I  moUons.     Were  there  nothing  in  man  bnt  the  r 
animal  powers;  were  lie  capable  of  being  wrought  1 
uothing  higher  than  the  aniiTuU  fimutions  ;  were  his  natiir 
fit  for  no  hi};hcr  happiness,  tttati  tliosc  of  calinj;  and  drink- 
ing, and,  aficr  livin]^  :i  few  years,  and  Icnving  behind  him 
a  successor  to  till  his  place,  and  continue  the  spccieti,  to 
past  out  of  existence ;  were  this  the  ease,  there  ivould  have  J 
necdetl  no  ver)'  grand  app:irfltus  to  make  him  fill  liis  JneoM 
Mdcrablc  place,  w  as  to  contribute  his  .sm.ill  shnre  to  tli^ 
s  of  the  whole,  and  to  secure  his  own  mean  \ 
But  it  is  very  much  otherwise,  as  will  immediately 
I  believe  hardly  any  one  will  deny,  that  mai)  (oi 
ntr  most  of  the  species)  arc  endowt:d  with  the  faeul^ 
landing  i  by  which,  though  weak  indeed  and  II 
ret  present,  our  species  arc  yet  capable  uf  distinguitthiti 
Ij  Crom  blsehoocl,  in  all  points  of  importance,  and  v  ' 
icicnt  certainty,  as  shown  above.     Now,  in  order  to  ft  I 
e's  acting  properly  its  part,  and  concurring  with  ibflT  I 
,  it  is  evidently  necessary,  that  it  make  a  proper  iisej 
and  application  of  everj-  one  of  its  faculties.     No  one  wi 
pretend,  I  think,  tliat  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  U 
imi*  cTse  would  be  as  universally  promoted  by  every  indi 
.-  In  n'lmakinga  wrong  use  ofhis  faculties,  asarightn 
.  !  ilfC  contrary,  that  every  individual's  makings 
,iii^   T„ru5cof  his  faculties  would  produce  die  most  coi 
KiumMte  disordiT  and  imperfection  in  the  sj-stem, 
'^'Duld  be  the  most  o])i>osttc  to  the  Divine  Scheme,  thi 
.ooW  be  ima[;incd.     It  follows,  tliat,  if  man  is  cndowei 
*ith  undtTsUiiding,  be  it.  to  be  brougfit  to  cultivate  : 
■Tifonnit,  notiostiticand  oliriiiit;  to  endeavour  lotnlai^ 
iiiJl  to  narrow  it ;  to  apply  it  to  the  searching  out  of  u« 
tm)  importjmt  truth,  not  to  mislead  it  into  the  bdiel 
fjUehoods,  nor  to  employ  it  upon  objects  unworthy  of  f 

Another  leading;  faculty  in  the  human  mmd  is  1 

""  M  then:  K  in  man  a  faculty  of  will,  or  a  power  of  rhoo£^ 

1  refusing,  we  shall  sec  Established  immediately,  \ 

1 1  have  to  say  at  pre?K-nt  is.  That  in  order  to  man*!  J 

:  with  the  Universal  Scheme,  it  is  nvcessafj"" 

vbtes  his  will  projierly,  or  in  such  a  ma 

f  viU  or  desire  n'liatcver  is  for  the  general  g 

r  nothing  that  may  be  generally  ]*cjrt 
I  think,  irill  pretend,  lhiiiHv>Q\M^ 
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better  if  the  wills  of  all  created  beings  were  set  to  thwart 
the  general  scheme,  than  that  they  were  formed  to  coDCur 
with  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident,  that  a  general 
opposition  of  all  beings  to  what  is  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  right  upon  the  whole,  must  produce  umvemal 
confusion ;  and  that  if  there  was  no  way  to  bring  about 
this  general  concurrence,  it  were  reasonable  to  expect, 
from  the  absolutely  perfect  rectitude  of  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernor of  the  World,  that  an  universe  of  such  perverse  and 
unruly  beings  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  or  rather  never 
have  been  produced.  It  is  plain,  then,  that,  in  oider  to 
man's  acting  his  part,  and  concurring  with  the  geneial 
scheme,  he  must  be  brought  to  use  all  the  faculties  of  Us 
mind  properly. 

I  promised  above  to  bring  some  proofs  for  the  fiK:t  of 
man's  being  a  creature  endowed  with  will,  or  freedom  to 
desire,  and  power  to  determine  himself  in  favour  o(  or 
against  any  particular  object.     The  certainty  of  this  &ct 
is  founded  in  sensation,  and  confirmed  by  reasoning.   Let 
any  man  observe  what  passes  in  his  own 'mind,  and  lie 
will  be  obliged  to  own,  that  he  feels  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  will,  or  desire,  and  determine  himself  in  &vour  of,  or 
against  any  particular  object.     We  have  no  other  proof 
for  our  existence,  nor  is  it  in  its  nature  capable  of  any  odxr, 
than  that  we  feel  we  exist. 

But  because  the  reality  of  human  liberty  has  been  cav- 
illed at  by  some  men  of  metaphysical  heads,  who  have  run 
into  greater  diificuhies  to  avoid  less,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  this  matter  a  little.  I  know  not  whetli^  I  am 
made  like  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  I  can  feel  eveiy  thing 
pass  in  my  mind,  that  I  can  conceive  I  should  feel,  if  I 
was  really  a  free  agent.  For  example,  in  an  indiffaent 
case :  When  I  look  on  my  watch,  to  know  whether  it  is 
time  for  me  to  give  over  writing,  and  I  find  the  hour  Qoinei 
when  I  usually  give  over,  I  do  not  find  that  lam  impelled 
to  lay  down  my  pen,  in  tfie  same  manner  as  the  index  of 
my  watch  is  moyed  to  point  at  the  hour;  but  that  I  give 
over,  because  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  more  proper 
I  should  give  over,  than  go  on.  Does  my  watch  p^flt 
to  the  hour,  because  it  thinks  upon  the  whole  it  is  moiC 

J>roper  that  it  should  point  to  that  hour,  than  any  otherf 
f  sOy  then  the  watch  aud  I  ^s^  bein^  of  the  same  soit^ 


PHPHR.  with  much  the  same  powers  and  rirultic^^ 
'Oa  f  not  by  uiucle  my  pen,  because  I  choose  to  by  l^| 
aside,  that  is,  ticcausc  lamuillingtolay  itaudcV  Shoutfl 
I  give  over,  in  was  unwilling  to  give  over?  If  I  tind  myM 
iiwal  time  past,  and  yet  should  be  glad  to  finish  the  htruOgl 
i  ant  upon,  before  I  lay  a»idc  my  peti,  doc!>  that  motive  aou 
iqxm  mc,  and  force  me  to  go  on,  as  a  spring  acts  uponu 
watdl,  or  does  it  ;ict  as  a  cansidcration  upon  a  rational  crcs^ 
OIK?  M 

A^Of  suppose  I  am  tempted  to  do  a  liad  action,  dottiH 
iBotivcsLud  in  my  niiy  force  my  compliance?  Do  I  not^ 
oa  the  contrary',  feci  diat  1  yield  to  them,  because!  chooseJ 
to  seize  a  preM'iit  object,  which  I  expect  to  jield  me  somcJ 
btickd  advantage?  Do  I  not  feci  in  my  own  mind  a  viofl 
lent  struggle  between  the  coniuderations  of  present  proStI 
or  pkaaurc,  and  tliosc  of  wisdom  and  virtue  ?  Is  it  possi-;1 
blc  I  should  feel  any  such  struggle  if  I  was  not  free  ?  Doea  1 
any  such  thing  pass  in  a  machine  ?  Do  I  not  find,  that  I 
flpBCtimcs  yield  to  temptation^  which  nl  other  timcit  I  ^t  J 
tbc  better  of?  Have  not  oUiers  resisted  ttm(»tationswhiel|(i 
have  proved  too  hard  for  me?  Could  ttiesedifrcix-nccsliapAl 
pm,  if  they  and  1  were  machines  ?  Uu  not  these  iiistaiiceM 
of  tnnptstions  con(]iiercd,  fix  both  liberty  and  guilt  uponl 
inCf  in  baviiig  yielded  to  what  it  was  plain  I  might  hiivu 
rr\i»tcd  at  one  time,  if  I  did  at  unotlier  ?*  If  it  is  extremelM 
dificult,  or  what  may  lie  called  next  to  impossible,  tore-  ' 
^'Utall  lorts  of  icmpuitions  at  all  times,  docs  this  prove  ' 
iuy  thing  else,  ttun  ttut  hunuin  nature  is  weak  ?  Were  j 
na  machine,  he  mu&t  act  as  a  machine,  uniformly  andj  J 
[Jinnably.  ,-m 

:  I  have  licrc  remarked  upon  the  case  of  bcitigfl 
1  bad  action,  is  applicable,  mutatis  mu/amfii^^ 
D  opportiuuty  of  doing  a  good  one.    Motiveo.  1 
■  they  appear,  will  influence  a  rational  mind, 
siruicc  of  motives  to  our  minds,  as  well  a^J 
EDcc  mer us,  depends  vtr}'  nuich  upon  ountclvchJ 
retailed  on  by  moti\  cs,  do  motives  force  mcU 
HjricUl  to  them,  because  I  choose  to  yield  toihcmll 
1  is  not  being  fne,  wlutt  in  freedom  ?  What  bliould 
I  pass  in  my  mind,  if  I  %vas  really  free  ?  What  may 
;  superior  bcio^  wliat  may  wc  suppose  ta|J 
c  himself  to  icel  m  hU  iufinite  mind  ?  Don  haS 
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(with  profound  reverence  be  it  spoken)  does  he  act  without 
regard  to  motives  ?  Does  he  act  contrary  to  reasonaUe 
motives?  Can  we  suppose  him  uninfluenced  by  proper 
motives  ?  Can  we  suppose  he  feels  himself  to  be  vholljr 
uninfluenced  by  reasonable  and  important  considerations? 
Would  we  be  more  free  than  the  most  perfect  of  all  be» 
ings?  If  he  gives  us  liberty  and  power  to  a  proper  extent, 
what  would  we  have  more?  If  we  feel  that  we  have  such 
liberty,  why  should  we,  contrary  to  possibility,  endeav- 
our to  bring  ourselves  to  doubt  of  our  having  it  ?  If  wc 
cannot  doubt  of  our  being  free  creatures,  what  have  we 
more  to  think  of,  than  how  to  make  a  proper  use  oi  our 
liberty,  how  to  get  our  wills  formed  to  a  perfect  concur* 
rence  with  the  grand  scheme  of  the  Governor  of  the  llw* 
verse,  so  that  we  may  behave  properly  within  our  spiMte? 
which  if  we  and  all  other  moral  agents  did,  every  part 
must  be  properly  acted,  every  sphere  properly  filled,  and 
universal  regularity,  perfection,  and  happiness  be  the  result 

Some  have  imagined  that  allowing  liberty  or  wiU  to  cr^ 
ated  beings  was  a  derogation  from  the  Supreme,  to  whom 
alone  the  privilege  of  freedom  ought  to  be  ascribed.  Itis 
certain  that  this  is  strictly  true  of  absolute,  independent, 
original  freedom.  As  it  is  undoubted  that  independent, 
necessary,  or  natural  existence  is  the  incommunicable  priv- 
ilege of  the  First  Cause.  But,  as  we  find  a  limited,  depend* 
cnt  existence  may  be,  and  actually  is  communicated  to 
created  beings,  where  is  the  difficulty  or  impropriety  of 
supposing  a  limited,  independent  freedom,  or  power  of 
choosing  or  refusing,  communicated  to  created  bcinp? 
As  created  beings  depend  on  the  Supreme  for  their  cxMl- 
cnce ;  and  yet  the  existence  they  enjoy  is  a  real  and  prtxiff 
existence;  so  may  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  of  choo8iM| 
or  refusing,  be  a  real  and  proper  liberty,  and  yet  derifCo 
from,  and  dependent  on  the  infinite  Giver  of  every  pft 

If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty,  in  any  created  beingi 
as  some  have  imagined,  then  it  is  evident,  there  can  be  nb 
\vill  but  that  of  the  Supreme  Being :  for  liberty,  or  a  powff 
of  choosing  or  refusing,  is  only  another  term  for  will- 
Will,  or  willingness,  implies  freedom  in  the  very  term- 
Therefore,  the  common  term  free-will  is  a  tautolc^i  ■> 
much  as  if  one  should  say  voluntary  will.  There  neithtf 
;*>,  nor  can  be,  any  wiWbuti^Tc^ANilU    Constraint,  or  fbrcC| 
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is  the  very  opposite  of  will,  or  willingness.  Let  it  be  con- 
sidcred  then,  what  the  consequence  must  be  of  affirming 
that  there  is  no  will,  but  the  Supreme.  We  find  in  his- 
tory, that  a  monster  of  an  Emperor  wished  that  the  whole 
Moman  people  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them 
all  off  at  once.  The  same  temper,  which  led  him  to  desire 
the  destruction  of  his  people,  of  whom  he  ought  to  have 
been  the  father  and  protector,  would  have  inclmed  him  to 
wish  the  destruction  of  whatever  opposed  him,  that  is  of 
all  good  beings  in  heaven  and  earth.  Will  any  one  pre- 
tend, that  tills  temper  of  mind  is  agreeable  to  the  Supreme 
will  ?  Is  it  not  blasphemy  to  imagine  the  Divine  wiU  to  be 
against  goodness  ?  But  iflibcrty  or  will  in  a  created  being 
is  impossible,  then  what  we  call  Caligula^s  will  was  really 
the  Divine  will ;  the  destruction  of  all  goodness  was  agree- 
able to  the  Divine  mind !  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of. 

I  know,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  perpetration  of  the 
most  wicked  action,  that  ever  was  committed,  must  have 
been  in  one  sense  suitable  to  the  Divine  mind,  and  scheme, 
else  it  would  have  been  prevented  by  his  over-ruling  pow- 
er. In  a  state  of  disciplme,  it  was  necessary,  that  both 
the  good  and  the  wicked  should  have  liberty,  within  a  cer- 
tain sphere,  to  exert  themselves  according  to  their  respec- 
tive characters,  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  has  taken  mea- 
sures  for  preventing  such  a  prevalence  of  wickedness  as 
should  defeat  his  gracious  ends ;  so  that  it  shall  still  be 
worth  while  to  have  created  an  universe ;  though  every  thing 
would  have  gone  incomparably  better,  had  no  moral  agent 
ever  made  a  wrong  use  of  his  liberty.  Nor  is  there  the 
least  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
proposing  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
and  of  a  wicked  being,  as  Satan,  as  studying  how  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  misery.  Which  two  inclinations,  if 
they  be  not  direct  opposites,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  oppo- 
sition conceivable.  And  if  there  is  a  vnW  opposite  to  the 
Divine,  there  is  freedom ;  for  freedom  is  necessary  to  the 
idea  of  will. 

It  being  then  evident,  beyond  contradiction,  that  man  is 
endowed  with  libertv,  or  a  power  of  choosing  to  act  in  such 
or  such  a  manner  within  the  sphere  appointed  him  by  his  Ma- 
ker, it  follows,  that  to  bring  him  to  act  his  part  properly,  or  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  the  most  conduce  to  the  order,  per 
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fection  and  happiness  of  the  whole,  such  means  must  be 
used  as  are  fit  to  work  upon  an  intelligent  free  i^gent 
Neither  force,  nor  mere  instinct,  being  suited  to  a  crea- 
ture of  superior  rank,  fit  to  be  acted  upon  by  reasonable 
motives,  it  is  plain,  that  nothing  is  so  proper  to  lead  mail* 
kind  to  a  steady  and  habitual  attachment  to  rectitiide  of 
conduct,  as  placing  them  in  a  state  of  discipline. 

We  find  by  experience,  that  we  ourselves  (and  perinps 
lit  may  be  the  case  of  all  orders  of  rational  created  bdnp 
in  the  universe)  are  not  of  ourselves  at  first  stronfi;ly  attara- 
ed  to  any  object,  but  what  we  are  led  to  by  madnct  or 
constitution,  in  which  there  is  nothing  either  praise-worthy 
or  blameable.     Some  minds  are  indeed  observed  to  be 
very  well  or  ilUdisposed,  so  to  speak,  in  early  youth.    But 
the  goodness  of  very  young  persons  is  generally  radier 
negative,  consisting  in  a  temper  fit  for  virtue,  a  soU  proper 
to  sow  the  good  seed  in,  and  free  from  any  unhappy  cast  of 
disposition.     As  on  the  contrary,  those  we  call  unpromis- 
ing children,  are  unfortunate  through  some  deficiency  or 
redundancy,  most  probably  in  the  material  framCy  whidi 
proves  unfriendly  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue  in  the  mind, 
which  would  otherwise  spring  up,  and  thrive  in  it,  almost 
of  itself.     For  virtue  \vants  only  to  be  seen  by  an  unpie- 
judiced  mind,  to  be  loved.     But  the  proper  notion  of  good- 
ness in  a  moral  agent,  is  a  strong  and  habitual  indinatioD 
in  the  mind,  to  concur  with  the  Divine  scheme,  or  to  act 
on  all  occasions  according  to  rectitude,  arising  not  from 
irrisistible,  mechanical  instinct,  nor  from  mere  negative 
happiness  of  constitution,  but  from  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  moral  obligations. 
In  this  there  is  a  real  and  intrinsic  excellence.     And  were 
this  attachment  to  rectitude,  on  rational  consideratiooB, 
universally  pre^^alent  in  all  moral  agents ;  moral  evil  there 
could  be  none.     How  the  most  eflPectually  to  produce  and 
fix  in  the  minds  of  free  agents  this  inviolable  t  attachment 
to  virtue,  is  therefore  the  point  to  be  gained. 

The  Supreme  Mind  perceiving  all  things  as  they  reaDy 
are,  and  having  all  things  absolutely  in  his  power,  can  in 
no  respect  be  biassed  against  perfect  rectitude ;  biit  mo* 
be  more  inviolably  attached  to  it,  so  to  speak,  than  aoj 
finite  being,  whose  views  must  be  comparatively  nairoif- 
And  to  speak  properly,  \ie\^Yi\tiv5fc\£lVve  basis  and  stand- 
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ard  of  rectitude.  The  mind  of  an  angel,  or  archangeli 
must,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  views  of  things, 
be  more  strongly  attached  to  rectitude,  than  that  of  any 
mortal  in  the  present  state.  Yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  such  his  attachment  vms  congenial  to  him  ; 
but  may  rather  conclude  it  to  be  the  effect  of  examination, 
habit,  and  gradual  improvement.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  a  mind  just  produced  into  exbtence,  as  furnished  w  ith 
ii;iclinations,  attachments,  or  even  ideas  of  any  kind.  We 
have  no  concqition  of  these  as  other  than  the  effects  of 
improvement*  And  we  consider  a  mind  at  its  first  enter- 
ance  into  being,  as  endowed  only  with  the  capacity  of 
taking  in  ideas,  as  the  eye  b  of  viewing  objects,  when 
presented  to  it.  So  that  we  can  form  no  other  notion  of 
the  elevated  d^pnee  of  goodness,  which  those  glorious  be« 
ings  have  attained,  than  as  the  efiect  of  their  having  passed 
a  ver\'  long  course  of  improvement.  Nor  do  the  accounts 
we  have  in  revelation,  of  the  fall  of  some  of  them,  seem  so 
well  to  suit  any  other  scheme,  as  tliat  of  their  having  l^een 
at  that  time  in  a  state  of  discipline  analogous  to  ours.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  it  is  evident,  that  to  such  creatures  as  we 
are,  with  capacities  and  all  other  circumstances  such  as 
ours  (and  had  they  been  ditferent,  we  should  not  have  been 
what  we  are,  nor  where  we  are)  nothing  but  :i  state  of  dis«> 
ciplinc  could  have  answered  the  end  of  producing  in  us 
the  necessary  attachment  to  rectitude  or  virtue.  For  this 
attachment  or  inclination  could  not  have  arisen  in  us  of 
itself,  and  without  adequate  means. 


SECTION  V. 

The  present  very  proper  for  a  State  of  Discipline,^    04- 

jections  answered. 

W1^R£  we  to  imagine  a  plan  of  a  state  of  discipline, 
for  improving  a  species  of  beings  such  as  ours  for  high 
stations,  and  extensive  usefulness  in  future  states ;  how 
could  we  suppose  it  contrived  in  any  manner,  that  should 
be  materially  different  from  the  state  we  find  ourselves  in  ? 

•  Tbc  Author  would  not,  if  it  ^cre  to  do  agiin,  draw  up  the  fbllowiiig  Sec- 
tion, altOjD^ther  as  it  atands  hcrr,  seeing,  aa  he  thinks,  reason  to  change  his 
opinion,  in  some  points  {xwnQ  of  them  indeed  of  any  material  eonse(|uenpc} 
IVom  what  it  was,  when  this  book  was  written. 

2  M 
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What  scheme  could  be  imagined,  likely  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  planting  in  the  mmd  of  the  creature  the  neces- 
sary habit  of  obedience  to  tlie  Supreme  Being ;  of  giving 
it  an  inviolable  attachment  to  virtue,  and  horror  at  irr^. 
larity ;  and  of  teaching  it  to  study  a  rational  and  vohmtev 
concurrence  with  the  general  scheme  of  the  Governor  oT 
the  universe  ;  what  method,  I  say,  can  we  conceive  of  for 
these  noble  purposes,  that  should  not  take  in,  among 
others,  the  following  particulars,  viz.  That  the  ^edes 
should  be  furnished  with  sufficient  capacity,  and  advan* 
tages  of  all  kinds,  for  distinguishing  between  ri^  and 
wrong :  That  the  ingenuity  of  their  dispositions,  and  the 
strength  of  their  virtue,  should  have  full  exercise,  in  order 
both  to  its  trial,  and  its  improvement :  That  thc^  ahoold 
have'  rewards  and  punishments  set  before  them,  as  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  obedience :  And  that,  upon  the 
whole,  they  should  have  it  hxrly  in  their  power  to  attain 
the  end  of  their  being  put  in  a  state  of  discipline? 

IC  we  consider  the  present  as  a  state  of  discipline,  all  k 
ordered  as  should  be.     We  enter  into  life  with  mindi 
wholly  unfurnished  with  ideas,  attachments,  or  biaaies 
of  any  kind.    After  a  little  time,  we  find  certain  in- 
stincts begin  to  act  pretty  strongly  within  us,  which  ait 
necessary  to  move  us  to  avoid  what  might  be  hurtful,  and 
pursue  what  is  useful  to  the  support  of  the  animal  frame; 
and  these  instincts  are  appointed  to  anticipate  reason,  which 
does  not  at  first  exert  itself;  and  bring  us  to  that  by  me- 
chanical means,  which  we  are  not  capable  of  being  wcAti 
to  by  rational  considerations.  •  Nature  has  ordered,  that  our 
parents  shall  be  so  engaged  to  us  by  irresistible  afiectiooy 
as  to  be  willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  caring  for  us  in 
our  helpless  years ;  of  opening,  and  cultivating  our  reasoiv 
as  so(Mi  as  it  begins  to  appear ;  and  of  forming  us  bf 
habit,  by  precept,  and  example,  to  virtue  and  regularity. 
As  we  advance  in  life,  our  faculties,  by  habitually  exert- 
ing them  upon  various  objects,  come  to  enlarge  them* 
selves  so  as  to  take  in  a  wider  compass.     We  become 
then  capable  of  reasoning  upon  actions,  and  their  conse" 
quences,  and  accordingly,  do,  in  general,  reason  justly 
enough  at>out  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  where  paaMO 
does  not  blind  and  mislead  us.     When  we  come  into  the 
Vigorous  and  flourishing  dmt  o{  \a&^  ^Kcited  by  our  pas- 
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tioni  and  apjictitcs,  wiliiout  which,  with  the  low  degree  of 
rcuoo  wc  then  enjoy,  wc  »liould  be  but  half  animated,  we 
proceed  to  enter  ituo  various  scenes  of  action,  ll  is  true, 
that  ianumcRible  irregLilaritics  and  follies  are  theconse- 
ijiMDOC.  But  without  pas-sions  and  appetites,  we  could 
BOtbc  the  compounded  creatures  we  are,  nor  consequently 
fifl  our  proper  bution  between  the  angelic  and  animiU  ranks. 
Hcpc  then  is  the  proper  opportunity  for  exercising  om  , 
>irtue;  for  habituating  us  to  keep  continually  on  our 
(Tiurd  igainst  innumerable  assaults ;  for  watching  over 
(WRdvci,  that  wc  may  not  be  surprized,  and  fall  before 
tcmpialion ;  or  if  wc  fiill,  that  by  sunering  from  our  errors,  ■ 
lit  may  be  moved  to  greater  diligence  and  atu-ntiou  to 
Our  duty,  to  a  stronger  attachment  to  virtue,  and  a  more  ! 
iiid  hutrcd  to  tlic  crimes,  which  have  brought  such  suf- 
foiogs  upon  us.  And  though  the  necessary  propensions 
liour  aolurc  do  indeed  eventually  lead  us,  through  our 
i'^i  folly,  into  irregularity  and  vice,  it  must  yet  be  owned 
'!  the  same  time,  tliat  by  the  wise  and  kind  constitution  ' 
'.Mure,  wc  have  innumerable  natural  directions,  and 
-ufaatages,  towards  restraining  and  bringing  them  under 
^  ;b}cciion,  aiid  innumerab'le  ill  consequences  are  made  to 
jiltiw  Duturally  upon  our  giving  a  loose  to  tliem.  Which 
j'lj^  in  all  reason  to  lead  us  to  reflect,  that  the  govem- 
:.iuu  of  our  passions  and  apjKtitcs  is  a  part  of  our  wisdom 
<ad  our  duty. 

Picasur:  and  pain,  health  and  disease,  success,  and 
Birfortunc,  reward  and  punishment,  often  at  a  very  great 
•Stincc  of  time  after  the  action,  are  made  the  natural,  or 
'    kast  frequent  consequences  of  our  general  behaviour 

tL-;  to  suggest  tons  the  rea-wniiblcncss  of  concluding 

--^tensive  uniformity  prevails  through  llie  whole  of 

I    moral  government,  and  that  what  wc  see  here  in 

vili  in  the  future  state  app(.'ar  in  substance  and 

■  ii.  ^  i.tv[i,  and  tlut  it  not  only  will,  but  ought,  to  be  »o, 
'  '<1  caiuiot  [x:  otherwise. 

If  wc  consider  the  opposite  natural  tendenccs  and  effect*  , 
''  i>'irtuc  and  v  ice,  in  the  present  state,   wc  shall  from  ' 
■':.;ace  sec  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  (brincr  ispleas- 
"i;  to  the  Governor  of  the  ivorld,  and  tlic  latter  the  con> 
^Mj.     The    natural  cffexu    of  temperance   are  health,  J 
of  days,  and  a  moK  delicate  enjoyment  of  the  in- 
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nocent  pleasures  of  life.  The  natural  effects  of  gluttony, 
drunkeness,  and  lewdness,  are  disease  and  pain,  disgust 
arid  disappointment,  and  untimely  death.  The  natuial 
effects  of  universal  benevolence,  justice  and  charity,  are 
the  love  of  mankind,  success  in  life,  and  peace  in  one's 
own  mind.  The  consequences  to  be  expected  from  ill- 
will,  injustice  and  selfihness,  are  the  contempt  and  hatred 
of  mankind,  and  punishment  by  the  laws  of  nations.  When 
we  say  such  an  effect  follows  naturally  from  such  a  cause, 
we  mean,  that  it  does  so  by  the  Divine  appointment.  For 
what  is  natural,  is  only  so,  because  the  rectitude  reqcifw 
it  to  be  so. 

Now,  if  our  bodily  frame  is  so  formed  that  its  wdl  be* 
ing  consists  in  temperance,  and  that  an  immoderate  in- 
dulgence of  appetite  tends  to  disorder  and  unhinee  it ; 
if  the  make  of  the  human  mind,  and  our  social  state  m  life^ 
are  such,  that  the  social  virtues  tend  to  produce  univerad 
happiness,  and  all  this  by  the  constitution  and  couiBe  cf 
nature,  of  which  God  himself  is  the  author;  if  these  things 
be  so,  who  is  so  blind,  as  hot  to  see  in  all  this  a  monl 
government  already  established  under  God,  even  in  tUi 
world,  and  going  on  to  perfection?    That  we  see  in  fiwt 
innumerable  deviations  from  the  natural  connexion  be* 
tween  virtue  and  happiness,  and  vice  and  misery ;  and 
that,  through  the  p^rverseness,  the  wickedness,  and  some- 
times the  mere  caprice  of  mankind,"  and  the  unnatural  and 
disorderly  state  things  are  got  into,  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
the  natural  consequences  of  things  do  not  invariably  fel- 
low, is  by  no  means  an  objection  against  the  conclusion  I 
liave  drawn  from  the  state  of  things,  as  the  Divine  Wis^ 
dom  constituted  them,  any  more  than  the  possibility  of  re- 
bisting  tlie  power  of  gravitation,  or  lifting  a  heavy  body,  is 
a  proof,  that  there  is  no  such  law  established  in  the  natuni 
world  by  the  author  of  nature.   ■ 

That  we  may  not,  by  a  continued  course  of  ease  wei 
happiness,  be  led  either  to  such  arrogance  and  pride,  m 
to  conclude  ourselves  tlic  lords  of  nature,  and  to  fbigct 
that  there  is  one  above  us ;  or  to  fix  our  affections  upoo 
the  present  state,  which  is  only  intended  to  be  tranaeol' 
and  temporary,  not  lasting  and  final ;  to  answer  these  in* 
Dortant  ends,  we  arc  placed  in  the  school  of  affliction,  10 
he  broke  and  tamo^d  to  oV^^dxtwc^,    That  happiness  too 
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oksilf  come  at,  and  a  constant  series  of  success  and  pros- 
perity, are  by  no  means  proper  for  such  unprincipled  and 
unexperienced  beings  as  we  are,  is  too  evident  from  the 
Htcts  of  ease  and  affluence,  which  very  few  can  bear 
without  almost  losing  their  reason.     The  scenes  of  mad- 
ness run  into  by  victorious  princes,  of  which  history  is 
hH ;  the  pranks  from  time  to  time  played  by  our  nobility 
and  rich  commoners,  and  the  fate  of  whole  nations,  when* 
ever  they  arrive  at  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  and  riches^ 
show  die  absolute  necessity  of  aflliction  to  force  us  upon 
oonsideration,  to  put  us  in  mindof  the  frailty  of  our  nature 
and  state,  and  to  make  us  remember  that  we  are  under 
die  government  of  one,  who  can  raise  or  humble,  afflict 
or  rdieve,  reward  or  punish,  asf  to  him  seems  good. 

That  we  may  never  lose  sight  of  our  duty,  nor  have  it 
in  our  power  to  pretend  ignorance,  and  to  silence  even 
die  poor  excuse  of  thoughtlessness,  conscience,  that  ever 
watchful  and  faithful  monitor,  is  placed  within  the  mind 
itself,  to  be  always  at  hand,  to  judge  of  our  characters  and 
acdons,  and  to  alarm  us  with  its  stings  and  reproaches, 
idgnever  we  do  amiss.  And  there  is  no  mind  so  gross 
Mid  stupid,  as  not  to  feel  at  times  some  pangs  of  remorse. 
The  very  cannibal  has  a  clear  enough  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  know  when  he  himself  is  injured,  thou^  he 
win  not  stick  to  injure  his  neighbour.  This  effectually 
fattens  guilt  upon  him.  And  ue  lowest  and  most  saviige 
of  mankind,  who  sliall  hereafter  be  condemned,  will  be 
|4digcd  to  own,  that- with  all  his  disadvantages  for  know 
vj  his  duty,  he  might  have  acted  his  part  better  than  he 
did. 

Not  only  conscience  within,  but  every  object  in  nature 
pMents  us  some  moral  lesson.  Tempests,  thunders,  and 
GlShtnings  from  above ;  inundations  and  earthquakes  from 
beneath ;  the  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence  in  our  cities ; 
Aieaaes  and  pains  in  our  own  persons,  or  those  of  our 
iwarest  friends  and  relations,  and  death  on  our  right  hand 
.  «ri  on  our  left ;  what  are  all  these  but  awful  and  yet  kind 
I  timings  from  the  tender  and  compassionate  Father  of 
attnkiiKl,  who  shows  himself  willing  to  give  his  poor  un- 
thinking shortpsighted  creatures  all  possible  advanta^ 
Kw  virtue  and  happiness,  that  might  be  at  all  consistent  with 
^  nature  as  free  agents,  with  their  condition  as  hein^ 
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in  a  state  of  discipline,  and  with  the  grand  and  universal 
scheme,  which  must  be  equitable,  unchangeable,  and  uni- 
form. 

•    And,  as  if  all  this,  and  a  thousand  times  more  not  men- 
tioned,  had  not  been  enough,  we  are  taught,  that  angdt 
have  a  chai^  over  us,  to  assist  us  in  our  trials,   and 
to  prevent  our  falling  too  shamefully;  that  the  Divine 
Providence  watches  over  us,  and  suits  our  circumstances 
to  our  strength  and  ingenuity  of  flisposition.  And  to  crown 
all,  the  Ambassador  of  heaven,  the  image  of  Paternal  Dei« 
ty,  and  brightness  of  Divine  Glory  has  descended  to  our 
world,  and  in  our  own  nature  shown  us,  both  by  Us  ex- 
ample and  his  divine  laws,  what  it  is  to  live  as  we  ouglil, 
and  how  we  may  infallibly  attain  the  end  of  our  bei^g.   If 
this  is  not  doing  enough  for  us, — what  would  be  enourii  f 
Thus  it  appears  plain,  that  the  present  was  intended  for 
a  state  of  discipline,  and  is  very  well  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose.   Nor  does  the  actual  failure  and  hideous  mm  of 
numbers  of  moral  agents,  who  will  undoubtedly  be  foond 
hereafter  to  have  perverted  this  state  of  discipline  for  vir- 
tue, into  an  education  in  vice,  prove,  that  the  state  was 
not  intended  for  training  them  up  to  virtue,  or  that  it  is 
not  properly  adapted  to  that  purpose,  any  more  than  the 
amazing  number  of  abortions,  which  happen  in  the  natu- 
ral world,  proves,  that  the  general  design  of  seeds  was  not 
to  fructify,  and  produce  plants  and  animals.     Naturalis(^ 
show  us,  that  in  some  cases  millions  of  stamina  perish  fir 
one  that  comes  to  maturity.     And,  as  we  conclude  eveiy 
seed  of  a  plant,  or  animal  egg,  was  formed  capable  of  fruc- 
tification, so  we  may,  that  every  moral  agent  was  formed 
capable  of  attaining  happiness.     The  great  difference  is, 
that  in  the  natural  world,  the  numerous  abortions  we  hivt 
been  speaking  of,  are  the  consequence  of  the  commoa 
course  of  nature ;  but  in  the  moral,  of  the  fatal  pervene- 
ness  of  unliappy  beings,  who  wilfully  rush  upon  their  own 
destruction. 

Some  have  made  a  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the 
wisest  and  best  of  beings,  who  must  have  foreseen,  that 
great  numbers  of  his  unhappy  short*sighted  creatures,  itt 
spite  of  all  that  should  be  done  for  them,  would  obstia- 
ately  throw  themselves  into  destruction,  and  defeat  the  end 
of  their  creation ;  some  bavt  ^uz^Ziled  themselves,  I  aayi 


how  to  reconcile  with  the  divine  perfections  of  wisdoa 
ind  goodness,  the  creating  of  such  beings.  1 

But  H'hjt  stale  of  discipline  for  free  agents  can  be  con 
oetved,  witlioul  supposing  a  possibility  of  their  beliaving 
fll  in  it  ?  Xothiiig  but  an  absolute  restraint  upon  the  Ubertj 
of  the  creature,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nn 
tine  oi  free  agency,  and  of  a  state  of  discipline,  cou|l 
Wtc prevailed  ihctr  acting  in  many  instances  amiss.  Bn 
the  ^•bounteous  Creator  hjis  effectually  put  it  out  of  tU 
power' nf  the  most  presumptuously  insolent  of  his  crcad 
lures  to  arraign  his  justice.  For,  if  he  has  given  to  evajl 
accountable  being  a  fair  opportunity  of  working  otn 
hU  own  happine&s  ;  if  he  has  put  into  the  hands  of  cverl 
individual  the  means ;  placed  htm  in  the  direct  way  towaij 
it,  and  is  ready  to  assist  lum  in  his  endeavours  after  it ;  ll 
he  has,  in  short,  put  happiness  in  the  power  of  evert 
:)ecouDtab)c  being,  which  he  undoubtedly  has,  as  ahonfl 
jbovc;  be  has,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  done  the  saidl 
js  if  he  had  given  it  to  every  individual.  For  he,  wMJ 
points  me  out  the  way  to  get  an  estate,  or  any  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  and  who  assists  and  supports  me  in  my  en( 
dcavoun  to  procure  it,  he  it  is  to  whom  I  am  obliged  foj 
whatever  f  acquire  in  consequence  of  his  advice,  and  M 
means  of  bis  protection  and  assistance.  Now,  ifthebeiS 
cficcnt  Aatbor  of  being  has  thus  given  to  ever}-  individi 
mlMldi  means  of  happiness;  asit  mustl>e  wholly  througl 
hb  own  pervcTseness  if  he  misses  it ;  what  shadow  of  prd 
Itioe  b  their  fur  ai\  illing,  or  wliat  difficulty  in  understandl 
iwand  vindicating  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  ad<4 
lulc  Author  of  existence?  If  wt  Uy  the  whole  btam^ 
I  with  the  utmost  justice,  on  him,  who,  liavtng  fli 
rtunity  and  means  fin*  gaining  any  secular  advantan 
jk't  in  his  hands,  ticglccts  Lhcm  ;  if  we  should  as  mud 
'  '  nn  the  man,  who,  through  obstinacy  or  indolenc^j 
)  an  opportunity  of  making  his  fortune,  as  adj 
I  through  extravagance  has  dissipated  one  aires 
f  possession;  if  we  should  as  justly  look  upod 
^n  Bs  our  Ixrnefjctor,  by  whose  means  we  aequiW 
nitmccs  of  life,  as  on  the  immediate  giver  of  i 
Itrcmaiusbutihjtwe  justify  and  adore  the  bound 
lnc»s  of  till-  univirrsal  Parent  of  Nature,  who.  H 
I  innumcriblc  crratunrs  into  cxistctKX,  b'^  cvvfienl 
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ing  them  with  reason,  by  placing  them  in  a  state  of  Aad^ 
pline,  and  giving  them  all  possible  ad  vantages  for  the  im^ 
provement  necessary  for  happiness,  has,  in  effect,  put  in 
the  hands  of  every  accountable  being  a  felicity  fit  for  aGod 
to  bestow  ?  And  if  every  individual,  that  shall  heretfttt 

•  be  condemned,  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  his  senttnGe 
just,  and  to  own  that  he  might  have  acted  a  better  pot  than 
he  did,  the  Divine  justice  and  goodness  stand  fuUy  tin- 
dicated  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  rational  creation. 

For,  what ! — Must  the  infinite  Author  of  ezislence 
(with  -revtrrence  be  it  spoken)  must  He  deny  himKif  the 
exertion  of  his  boundless  goodness  in  produdng  an  uni' 
verse  of  conscious  beings,  of  whom  numbers  will  in  the 
event  come  to  happiness,  merely  to  prevent  the  8clf»aoiKht 
destruction  of  a  set  of  wicked  degenerate  beiiws?  Eimer 
there  must  have  been  no  creatures  brought  mto  bdag 
above  the  rank  of  brutes,  consequently  no  happiness  above 
the  animal  enjoyed  by  any  created  being,  or  fireedom  of 
agency  must  have  been  given.  And  what  freedom  is  coa- 
ceivable  without  a  possibility  of  error  and  irregulari^i 
and  consequently  of  misery?  But  is  not  the  happincaitif 
one  virtuous  mind  of  more  consequence  than  the  volmrtavj 
ruin  of  a  thousand  degenerate  beings  f  And  is  not  a  stilt, 
in  which  we  have  the  opportunity  of  attaining  an  inooi^ 
ceivable  felicity,  if  we  be  not  inexcusably  Avanting  to  our- 
selves, is  not  this  a  state  to  be  wished  for  by  mankind,  if 
they  had  their  choice  either  to- come  into  it  or  not?  Asfcr 
those  unhappy  beings  of  our  species,  who,  proceedii^ 
from  one  degree  of  vice  and  folly  to  another,  shall  at  li^ 
come  to  be  hardened  against  all  good,  what  is  the  valoeof 
thousands  of  such  beings  in  the  estimation  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  rectitude,  that  their  destruction  should  be  though 
a  hardship  ?  For  what  else  are  such  degenerate  beings  ft  f 
Besides,  we  know  that  Divine  Wisdom  has  so  planned 
out  his  universal  economy,  tliat  an  inferior  good  shall,  in 
the  end,  proceed  from  what  was  by  wicked  beings  intended 
for  ruin  and  mischief.  The  whole  human  species  wcff 
originally  formed  capable  of  happiness,  and  every  inditn'- 
u^l  has  happiness  in  his  power.  But  as  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom, which  perfectly  knew  the  future  characters  of  all Jifa 
creatures,  with  all  the  circumstances  they  should  be  eficct- 

cdhv,  ibresaw  that  numbers  would  come  to  deviate  from 
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the  eternal  rule  of  rectitude,  it  was  proper  that  a  ^condaiy 
scheme  should  be  provided,  by  means  of  which  those  free 
agents,  who  should  not  thus  voluntarily  yield  the  due  obe- 
dience and  concurrence  with  the  general  design^  should,  by 
superior  direction,  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  greater 
perfection  and  beauty  of  the  whole.  Of  this  secondary 
part  of  the  divine  economy,  we  can  trace  out  some  very 
considerable  parts^  as  the  following,  viz^  We  know  that 
wicked  and  cruel  men,  in  endeavouring  to  root  out  truths 
and  sweep  virtue  from  the  earth,  have  ever  been  made,  in 
spite  of  diemselves,  the  instruments  of  their  more  gene- 
ral establishment.  The  whole  race  of  persecutors  of  Chris- 
tianity, from  Herod  down  to  Lewis  XIV.  have  so  egrei^ 
piously  overshot  themselves,  as  to  be  the  very  causes  of 
the  greater  prevalency  of  true  religion,  which  has  given 
occasion  to  the  well-knowii  saying.  That  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the  church.  In  more  pri- 
vate life,  it  is  notorious,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
trials  of  the  virtue  of  good  men  arises  from  the  wicked 
part  of  the  species.  And  every  trial,  where  the  good  man 
(x>mes  off  with  honour,  serves  naturally  to  establish  his 
virtue,  and  to  increase  his  reward  hereafter.  The  mere 
contrast  between  die  character  of  the  pious,  the  temper* 
ate  and  benevolent  man,  and  that  of  the  blasphemer,  the 
voluptuary,  and  the  hard-hearted,  sets  oif  the  former  to 
the  utmost  advantage,  and  presents  it  to  the  general  obser- 
vation in  the  fairest  point  of  view ;  by  which  votaries  to 
virtue  are  gained,  and  a  horror  at  vice  is  raised  m  every 
considerate  mind.  And  in  the  future  state,  what  power- 
ful effects  may  be  produced  by  the  fearful  and  exemplary 
punishments  inflicted  on  those  of  our  species,  or  others, 
who  have  degenerated  from  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  and, 
as  much  as  they  could,  defeated  the  end  of  their  creation, 
may  be  imagined  by  diose  who  consider  what  extensive 
connexions  between  the  various  orders  of  being  may  here- 
after come  to  be  opened  to  our  view ;  and  that,  as  all  moral 
and  free  agents  of  all  orders  are  now  allied,  they  may 
hereafter  come  to  be  united,  and  make  one  immense  and 
universal  society ;  and  whatever  has  been  originally  intend- 
ed for  usefulness  to  one  order  of  moral  agents,  may  at  last 
c6me  to  be  useful  to  all.     Something  analogous  to  this  ^^e 
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have  in  the  case  of  tlie  fallen  angels,  whobc  ruin  is  mcD- 
tioned  in  scripture  as  a  warning  to  us. 

It  has  been  said,  Since  the  Supreme  Being  forcsair, 
without  a  po^ibility  of  error,  what  would  be  the  txad 
character  of  every  one  of  his  creatures,  was  it  not  to  hue 
been  expected,  that  such  of  them  a3  he  knew  would  tUB 
out  wicked,  and  come  to  ruin,  should  never  hove  htet 
brought  into  existence,  or  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  lifc? 
Our  Saviour  says  of  Jtidas^  for  example,  that  it  had  been 
better  for  him  never  to  have  been  beam.     Havr  iha,  mg 
they,  came  he  to  be  bom  ?  Or  why  was  he  not  removed 
out  of  life,  before  he  came  to  the  age  of  perpetratiBg  die 
most  attrocious  crime  that  ever  was  or  can  be  ccmmnled? 

Though  I  would  not  be  tlie  proposer  of  such  picsunp- 
tuous  questions,  I  think  it  innocent  enough  to  endeivoor 
to  answer  them.  And  first,  if  we  consider,  that  to  infinilt 
purity  and  rectitude,  wickedness  is  so  odious  as  to  lender 
the  guUty  person  altogether  contemptible  in  his  »glit,«e 
shall  not  wonder  that  he  docs  not  (so  to  speak)  jw^it 
worth  while  to  put  him  out  of  existence,  but  lets  Mmp 
on  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity,  and  reap  thefitft 
of  his  doings.  Again,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  InfiaiK 
Wisdom  intending  to  work  out  great  and  valuaUe  Cflfc 
by  what  is  dcsimed  by  his  wicked  creatures  for  ram  ad 
mischief,  may  therefore  think  proper  to  suffer  them  to  go 
on  to  heap  damnation  on  themselves,  and  determine  H 
make  use  of  their  self- sought  destruction  for  the  adwT 
age  of  the  more  valuable  part  of  his  cn-atures.  HowAe 
character  of  one,  who  docs  not  yet  exist,  is  forc-knowafak; 
we  have  no  conception,  though  we  find  from  scripliBt 
that  it  is  so,  in  the  case  of  Judas  particulary . 

On  the  seeming  difficulty  of  reconciling  with  the  DiviiiC 
Goodness,  our  being  placed  in  a  state  perhaps  morrdi^ 
advantageous  for  virtue  and  happiness  than  that  in  wMA 
other  orders  of  beings  are  created ;  a  state  exposed  to  sodh 
variety  of  temptations,  as  renders  it  hard  for  beings,  fcfc 
nished  with  such  moderate  degrees  of  strength  as  ht  M. 
to  get  the  better  of  the  important  conflict,  on  the  etTiirrf 
which  our  eternal  happiness  depends;  on  this  diffietflW 
the  following  thoughts  may  serve  to  vindicate  the  Dmiir 
Qoodncss,  and  to  shew  our  condition  to  be  extremeh*'  detf- 
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aUct  iuMcad  uf  our  bciiig  hardly  dcuM  u  jth,  as  some  have 


.Jfour  (XKiditiun  wcrc  such,  that  one  single  deviation 

&(xiiour  dat)'  wuuldat  once  irrccovcnibly  determine  our   ' 

I/!,. nliai  vvh^t  may  propLTly  be  called  human  infirmity 

1.  jiii  il.Kjm  us  to  iiTcvcrsiWc  destruction,  there  might 

•■.  -...[iK  pretence  for  couiplaini.     But  if,  so  iiir  from  ihat^ 

iltitbful,  constant,  and  prevailing  cndciivour  to  gain  (iic 

Qirinc  Approbation,  with  watchfulness  ;)guinsl  icmpUr    i 

tioQt,  and  repentjnce  for  our  faults,  followed  by  unientl.  j 

acidoThfc,  be  lite  meaii:s  fur  atuiining  Imppinesit;  where  1 

Bcsthc  mighty  h;ird:>hip?  Nay,  I  would  abk  any  impor*  I 

uiljicrsan,  whether  it  were  more  desirable  to  be  put  in  a  I 

uit  ji'irLil,  in  whicli  there  should  be  upon  the  whole  fewcfti 

..  -  Cif  misc;irry  ing,  but  lest  allowances  to  \k  made  ia  4 

I     1  judgment  for  deviation  ;  or  to  be  in  a  state  expos..  | 

-i-jter  luzards,  but  with  greater  allowances  to  fail-  1 

U  it  not  the  iiamc  tlung  la  the  event,  how  various  J 

:i|>utiom  in  the  state  of  trial  may  be,  if  the  merciful^  I 

Jb*jnces,  made  by  the  judge,  be  proportioned  to  them.  I 

And  who  can  doubt  tluil  Iniinite  Goodness  M'ill  make  all  1 

((mtblc  aUowariees  hereafter  for  iho^ie  f tilures  of  w  eak  and  J 

:'nil  Ixiitgs,  wliicli  shall  be  found  to  liave  been  owing  to  I 

il).'  mere  iiiiiniiity  of  their  nature,  and  the  precarionsncs^  I 

I.:"  ;Sr  preseiii  ^i.ite,  not  (o  lUirjng  impiety  and  presump-_  J 

i,hediii.-ss.     And  it  will  accordingly  be  hcreaflcT  I 

.  ii  a com|K:tciil  number  of  oiur  species  have  acta*  I 

.  able  undiT  the  greatrst  dis^tdvanuigcs,  to  attain  I 

Riuia  incisure  of  conformity  to  the  Divine  Will, as  shall,  I 

ViUll  the  heavenly  assi^unice,  and  allowances  to  be  made  I 

itrbunun  frailty,  be  found  proper  fur  rendering  theoi,  I 

ym  the  ehristian  plan,  objects  of  the  mercy  of  the  Judge  ^ 
llic  World,  and  capable  of  being  raisL-d  to  a  state  of 
hl{ipiuc»a;   which  will  show,  tliat  tlie  miscurringeof  the 
tc<w;ui  whuUv  owing  to  their  own  per\'eTsencss,  and  ihM. 
dtcr  themselves  were  the  whole  cause  of  that  dcstriictioiia 
tlJBcli  t^K  otlters  «.^^-d. 
£vcr)'  oiK-  knows,  that,  with  respect  to  tlie  present  J 
,  exclusive  of  futurity,  tlicrc  is  great  difficult)-  iflfl 
[.through  life  without  some  futal  misconduct,  wlihJH 
jcr,  and  render  it  unhappy.     Asiy^^M^H 
the  coafesKd  to  be,  whether  ao^B^^^^^I 
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shall  get  over  the  precarious  time  of  youth,  without  1mii| 
drawn  through  rashness  and  thoughtlessness,  and  the 
temptations  of  bad  company » into  such  a  course  of  folly, 
as  may  efiectually  prevent  his  proving  a  useful  and  vahar 
ble  member  of  society.  Yet  we  always  look  upon  die 
birth  of  a  child  into  the  world  as  a  subject  of  joy,  not  of 
grief  or  complaint,  and  upon  the  untimely  death  of  a  young 
person  as  a  calamity ;  because  we  take  into  our  view  the 
consideration  of  its  being  in  the  power  of  evenr  penoo, 
through  Divine'  Assistance,  which  is  never  wanting  to  tbe 
honest  mind,  to  behave  well  in  life,  if  he  pleases,  and  we 
hope  he  will  do  so.  The  warrior  is  sufficiently  apprind 
of  the  danger  of  engaging ;  a  danger,  which  it  is  out  of  Us 
power  to  ward  off.  Yet  he  longs  to  mix  in  the  maitiil 
tumult ;  and  engages  with  joy  in  the  glorious  strife.  V/ky 
should  man  think  himself  hardly  used  in  being  placed  io 
a  post  attended  with  occasional  danger ;  but  in  wlucli  k 
must  be  egregiously  wanting  to  himself  if  he  miscamES 
finally  ?  But  if  I  should  not  choose  a  happiness  attaimbie 
only  through  peril  and  trouble,  but  would  rather  throogii 
sordid  stupidity  and  inactivity,  desire  to  decline  existiif 
upon  such  terms ;  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  the  infinite 
Author  of  existence  may  not  oblige  me,  in  spite  of  my  ob- 
stinacy, or  stupidity,  to  go  through  what  he  mav  jn^ 
propef  for  me,  and  necessary  for  his  great  ends?  msnot 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay  ?  Suppose  I  should  not  in 
this  life  be  convinced  of  my  obligations  to  the  Divine 
Goodness  upon  the  whole,  does  it  follow  that  I  nom 
shall  ? 

It  has  been  asked,  why  the  beneficent  Author  (tf  bdne 
did  not  pursue  such  an  effectual  scheme  in  the  moral  wum 
as  he  has  done  in  the  natural  ?  It  was,  for  example,  lk 
Divine  intention,  that  the  human  and  other  species  ahooU 
absolutely  be  preserved  as  long  a^;  the  world  lasted.  Tk 
two  sexes  are  therefore  engaged  to  one  another,  and  to 
their  common  offspring,  by  such  powerful  instinctive  at- 
tractions as  are  found  fully  sufficient  to  answer  this  im- 
portant end.  Why  did  not  our  Maker  plant  in  our  minds 
such  a  strong  and  irresistible  propensity  to  virtue,  as  wonU 
have  effectually  secured  the  universal  happiness  of  the 
species  ?  The'  answer  is  easy,  viz.  There  is  reason  to 
believe^  that,  upon  the  v^YtfAe^  ?l  ^^ct^t.  number  of  the  ha* 
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I  species  nill,  through  Divine  Goodness,  come  to  hap- 
p(ne«s :  such  a  number  at  k-ust,  ua  it  ahaU  in  the  end  ap- 
pear lo  Iiavc  Ixtn,  to  spesik  after  the  manner  of  men.  worth 
vhile  to  have  ercated  the  hiimnn  species.  But,  tu  pro- 
poic  by  mere  instinctive  attractions  alone,  mechanically  to 
dnw  free  agents  tti  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue,  is  con- 
tndtctocy  to  the  itaturc  of  the  dcsi^.  Because  wfiat  is 
wutlcd  is  not  so  much,  that  munkind,  and  other  fn-e  agents, 
bcfmught  to  go,  like  machines,  in  a  certain  track,  as  that 
the  mtiwuU  faculties  be  formed  in  a  rational  manner  to  the 
cattrc  love  and  habitual  pursuit  of  goodness.  This  shows 
mechanieal  means  to  be  improper  alone  for  tliat  purpose, 
thai^^  dtey  may  prove,  as  we  find,  useful  ^elps  ;  and  that 
ncionnl  means  are  absolutely  necessary  for  acting  upon 
ntional  aaturrs.  Audit  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that 
IS  the  ioaatmate  world  is  made  to  concur  wiih  ihc  Divine 
tcheaie  in  a  meclianica],  and  ttie  animal  in  an  instinctive 
[■Miner,  iQ  rational  beings,  if  they  concur  at  all,  must  con- 
car  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  nature  ;  1  mean,  in  a  ra- 
tiemli&ee,  andvoluntar)-  maimer. 

It  hu  Uke%vise  been  said,  Why  did  not  the  scheme  of 

Ac  ncnl  j^  cnimcnt  of  the  world  take  in  such  a  succes- 

«on  of  eoBlinual  interpositions,  an  would  Iiavc  eflfcctually 

Soreed  mta  to  have  been  virtuous  ?   To  this  may  be  nn- 

sweicd,  first,  Tliat  miracles  continued  would  soon  be 

I  miracles,  and  consequently  would  have  no  elKrcts  dif- 

-  lit  from  those  produced  by  the  common  course  of  na- 

..-.     And,  secotKily,  That  if  Omnipotence  were  con- 

tuiually  from  time  to  lime  lo  strike  offenders  dead,  it  is  to 

be  fjuesttoned,  whether  abstinence  from  vice,  and  the 

■iatced  practice  of  virtue,  which  would  be  the  consequence, 

'd  be  sufficient,  in  the  nature  of  thiiit^,  lo  render 

i  ^ent«  capable  of  any  hijrh  de^^ec  of  happtitess. 

Pot,  suppose  it  were  affirmed,  tluit  tlicre  is  a  natural  ab- 

Kty,  or  inconsistency,  in  proposing  to  bestow  upon  an 

jrof  creaturc.-«a  ver)'  high  degree  of  happiness,  upon 

I  other  footing,  than  in  consequence  oi  their  havinj^ 

rd  with  honour  aiid  victciry  through  a  state  of  proba- 

in   which  there   was  some  difficulty  and  danger, 

,lhuugh  not  unsurmuuntable :  suppose   it   were  alieeed, 

Wc  is  a  necessity  in  the  nature  of  Uiines,  that  the  nap. 

I  of  all  fa.tion:il  \yc'mgn  be  proportioiteil  and  wSxe^xn 
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their  state  of  probation :  who  could  contradict  this^  or 
htiow  the  bare  possibility  how  such  a  creature,  as  maOi 
could,  in  a  constancy  with  his  own  nature,  and  the  Divine, 
Rectitude,  come  to  such  a  degree  and  kind  of  happiness, 
as  we  believe  to  be  intended  for  him,  without  such  a  pit« 
paration',  as  he  is  to  pass  through  in  the  present  state  r  It 
we  judge  according  to  what  experience  teaches  us  of  our 
own  turn  of  mind,  which  in  all  probability  is  universal,  we 
cannot  suppose  tlie  happiness  even  of  heaven  itself  would 
prove  a  happiness  to  beings,  who  should  attain  it  yoo  caisilj. 
When  a  prince,  educated  from  his  in£mcy  in  expectatioa 
of  the  regal  dignity,  comes  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, we  do  not  find,  that  it  gives  him  any  greater,  jojr, 
than  an  heir  to  a  \try  small  fortune  has  in  entering  ujxm 
his  estate.  But  suppose  a  private  person  unexpeci^ 
raised  from  poverty,  and  even  from  the  fear  of  death, 
to  an  imperial  throne ;  the  transport  of  an  elevation  so  liB* 
pected,  from  circumstances  so  grievous,  will  be  likely  to 
endanger  his  losing  his  senses.  It  is  to  be  supposed»  tbt 
to  a  species  of  beings  created  in  heaven,  or  transported 
thither  they  knew  not  how,  it  would  in  reality  be  no  heaccn. 
Nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  ponceiving  of  an  order  of 
being  raised  to  a  station  of  happiness,  without  pas^og 
through  a  state  of  trial,  who  should  not  be  in  danger  of  bl* 
iing  from  it  again,  for  want  of  having  been  disciplined  t» 
virtue,  and  in  a  rational,  as  well  as  habitual  manner  attaehr 
ed  to  goodness  and  obedience.  So  that  trial  and  disciplkic 
seem  necessary  to  be  gone  through  by  every  species  (Ido 
not  say  by  every  individual)  throughout  the  rational  oe^- 
lion,  sooner  or  later. 

It  has  likewise  been  aslurdon  this  subject,  how  the 
justice  of  the  immensely  different  fates  of  two  persons,  one 
of  which  proves  obedient,  and  the  other  wicked,  appeap^; 
since  it  may  often  be  supposed,  that  he,  who  has  actually 
pro>'ed  virtuous,  might  in  more  disadvantageous  curcmn- 
stanccs,  have  been  overcome  by  the  severity  of  his  triilt 
and  been  a  reprohiite ;  and  he,  who,  by  the  force  of  r&J 
powerful  temptations,  has  been  seduced,  might,  in  circuio- 
stances  more  favourable  to  virtue,  liavc  stood  his  grQund» 
and  in  the  end  come  to  happiness? 

This  seemingly  difficulty  is  not  very  liard  to  obviate 
.For,  first,  as  to  him,  wVio  cotn!e&  to  VvaL^^inesst  no  oi\e  evcf 
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thought  of  injustice  in  the  case  of  a  benefit  bestowed. 
And  he,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  may,  without  question,  do 
with  his  own  what  he  will ;  he  may  give  to  one  of  his  crea- 
tures such  advantages  as  shall  in  the  event  produce  the 
effect  of  qualifying  him  for  final  happiness.  But  the  other, 
whose  advantages  were  inferior,  will  not  he  have  just 
ground  for  complaint  ?  By  no  means.  If  the  advantages, 
he  enjoyed,  were  fully  sufficient,  he  stands  self-condemned 
for  havinjj^  abused  them  ;  nor  could  he  in  reason  expect 
them  to  be  more  than  sufficient,  much  less  to  be  greatly 
above  what  was  sufficient,  and  least  of  all,  to  be  equal  to 
the  greatest  advantages,  ever  allowed  to  any  other  person. 
Upon  die  whole,  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  die 
being,  who  has  actually  proved  obedient,  by  whatever 
means  he  has  been  brought  to  goodness,  is,  according  to 
the  nature  and  fitness  of  things,  rcwardable ;  and  that  the 
soul,  which  sins,  docs  in  strict  justice  deserve  to  die. 

The  case  of  that  very  considerable  part  of  the  human 
species,  which  is  cut  off  in  immature  age,  without  any 
opportunity  of  going  through  any  trial  in  life,  seems,  at 
first  view,  to  lessen  tlie  force  of  what  I  have  been  saying  of 
the  necessity  of  a  state  of  discipline,  to  form  the  mind  to 
virtue.  For  what  is  to  become  of  those,  who  die  in  in- 
fancy ?  Are  they  annihilated  ?  Arc  they  happy  or  miser, 
able  in  a  future  state,  who  have  done  neither  good  or  evil  ? 
Or  do  they  go  through  a  state  of  discipline  in  their  separate 
existence  ? 

To  what  may  be  said  on  this  point,  I  have  the  follow- 
ing brief  answers  to  offi^r ;  First,  what  I  have  above  said  of 
the  necessity  of  a  state  of  dicipline,  must  be  understood  to 
be  meant  of  a  species  in  general.  Perhaps  the  circum- 
stances of  the  bulk  of  a  species'  having  gone  through  a 
state  of  dicipline,  may  be  sufficient  for  making  such  an 
inripression  upon  the  other,  who  happened  to  escape  it,  as 
may  keep  them  to  the  steady  practice  of  virtue  in  all  future 
states.  This  may  be  the  case;  and  yet  it  might  be 
absurd  to  imagine  a  whole  species  raised  to  happiness  with- 
out at  least  a  considerable  part  of  them  going  though  a 
discipline  for  virtue,  and  thereby  being  qualified  to  instruct 
their  more  unexperienced  fellow-beines  in  the  importance 
of  keeping  to  their  duty,  and  the  fatal  danger  and  direful 
eflfects  of  swerving  from  it.     So  that  what  was  above  said 
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of  the  necessity  ef  a  state  of  discipline  for  every  species  of 
rational  agents  in  the  universe,  stands  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing  notwithstanding  this  difficulty. 

But  if  every  period  of  the  existence  of  a  free  ageiit  be,  in 
&ct,  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline,  in  which  it  is  possilik 
(though  still  less  and  less  probable  according  to  tlieir.  fir* 
ther  improvements  in  virtue)  that  they  should  fall ;  weoiay 
then  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  surmounting  this  diffi- 
culty by  supposing  that  those  of  the  human  species,  who 
do  not  go  through  a  state  of  discipline  in  this  life,  may  be 
hereafter  made  partakers  of  a  lower  degree  of  happineaa  (as 
wt  are  in  Scripture  informed,  that  the  mansions  of  future 
bliss  are  various)  which  may  prove  their  state  of  trial,  at  the 
paradisaical  was  intended  to  nave  been  for  our  species  fuid 
the  angelic  was  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  And  as  J^ami 
and  the  rebellious  an^ls,  fell  from  a  higher  state  thaotlitt 
which  we  are  placed  m,  so  may  many  of  those. erf*  our  tt^- 
cies,  whose  first  state  of  discipline  may  commenceafi^r  uus 
life  is  over,  and  after  our  world  is  judged  and  brought  tt 
its  consummation.  If  so,  those  of  us  who  have  pMt 
through  this  mortal  life  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  found  fit 
objects  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  will  have  great  reaflon  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  our  having  passed  the  dunger, 
and  being  more  secure  of  our  happiness,  than  those  woon 
we  are  now  apt  to  envy  for  their  getting  out  of  life  so 
easily :  For  \ve  know  not  what  we  ought  to  wish  for,  bat 
He,  who  made  us,  knows. 

If  any  reader  should  imagine,  that  I  intended  to  esttiv 
lish  any  one  hypothesis  astheretil  account  of  this  matter; 
he  mistakes  my  design.  AH  I  mean  by  what  I  have  advaac* 
ed,  is  only  to  show,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  consider- 
able,  part  of  our  species'  passing  through  no  state  of  dis- 
cipline^ in  this  life,  does  not  invalidate  uie  necessity  of  i 
discipline  to  be  gone  through  by  every  species  of  free  ci» 
tures,  in  order  to  their  being  effectually  attached  to  virtue, 
and  so  fitted  for  higher  degrees  of  happiness  and  g^oiy* ' 

If  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  more^  which  might  be 
offered,  if  it  were  proper,there  should  remain  difficulties  with  > 
respect  to  the  august  economy  of  the  infinitely*wiae  afji^  ; 
good  Governor  of  the  world ;  if  such  short-sighted  beiigs 
as  we  are,  should  no  way  be  able  to  reconcile  tlie  secmilf 
contradictions,  ai^d  surmouTvt  >^^  ^xx^ym^  dtficuhicar 
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• 

this  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected.  We  are^ 
through  the  meanness  of  our  facuhies,  ignorant  of  infinitely 
more  particulars  than  we  know,  in  all  extensive  sub- 
jects  ;  and  we  see  but  part  of  one  scene  in  the  immense 
drama  of  the  moral  world.  But  in  what  little  we  see,  we 
observe  a  thousand  times  more  than  would  have  been 
nficient  to  prove  a  wise  and  good  government  already 
begoiit  and  going  on  to  perfection.  If  therefore,  we  have 
any  amdor,  or  any  judgment  to  form  a  reasonable  deduc* 
cioo  of  one  thing  from  another,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding, 
dHt  what  we  do  not  comprehend  of  the  Divine  Scheme 
b  of  a  piece  with  what  we  do  comprehend,  and  that  the 
wiiole  b  established  upon,  and  conducted  by,  perfect  and 
unerring  rectitude. 

The  very  circumstance  of  the  difficulty  we  find  in  com* 
prehending  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Scheme,  both  in  the 
ntural  and  moral  world,  while  at  the  same  time  we  find 
IPC  can  enter  into  them  so  far,  and  see  so  much  of  wisdom 
and  contrivance,  is  a  beauty,  and  a  proof  that  the  Author 
b  one  whose  ways  are  immensely  above  our  ways,  and 
Us  thoughts  above  our  thoughts. 

Consadrring  the  superabundant  care  that  has  been  taken 
for  puttii^,  and  keeping  us,  in  the  way  to  happiness,  I 
think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  whoever  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  apparent  in  the 
oonduct  of  the  moral  world,  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  possible  degree  of  them.  And  it  is  only  going  on  in 
the  same  way  of  finding  fault,  wherever  we  do  not  under- 
hand, and  we  shall  at  last  take  exception  against  all  pos- 
sibility of  guilt  and  consequent  unhappincss,  and  blame  our 
Maker,  if  we  are  not  brought  into  the  world  at  once  per- 
fect seraphs ;  if  this  earth  is  not  the  third  region  of  the 
heavens ;  if  we  cannot  give  ourselves  up  to  the  most  sor- 
did lusts  and  passions,  and  yet  be  prepared  for,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  conversation  of  angels  and  archangels.  But 
when  weak  short-sighted  man  has  racked  his  narrow  in- 
vention to  start  or  to  solve  a  thousand  imaginary  difficul- 
in  the  economy  of  the  infinite  Governor  of  the  Unl- 
it will  be  found  at  last,  that  though  clouds  and 
darkness  are  around  about  him,  yet  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice are  the  habitation  of  his  throne. 

?  O 
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SECTION  VI. 

Wherein  the  requisite  Concurrence  of  moral  jigents  con- 
sists. Our  Species  under  a  threefold  Obligation:  th 
first  respecting  themselves^  the  second  their  FeUan^ 
creatures^  and  the  thirds  their  Creator.  Of  theiini  of 
these  J  to  wity  The  due  Care  and  Regulation  of  the  men- 
tal and  animal  JVatures. 

THE  requisite  concurrence  of  moral  agents,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  order,  or  their  conformity  to  the  grand  design 
of  the  Universal  Governor,  which  is  the  ground  work  of 
universal  harmony,  perfection,  and  happiness  throughout 
the  creation,  consists,  in  their  acting  according  to  truthi 
rectitude  and  propriety  (in  their  respective  stations^ 
whether  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  whether  in 
states  of  discipline,  or  reward)  in  all  cases  or  circum- 
stances that  regard  either  themselves,  their  fellow-beings, 
or  their  Creator,  Whatever  moral  agent  strictly  and  uni- 
versally observes  this  rule,  he  is  of  that  character,  wUch 
we  and  all  rational  beings  call  good,  is  amiable  in  the 
sight  of  the  Supreme  Judge  of  rectitude  and  goodness; 
and  it  is  as  certain,  that  everj*^  such  being  must  be  finally 
happy,  as  that  the  nature  of  things  is  what  it  is,  and  that 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  must  act  rightly  in  govern- 
mg  the  world. 

What  makes  the  duty  of  such  poor,  short-sighttd 
creatures  as  we  are,  who  are  yet  but  in  the  infancy  of  our 
being,  is  likewise  the  grand  rule  which  every  angel  and 
archangel  in  heaven  observes.  Nay,  it  would  be  blasphe- 
my to  think  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Universe,  as 
conducting  his  immense  and  august  economy  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  sacred  rule  which  himself  has  pre- 
scribed for  the  conduct  of  his  reasonable  creatures  and 
which  is  an  attribute  of  his  own  infinitely  perfect  nature, 
I  mean,  immutable  and  eternal  rectitude. 

In  what  light  does  this  show  the  Dignity  of  Human  Na- 
ture !  What  may  we  yet  come  to  be  ?  Made  in  the  image 
of  God  himself !  and  taught  to  imitate  his  example!  to 
what  heights  may  we  thus  come  to  be  raised  ?  Would  to 
Gody  wc  could  be  brought  to  consider  our  own  import- 
ance /  Did  we  sufficientVy  ttvci^ticfc  o\«^N^'Sk\  ^^.^tvould 
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ict  a  part  worthy  of  the  honours  for  which  our  Creator 
jave  us  our  being. 

The  rectitude  of  that  part  of  our  conduct,  which  re- 
rirds  ourselves,  consists  in  the  due  care  of  our  minds  and 
Nir  bodies,  which  two  parts  constitute  our  whole  nature 
D  the  present  state. 

Our  mental  powers  are  generally  considered  under  the 
leads  of  intelligence  and  passion.     The  office  of  the  firsts 

0  judge,  and  distinguish  between  wliat  ought  to  be  pur- 
ued,  and  what  avoided ;  of  the  latter,  to  excite  to  action. 
Vhac  these  two  capital  powers  of  the  mind  hold  each  her 
fftiper  place,  where  tlie  understanding  is  faithfully  ex* 
Red  in  the  search  of  truth,  and  the  active  powers  for  at- 
uoing  the  real  good  of  the  creature,  such  a  mind  may 
€  properly  said  to  be  duly  regulated,  and  in  a  good  con- 
ition. 

The  proper  exertion  of  the  understanding  is  in  inquiry 
ito  important  truth ;  and  that  understanding,  which  is 
iimisbed  with  extensive  and  clear  ideas  of  tilings,  and 
nriiched  with  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  is  applied 

1  the  Divine  Wisdom  intended  every  rational  mind  in 
!ic  universe  should  be,  if  not  in  one  state,  yet  in  another ; 
f  not  universally  in  a  state  of  discipline,  as  that  we  are 
ow  in,  yet  in  a  state  of  perfection,  to  which  we  hope  here- 
fter  to  be  raised.  And  whoever,  in  the  present  state,  is 
ilest  with  the  proper  advantages  for  improving  his  mind 
t'ith  knowledge  (as  natural  capacity,  leisure,  and  fortune) 
nd  neglects  to  use  those  advantages,  will  hereafter  be 
bund  guilty  of  having  omitted  an  important  part  of  his 
hitv. 

itaving  in  the  foregoing  book  treated  pretty  copiously 
i  the  improvement  and  conduct  of  the  understanding, 
liere  is  the  less  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject  in 
ihis  place.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  consider  wherein 
ik  rectitude  of  that  part  of  our  conduct,  which  regards 
the  active  powers  of  the  mind,  consists. 

In  general,  it  is  evident,  that  the  will  of  every  individual 
bdng  in  the  universe  ouglit  to  be  effectually  formed  to  an 
>lmlutc  and  implicit  submission  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Universal  Governor,  which  is  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
c\crj-  created  being  in  the  universe  ought  to  study  perfect 
rectitude  in  all  bis  desires  and  wishes.    He  wVvo  ^^s\sc^ 
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any  thing  contrary  to  the  Divine  Nature,  and  will,  or  to 
what  is  right  and  good,  is  guilty  of  rebellion  against  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  Universe, 

The  passions,  as  they  are  commonly,  but  impropeiljr 
called,  of  the  human  mind,  are  various,  and  some  of  them 
of  so  mixed  and  compounded  a  nature,  that  they  are  ndl 
easily  ranged  under  classes.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal. Love,  or  complacence,  or  desire,  whose  object  is, 
wliatever  appears  to  us  good,  amiable,  or  fit  for  us, 
as  God,  our  fellow-creatures,  virtue,  beauty ;  joy,  M. 
cited  by  happiness,  real  or  imaginary,  in  possesuoo,  or 
prospect ;  sympathy,  or  a  humane  sense  of  the  good  or 
bad  condition  of  our  fellow-crfftjures ;  self-love  i  anbi- 
tion,  or  desire  of  glor}%  true,  or  faM|  covetousness.i  km 
of  life ;  appetites  of  eating,  drinking  recreation,  slequng, 
and  mutual  desires  of  the  sexes;  mirth;  anger;  hatred; 
envy  ;  malice ;  revenge ;  fear ;  jealousy ;  grief. 

It  is  the  whole  soul,  or  whole  man,  that  loves,  hates,  4e» 
sires,  or  fears.  Every  passion  is  a  motion  of  the  iriiok 
being,  toward  or  from  some  object,  which  appears  to  him 
either  desirable  or  disagreeable.  And  objects  aj^icac  to 
us  desirable,  or  disagreeable,  either  from  the  real  excel- 
lence our  understanding  perceives  to  be  in  them,  as  in 
virtue,  beauty,  proportion, — and  their  contraries,  as  vke, 
deformity,  and  confusion  ;  or  from  some  peculiar  fitnea^ 
or  congruity  between  the  objects  and  our  particular  make, 
or  cast  of  mind,  which  is  the  pure  arbitrary  efiect  of  our 
make ;  as  in  the  reciprocal  love  of  the  sexes,  an4 1^  Oi 
tipathy  we  have  at  certain  creatures. 

Now  the  Divine  Will,  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and 
perfect  rectitude,  unite  in  requiring  that  every  one  of  our 
passions,  and  appetites  be  properly  directed,  and  exerted 
m  a  proper  manner  and  degree  ;  not  that  they  be  rooted 
out  and  destroyed,  according  to  the  romantic  notion  of  the 
ancient  Stoic  Philosophers.  It  is  in  many  cases  equiDf 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  that  the  rootioDi 
of  our  minds  be  too  weak  and  languid,  as  that  they  be  too 
strong  and  vigorous.  We  may  be  as  faulty  in  not  suf- 
ficiently loving  God  and  Virtue,  as  in  loving  the  vanidci 
of  this  world  too  much. 

Previous  to  what  may  be  more  particularly  observed  oa 
the  conduct  of  tlie"uatuTiimOLvndSX^^      ijasaions  (rft^ 
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mind,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  mention  some  general 
direocicms,  which  will  be  iound  of  absolute  necessity  to* 
vards  our  undertaking  the  business  of  regulating  our  pas- 
dons  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

The  first  preparatory  direction  I  shall  give,  is.  To  habi- 
tinte  ourselves  as  early,  and  as  constantly  as  possible,  to 
Doasidaration. 

The  faculty  or  capacity  of  thought  is  what  raises  our 
miXBC  above  the  animal.  But  if  we  do  not  use  this  no- 
ble ficulty  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong,  for  finding  out,  and  practising  our  duty, 
we  had  been  as  well  without  it.  Nay,  the  beasts  have  the 
■dvanta^  of  those  of  our  species,  who  act  the  part  of 
beasts ;  in  as  far  ».s  they  are  not  capable  of  being  called  to 
ID  woount,  or  punitshed,  as  unthinking  men,  for  the  neg- 
bet  or  abuse  of  the  noblest  of  God'b  f^ood  gifts — sacred 
reason.  It  is  drcudiul  to  think  of  the  conduct  of  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  our  species,  in  respect  of  inconside- 
Mankind  seem  to  think  nothing  more  is  neces- 
\  to  remove  at  onci;  all  {irtiilt,  than  only,  to  drown  all 
thought  and  rctlcction,  and  then  give  themselves  up  to  be 
led  or  driven  at  ti)c  pieasiire  of  n.i>^bion  or  appetite.  But 
how  will  those  poor  unthinking  creatures  be  hereafter  con- 
founded,  when  thcry  find  the  voluntary  neglect  of  thought 
and  CQOsideration  treated  as  a  most  attrocious  insult  upon 
the  goodness  of  the  Author  of  our  being !  And  what  in- 
dded  can  be  more  impious,  or  contemptuous,  than  for 
beings  endowed  with  a  capacity  of  thought  and  under- 
derstanding,  to  spurn  from  them  the  inestimable  gift  of 
heaven,  or  bury  that  talent  which  ^vas  given  them  to  be 
vscd  for  the  most  important  purposes  of  distii^ishing 
between  good  and  evil,  and  pursuing  their  own  happi- 
ness, and  then  pretend,  in  excuse  for  all  the  madness  they 
are  guilty  of,  that  they  did  not  think,  because  they  cared 
not  to  take  die  pains  ? 

If  thought  be  the  very  foundation  of  the  dignity  of  our 
nature ;  if  one  man  is  preferable  to  another,  according  as 
he  exerts  more  reason  and  shows  more  understanding  in 
his  conduct,  what  must  be  said  of  those,  who  glory  in 
what  ought  to  be  their  shame,  in  degrading  themselves  to 
the  level  of  inferior  beings  ? 
lUpedMy,  what  prospect  does  the  prescu^.;)ilg^V^«^&<l^a^ 
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which  we  seem  to  vie  with  one  another,  who  shall  can; 
pleasure  and  vanity  to  the  greatest  height,  and  who 
shall  do  the  most  to  discountenance  sober  thought,  and 
regular  conduct  ?  To  determine  of  times  and  seasons,  and 
how  long  a  nation  may  continue  to  flourish,  in  wluch 
luxury  and  extravagance  have  taken  place  of  all  that  'n 
rational  and  manly ;  is  what  I  do  not  pretend  to.  But  I 
appeal  to  those  who  best  understand  human  nature,  and 
the  nature  of  government,  and  who  know  tht  histovy  of 
other  states  and  kingdoms,  which  have  been  corrupted  in 
the  same  manner,  whether  we  have  not  every  thing  to  for 
from  the  present  universal  inconsiderate  dissolution  of 
manners,  and  decay  of  virtue,  public  and  private.  May 
heaven  take  into  its  own  hands  the  reformation  of  a  de^ 
generate  people ;  and  give  comfort,  and  more  agreeable 
prospects,  to  those  who  bleed  inwardly,  for  the  declinf 
of  their  sinking  country ! 

To  return  ;  let  any  person  consider  the  natural  effi^ 
which  an  attentive  and  habitual  consideration  of  his  own 
character  and  conduct  are  likely  to  produce ;  and  then 
judge,  whether  it  is  not  his  duty  to  resolve  to  act  the  jxvt 
of  a  reasonable  creature.     With  respect  to  the  condnct 
of  his  passions  and  appetites,  let  a  man  make  it  his  ccm« 
stant  custom  to  spend  some  time  every  day  in  considering 
the  following  points,  viz.     Whether  he  indulges  passioa 
and  appetite  beyond  the  intention  of  nature ;  whether,  for 
example,  he  sets  his  heart  upon  ratifying  the  bodily  ap* 
petites,  for  the  sake  of  luxurious  nidulgence,  or  if  he  anlj 
consults  health  in  eating,  diinking,  sleeping,, and  recreaf 
tions ;  whether  he  gives  himself  up  to  anger  upon  smaK 
or  no^rovocation ;  whether  he  sets  his  love  wholly  upoo 
the  vanities  of  life,  or  if  he  aspires  habitually  after  some- 
thing nobler  than  any  worldly  pursuit,  and  so  of  the  restp 
Let  a  man  accustom  himself  to  recollect  every  evening  the 
miscarriages  of  the  day  in  respect  of  his  passions  and  apr 
petites,  and  he  will  soon  find,  if  he  be  faithful  to  himaelfi 
which  are  prevalent,  and  ought  to  be  subdued. 

Unless  we  can  bring  our  minds  to  some  tolerable  degree 

of  tranquility  and  sobriety,  we  cannot  hope  to  redress  tfac 

irregularities  of  our  passions  and  inclinations.    What  con» 

dition  must  that  soul  be  in,  which  is  continually  engaged, 

snd  distracted  various  wa^s  a&^x  ^\s.^\ite^  honour^  or 
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'ff  any  ffifegolarity,  or  redundancy,  springs  ap  m 

mind,    there  ii  must  .nbide,  and   flourish,   and 

en  more  and  more,  till  it  bc-comc  too  deeply  rooted 

be  cmdicatcd.     How  do  we  accordingly  see  the 

ambitious,  and  the  covetous,  give  themselves  to 

:n  in  H  pcrjwtual  whirl  of  amusements  and  pursuits, 

absolute  neglect  of  all  that  is  worth  attending  to? 

ihc  men  of  business  cannot  find  time,  for  getting 

"  ^y,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  pleasure  are  too 

r^;agrd  in  hearing  music,  seeing  plays,  and  in  the 

drudgery  of  the  card-table  ;  to  find  time  for  gct- 

qnainted    with   themselves,  and  regulating  their 

I  can  tell  tliem  one  truth,  and  a  terrible  one  ;  They 

I  time  to  die,  whether  they  ha%e  prepared  tliem- 

Ibc  death  or  not. 

c  any  thing  can  be  done  to  purpose  toward  brine- 
:  passions  under  due  subjection,  it  will  be  necessary 
rdown  high  swelling  pride  end  self-opinion,  and  to 
e  humility,  ihefouiidiition  of  all  virtues.  For  this 
:,  it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  endeavour  to  view  our- 
in  ihe  light  wc  may  suppos*.-  we  appear  in  before 
wltkh  sees  all  things  exactly  as  they  arc.  Wc 
to  consider,  that  we  do  not  appear  to  our 
under  the  same  distinctions  as  ^vc  do  to  one 
r.  He  docs  not  regard  one  as  a  king,  another  as  a 
r  •  third  as  a  learned  man  !  He  looks  down  front 
he  sits  enthroned  above  all  i:oneeivable  height^ 
1  the  vast  scale  of  being,  and  beholds  innumerable 
nt  orders,  all  gnidually  descending  from  himself, 
[hcttt created  natun-  infinitely  initrior to  lus  o»  n  origi- 
fcction  !  At  a  very  great  distance  beloiv  the  summit 
led  excellence,  and  at  the  wry  lowest  dt.^;rce  of  la- 
nature,  wc  may  suppose  the  All-comprelienstve  eye 
id  our  humble  species  just  rising  above  the  ani- 
le !  How  poor  a  figure  must  we  make  before  hiirt 
■  our  infancy  nf  being,  placed  on  this  speck  of  crea- 
Cfceping  nbotit  like  insc^cts  for  a  day,  and  then  sink- 
lo  the  dust!  Nor  is  this  all.  For  what  appearance 
ft  get  of  such  lawless  beings  as  wc  are,  make  before 
je  wliici)  is  too  pure  to  look  upon  evil  without  ab. 
ticc  ?  How  must  wc  appear  to  perfect  TcctitttAt  wA 
',  guilty  and  polluted  as  wc  are,  and  covcrt4  vjvia 
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the  stains  of  wickedness,  which  are  the  dii^racc  of  any  n« 
tional  nature ;  Is  pride  fit  for  such  an  order  of  creatures  » 
we  are,  in  our  present  state  of  humiliation  and  pollution? 
Can  we  value  ourselves  upon  any  thing  of  our  own? 
Have  we  any  thing,  that  we  have  not  received  ?  And  does 
any  reasonable  creature  boast  of  what  it  owes  to  another? 
Have  we  not  infinite  reason  to  loathe  ourselves,  and  to  be 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion?  And  are  shame  and 
pride,  in  any  respect,  consistent  ?    ' 

The  few  advantages  we  possess  at  present  want  only  to 
be  considered,  to  convince  us  how  little  they  are  to  be 
boasted  of.  The  whole  of  our  bodily  perfections  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words,  strength  and  beauty.  As 
for  the  first,  this  is  a  poor  qualification  to  boast  of,  m 
which  we  are,  to  say  the  least,  equalled  by  the  plodding 
ox,  and  stupid  ass.  Besides,  it  is  but  three  days  sickness, 
or  the  loss,  of  a  little  blood,  and  a  Hercules  becomes  as 
manageable  as  a  child !  Who  then  would  boast  of  what  is 
so  very  precarious  ? 

As  to  beauty,  that  fatal  ornament  of  the  female  part  of 
our  species,  which  has  exhausted  the  human  wit  in  tap- 
tures  to  its  praise,  which  so  often  proves  the  misfortune  of 
its  possessor,  and  the  disquiet  of  him  who  gives  himself 
to  the  admiration  of  it ;  which  has  ruined  cities,  armiMi 
and  the  virtue  of  thousands :  What  is  beauty  ?  A  pleasqg 
glare  of  white  and  red,  reflected  from  a  skin  incomparafafr 
exceeded  by  the  glossy  hue  of  the  humble  d^sy,  whiw 
w^s  made  to  be  trod  upon  by  ever  quadruped.  The  mild 
glitter  of  an  eye,  outshone  by  every  dew-drop  on  Ac 
CTass.  Is  it  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  human  finame? 
No  : — Strip  off*  the  scarf-skin  to  the  thickness  of  a  fish's 
scale ;  and  the  charming  fair  grows  hideous  to  behold.  A 
sudden  fright  alarms  her ;  a  fit  of  sickness  attacks  her;  Ac 
roses  fly  firom  her  cheeks ;  her  eyes  lose  their  fire ;  she 
looks  haggard,  pale,  and  ghastly.  £ven  in  all  the  bloom-* 
ing  pride  of  beauty,  what  is  the  human  frame  ?  A  mass 
of  corruption  and  disease,  covered  over  with  a  fair  skin. 
When  the  animate  spirit  flies,  and  leaves  the  lovely  taber- 
nacle behind,  how  soon  does  horror  succeed  to  admira- 
tion ?  How  do  we  hasten  to  hide  out  of  sight  the  loath- 
some remains  of  beauty  !  Open  the  chamiel-houae  m 
vrhich  a  very  little  whWe  a^,  \)\c  c^OordX^^v^^sX  was  laid 
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1  can  now  bear  to  look  on  that  face,  shrivelled  and 
t,  and  laithsonic,  which  used  to  be  the  delight  of 
ry  youihl'iil  gazor?  who  could  now  touch,  with  one 
■  >■  ^■•r.  whose  very  steps  ihc  enamoured  youth  would 
i :'  Can  tlic  lover  liin)<ielf  go  iitrar,  without  stop- 
I  se  at   her,  who  us«I  la   breathe  all  the  per- 

-'.ic  spring  ?  If  beauty  is  a  subject  for  boasting, 

viiat  i-i  matter  of  mortification  ? 

*rhc  accomplish nicnls  of  the  mind  arc  likewise  two, 
knowledge  and  virtuir.  Is  there  any  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  poor  attainments  we  can  in  the  present  state  gain  in 
knowledge,  olwtiicli  the  perfection  is.  To  know  our  own 
weakneu?  Is  that  an  nccuniplishment  to  be  boasted  of, 
which  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  a  week's  illness  will  destroy  ? 
As  to  our  stT^ilimients  in  virtue,  or  religion,  to  be  proud 
«a  those  accounts,  would  be  to  be  proud  of  what  we  did 
not  posMTu:  for  pride  would  atiuihilate  all  our  virtues, 
wdrmdcr  our  rclif^ion  vain.  If  our  vinuc  and  religion 
be  not  founded  in  humility,  they  are  false  and  sophisu- 
Htj  consequently  of  no  value.  And  who  would  be 
^ftd  of  what  is  of  no  value  7 

^Brbe  pndc  of  richer  is  yet  more  monstrous  tKtn  any  of 
the  othcn.  To  turn  the  good  gi  ft  of  prov  idencc  into  vaii' 
ity  and  wimtonncss  ;  to  value  one's  self  upon  what  is  alto- 
gether foivign  and  accidental,  and  makes  no  part  of 
merit,  as  not  being  the  inhcrcm  qualification  citlitr  of 
body  or  mind,  nor  any  way  v:tltiable  or  honourable,  but 
acc'jrditi;^  as  wc  Uic  it :  What  can  be  conceived  more  re- 
;ii  common  seme,  unless  we  reflect  on  the  folly 
'  l\o  take  occasion  to  value  themselves  on  their 
.  I  lie  proud  ilmt  they  can  trace  back  a  ga-at  many 
fiili'.r-.,  Lp'.iiidiaihers,  and  great-grandfathers,  whose  vir- 
toe»  and  vices  belonged  wholly  to  themselves,  juid  arc 
gone  with  Utcm  ?  It  is  amazing  to  think  how  poor  a  pre* 
fence  is  thought  sufii'^ient  to  support  human  folly.  The 
broily  of  the  cottager  is  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  lord  of 
ll|e  manor,  if  it  could  be  tmccd.  And  in  every  family 
E  have  been  scoundrels,  as  well  as  heroes,  and  mqre 
:  former  than  the  latter. 

t  pride  was  the  inuodnction  to  all  the  c^il  that  we 

r  of  in  the  moral  world,  so  humility  is  the  only  foun- 

,  upon  which  ihc  structure  of  vutuc  can  \m:  Tustc^- 
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A  submissive,  tractable  temper  is  alone  capable  of  beiijg 
formed  to  obedience.  A  mind  puffed  up  with  seif-opin. 
ion,  cannot  bring  itself  to  listen  to  advice,  or  to  yield  to 
just  authority.  The  wise  man  endeavours  to  attain  such 
a  knowledge'of  himself^  that  he  may  neither,  on  one  h^nd^ 
act  a  part  unworthy  of  himself,  nor  on  the  other,  forgft 
his  present  humble  station ^  and  presume  on  any  thought 
or  action  unsuitable  to  it. 

Before  we  can  hope  to  go  any  great  length  in  the  due 
regulation  of  our  passions  or  inclinations,  we  uiust  resolve 
carefully  to  study,  and  thoroughly  to  master,  that  most 
useful  of  all  sciences,  self-knowledge. 

It  is  not  in  schools,  in  universities,  or  in  the  voluini- 
nous  works  of  the  learned,  that  we  must  search  for  this 
most  important  branch  of  knowledge.  He,  who  Would 
know  himself,  must  search  carefully  his  own  heart,  must 
study  diligently  his  own  character.  He  must  alxnre  all 
things  study  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  his  nature,  b 
order  to  find  out  these,  he  ought  to  recollect  often  what 
particular  follies  have  most  frequently  drawn  him  into 
difficulties  and  distresses.  If  he  finds  that  he  has  been 
often  engaged  in  quarrels,  and  disputes,  he  may  conclude, 
that  the  passion  of  anger  is  toopowerful  in  him,  and  wants 
to  be  brought  under  subjection.  If  he  recollects  various 
instances  of  his  behaving  in  a  lewd,  an  intemperate,  an  en- 
vious, or  a  malicious  manner,  and  that  he  has  often  had  oc- 
casion to  blame  himself  for  a  behaviour  which  has  brought 
upon  him  the  reflections  of  the  sober  and  regular  part  d 
people ;  it  is  evident,  where  the  fault  lies,  and  what  is  to 
be  corrected.  But  conscience,  and  the  sacred  rule  of  life 
contiiined  in  holy  scripture,  are  more  certain  tests  by 
which  to  trj-  one's  character,  than  the  general  opinion  ot 
mankind. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  tlian  for  a  person's  weakness 
to  be  known  to  ever}'  !K)dy  but  himself.  Let  a  man  there- 
fore set  his  own  conduct  at  a  distance  from  himself,  and 
view  it  with  the  same  eye  as  he  may  suppose  a  stranger  re- 
gards it ;  or  with  the  same  as  he  himself  views  that  of 
another  person.  Let  one  endeavour  to  find  out  some  per- 
son, whose  behaviour  and  character  comes  the  nearest  to 
his  own ;  and  in  that,  view  himself  as  in  a  mirror.  And  as 
there  is  generally  some  xe^xc^Vaccvc^  \^^Vw^&w  \he  charac* 


'those,  who  keep  up  a  long  friciulsliip.  a  man  may, 
~\y  speaking,  sec  his  own  likeness  in  that  of  his 

101  be  of  great  oonscquciice  to  you  to  know  what 
|er  is  tlrawn  of  you  by  your  enemy,  especially  if 
id  several  a^-c  in  the  same.  Enemies  will  help 
lore  ihiin  friends,  in  discovering  your  faults ;  for 
Ula^^avate  what  your  friends  will  IcssL-n. 
1  carefully  to  Uic  general  strain  of  jour  thoughts, 
what  subjects  rise  oflcncst,  aiul  abide  longcM  in 
lind,  and  wtiat  you  dwell  upon  witti  the  greatest  dc- 
You  will  by  tiial  Bud  out  what  passion,  or  appc* 
I  iltc  ascendant,  aud  ought  to  be  subdued.  Uis 
e  fulness  of  the  heart  that  the  mouth  speaks.  And 
man's  eager  maimer  of  talking  on  ccriaiu  favourite 
tf  every  one,  who  spends  aii  hour  in  liis  company, 
It  his  prevailing  passion,  while  he  himself  perhaps 
''i  life,  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  Lastly,  whoever 
earnest  to  come  at  the  true  knowledge  of  bis 
Ksscs,  let  him  listen,  with  ihc  must  saured  at- 
every  motion  of  conscience.  There  is  more 
Lber  softest  whisper,  than  in  the  loudest  ap> 
^■^^nlbinkhig  aiullitude. 
^^^Hircctiun  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  our 
^^^Bt  the  due  regulation  of  our  passions,  and 
Ddwt  behaving  in  generul  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
Eb  dignity  of  our  nature,  is,  That  we  reverence  our- 

ftcfii:ct,  whicli  a  ju^t  and  habitual  sense  of  the  gran- 
■d  importance  of  our  nature,  and  the  high  clnation 
t  formed  capable  of,  would  have  upon  us,  is.  To 
t  us  widi  sentiments  worthy  of  ourselves,  and  suita* 
[the  gracious  designs  of  die  Author  of  our  tieing. 
Is  is  very  consistent  with  that  humility  which  be- 
ll us  so  well  in  our  present  condition.  Humility  is 
■doblc :  Ba^ne^  odious.  Did  men  habitually  coo- 
[tbcmsclvcs  as  formed  for  immortiility,  ihey  would 
I  gcticraUy  set  dteir  whole  hearts  upou  the  prvMiU 
l^id  tliey  coit^taiiUy  keep  in  mind  their  heavenly 
aalt  and  the  end  of  llieir  creation,  they  could  not 
uunk  ilicir  very  souU  into  cu^h.  Did  they  often 
lupoa  tbe  worth  of  immortal  nund»,  'Coej  wcNiA 
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not  think  of  satisfying  them  with  the  groM  awi  aoidil 
objects  of  sense.    Did  they  consider  themsehres  as  i 
cd  for  companions  of  angels  and  archangels^  tbtey 
not,  by  indul«ne  carnal  appetites,  debase  thcmselMi  ts  * 
the  level  of  the  brutes.    Did  they  duly  reveneucs  thcA* 
selves  as  beings  formed  for  the  contemplatioa  and  fittUos 
of  infinite  perfection,  they  would  think  it  beneath  AdSSi 
place  their  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  ai^  tfcia|r:ere- 
ated. 

One  general  rule  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  jad|f^ 
ment  of  our  own  consciences  according  to  it  faMMhlf 
followed,  would  make  the  whole  conduct  of  the  pnisioai 
and  appetites  clear,  and  would  prevent  our  fidling  hatomf 
error  in  indulging  or  suppressmg  them.  The  rule  is,  Ts 
consider  what  good  purpose  is  to  be  gained  by  the  aw 
tion  of  every  active  power  of  the  mind ;  and  to  take 
that  in  the  conduct  of  every  passion  and  appetite,  wc 
that  end  singly,  and  nothing  else  in  view.  -'. 

I  will  therefore  proceed  to  show,  in  a  particular  anaaol 
how  this  rule  b  to  be  applied  in  the  r^ulation  of  tfaoKlf 
our  passions  and  appetites,  which  have  important  cfecri^ 
upon  our  moral  characters. 

That   motion  of  the   mind,  which  we    call  love,  S| 
desire,  tends,  naturally  to  draw  and  engage  us  to 
ever  is  either  in  its  own  nature  truly  amiable  and 
or  which  our  present  state  renders  it  necessary  that 
shoiil4  be  engaged  to.     There  is  no  danger  of  our  ' 
God,  or  virtue,  or  desiring  our  own  real  happiness  too 
For  these  are  proper  and  worthy  objects  of  the  best 
tions  of  eve  n  rational  being  throughout  the  whole 
existence.     The  inclination  we  find  in  ourselves 
such  objects,  is  the  pure  effect  of  our  having 
rational  apprehensions  of  their  real,  internal  e: 
not  of  any  factitious  or  arbitrary  taste  implanted 
minds,  or  an}'  arbitrary  fitness  in  such  objects  to 
affections.     No  rational  unprejudiced  mind  in  the 
ever  had,  or  can  have,  just  apprehensions  of  the 
perfections,  and  of  tlie  excellence  of  virtue,  that  faai: 
admired  and  loved  them.     And  the  dearer  the  iffB 
sionsy  the  stronger  must  be  the  affection.  ^  -    u^ 

To  mix  and  confound  together  all  the  madons^df 
mind,  apd  tq  range  them  aU  indiscriminate 
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bead,  is  reducinp^  the  whole  philosophy  of  human  nature 
Id  a  men.-  jumble.  HuiigtT  or  thirst,  for  example,  are  no 
mofe  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  self-love,  than  anat- 
omy under  ihii:  of  astronomy.  The  pure  disinterested  love 
of  virtue  is  no  more  to  be  called  a  factitious  or  arbitrar}*  in- 
diflation,  as  the  mutual  desires  of  the  sexes  undoubtedly 
is,  than  graviiauon  is  to  be  called  solidity  or  extension.  The 
bodily  appetites,  improperly  so  called,  are  plainly  factitious 
andtem]>orary ;  for  wecanconceivcof  a  living,  conscious, 
ntional  being,  who  has  not  so  much  as  an  idea  of  them; 
nay,  the  time  will  come,  when  they  will  be  wholly  forgot 
by  at  least  some  of  our  own  s|Kcies.  But  is  it  possible  to 
GOiiocive  of  a  living,  conscious,  rational  being,  who,  if  left 
to  itself  free  and  uncorrupted,  should  be  able  to  avoid 
loving  virtue,  or  could  be  indifferent  to  goodness,  as  soon 
as  it  became  an  object  of  its  perfection  ?  Again,  the  fit- 
ness between  the  appetite  and  the  object  is  in  some  cases 
evidently  arbitrary.  Different  species,  therefore,  choose 
diSntnt  sorts  of  food,  ivtiich,  without  that  abitrarj'  fitness, 
tould  be  alike  grateful  or  disagreeable  to  all  tastes ;  so 
that  grass  and  hay  would  be  as  acce]>table  to  the  lion  and 
the  vulture,  as  to  the  horse  and  the  ox  ;  and  the  flesh  as 
ai^rceable  to  the  horse  and  the  ox,  as  to  the  lion  and  vul- 
ture. On  the  contrary,  in  other  cases,  this  fitness  is  by  no 
means  arbitrarv  or  factitious,  but  unalterable  and  neces- 
kary.  A  mind,  to  which  apparent  truth  was  no  object ; 
3n  undcrstiuding,  which  saw  no  beauty  or  desirableness  in 
undoubted  virtue  and  rectitude,  must  be  perverted  from 
its  natural  state,  and  debauched  out  of  itself. 

Our  lo\'e  to  earthly  objects  may  easily  be  carried  to 
excess.  For  it  is  evident,  that  a  verv  moderate  attacliment 
IS  sufficient,  where  the  connexion  is  intended  to  hold  only 
for  the  present  short  life.  As  on  the  other  hand,  those 
objects  which  are  intended  to  he  the  final  luippiness  of  our 
bring,  ought  to  be  pursued  with  the  utmost  ardency  of 
alcction.  To  pursue,  with  an  unbounded  deshx^,  an  object, 
irbose  nature  and  perfections  are  bounded  within  very 
nmnow  limits,  is  a  gross  absurdity ;  as  to  be  cold  and  indif- 
fcitnt  to  that  which  is  of  inestimable  worth,  is  contrary'  to 
VHind  reason.  But  to  observe  the  general  conduct  of 
mankind,  one  would  think  they  considered  God  and 
virtue,  and  eternal  happiness,  as  objects  oC  Viuk.  oc  tvo ^ow- 
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sequence ;  and  good  eating  and  drinking^  pleasure  and 
wealth  as  alone  worth  the  attention  of  rcabonable  beings. 
One  would  imagine  thcv  believed  that  the  latter  were  to 
be  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  the  rational  mind,  and  the 
former  the  transitor)'  amusement  of  a  few  years  at  most 
What  do  mankind  pursue  with  the  greatest  eagerness? 
What  are  their  hearts  most  set  upon?  What  does  their 
conversation  most  run  upon  ?  What  is  their  last  thought 
at  night  and  their  first  in  the  morning  ?  and  what  cm- 
ploys  their  minds  through  the  whole  day  ?  I  am  afraid  the 
objects,  which  engage  their  supreme  attention,  are  of  no 
higher  a  nature  than  how  to  get  money ;  to  raise  them- 
selves, as  they  very  improperly  call  it,  in  the  world ;  to 
concert  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  some  other  scheme  of  as 
little  consequence.  Now,  if  tlie  present  were  to  be  the 
final  state,  this  turn  of  mind  might  be  proper  enoufi^ 
But  that  a  being  formed  for  immortality  should  set  his 
whole  affections  upon  this  mortal  life,  is  as  if  a  travellert 
going  to  a  distant  country,  should  make  abundant  provi- 
&ion  for  the  voyage,  and  spend  his  whole  fortune  by  the 
\VQ}\  leaving  nothnig  for  his  comfortable  settlement  wbea 
he  arrives,  where  he  is  to  pass  his  days. 

Suppose  an  unbodied  spirit,  of  the  character  of  most 
human  minds,  entered  upon  the  future  state,  left  to  itself^ 
and  neither  raised  to  positive  happiness,-  nor  condemned  to 
]>ositive  punishment ;  1  ask,  wliat  must  be  the  conditioD 
of  such  a  being  ?  What  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
situation  of  a  mind,  which  has  lost  all  the  objects  of  iH 
delight,  and  can  enjoy  nothing  of  wliat  makes  the  happioes 
of  the  state  in  which  it  is  placed  ?  For,  alas,  there  is  no 
eating  and  drinking,  no  stock -jobbing  or  trafficking,  do 
enjoyment  of  wi.ic  and  women,  no  parliamenteering  in  the 
world  of  spirits ;  and  in  this  world  of  spirits  we  shall  iH 
find  ourselves  before  many  years  be  gone.  What  then  fa 
our  wisdom  ?  Not  surely  to  set  our  whole  affections  upQ0 
this  present  fleeting  state  ;  but  to  habituate  ourselves  to 
think  of  the  eternal  existence  hereafter  as  the  principal  end 
of  our  being,  and  what  ought  theRforc  to  fill  up  the  greit- 
est  part  of  our  attention,  and  to  engage  our  warmest aftc* 
tions  and  most  eager  pursuit. 

Tliatany  being  in  the  universe  should  ever  biing  itself 
to  hate  itself,  or  desire  \ls  owiv  xcvv^rj  ^  q&  misery,  is  iinpos^ 
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Though  a  reasonable  self-love,  rightly  directed,  is 
commendable,  iiolhing  is  more  easy  or  common, 
err  Cf^iegiously  with  respect  to  sell-love.  Most 
love  themselves  so  very  much,  and  in  a  \viiy  so 
,  that  ihcy  love  nothing  else,  except  what  is  closely 
''.ed  with  ihemidvcs:  and  that  (hey  love  more  for 
en  iukes  than  any  thing  else.  Tliat  mind  must  be 
ilully  narrow  tlut  is  wholly  wrapt  up  in  itself.  But 
.too  visibly  the  character  of  most  human  minds. 
K  Standard  of  rectitude  as  to  self-love,  is,  that  eveiy 
'e  himM'lf  .ts  Ciod  may  be  supposed  to  love  him; 
J  as  an  individual  among  m-my.  To  the  Divine 
Ycry  object  api>cars  .^s  it  really  is.  We  ought  there- 
enoemour  to  see  things  in  the  light  in  which  they 
to  that  Rye  which  compR-hcnds  the  universal  sys. 
If  we  thus  enlarged  our  conceptions,  we  should 
ufii:f  our  whole  regards  to  be  possessed  by  any  one 
bject  what(.v(jr,  not  even  by  self.  Nor  should  wc 
imk  of  prtftrring  ourselves  unjustly  to  others,  or 
ourselves  upon  their  ruin.  For  that  is  to  act  as  if 
Bd  not  consider  himself  ns  st  part,  and  a  very  small 
an  immense  whole,  but  as  tlic  only  being  in  the 
IQ  ;  than  which  nulhing  can  bo  more  monstrous.  If 
ctf  oursclvtn  -is  our  Maker  loves  us,  %ve  should  not 
if  being  peirtial  to  ourliiulls;  but  should  view  them 
C  same  ej'c  us  we  do  those  of  others.  It  is  a  great 
iaets  that  we  cannot  mot  out  of  our  foolish  hcarlK- 
ful  weakness.  Docs  it  at  all  alter  the  real  evil- 
acuoti,  that  it  was  I  who  did  il  ?  Will  a  lie  liccome 
in  any  mouth?  Is  not  ever}'  man's  self  as  much 
1  ns  dear  to  him  as  I  am  to  myself?  And  is  tlie  im- 
'  uidctcmal  nature  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  changed 
f  man's  fancy?  If  1  sec  injustice,  filschood,  or 
in  another  in  the  most  odious  light,  does  not  a, 
rsonstttltcminmein  the  wmc  manner?  .-Vnddocs 
:  all-piercing  Kyc  of  hciivcn  see  them  alike  in  all  ? 
f  shocked  at  the  vices  of  anuthcr  person,  liavc  I  not 
and  times  more  reason  to  Ik  startled  at  my  own  i 
of  anotlicr  c^n  never  do  me  the  prejudice  which  my 
u  do  me,  'I'lie  plague  at  Conttantinofile  can  iievcr 
ne,  as  tf  it  attacked  me  hi  nu  own  t>crson. 
loie  ofpniiic,  or  tiestrc of  distinct'ioTX}  vs a  \ifaaA\Q\\ 
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as  necessafy  to  a  thinking  being,  as  that  which  prompU 
it  to  preserve  its  existence.  But  as  this  tendency,  like  all 
the  others  which  enter  into  the  human  make,  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  government  of  reason,  it  is  plain,  that  no 
approbation,  but  that  of  the  wise  and  good,  is  of  any  red 
value,  or  deserves  the  least  regard*  The  advantage  gsuned 
by  the  exertion  of  this  universal  propensity,  is,  that  men 
may  be  thereby  excited  to  such  a  course  of  action,  as  wSl 
deserve  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good.  But  the 
love  of  undistinguishing  applause  will  never  produce  this 
efiect.  For  the  unthinking  multitude  generally  give  their 
praise  where  it  is  least  due,  and  overlook  real  ment:  One 
Charles  of  Sweden^  or  Lewis  of  France^  the  common 
furies  of  the  world,  shall  receive  more  huzzas  from  the 
maddening  crowd,  than  ten  Alfreds  the  fathers  of  their  coon- 
try.  So  that  the  desire  of  promiscuous  praise,  as  it  defeats 
the  moral  design  of  the  passion,  is  altogether  improper  and 
mischievous,  instead  of  being  useful.  The  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  this  passion  is.  To  act  such  a  part  as  shall  d^ 
serve  praise ;  but  in  our  conduct  to  have  as  little  itgaid 
as  possible  to  praise.  A  good  man  will  dare  to  be  monlf 
or  ill  thought  of  in  doing  well ;  but  he  will  not  venture  to 
do  ill  in  order  to  be  commended. 

The  passion,  or  emotion  which  we  call  anger,  serves 
the  same  purpose  as  the  natural  weapons  with  which  the 
animal  creation  is  furnished,  as  teeth,  horns,  hoofs,  aid 
claws;  I  mean  for  our  defence  against  attacks  and  insuhi 
Cool  reason  alone  would  not  have  sufficiently  animated  W 
in  our  own  defence,  to  secure  us  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
our  natural  rights,  any  more  than  it  would  alone  have  sug- 
gested to  as  the  due  care  and  nourishment  of  our  bodies. 
To  supply,  therefore,  the  deficiencies  of  reason  in  our  pies- 
ent  imperfect  state,  passion  and  appetite  come  in,  and  ut 
necessary  to  the  human  composition.  And  it  would  have 
been  as  much  to  tlie  purpose,  tliiitthe  ancient  Stoics  ^hoM 
have  directed  their  disciples  to  eradiaUe  hunger  and  thirsti 
as  anger,  grief,  love,  and  the  other  natural  passions,  k 
is  indeed  too  true,  that  in  our  present  imperfect  state  wcaie 
in  much  greater  danger  of  yielding  too  much  to  our  pas- 
sions, than  of  subduing  them  too  thoroughly;  and  there- 
fore we  find  all  wise  teachers,  and  particularly  the  bestcf 
teachers,  who  came  from  Vv^a\eiv\.o  \w5Xtw^X\»^  Ubouriif 
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to  inculcate  upon  mankind  the  conquest  of  passion  and  ap- 
petite,  without  setting  any  bounds  to  the  lenjgth  they  would 
have  the  conquest  carried ;  as  knowing,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  caution  men  against  an  excess  on  this  safest  side. 
Andf  with  respect  to  the  passion  we  are  now  treating  of,  if 
a  person  does  not  show  himself  whoUv  incapable  of  being 
moved,  if  he  does  not  directly  invite  injuries  and  assaults, 
by  bearing  without  all  measure ;  if  he  does  but  from  time 
to  time  show  that  he  has  in  him  too  much  spirit  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  trampled  upon ;  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
he  cannot  exert  this  passion  too  seldom,  or  too  moderately. 

If  we  take  the  same  method  for  coming  at  the  true  state 
of  things  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  viz.  endeavouring,  as 
before  directed  to  get  that  view  of  them  which  appears  be- 
fore the  all-comprehensive  eye  of  God,  we  shall  then  see 
how  absurd  the  excessive  indulgence  of  this  lawless  pas- 
sion is.  To  the  Supreme  Mind  we  appear  a  set  pf  infirm, 
short-sighted,  helpless  beings,  engaged  to  one  another  by 
nature,  and  the  necessity  of  our  affairs ;  incapable  of  great- 
ly prejudicing  one  another ;  all  very  neariy  upon  a  footing ; 
all  guilty  before  him ;  all  alike  under  his  government,  and 
all  to  stand  hereafter  before  the  same  judgment-seat. 
How  ridiculous  must  then  our  fatal  quarrels,  our  import- 
ant points  of  honour,  our  high  indignation,  and  our  mighty 
resentments  appear  before  him  ?  Infinitely  more  con- 
temptible  than  the  contentions  between  the  frogs  and 
mice  do  to  us  in  the  ludicrous  ancient  poem  ascribed  to 
JFfomer. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Let  it  be  considered  also  how  the 
impiety  of  our  hatred  and  resentment,  must  appear  before 
that  Eye,  which  sees  all  things  as  ihey  are.  That  the  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world  should  choose  to  vindicate 
to  himself  the  privileges  of  searching  the  hearts,  and  of 
knowing  the  real  characters  of  all  his  creatures,  is  no  more 
than  might  be  expected^  Whoever  therefore  presumes 
to  pronounce  upon  the  character  or  state  of  any  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures before  God,  assumes  the  incommunicable 
privilege  of  Divinity.  Now,  every  man  who  hates  his 
fellow-creature,  must  first  conclude  him  to  be  wicked  and 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  he  must  hate  him  whom 
God  loves ;  which  is  such  a  piece  of  audacious  opposition 
to  the  Divine  Mind,  as  hardly  any  man  will  confess  him- 
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self  capable  of.  Again  for  a  private  person  to  take  upon 
him  to  avenge  an  injury,  (in  any  way  besides  having  re* 
course  to  lawful  authority  which  is  founded  in  the  Divine) 
what  is  it  less  than  assuming  the  authority  of  God  himself, 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  decide  finally,  either  imjnediatelyi 
or  by  those  whom  he  has  authorised  for  that  purpose  ? 

Farther,  let  the  effects  of  this  unruly  passion,  carried  to 
its  utmost  length,  and  indulged  universally,  be  consider- 
ed, that  we  may  judge  whether  it  be  most  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  that  we  conquer,  or  give  way  to  it.  Experi- 
ence shows,  that  every  passion  and  appetite  indulged, 
would  proceed  to  greater  and  greater  lengths  without  end. 
Suppose  then  every  man  to  lay  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of 
his  fur}%  and  give  himself  up  to  be  driven  by  it  wkhout 
controul  into  all  manner  of  madness  and  extiavaganoe; 
The  obvious  consequence  must  be  the  destruction.of  the 
weaker  by  the  stronger,  till, the  world  became  a  desert 

Whatever  is  right  for  one  man  to  practice,  is  equaBf 
right  for  all,  unless  circumstances  make  a  difference.  If 
it  be  proper  that  one  man  indulge  anger  without  a  erase, 
no  circumstance  can  make  it  improper  that  all  do  aa  If 
it  be  proper  that  one  man  suffer  his  passion  to  huny  lum 
on  to  abuse,  or  destroy  an  innocent  person,  it  is  proper 
that  all  do  so,  and  that  the  world  be  made  one  vast  scene 
of  blood  and  desolation, 

People  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  the  younger  part  of 
life,  not  to  give  way  to  passion :  for  all  habits  strengCbea 
with  years.  And  he,  who  in  youth  indulges  an  angry  and 
fretful  temper,  by  the  time  he  comes  into  years,  is  likdf 
to  be  unsufftrable  by  his  peevishness ;  which,  thoughnot 
so  fatal  and  terrible  as  a  furious  temper,  is  more  firequcnU 
ly  troublesome,  and  renders  the  person  who  gives  way  to 
it  more  thoroughly  contemptible.  The  excessive  streifth 
of  all  our  passions  is  owing  to  our  neglect  to  curb  themii 
time,  before  they  become  unconquerable. 

When  therefore jou  feel  passion  rising,  instead  of  giinng 
it  vent  in  outrageous  expressions,  which  will  inflame  boA 
your  own,  and  tliat  of  the  person  you  are  aiigry  with,  M> 
custom  yourself  to  call  rejection  to  your  assistance.  SiJ 
to  yourself,  What  is  there  m  this  affair  of  sufficient  cob* 
sequence  to  provoke  me  to  expose  myself?  Had  I  tKA 
letter  droD  the  quane\,  \?  x\^  ottcwc^  \Nere  much  vVtf 
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ioos,  llian  be  j^ilty  of  folly  ?  If  I  have  lost  mnnt'Vi 
Hir,  by  this  injurious  firrsun,  must  I  Insc  by  him 
s  too  y  Howwould  a  Socrates,  or  a  Phocian,  have 
d  on  such  an  occasion?  How   did  a  greater  th.:n 
'bduve  on  an  occasion  of  mcomprubly  greater  prov- 
B,  while  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  hiive  struck  his 
S  dead  with  a  word  ?  True  ercatness  appears  in 
ung,  not  giving  a  loose  to  passion. 
te   a  resolution  for  one  day  not  to  be  put  out  of 
r  upon  any  account.     If  you  can  keep  it  one  day, 
■y  two  ;  and  so  on.     To  keep  you  in  mind  of 
Ksolution,  you  may  wear  a  ring  upon  a  particular 
or  use  any  other  such  contrivance.     You  may  ac. 
I  yourself  never  to  say  any  thing  peevish,  wiUiout 
jh  over  as  long  as  you  could  count  six  deliberate, 
r  you  liavc  habituated  yourself  for  some  lime  to 
,  you  win  find  it  as  unnatural  to  blunder  out 
I  you  do  now  to  deliberate  before  }  ou 

f  and  malice  are  rather  corruptions  of  natural  ms- 
dmtbe  natural  growth  of  the  human  heart.  Tor 
!y  least  degree  of  tliem  is  wicked  and  unnatural  as 
t  die  greatest.  Emulation,  out  of  which  arises 
iiooe  of  the  iioblc&t  exertions  of  a  rational  mind. 
;>ire  to  ecjual  wliatever  is  truly  great  in  a  fcllow-crca. 
rfaat  can  show  more  conspicuously  true  greatness 
if  What  wonhy  mind  was  ever  without  this  dis- 
at  But  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  u|>on,  or  to  hate 
KccUcnce  in  another,  which  we  cannot,  or  will  not 
:,  U  the  very  disposition  of  an  evil  spirit :  for  it  is 
a  person  for  the  very  thing  which  ought  to  excite 
d  admiration. 

c  of  the  other  excesses  we  arc  apt  to  run  into  in 
jne  our  passions  have  to  plead  for  thcmseh-ci,  thai 
— -jn  of  those  passions  is  attcndrd  with  a  sensible 
But  anger,  haired,  malice,  envy,  revenge,  and 
irascible  passions,  the  more  strongly  they  oi>crate, 
cater  the  torment  tlicy  produce.  And  it  must  be 
raordinar)'  degree  of  vinilrncc  in  a  mind,  that  makes 
Use  to  toniur  itself  for  tlje  sake  ijf  exerting  its  spite 
t  another.  Which  spite  also,  tlirough  the  {rood- 
fan  OTcr.ruling- Providence,  instead  c^  \wi^n^\!tiR. 
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person  attacked,  most  commonly  recoils  in  vengeance 
upon  him  who  has  indulged  in  himself  so  devilish  a  tern* 
per. 

The  natural  inclination  we  have  to  sympathise  with  our 
fellow-creatures,  to  make  their  case  our  own,  and  toaufior 
a  sensible  pain  when  we  think  of  their  misery  or  miafer* 
tune,  was  placed  in  us  to  draw  us  more  effectually  thin 
reason  alone  would,  to  endeavour  to  relieve  them.  It  is 
therefore  evident,,  that  this  motion  of  the  mind  ought  to 
be  encouraged  and  strengthened  in  us,  because  we  cannot 
be  too  much  attached  to  our  fellow-creatures,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  ought  to  act  chiefly  upon  rational  motivcaia 
endeavouring  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  our  brethren  of 
mankind. 

Fear  is  a  natural  passion  of  the  mind,  and  ought  no  noit 
to  be  eradicated  than  anv  of  the  others.  A  reasonable 
caution  against,  and  desire  of  avoiding  whatever  would 
prove  in  any  degree  hurtful,  is  the  prudent  moticHi  of  cvay 
rational  created  mind.  The  conduct  of  this  passion  coo* 
sists  in  directing  our  fear,  or  caution,  to  proper  objeclB. 
To  fear  poverty,  or  pain,  or  death,  more  than  guilt;  to 
dread  the  misery  of  an  hour,  or  of  a  life,  more  than  a  fotme 
punishment  for  ages,  is  fearing  a  lesser  evil  more  thant 
greater,  choosing  an  extreme  degree  of  misery  fortbeaab 
of  avoiding  an  inconsiderable  one. 

Though  a  dastardly  spirit  is,  generally  speaking,  a  proof 
of  baseness  of  mind,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  to 
dare  to  attempt  any  thing,  however  unreasonable  or  unjost, 
is  true  fortitude.     A  bully,  a  drunkard,  or  a  lunatic,  wiB 
attack  what  a  wise  man  will  avoid  encountering  with.  Fol 
the  natural  or  adventitious  vivacity  of  temper  in  such  per- 
sons, which  is  owing  to  bodily  constitution,  or  mtozicft- 
tion  by  liquor,  or  to  a  preternatural  flow  of  spirits  htiny- 
ing  them  on,  and  reason  being  in  them  very  weak,  or    | 
altogether  insufficient  for  restraining  their  impetuosity,  it    | 
is  no  wonder  if  they  run  into  the  most  extravagant  vai    \ 
dangerous   adventures,  nor  if  they  sometimes  carry  all 
before  them.     For  the  very  notion  that  a  person,  cmt  bod?    ; 
of  men,  are  resolute  to  a  desperate  degree,  renders  them    \ 
much  more  formidable  to  a  people  who  have  not,  or  pcr-^   I 
haps  cannot  work  themselves  up  to  the  same  pitch.     True 
courage  is  cool  and  deWbeiutt  ^  ^owiv^^^  \w  ^  strong  attach- 
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ment  to  justice,  truth,  love  of  one's  countiy,  and  of  true 
gloiy ;  and  is  regulated  and  restrained  by  wisdom  and 
goodness.  True  fortitude  appears  infinitely  more  glori- 
ous in  the  faithful  martyr,  who  subdued  by  want  and 
imprisonment,  goes  on  without  fear,  but  without  pride, 
friendless  and  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  insulting 
crowd  gives  up  his  body  to  the  devouring  flames  in  honour 
of  God  and  his  truth,  than  in  the  blustering  comman- 
der  at  the  head  of  his  thousands,  who  marches  to  battle, 
and,  in  confidence  of  the  might  of  his  arm  already  assures 
himself  of  victory  ;  and  yet  the  latter  is  immortilized  by  the 
venal  strain  of  flattery,  while  the  former  b  passed  over  in 
silence. 

The  loss  of  some  good  which  we  have  either  enjoyed 
or  had  reasonable  hopes  of  attaining,  or  the  arrival  of  some 
positive  evil,  is  a  reasonable  subject  of  reasonable  grief;- 
and  the  concern  of  mind  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  loss,  or  the  severity  of  the  calamity  which 
IS  con^  upon  us.     As  for  the  afflictions  of  this  present 
life,  such  as  the  loss  of  riches,  of  health,  of  the  favor  of 
the  great,  of  the  good  opinion  of  our  fellow«creatures,  of 
friends  or  relations,  by  removal  to  distant  places,  or  by 
death  ;  these,  and  the  like,  being  all  temporary,  we  show 
our  wisdom  most  by  bearing  them  with  patience,  or  even^ 
most  of  them  with  indifierence,  in  consideration  of  the 
prospect  we  have,  if  we  be  virtuous,  of  having  all  such 
losses  made  up  to  us  hereafter  ;  of  being  hereafter  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  and  unfading  riches ;  of  having  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  characters  cleared  before  men  and  angels  ; 
of  being  restored  to  our  valuable  friends  and  relations, 
and  united  to  them  in  a  better  and  happier  state,  where 
they  and  we  shall  be  fitter  for  true  and  exalted  friendship, 
and  where  we  shall  no  more  fear  a  cruel  separation. 

There  is  but  one  just  subject  of  great  or  lasting  grief 
that  I  know  of;  it  is  the  consideration  of  our  guilt  before 
God.  That  we  ourselves,  or  others,  should  ever  have  of- 
fended the  kindest  and  best  of  beings,  whom  we  were,  by 
all  the  ties  of  nature  and  reason,  obliged  to  love,  to  obey, 
and  to  adore  ;  this  is  a  grief  that  will  lie  heavy  upon  every 
considerate  mind :  And  till  that  happy  day  comes,  when 
all  tears  are  to  be  wiped  a\vay,  and  all  griefs  buried  in  ob- 
livion, the  thought  of  our  own  guilt,  and  that  of  our  un^ 
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happy  unthinking  fellow-creatures,  ought  not  far  a  long 
lime  to  be  out  of  our  view.     Nor  [,  there  any  degree  o€ 
concern  (inferior  to  what  might  disqualify  us  for  uie  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  life)  too  great  for  the  occaskn. 
Nor  can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  absurd,  than  for  « 
reasoning  being  to  express  more  uneasiness  about  a  triiiqg 
loss  of  affliction,  which,  like  all  temporal  distresses,  wiil^ 
after  a  few  years  be  to  us,  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  ^^ 
the  same  time  that  the  consideration  of  those  oifences 
against  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  which  may  have  fiual  ef. 
fects  upon  their  final  state,  raises  no  uneasiness  in  their 
minds.     That  a  thinking  creature  (or  rather  a  creature 
capable  of  thought)  should  fret  for  the  loss  of  a  maml 
friend  or  relation,  whom  we  always  knew  to  be  mcxrtal| 
and  be  under  no  concern  for  his  having  alienated  fipom 
himself  by  his  wickedness,  the  favour  of  the  most  powcr^ 
ful,  the  most  faithful,  and  the  kindest  friend.      That  a  ra- 
tional creature  should  bitterly  lament  the  lost  pationige 
of  a  prince,  or  peer,  whose  favour  he  knew  to  be  uncer- 
tain and  precarious,  and  give  himself  no  trouble  about  Us 
having  forfeited  the  protection  of  Him,  upon  whom  he 
depends  for  every  moment's  existence,  and  every  degree^ 
of  happiness  he  can  enjoy  in  the  present  life,  and  throu^ 
all  eternity !  Surely  such  grief  is   indulged  with  grcst 
impropriety ! 

While  we  live  in  the  body,  it  is  plainly  necessary,  that  we 
bestow  a  reasonable  attention  upon  the'  body,  for  provid- 
ing whatever  may  be  useful  for  its  health  and  support.  To 
think  of  eradicating,  or  destroying  tlie  appetites,  u-ould 
be  making  sure  of  the  de^ruction  of  the  body.  The  pwnt 
\vt  ought  to  have  in  view  is,  therefore,  to  conduct  and 
regulate  them  so,  as  best  to  answer  the  wise  ends,  for  which 
they  were  planted  in  our  nature. 

That  every  living  creature  should  have  in  its  make  a 
strong  desire  to  preserve  life,  was  necessar}\  But  in  ft- 
tional  minds  all  natural  instincts  are  to  be  under  the  coo- 
troul  of  reason ;  the  superior  faculty  to  govern  the  inferior*  • 
It  is  evident,  that  there  may  be  many  cases,  in  which  rec- 
titude and  propriety  may  require  us  to  get  over  the  instinet^ 
ive  love  of  life,  as  well  as  to  conquer  the  influence  of  the 
other  natural  passions.  Whoever  loves  life  more  than  vir* 
tue,  religion,  or  h\s  covuvxiy^  \s%>\\V\\  o?  ^  ^oss  absurd- 
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ity  in  preferring  that,  which  is  of  less  consequence,  to  that 
which  is  of  greater.  We  are  always  to  endeavour,  as  be- 
fore observed,  to  view  things  in  the  light,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  appear  in  to  the  All-comprehensive  Mind. 
But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  my  life  appears 
to  the  Supreme  Mind  of  such  importance,  that  it  ou^^ht 
to  be  preserved  to  the  prejudice  of  sacred  and  eternal  truth ; 
that  it  is  better,  the  people  should  perish  for  one  man,  than 
one  man  fcM*  the  people. 

If  the  heroes  and  s^nes  among  the  Heathens,  who  had 
no  such  sure  prospect  of  a  future  existence  as  we  have, 
or  may  have ;  if  they,  whose  views  of  a  life  to  come,  were 
rather  strong  desires,  than  well  established  hopes ;  if  they 
showed  such  a  contempt  of  the  present  life,  as  to  g^ve  it 
up  with  joy  and  triumph  for  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  for  the  sake  of  truth ;  of  which  history  furnishes  in- 
stances almost  innumerable ;  it  were  to  be  expected,  that 
we  should,  in  the  contempt  of  life,  grratly  exceed  them ; 
which,  to  our  shame,  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

A  competency  of  the  good  things  of  life  being  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  life,  it  is  evident,  that  a  reasonable 
degree  of  care,  industry,  and  frugality,  is  altogether  pro- 
per ;  of  which  I  have  treated  pretty  copiously  in  the  first 
part  of  this  work.  Whenever  this  care  for  the  convenien- 
ces of  life  proceeds  to  such  a  len^h,  as  to  produce  a  love 
of  riches  for  their  own  sake,  it  is  then,  that  a  man  shows 
himself  bewildered  and  lost  to  all  rational  and  jrdicious 
views,^nd  enchanted  with  a  mere  imaginar)*  object  of  no 
real  value  in  itself.  That  a  man  should  tx^stow  his  whole 
labour  in  heaping  up  pieces  of  metal,  or  paper,  and  should 
make  his  very  being  wretched,  because  he  cannot  gc.-t  to- 
gether the  quantity  he  aims  at,  which  he  does  not  need, 
nor  would  use,  if  he  had  them  in  his  possession ;  is  much 
the  same  wisdom,  as  if  he  spent  his  life  in  filling  hb  mag- 
azines with  cockle-^shells,  or  pebbles.  If  it  be  likcwM: 
remembered,  that  every  passion  indulged,  becomr^  in  tim^ 
an  unconquerable  habit,  and  that  a  fixed  love  iA  ^txAiA 
riches  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  spiritual,  tmm^ffUl 
state,  for  which  we  were  intended,  where  eold  and  tili^^r 
will  be  of  no  value;  if  it  be  considertd,  tnat  a  {(ftidt  /k* 
gree  of  avarice  is  wholly  inconsutent  with  evtry  ^^4¥rOM% 
sentiment,  and  even  wUh  common  honotjr ;  Md  U«stf  '4$ti 
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constant  pursuit  whatever,  which  engages  the  whole  atten- 
tion, and  takes  it  off  from  those  sublime  views  of  futurity, 
and  those  preparations  for  immortality^  whichareabsolutdy 
necessary  toward  our  being  found  fit  for  that  final  state,  is 
highly  criminal ;  if  these,  and  various  other  consideralioin, 
be  allowed  their  due  weight,  it  will  appear,  that  covet- 
ousness  is  a  vice  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  oar 
nature,  and  that  the  snfe  side  to  err  on,  with  regard  torich- 
es,  is.  To  be  too  indifferent,  rather  than  too  anxious  about 
them. 

If  the  sole  design  of  the  appetite  of  hunger  be,  to  ob- 
lige us  mechanically,  by  means  of  pain,  to  take  that  due 
care  of  supporting  the  body  by  proper  nourishment,  which 
wc  could  not  have  been  so  agreeably,  and  elfecfoally 
brought  to,  by  pure  reason ;  it  is  obvious,  that  the  view 
wc  ought  to  have  in  eating,  is  the  support  of  life.  ■  That 
kind  of  food,  which  is  fittest  for  nourishing  the  bodjTf 
and  the  least  likely  to  breed  diseases,  is  evidently  the  b^ 
And  if  artificial  dishes,  unnatural  mixtures,  and  high 
sauces,  be  the  least  proper  for  being  assimilated  into  chyfc 
and  blood,  and  the  most  likely  to  produce  humours  irib- 
fiiendly  to  the  constitution ;  what  is  commonly  called  ri^ 
feeding  is,  in  truth,  slow  poison.  It  is  therefore  verj'  strai^i 
that  men  should  have  so  little  command  of  themadvO^ 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  trifling  pleasure  of  having  their 
palates  tickled  with  a  savoury  taste,  they  should  ventmc 
the  shortening  of  their  days.  At  the  same  time,  that  the 
enormous  expense  of  a  rich  table  might  be  spared,  and 
the  same  or  indeed  a  much  higher  pleasure,  in  eatiogi 
might  be  enjoyed,  if  people  would  but  give  themselvta 
time  and  exercise  to  acquire  a  hearty  appetite.  But  I 
really  believe,  that  is  what  some  have  never  experiencedi 
and  consequently  have  no  conception  of. 

The  vices  wc  are  in  danger  of  nioning  into,  by 
our  table  may  become  a  snare  to  us,  bestowing  too  gi**^ 
expense,  or  too  much  time  at  our  meals,  over-gorging !•• 
ture,  or  hurting  our  health  by  a  wrong  choice  of  food* 
Nothing  seems  more  evident,  than  that  to  waste  or  sqaffi' 
der  awTiy  the  good  gifts  of  Providence,  especially  in  sp 
sordid  a  manner,  as  upon  the  materials  of  gluttony*  ^ 
nltogcthcr  unjustifiable.  The  only  rational  notion  wc  can 
form  of  the  design  ofProvidctic.^  \Tv>o^\»\N\Ek!^riches  up* 
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^me,  and  sinking  others  in  poverty,  is,  That  men  are 
placed  in  those  different  circumstances  with  a  view  to  the 
trial  and  exercise  of  different  virtues.  So  that  riches  arc 
to  be  considered  as  a  stew^ardship,  not  to  be  lavished  away 
in  pampering  our  vices,  and  supporting  our  vanity,  but  to 
be  laid  out  in  such  a  manner  as  we  shall  hereafter  be  able 
to  answer  for,  to  Him,  who  entrusted  us  with  them.  And 
whoever  bestows  yearly  in  gorging  arid  gluttony,  what 
might  support  a  great  many  families  in  industry  and  frugal- 
ity, let  him  see  to  the  consequences. 

Again,  if  we  be  really  spirits,  though  at  present  em- 
bodied ;  it  seems  pretty  plain,  that  the  feeding  of  the  body 
ought  not  to  engross  any  great  proportion  of  our  time* 
If  indeed  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  more  body  than  spirit, 
we  ought  then  to  bestow  the  principal  attention  upon  the 
body.  But  this  is  what  few  will  care  to  own  in  words ; 
which  makes  their  declaring  it  by  their  practice  the  more 
absurd,  and  inconsistent. 

If  it  be  our  duty  to  preserve  our  health  and  life  for  use- 
fulness in  our  station,  it  can  never  be  innocent  in  us  to 
Eervcrt  the  very  means  appointed  for  the  support  of  the 
ody,  to  the  destruction  of  the  body.  We  are  here  upon 
duty,  and  are  to  keep  upon  our  post,  till  called  off.  And 
he  who  trifles  with  life,  and  loses  it  upon  any  frivolous 
occasion,  must  answer  for  it  hereafter  to  the  Autlior  of 
Life. 

Lastly,  if  it  be  certain,  tliat  in  the  future  world  of  spirits, 
to  which  we  are  all  hastening,  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  this  appetite,  nor  any  gratifying  of  appetites  at  all, 
tiothing  is  more  evident,  than  the  absurdity  of  indulging  it 
in  such  an  unbounded  and  licentious  manner,  as  to  give  it 
an  absolute  ascendant  over  us,  and  to  work  it  into  the  very 
mind,  so  as  it  shall  remain,  when  the  body,  for  whose 
sake  it  was  given,  has  no  farther  occasion  for  it.  The 
design  our  Maker  had  in  placing  us  in  th7s  state  of  disci- 
pline, was  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  in  our* 
selves  other  sorts  of  liabits  than  those  of  gluttony  and  sen,* 
suality. 

Of  the  many  fatal  contrivances,  which  our  species,  too 
fertile  in .  invention,  have  hit  upon  for  corrupting  them- 
selves, defacing  th^  blessed  Maker's  image  upon  the  mind, 

and  perverting  the  end  of  their  creation :  none  would  ap- 
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pear  more  uiiaccuuntablc,  if  we  were  not  too  well  aceuh- 
tomed  to  see  instances  of  it,  tlian  the  savage  vice  of  drunk- 
enness.   That  ever  it  should  become  a  practice  for  rational 
beings  to  delight   in  overturning  their  reason ;  that  CA'cr 
raen  should  voluntarily  choose,  by  swallowing  a  magical 
draught,  to  brutify  themselves ;  nay,  to  sink  themselves 
below  the  level  of  the  brutes  ;  for  drunkenness  is  peculiar 
to  our  species ;  this  madness  must  appear  to  other  orders 
of  being,  wonderfully  shocking.     No  man  can  bear  the 
least  reflection  upon  his  understanding,  whatever  he  will 
upon  his  virtue.     Yet  men  will  indulge  a  practicCi  by 
which  experience  convinces  them,  they  will  effectually 
lose  their  understanduig,  and  become  perfect  idiots.    Un- 
thinking people  are  wont  to  look  with  great  contempt  upoB 
natural  fools.     But  in  what  light  ought  they  to  view  a 
fool  of  his  own  making  ?  Wliat  can  be  conceived  more 
unsuitable  to  the   Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  than  the 
drunkard,  \vith  his  eyes  staring,  his  tongue  stammering, 
his  lips  quivering,  his  hands  trembling,  his  legs  tottering, 
his  stomach  heavmg.     Decency  will  not  suffer  me  to  pro- 
ceed in  so  filthy  a  description.     The  swine,  wallowing  in 
the  mire,  is  not  so  loathsome  an  object  as  the  drunkad; 
for  nature  in  her  meanest  dress  is  always  nature :  but  the 
drunkard  is  a  monster  out  of  nature.     The  only  rational 
being  upon  earth  reduced  to  absolute  incai>acity  of  reason, 
or  speech  !  A  being  formed  for  immortality  sunk  intoilth 
and  sensuality  !  A  creature  endowed  with  capacities  for 
being  a  companion  of  angels,  and  inhabiting  the  etherid 
regions,  in  a  condition  not  fit  to  come  into  a  clean  room, 
among  his  fellow  creatures !  The  lord  of  this  world  sunk 
below  the  vilest  of  the  brutes  ! 

One  would  think  all  this  was  bad  enough ;  butUicrcis 
much  worse  to  be  said  Jigiiinst  this  most  abominable  and 
fatal  vice.  For  there  is  no  other  that  so  effectually  and  so 
suddenly  unhinges  and  overturns  all  virtues,  and  destroys 
every  tiling  valuable  in  the  mind,  as  drunkenness.  Forit 
takes  off  every  restraint,  and  opens  the  mind  to  eveiy 
tempration.  So  that  there  is  no  such  expeditious  way  fot 
a  person  to  corrupt  and  debauch  himself,  to  turn  himbcU 
from  a  man  into  a  demon,  as  by  intoxicating  himselff 
with  strong  liquor.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  od)er 
habit  so  bewitching,  ai\d  which  becomes  so  soon  uncon- 
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qucrabic  as  drunkenness.  The  reason  is  plain.  There  is 
no  vice  which  so  eflectually  destroys  reason.  And  when 
the  faculties  ofthe  mind  are  overturned,  what  means  can 
the  unhappy  person  use,  or  what  course  can  another  take 
with  him,  to  set  him  right?  To  attempt  to  reform  a  con- 
firmed  drunkard,  is  much  the  same  as  preaching  to  a 
madman,  or  idiot.  Reason,  die  helm  ofthe  mind,  once 
destroyed,  there  is  nothing  remaining  where  with  to  steer  it. 
It  must  then  be  left  to  run  adrift. 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  ofthe  miserable  pretences  made 
use  of  to  apologize  for  this  beastly  vice.  One  excuses 
himself  by  his  being  necessarily  obliged  to  keep  company. 
Sutit  is  notorious  that  nothing  more  effectually  disqualifies 
a  man  for  company,  tlian  to  have  his  tongue  tied,  and  his 
brains  stupified  with  liquor.  Besides,  no  man  is  obliged 
to  do  himself  a  mischief,  to  do  another  no  kindness. 
Another  pretends  he  is  drawn  by  his  business  or  way  of 
life,  to  taverns  and  places  of  entertainment.  But  a  man 
must  never  have  been  drunk,  nor  even  seen  another  drunk, 
to  imagine  that  strong  liquor  will  help  him  in  driving  bar- 
gains.  On  the  contrary,  every  !>ody  knows,  that  one  is 
never  so  likely  to  be  imposed  on  as  when  he  is  in  liquor. 
Nor  is  the  pretence  of  drinking  to  drive  away  care,  to 
pass  the  time,  or  to  cheer  the  spirits,  more  worthy  of  a  ra- 
tional  creature.  If,  by  the  force  of  strong  liquor,  a  m:mN 
cares  may  be  mechanically  banished,  and  his  conscience 
lulled  asleep  for  a  time,  he  can  only  expect  them  to  break 
loose  upon  him  afterwards  with  the  greater  fury.  Fl^ 
who  artificially  raises  his  spirits  by  drinking,  will  find 
them  sink  and  flag^in  proportion.  And  then  thty  mijst 
be  raised  again  ;  and  so  on,  till  at  last  he  has  no  spirit'^  u, 
raise.  For  understanding,  and  fortune,  and  virtu^:,  utA 
health,  all  fall  before  this  dreadful  destroyer.  A^  ^^ 
drinking  to  pass  the  time,  instead  of  an  excuse,  it  i%  i:. 
aggravation.  It  is  criminal  enough  to  waste  exp«f:ny:  >.:A 
health,  without  lavishing  precious  time  ht%u\r,s. 

Nor  is  the  pretence  of  being  odious  2imf^tr^  on/ '%  rs"  r/li 
hours,  and  being  looked  upf^n  as  a  preciv:  Miov,,  U,r  *.> 
ing  temperately,  any  better  than  the  others.  A  I^r ^ '  f.'  \i* 
not  hereafter  to  stand  or  fall  by  th^  opini/>n  ol  or/r  u:%'/*t 
hours.  Besides,  we  ourselves  in  many  ^^vn  xS^th  .  .'v  v 
J*X"t  ofthe  opinion  of  mankind;  Jind   *\''  *f'^  rff/v\  '.•  / 
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inclinations  to  ?;ain  it.  And  if  in  one  instance,  why  noi 
in  another  ?  \Vc  may  be  sure  of  the  favourable  opinion 
of  the  sober  part  of  our  acquaintance  by  keeping  on  the 
ripht  side ;  the  ap;;irobalion  of  one  of  whom  is  preferahic 
to  that  of  a  iliousand  drunkards. 

Of  all  kinds  of  in;emperdnce,  the  modern  times  have 
produced  one  of  the  most  fatal  and  unheard  of,  which 
like  a  plajrue  over-runs  undlays  waste  both  town  and  coun- 
try, sweeping  tlie  lower  part  of  the  peojjle,  who  indulge 
in  it,  by  thousands  to  the  grave.  The  unhappy  invention 
I  mean,  and  which  seem?>  by  its  mischievous  efiectsto 
claim  Satiin  himself  for  its  author,  is  the  drinking  of  fer- 
mented spirituous  liquors.  This  is  no  place  for  setting 
forth  the  destructive  effects  of  tliat  most  shocking  species 
of  debauchery.  That  has  been  the  subject  of  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  accounts 
laid  before  that  aujjjust  body,  which  were  tragical  enough 
to  melt  a  htaft  of  rock,  will  be  the  cause  of  producing 
an  effectual  remedv  for  that  ruinous  national  evil. 

The  best  human  means  I  know  of,  for  conquering  a 
habit  of  drinking,  are  to  avoid  temptation,  to  accustom 
one's  self  by  degrees  to  lessen  the  quantity,  and  lower  the 
strength  of  the  liquor  by  a  more  copious  dilution  with  water. 

The  natural  desire  of  the  two  sexes  wiis  placed  m  us 
for  the  support  of  the  species.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  erad- 
icated ;  bat  only  brought  under  proper  regulations,  so  as 
the  end  may  the  best  be  answered.  That  the  union  of  one 
man  and  woman  for  life,  was  the  original  design,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  near  equality  between  the  numbers  of  the 
two  sexes.  For  one  man  therefore  to  break  loose  upon 
the  other  sex,  and  appropriate  to  himself  a  plurality,  is 
evidently  a;^ainst  tlie  order  of  nature,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  good  of  society,  in  which  every  individual  is  to 
enjoy  all  iiis  natural  riirhts  and  privileges,  and  all  monopi 
olies  arc  unjust.  Tluit  th.e  marriage  engagement  oughtto 
be  sacred  and  indiris.oluble  but  l^y  death,  is  plain  from  con- 
sidering the  various  bad  effects  of  its  being  precarious  j  as 
alienating  the  affections  of  the  two  parties  for  one  anothefi 
and  for  their  common  children,  and  th:reby  defeating  one 
main  end  of  their  coming  together,  viz.  to  be  mutual 
helps  and  supports  to  one  anotlier  under  the  various  dis- 
tresses of  life  ;  encovwav^wA^  \w^ovvsVv\v\cv  und  an  endless 
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desire  of  variety ;  and  exposincj  one  of  the  sexes  to  the 
uivhappiness  of  a  slavish  dependence.  That  all  commerce 
of  the  sexes,  where  a  due  care  is  not  had  for  the  ofl'spring, 
is  vicious,  is  evident  from  considering,  that  lhereb\'  the 
very  design  of  nature  is  frustrated.  That  invading  the 
bed  of  our  neij^hbour  is  hi5rhly  injurious,  is  plain,  because 
it  is  a  breach  of  ihc  most  solemn  enj^cagemcnts,  and  most 
sacred  vows,  without  \a  hich  there  could  be  no  hiarriajre. 
Taat  all  commerce  of  the  sexes,  except  in  lawful  mar- 
riage, is  unjustifiable,  is  certain,  in  that  it  tends  to  the 
discouragement  of  tliat  most  wise  and  excellent  institution. 
And  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  man  and  wo- 
man  to  enter  into  that  state,  excepting  in  the  case  of  unsur- 
mountable  constitutional  or  prudential  objections,  is  as 
plain,  as  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to 
eat  and  drink.  For  it  is  as  certainly  tht  design  of  Provi- 
dence, that  the  species  be  kept  up,  as  that  the  life  of  nidi- 
viduals  be  preserved  by  nourishment.  And  what  is  the 
duty  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all,  unless  in  the  case  of  insuper- 
able obstacles. 

The  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  excess  is  as  clearly  un- 
justifiable as  that  of  any  other.  The  effects  of  ever\  undue 
sensual  indulgence  are  sinking  and  debasingthe  mind,  mis- 
leading it  from  the  sublime  views,  and  noble  pursuits,  for 
which  it  was  created,  and  lK;bitiiating  it  to  disobedience 

and  misrule ;  which  is  din  cllv  contran-  to  the  intention  of 

•  •  • 

a  state  of  discipline.  Whoexer  gives  himself  up  io  the 
imcontroled  dominion  of  passion  or  appetite,  sells  him- 
self an  unredeemable  slave  to  the  most  rigorous,  and  most 
despicable  of  tyrants.  And  it  is  only  going  on  farther  and 
.farther  in  such  base  indulgences,  and  at  last,  no  gratifica- 
tion  whatever  of  the  desire  will  be  sufficient.  Yet,  .there 
is  no  state  in  life,  in  which  abstinence  at  times,  from  sen^ 
sual  gratifications  of  every  kind,  is  not  indispensably  neces- 
sary. Every  reader's  common  sense  will  convhice  him  of 
the  truth  of  thi:-,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject we  are  now  upon.  Though  marriage  is  the  natural 
way  of  gratifying  the  mutual  desires  of  the  sexes,  every 
body  knows,  that  a  continued  indulgence  is  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  marriage  state.  SVhich  shows  plainlv, 
that  due  regulation  and  restraint  of  every  passion  and  an. 
petite,  is  the  scheme  of  nature,  imd  that  unbounded  excess 
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is  contnin'  to  nature.  And  vet,  how  stransrc  is  it  to  consid- 
er  the  poor  and  superficial  fallacies,  which  mankind  think 
sufficient  to  satisfy  tJ»emselves  with,  rather  than  gjvc  up 
their  favourite  vices  and  follies !  What  can  be  more  con- 
temptible than  the  common  plea  for  all  excessive  and  iff 
regular  indulgences,  particularly  the  criminal  commerce 
of  the  sexes ;  That  we  are  formed  with  natural  inclinations^ 
desires,  and  powers ;  and  why  should  wc  not  act  accord* 
ing  to  the  bent  of  our  nature  ? 

To  pursue  the  ends  of  nature,  according  to  thecmderof 
nature,  is  so  far  from  being  criminal,  that  it  is  virtue.  But 
excess  and  irregularity  are  directly  contrary  to  nature's 
vie\vs.  Tliis  is  seen  by  every  man,  m  every  case  where 
passion  and  appetite  do  not  blind  him.  We  have  a  natural 
appetite,  for  example,  to  Ibod.  How  eomes  it  then,  that 
we  do  not  as  often  over-gorge  our  stomachs  with  pbin 
bread  as  with  dainties  ?  Tlie  one  would  be  as  irregular 
and  vicious  as  the  other.  Yet  we  should  sec  a  strange 
absurditv  in  the  former,  while  we  can  excuse  ourselves 
in  the  latter.  If  we  are  formed  with  a  natural  api>etite  for 
food,  why  do  we  make  such  a  dift'erence  in  the  indulgence 
of  our  apjx*tite  in  delicacies,  from  plain  food  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  excess  of  all  kinds  is  indefensible,  and  unnatiinL 
If  it  were  natural,  we  should  be  as  apt  to  eat  too  much 
bread,  as  too  much  pastry.  It  is  the  deplorabk'  weakness 
of  our  nature,  that  wc  yield  to  appetite  and  passion,  tiH 
they  become  too  ])()werful  for  us,  and  lead  us  captive  in 
^^pite  of  ourselves.  While  we  pretend  wc  only  follow 
y;:iturc,  wc  are  indulging  a  false  rmd  vitiated  taste.  And 
in  no  indulfn:nce  is  iherc  more  shameful  excess  commit- 
ted,  nor  greater  doiations  from  the  intention  of  natiuc, 
than  in  that  whicJi  is  the  subject  of  this  paragraph.  Were 
the  abo^•e  arology  for  excess  of  any  weight,  that  is,  weie 
k  proper  we  shcuild  do  e\cry  thing  we  have  power  or 
inclination  to,  v.c  inidu  bv  the  same  plea  throw  ourselves 
clown  a  precipice,  because?  we  have  power  to  do  it-  TnC 
thief  ni:iy  steal,  because  he  has  a  natural  desire  to  ease 
rather  than  labour;  the  drunkard  mav  drink  himself  to 
death,  because  it  is  natural  to  cjueneh  thirst ;  the  passion- 
ate man  may  kill  his  enemy,  because  he  has  a  natural  dis- 
position  to  repel  injuries ;  in  sliort.  if  this  plea  be  good 
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for  anv  thinic  it  renders  all  excesses,  Nvhich  take  their  first 
rise  from  a  natunil  appetite,  innocent. 

Such  an  indulgence  in  sleep,  in  leisure  or  inaction,  and 
in  relaxations  or  amusements,  as  mav  be  necessary  lor 
tlie  refreshment  and  health  of  these  frail  \'chicles  we  now 
inhabit  is  allowable.  And  the  just  measure  of  such 
indulgences  is  different  according  to  difll-rent  constitu- 
tions and  ways  of  life.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  hun- 
dreds exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  for  one,  who 
restricts  himself  too  much  Let  cvcrv  reader  lav  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  think  what  lost  time  he  will  have  to 
answer  for  hereafter.  The  safe  side  is,  to  indulge  rather 
too  little  than  too  much.  A  tolerable  constitution  will 
hold  better  with  eight  hours  sleep,  in  the  twenty- four,  than 
with  more.  And  as  to  relaxations  or  diversions,  the  plea 
of  their  necessity  is  wholly  groundless,  except  for  those 
who  live  a  laborious,  or  studious  life.  What  necessitj* 
for  those,  whose  whole  existence  is  one  coiitinued  course 
of  indulgence  and  relaxation,  for  relaxation  ?  Relaxation 
from  what?  Not  from  business;  for  the v  never  do  anv. 
The  proper  relaxation  from  idleness,  would  be  to  do  some- 
what. And  there  is  no  moruil,  who  is  one  degree  above 
an  idiot,  that  is  not  capable  of  doing  something  worth  liv- 
ing for. 

Whoever  can  persuade  himself,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Maker,  in  placing  him  in  this  state  of  discipline, 
that  he  should  pass  an  existence  as  useless  as  tha  of  a 
^stock  or  a  stone,  (supposing  him  innoceu  of  all  posiuv 
crimes)  must  have  strange  notions  of  the  I)i\iiie 'm,!. 
omv,  and  of  his  own  nature.     If  that  sort  of  IIP:  1/  l.rvvl*:; 
and  proper  for  one,  it  is  so  for  all.     And  v.h'jf:  v:',*'/* 
then  be  the  business  of  life,  ihe  improvement  of  o  ;rv  i  v '  •,. 
the  care  of  our  children,  the  governnr-nt  of  V\\.]f/U»x{r.. 
the  advancement  of  die  species  tov/ards  a  pr'  \i '.:■.:'•/, u  {^f 
future  state  of  happiness?  Let  no  or»f*  \,fnfiA,  »h-'  .,• 
cannot  find  employment,  till  he  has  ^t  lovX  y  ;y.::    4  .. 
that  is  perscribed  in  this  book. 

I  will  here  throw  together  a  few  r':r;.;/i:', '.       '.   •    '* 
the  modern  fashionable  amu:^erii^r»ts. 

Gamin''  is  an  amusement  vvls^ilv  r:r.v,//;-  ,     \ 
Ixiings,  having  neither  ilic  pr*'.  I '.-^f    *   r- 
or  cxcrtinL'"  ini'-cnuitv,  or  of  ••';  -  •  .  -  »f. » 
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and  owing  its  entertainment  wholly  to  an  unnatunla^ 
vitiuted  taste  ;  the  cause  of  infinite  loss  of  time,  of  ao* 
mous  destruction  of  money,  of  irritating  the  pa&sioiK^^ 
stirring  up  avarice,  of  innumerable  sneaking  tricks  wi 
frauds,  of  encourai^in^   idleness,  of  disgusting  ftaj/k 
against  their  piopur  employmcnis,  and  of   sinkii^ip 
debasinyr  all  that  is  truly  s^reat  and  valuable  in  the  mod/ 
As  Ibr  the  tlieatrieal  diversions,  they  arc   maDapdin 
such  a  manner,  that  a  sober  person  may   be  ashtmcdlD 
be  seen  at  many  of  them.     It  is  notorious  that  thebnftrf 
our  Eni^rUsh  plays  are  not  fit  to  be  seen   in    print   Tic 
tr.igtdies  are,  generally  speak  in  j^*,  a  heap  ofwiidiSdits 
and  bombastic  rants,  ami  the  comedies  of  scmidaloiaia- 
purities ;  neilhi^r  of  which  can  be  thought  worthy  theH- 
teniion  of  a  peoph*,  who  vahie  themselves  either  ifd 
their  taste  or  their  a  irtuc.     'ilicre  may  be  found,  pedlj^ 
in  the  Knp^ltsh  \\m\^\y.vxi.\  abrnit  twenty   or  thirty  picai- 
especially  some  of   ShuLspiarc^^y  which,  if  subjecttd^' 
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pretty  severe  castigation,  and  properly  represented,  migrht 
be  said  to  make  a  noble  entertainment.     But  these  serve 
only  as  traps  to  draw  in  the  innocent  and  unwary  to  a  de« 
Eght  in  the  diversions  of  the  theatre.     And  by  the  sagacity 
€1  the  managers  of  the  theatres,  who  very  well  know,  that 
die  gross  of  an  audience  have  no  taste  for  what  is  really 
ezodlent  in  those  entertainments,  and  are  only  to  be  pleas- 
ed with  show,  or  ribaldry;  by  their  cunning  manage ment, 
li^f,  it  comes  about,  that  it  is  not  much  safer  for  a  youi.g 
and  innocent  person  to  be  present  at  the  representation  of 
a  dnste  and  virtuous  piece,  than  of  one  of  the  most  pro* 
fane.    What  does  it  avails  that  the  piece  itself  be  uuex- 
cepdonable,  if  it  is  to  be  interlarded  with  lewd  songs  or 
dances,  and  tagged  at  the  conclusion  with  a  ludicrous  and 
beastly  farce  ?  I  cannot  therefore,  in  conscience,  give  youth 
mj  other  advice,  than  generally  to  avoid  such  diversions^ 
as  cannot  be  indulged  without  the  utmost  danger  of  per- 
verting dieir  taste,  and  corrupting  their  morals* 

As  for  masquerades,  if  the  intention  of  them  be  in- 
biguiK^,  they  answer  some  end,  though  a  bad  one ;  if  not, 
tii^  seem  by  all  accounts  to  be  such  a  piece  of  wretched 
foolery,  as  ought  to  be  beneath  any  but  children  or  mad 
people.  That  a  thousand  people  should  come  together 
in  ndiculous  dresses  only  to  squeak  to  one  another,  / 
hum  youj  and,  Do  you  know  me  !  Posterity,  if  the  world 
ihould  grow  a  little  wiser,  will  not  believe  it ;  but  will 
conclude,  that  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were 
vci)' naught.  A  multitude  assembled  together  in  masks, 
by  which  means  shame,  the  great  restraint  from  vice,  i» 
honibhcd  !  What  can  I)e  imagined  more  threatening  to  the 
intca-^ts  of  virtue  and  decency  ?* 

I  know  of  no  very  material  objection  against  the  enter- 
taiumcnts  of  music  called  concerts,  if  they  be  not  pursued 
to  tlie  loss  of  too  much  time  or  money.  Those  called 
<»Vorios,  being  a  kind  of  dramas  taken  from  Scripture, 

*  Amon|if  vmrH'Uf  other  llir  inmortal  lion6iiri  of  our  prcirnt  most  exec  llent 
^'>*^rv;gn,(;ef<r'.n>  \\\  ntuy  \\\\s  (cifO*  h^"'^  down  to  posterity,  that  lie  hus  set  hii 
'•yil  UiUtority  ami  exaiiiple  in  tVill  oppciMiiun  to  the  vicci  here  rcmiirkieclon. 
***  MAfti|ii^railiriiri  (■ainin)f.  and  eriniiuvl  (•allunrn-.  Ami  t<>  the  imlelihlc 
^T^i*  ciitlM*  r)it«iem  as^c,  he  it  pcinvmbercd,  lh*l,  i!icoin«»quenecofihedii- 
^<^teiH  of  a  ».  t  fitMisap]MiUiU«l^ruiulcfi,the  merit  uf  nn  ^jiiialilc  a  prince  has 
*^  Urrii  c*!rrniiil  a*-,  from   thv  kiniwo  gcncrobi!)  of  the  people  of  Urilkhi^ 
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arc,  I  think,  exceptionable,  as  they  tend  to  degrade  tbov 
awful  subjects,  and  to  turn  into  diversion  what  is  mm 
proper  for  devotion.  . 

Promiscuous  dancing  at  public  balls,  is  a  diversioafli 
way  proper  for  young  people,  as  it  gives  an  opportusitf 
for  the  artful  and  designing  of  either  sex  to  lay  snarcs  nr 
one  another,  which  sometimes  prove  fatal.  At  the  suae 
time,  country-dancing  in  private,  where  the  whok  can- 
rany  are  known  to  one  another,  where  the  parents  or  ate 
judicious  persons  preside,  where  decency  is  kept  up,  ni 
moderation  used,  must,  I  tliink,  be  owned  to  be  both  m 
agreeable  amusement,  and  a  wholesome  exercise. 

Hunting,  the  favourite  diversion  of  the  countxy-gent^, 
»,  without  doubt,  the  vcr}'  l^st  that  can  be  used,  for  tk 
preservation  of  health,  exclusive  of  the  danger  of  broba 
bones.  But,  as  a  gentleman  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  m^ 
sessed  of  other  endowments  and  accomplishments,  beaid^ 
that  of  a  healthy  constitution,  one  would  think,  a  fci 
other  employments  should  have  place ;  such  as  rea£i^ 
overlooking  their  business,  improving  their  estates;  scrrif 
their  friends,  and  countrj',  and  preparing  themselves  W 
another  world ;  for  surely  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thinking,  social,  immortal  creature,  whichb 
divided  between  hunting,  drinking,  and  sleeping. 

The  distress  many  people  seem  to  be  in  for  someirM 
to  pass  the  time,  might  have  been  prevented  by  their  stodj- 
ing  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  to  acquire  a  little  taste  f» 
reading  and  conlcmplation.  W'^hoever  can  find  an  agrt^ 
aUe  companion  in  a  book,  a  tree,  or  a  flower,  can  nevcrl^ 
at  a  loss  how  to  puss  his  leisure  hours,  though  he  sbodf 
not  be  in  the  way  of  the  card-table,  the  tavern,  or  the  p||r* 
And  it  is  well  wortli  wliile  to  acquire  a  little  taste  for  m^ 
ta!  amusements  in  one's  early  years  (the  only  time  rfSl 
in  which  it  is  to  be  acquired)  for  when  a\l  is  said,  it  xslltf 
a  miserable  case  for  a  man  to  have  in  himself  no  cntcft^ 
ment  for  himself;  but  to  be  obliged  to  be  beholdM^^ 
others  for  all  liis  pleasure  in  life.  ^'"j 

Our  situation  in  the  preser'  state  is  sreh,  that 
thing  makes  a  part  of  c)ur  discipline ;  and  wc  are  in 
witlK)ut  proper  care,  and  attention,  of  deviating  intoi 
in  so  seemingly  trivial  a  particular  as  that  of  dress.     '*t|S 
much  time,  or  too  great  expcncc  bestowed  on  dress,  tfeil 
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'  duQ  might  do  the  business  decently,  becomes 
l-'w  that  b  wasting  upon  an  affair  of  very  liulc 
'  ',  wliat  is  of  great  value,  and  might  Ih:  much 
I  i.Lfl.  Levity, or  wantonticss appearing  indrcss, 
ho  iiiijustifiuble,  as  tending  to  produce  bad  effects  on 
Ut-cs  and  others. 

bconchidc,  the  proper  conduct  of  the  passions  atvdi^- 
'b  consiiits  briefly,  in  following  nature  iu  theindul. 
J  of  them:  in  taking  care,  above  all  thuigs,  not  to 
tftcmtogetsuch  ahold  oft]iemii)d,  as  to  enslave  it, 
Bftocngacf-'  so  much  ofits  attention  as  may  disqual< 
It  for  wortiiicr  pursuits,  make  it  uoliappy,  by  continu- 
Ting  after  the  gratification  of  one  lo%v  desire  or 
1  it  to  place  its  whole  satisfaction  in  sucli 
The  due  conduct  of  the  passions  and  ap. 
ics  reason  to  bear  rule  tn  the  mind,  and  the 
Trs  to  be  in  subjection.  \Vhocvcr  keeps  his 
I'Coostanlly  in  such  a  condition,  is  at  .ill  times  in  a 
f  for  acting  a  part  suitable  to  the  Dignity  of  Hu- 
Jlurc,  and  performing  his  duly  to  his  feUow-crea- 
Ciod  to  his  Cnator. 


SECTION  vir. 

r  Obiigattons  vith  Respect  to  our  Fcllow-crcatura. 

*t  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  of  our  duty  to 
3W-cnraturcs  mu&t  rest,  is  benevolence.  And  the 
e  of  our  lo\e  to  the  rest  of  mankitKl,  is,  its  bcli^ 
ito  that  which  we  have  for  oursclvts.  Tlie  reason 
»  is  made  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbours  as  our- 
ij  is,  That  being  proper,  there  should  be  such  an  or- 
r  being,  as  man,  created,  it  was  imposjiiblc  for  Di- 
iVisdom  to  propose  ttw  production  of  such  a  species, 
iu^intcnding  ilicm  to  be  united  together  as  a  society ; 
lat  mulu-.il  ifjve  and  agreement  are  essentially  ncccs- 
Dlhc  very  idea  of  a  society.  As  it  is  impossible  lo 
eirea  mjucrial  s)  stem,  in  which  repulsion  slwuld  uni* 
Sly  prevail,  and  altr.iction  liavc  no  place,  but  every 
He  of  matter  should  repel  every  oilier,  so  it  is  con- 
ible  that  a  society  should  subiixt  in  which  every  iodi- 
1  &bouId  huie  evco'  other. 
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Our  self-love  is  very  wisely  made  the  measure  of 
love  to  our  fcllow-creaturesy  because  every  individual  ongbt 
to  consider  himself  as  only  one  amonj?  many,  and  no  vif 
of  greater  consequence  than  his   neighbour,  before  ili 
universal  Gmemor,  than  as  he  may  be  more  virtuous dao 
he.     And  as  human  penetration  does  not  reach  so  fiir  as  II 
judge  of  internal  characters,  we  cannot  upon  any  noionil 
pretence  pronounce  ourselves  preferable  to  others,  norcan* 
scquently  ought  to  love  our  fellow-creatures  at  all  lessdn 
ourselves.  It  is  true,  that  the  order  of  human  affairs  is  sudi^ 
as  to  direct  every  man  to  apply  himself  to  the  condoctiDg 
of  his  own  concerns,  and  consulting  his  own  interest ;  b& 
cause  every  man  knows  best,  and  is  therefore  the  fittts^ 
to  undertake  the  management  of  his  own  concerns,  tt» 
poral  and  spiritual.     By  which  means  every  man's  ooo> 
cems  art*  likely  to  be  managed  to  the  best  purpose.    Bit 
It  docs  not  follow  from  thence,  tliat  any  man  ought  in  ki 
own  mind  to  prefer  himself  to  another,  or  to  love  himacl 
more  th^n  his  neighbour. 

Whoever  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself,  will  shovrlii 
affection  by  consulting  his  interest  in  all  things  which  m^ 
concern  either  his  body,  his  soul,  his  fortune,  or  repiilil« 
tion :  For  every  man,  who  rationally  loves  himself^  w$ 
study  his  own  interest  with  respect  to  these  four  great  c» 
cerns.  4 

To  consult  our  neighbour's  interest,  is,  to  do  him  M 
injury  :  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  any  other  ffP 
son  from  injuring  him ;  to  do  him  justice  in  ever}  re^iccl^ 
and,  beyond  justice,  to  show  him  all  the  kindness  morf 
power.  i 

To  be  negatively  good,  if  wc  proceed  no  farther,  isdP 
sening  no  more  praise  than  a  stock  or  a  stone.  And  th* 
selfish  and  narrow -hearted  people,  whose  whole  pnuseil 
that  they  do  no  harm,  arc  ngt  to  be  reckoned  upon  as 
bers  of  society,  but  are  mere  cyphers  in  the  on 
Such  sordid  dispositions  as  will  admit  no  thought  of  M^ 
thing  but  self,  can  never  be  fit  for  any  place  in  thatnMi 
extensive  future  society,  which  will  be  composed  whoOflf 
beings  ennobled  and  perfected  by  virtue  and  univenal  hB^ 
cvolence :  For  in  that  higher  state,  every  individual  lA 
bi^  connected  with  the  whole,  and  the  whole  with  ettqi 
individual;  so  iliat  there  will  be  no  dcuiched  or  sepatm^ 
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beings.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  our  being  habitua- 
ted to  consider  ourselves  as  pans  of  the  whole,  and  of  en. 
higing  our  niindb  by  an  extensive  benevolence.  This  also 
ihows  the  stmni^c  absurdity  of  makinp^  retirement  from  so. 
de^,  in  th^-  active  lime  of  life,  a  part  of  *x^ligion;  as  by 
Ikatiinnatunil  and  moubtrous  practice  one  third  part  of  our 
dutjr  is  wholly  cut  off,  and  the  human  mind,  which  ought 
bf  all  possible  methods  to  be  drawn  and  engaged  to  soci. 
ctjr,  is  detached  and  heparated  from  it,  and  habituated  to 
think  with  horror  of  the  very  state  for  which  it  was  formed, 
Afleciion  to  our  neighbour  will  prevent  our  injuring 
UbIi  afid  incline  us  to  do  him  the  utmost  justice,  first,  as 
tohiB  fortune  or  possessions.  1  begin  with  this,  as  that  part 
of  our  neighbour's  concerns,  which  is  of  the  least  conse- 
quence; intending  to  proceed  afterwards  to  those  which 
touch  more  nearly.  Now  the  foundation  of  property  is  in 
mson  or  rectitude ;  that  is  to  say.  That  a  person  may  in 
inch  a  manner  come  to  be  possessed  of  a  portion  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  that  he  may  have  an  exclusive  right 
10  itagainst  ail  mankind  ;  so  that  for  any  other  to  deprive 
him  ol' such  possc-ssioii  against  his  consent,  would  be  ini- 
fiitous.  A;>  liic  i.'.liEiite  Author  of  all  things  has  an  un- 
(|uestbnable  title  to  all  creatures  and  things  in  the  universe, 
it  iscvideiit,  that  Ik*  niiiy,  in  the  course  of  his  providence 
give  to  d:iy  ni  tu  \\k  possession  of  any  of  the  i^ood  things 
of  life;  and  what  he  ijives  cannot  without  injustice  be,  by 
My  privati:  person,  forcibly  or  clandestinely  taken  away. 
At  the  smie  time,  the  general  consent  ol*  society,  or  the 
law  of  the  country  in  wliich  a  person  lives,  may  for  wise 
•nd  gi'iivrally  benefieial  purposes,  render  proixrty  other- 
*iy:  rightful,  not  tenable,  and  may  make  all  things  com- 
jaon,  excf  pt  where  the  Divine  law  has  absolutely  prohib- 
ited alienation,  as  in  matrimony.  In  a  country  wliere  ex- 
clusive pro}K-rty  isestablished  and  supported  by  law  or  mu- 
tual agreement,  a  right  to  valuable  possesions  may  come 
Sr&t  by  birth.  It  is  {ilainly  agreeable  to  reason,  that  a  ])»• 
1*111  pnjvide  fnr  his  own  offspring,  preferably  to  strangers. 
Tlic  natural  aflfection  of  even  the  inferior  creatures  for  their 
young,  leads  to  this.  By  the  same  rule,  all  successions 
*tnoi|.^  persons  related  by  mirriage  or  blood,  arc  equitably 
^  legjJIy  er^tablibhed ;  and  it  iKcomes  injustice  to  deprive 
^'^y  one  of  propcrtx'  ho  acquired.     The  IrvviV^  o^  A^t^attvOs 
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ingenuity,  or  labour,  are  also  lawful  property.  Purchase 
is  the  giving  what  one  had  a  right  to,  for  something 
which  belonged  to  another,  and  therefore  purchase  givtt 
a  just  right.  Free  gift,  from  one  who  has  power  togivit 
makes  a  just  title.  In  things  which  have  been  claimd 
by  no  one,  the  first  possession  gives  a  title,  as  in  the  cafll 
of  uninhabited  countries.  To  seize  a  country  by  fc^oea 
arms,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  original  inhabitants,  is  alii 
grant  injustice.  For  as  the  first  entrance  into  an  uninhab- 
ited  country,  being  by  the  direction  of  Providence,  give 
the  first  discoverers  a  title  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that  no 
person  can,  without  violating  the  laws  of  justice,  di^turt 
the  first  possessors  in  their  propcrtj*,  or  pretend  to  i 
settlement  in  diat  countr}',  but  by  agreement  with  the  fiisi 
possessors. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  determiD^ 
widi  the  utmost  exactness,  the  boundaries  of  property|.€i 
how  far  one  person  may  lawfully  encroach  upon  anotb^) 
right.  Whoever  sincerely  loves  his  neighbour  with  thi 
same  measure  of  afiection  as  himself,  will  be  as  tender  ol 
his  property  as  he  would  wish  others  to  be  of  his  own ;  toi 
whoever  resolves  to  regulate  his  conduct  according  toitc 
titudc,  will  be  more  delicatel}'  fearful  of  breaking  m  npoi 
another's  right,  than  of  loosing  part  of  his  own  ;  and  wid 
the  utmost  reason :  For  in  violating  his  neighbour's  ridit 
he  becomes  guilty  bctorc  God;  whereas  m  loosing  nil 
own,  the  worst  consequence  is,  his  being  deprived  of  triH 
is  of  no  gnfat  value  in  itself,  and  which  he  must  soon  haifl 
behind  him. 

Whatever  practices  tend  to  the  violation  of  any  persob^ 
just  property,  they  are  all  contnirj'^  to  the  aiTection  W 
eught  to  entertain  for  our  neighbour,  and  to  strict  rccfi 
tude.  Whether  such  practices  are  openly  violent,  4 
more  indirect  and  concealed,  the  consequences  being  ^ 
same,  the  vice  is  the  same;  unless  where  incrcasra.'  o 
diminished  by  circumstances  of  greater  or  less  agn^v^ 
tion.  Thus,  receiving  or  concealing  the  property  of  sW 
ther,  whether  stolen,  robbed,  or  found,  if  the  propxktfli 
is  known,  or  assisting  or  countenancing  another  in  s*? 
practices  is  the  same  injury  to  our  neighbour  as  direct  theft 

The  most  extensive  and  ruinous  violation  of  property 
h  tlnit  which  is  commilV:OL  b\  xVvo^a  «:Qurges  and  cursC! 
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bi  lowtT  world,  Tyrants.  When  one  of  those  forics, 
BUgnicc  and  horror  of  the  humau  species,  breaks  loose 
P  manic  ind,  a  whole  kingdom  is  robbed,  a  quarter  of  ihc 

■  isplundcred.     j'Vndinthat  day,  when  all  diS<^Tcnccs 
■nk  \\i\i  be  at  an  end,  dreadful  in  diat  dav'  will  be 
nargt  ajjainsl  those  who,  Ijcing  by  Divine  iVovidcnce 
H  for  the  funeral  happiness  of  mankind,  have  used 
Ifowcr  only  to  spread  extensive  miseiy  and  distress     j 
fcGod'a  creatures.  1 
Kocvcrisby  the  Divine  Providence  raised  to  a  station 
Ewer  and  influence,  :md  takes  the  advant;igc  of  his 
■rto  oppress  his  inferiors,  shows  himself  not  only 
Kftuit  couardi}-;  For  true  greatness  of  mind  t>corn« 
Rn£ur  advantage.     And  if  it  be  tinjii!>t  to  appropriate 
k'a  sdf  what  belongs  to  another,  however  able  lie  niay 
■bear  the  loss,  much  mort  cruel  and  base  U  it  for  the 
Boariul  themselves  of  their  power  to  the  distressing     \ 
ferjwxff  tenants  or  dependants.     What  will  udd  but     | 
H&AUcr  to  titc  already  o\  er  ^own  wealth  and  supcr- 
^^^H;  of  the  powerful    landlord,  wrun^  from  the 
^^Hpious  farmer,  reduces  him,  and  his  numerous     I 
^Hnie  extremity  uf  dinlrcs!*.    .A.nd  that  heart  must    J 
Hne  feeling,  tliat  would-not  ^re  a  superflnous  dish,    I 
DBedk^^  bottle,  nther  than  a  family  of  halfa  dozen   I 
v-cnaturcs  should  want  brvud.                                        I 
pow  of  no  oppression  in  this  happy  country,  of  such    I 
lind  extensive  bad  cotisequcixes,  as  tlut  uccasioned    I 
B  nbuM:  of  law  :    the  grievance  of  which  is  no  much    I 
fectlamitous,  as  the  \ery  intention  of  the  hw  is  the 
MS  of  grievances.     It  is  notorious,  that  it  is  in  the     ^ 
■r  of  any  rascally  pcmfog^r  tu  keep  a  whole  town  ia     < 
fcad  to  ruin  as  m.my  US  hi- ji|rub«.s  of  the  poor  and  indiis- 

■  fnrt  of  tlie  inlubitauts,  tvliu  are,  without  doubt,  col. 
|fely  considered,  the  most  \  aUiable  part  of  the  people : 
EwC  JikIkc  upon  the  bench  must  sit  and  see  such 
BbA  nracticcs,  without  liaviiig  li  in  his  power  to  ^ivc 
fcUci  to  an  untuppy  subject,  who  is  stripped,  and  liis  i 
■r beggared,  tos:itisfya  vonicious  blood-sucker:  and 
mier  pretence  uf  e()uity.  One  single  regulation 
H  at  once  put  a  stop  to  litis  tvholc  complaint,  viz.  A 
Kr  I  which  in  •ill  cases  of  prosecution  about  ^uivuie  j 
fhv^  if  one  or  tlte  parties  choose  to  submix  0\c  ca.M'*; J 
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to  arbitration,  the  other  should  be  obliged  to  stand  the 
award.  The  most  judicious  and  prudent  set  of  men  in 
the  nation,  I  mean  the  merchants,  find  this  the  most  ami- 
cable, equitable,  and  frug'al  manner  of  deciding  dispute 
Hbout  property,  and  generally  use  it.  ■  And  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  it  were  universal ;  which  is  to  be  hoped  th 
abominable  iniquity  of  the  law  will  at  last  bring  about. 

The  ancient  maxim,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  is  the 
height  of  injustice,  is  undoubtedly  true.  And  whoever 
is  ready  to  take  all  advantages  of  his  neighbour,  which  the 
law,  strained  to  its  utmost  strictness  will  give  hiiDi  shows 
himself  (so  far  from  loving  his  neighbour  as  himself)  to 
be  of  a  disposition  to  plunder  his  neighbour  for  his  own 
advantage  in  tlic  utmost  iniquitous  manner,  if  he  could 
but  at  the  same  time  keep  himself  safe;  and  that  it  boot 
the  love  of  justice  and  of  his  neiglibour,  but  fear  of  puo^ 
ishment,  that  restrains  him  from  the  most  notorious  viols- 
Hon  of  property  by  theft  or  robbery. 

If  by  borrowing  money,  or  buying  goods  upon  at^ 
knowing  one's  self  to  be  in  no  condition  to  pay,  while 
the  person  he  deals  with  believes  him  fit  to  be  trusted^  if 
by  such  means  as  these  one  may  as  much  injure  his  ne^ 
bour's  estate,  as  by  open  violence  or  thel't,  it  is  evident 
tliat  all  such  proceedings  are  highly  unjust.  Every  nuB 
has  a  right  to  know  the  truth  in  all  cases  which  conoetn 
himself:  And  whoever  conceals  from  his  neighbour  ■ 
tnith,  which,  if  he  had  known,  he  would  have  acted  an- 
other part  than  he  did,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  loss  he  mif 
suffer  by  such  transaction.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  traders  to  borrow  large  sums  a  ver}^  few  days 
before  their  becoming  insolvent.  In  which,  besides  Ac 
injustice,  the  abuse  of  friendship  and  confidence  greacif 
aggravates  the  iniquity. 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe  how  little  regard  is  too  gent- 
i-ally  paid  to  such  promises  as  people  think  themsdvcs 
not  legally  liable  to  be  compelled  to  the  performance 
of.  Breaking  promises  is  violating  sacred  truth.  And 
withholding  from  a  person  what  one  has  absolutely  proitf: 
ised  him,  supposing  it  still  in  his  power  to  perform  h& 
promise,  is  depriving  him  of  what  he  has  a  right  to  dsadk 
which  is  in  effect  a  violAliou  of  property.  Especially  iP 
the  case  of  a  dependence  u\>qtv^Y^^xsC\5r  ^vn^jtv^Vs^  ^md^ 
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the  expectant  is  disappointed,  and  greatly  injured.  This 
is  direct  injustice,  falsehood,  and  cruelty.  Nor  does  the 
consideration  of  an  unexpected  expense,  which  the  fuU 
filling  of  the  promise  may  occasion,  bring  any  excuse  for 
violating  it.  All  that  was  to  have  been  considered  before- 
hand, and  accounted  upon,  before  you  gave  your  promise. 
At  the  same  time  a  generous  man  will  quit  his  right  to 
what  has  been  promised  him,  when  he  finds,  that  the  prom- 
iser  cannot,  without  considerable  detriment,  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement. 

To  withhold  a  just  debt,  though  the  creditor  sliould  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  recover  it  by  law  ;  is  equally  unjust, 
as  in  the  case  of  its  being  recoverable.  The  intention  of 
the  law  of  bankruptcy  is  to  give  unfortunate  debtors  an 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  their  creditors.  Thea'fore. 
he,  who  takes  the  advantage  of  his  being  cleared  by  the 
statute  of  bankruptcy,  and  refuses  to  make  complete  pay- 
ment  of  his  whole  debts,  when  it  comes  afterwards  to  be 
in  his  power,  is  guilty  of  the  same  sort  of  injustice  as  the 
thief.  ^  And  to  take  advantage  of  sanctuaries,  or  privilege 
ed  places ;  or  of  the  laws  in  favour  of  members  of  either 
houses  of  parliament,  to  screen  one's  self,  or  odiers ;  or 
by  any  other  means  to  evade,  or  assist  others  in  evading, 
the  payment,  of  just  debts,  where  it  is  in  the  debtor's  pow- 
der to  make  payment,  is  the  very  same  species  of  iniquity  as 
theft,  with  the  aggravation  of  the  abuse  of  law,  and  thd 
baseness  of  taking  an  advantage  of  the  weaker. 

Nor  is  the  absolute  refusal  of  a  just  debt,  only  injustice ; 
but  even  the  delay  of  payment  beyond  a  reasonable  time, 
if  at  all  in  one's  power  to  make  payment,  is  injurious  and 
iniquitous.  And  all  the  prejudice  suffered  by  the  cred* 
itor,  by  loss  of  interest  of  money,  or  by  inconveniences  in 
his  affairs,  through  want  of  what  he  has  a  just  title  to,  is 
justly  to  be  laid  to  the  chaise  of  the  debtor. 

All  breach  of  trust,  whether  through  careless  neglect 
.or  voluntary  embezzling  of  wliat  is  committed  to  one's 
care,  in  the  capacity  of  an  executor  of  the  will  of  the  dead,  of 
an  assignee,  steward,  factor,  deputy ;  all  proceedings  of  this 
kind,  which  are  different  from  the  conduct  one  would 
pursue  in  the  management  of  his  own  concerns,  or  might 
lu  reason  expect  another  to  do  for  him,  are  deviations  from 
rectitude,  and  the  great  rule  of  loving  our  neighbour  with 
the  same  measure  of  affection  as  ourselves. 

3  T 
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In  commerce  and  traffic,  all  advantages  taken  by  dealeiSy 
against  one  another,  beyond  what  the  one,  if  lie  VrCrc  ia 
tlie  other's  place  would  think  just  and  reasonable,  aie 
iniquitous.  Of  this  kind  are  all  deceits  in  goods,  aspu^ 
ting  them  off  for  somewhat  better  th;.in  they  are,  whdber 
that  be  done  by  concealing  their  real  fi\ults,  or  by  giving 
them  counterfeit  advantages*  Over-rating  of  commod- 
ities ;  that  >s,  selling  them  at  such  a  price,  as  will  yield 
an  exorbitant  profit  to  the  seller,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
buyer,  which  sliows  in  a  ver}'  bad  light  all  monopolieSi 
especially  of  such  articles  of  commerce  as  are  necessazy 
in  trade,  or  in  life.  All  advantages  taken  by  traders  pos- 
sessed of  lai^e  capitals,  to  the  hurt  of  persons  in  narrower 
circumstances.  All  advantages  taken  by  the  knowing, 
against  the  ignorant.  Advantages  taken  by  the  hover 
against  the  seller,  whether  of  his  ignorance  or  necessity. 
And  those  most  flagrant  iniquities  of  false  weights,  meas- 
ures, or  coins ;  with  whatever  else  in  general,  may  be  Ae 
means  of  transferring  to  one  person  the  property  of  another 
in  any  manner,  which  he  who  is  the  gainer  would  think 
an  injustice  and  hardship,  if  he  were  m  the  case  of  ihe 
loser ;  all  such  arts  of  commerce  are  iniquitous  and  unjus- 
tifiable. 

Reader,  if  thou  art  wise,  thou  wilt  stop  here^  and  ezam^ 
ine  thy  heart,  and  thy  life.  If  thou  hast  ever  desired,  or 
clTected,  the  prejudice  of  thy  neighbour  in  his  properQr, 
whether  by  means  of  power  or  craft,  as  thou  lovest  thy 
soul,  do  not  delay  one  day  to  repent,  and  reform  thy  fiiiilti 
and  to  make  ample  restitution  to  the  injured  pei^(xi|  t» 
his  heirs,  or  if  these  cannot  be  found,  to  the  poor.  If 
thou  goest  down  to  the  grave  loaded  with  the  spoils  d 
injustice,  they  will  sink  thy  soul  to  the  bottomless  pit 
For  the  Judge  of  the  world  is  of  infinite  purity  and  ju^ 
tice;  and  will  show  no  mercy  to  the  impenitent  ofiSrodcr 
against  unchangeable  and  eternal  rectitude. 

Men  being  drawn  to  make  encroachments  upon  4^ 
property  of  oihers,through  avarice;  it  is  evidently  the  duty 
of  ever}'  man  to  look  into  his  own  heart ;  and  find  ort 
whether  the  love  of  riches  takes  up  too  much  room  init- 
And  if  he  finds,  what  I  doubt  mpst  men  will  find,  that  he 
loves  riches  better  than  he  does  his  neii^hbour,  that  he 
Jias  a  greater  desire  lo  gcivwwe'vvllli  than  to  be  of  service  to 
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his  fellow-creatures,  it  is  his  undoubted  duty  to  conquer 
the  sordid  passion,  and  strengthen  the  generous  one.  "I'o 
this  purpose  it  will  be  his  wisdom  to  set  himself  in  earnest 
to  deep  consideration  on  the  evil  of  avarice,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  justice ;  to  earnest  prayer  to  heaven  for  assistance 
in  the  conquest  of  this  vicious  disposition  ;  and  to  avoid 
cxtravagimce  and  profusion,  which  arc  often  the  cause  of 
the  most  rapacious  and  insatiable  avarice. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  thought  and  spoken  of  ac- 
cording to  his  real  character.  Consequently,  whoever,  by 
any  means,  direct  or  indirect,  is  the  occasion  of  his  neigh- 
bour's being  worse  thought,  or  spoken  of  than  he  deserves, 
is  guilty  of  injuring  his  neighbour-  and  all  injurious  treat- 
ment of  a  ftUow-creature  is  contrary  to  rectitude,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  love  we  ought  to  have  for  our  neigh- 
bour, which  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  with  Miiich  one  lo^  es 
himself. 

The  most  atrocious  injury  against  our  neighbour's  rep- 
utation  is,  false  witness  before  a  judge.  The  laws  of  sev- 
eral nations  have  condemned  the  guilty  of  this  crime  to 
suffer  the  same  punishment,  to  wliich  the  law  exposed  the 
person  sworn  against.  But  I  know  no  punishment  too 
severe  for  a  crime  of  so  black  a  nature,  and  which  draws 
-along  with  it  such  horrid  consequences.  To  take  the  eter- 
nal  God  of  truth  to  witness  to  a  known  falsehood  ;  to  defeat 
the  very  intention  of  an  oath,  which  is  often  the  only  ix)s- 
sible  means  for  the  discoverv  of  truth ;  to  render  all  human 
testimony  suspicious;  to  stopthe  course  of  justice,  and  open 
a  door  to  all  manner  of  iniquity  and  violence ;  to  blast  the 
character  of  an  innocent  person  in  the  most  public  manner, 
and  in  the  manner  the  most  effectual  for  ruining  it,  as  being 
the  most  likely  to  gain  belief  to  his  prejudice ;  to  violate 
his  property,  perhaps  to  reduce  himself  and  his  family  to 
beggary ;  or  to  be  the  cause  of  passing  upon  him  a  sentence 
of  death  for  what  he  never  was  capable  of  committing ;  to 
take  a  false  oath  against  a  person  before  a  court  is  to  be 
guilty  of  such  black  and  complicated  crimes  as  these :  And 
for  this  our  law  inflicts  a  punishment,  which  a  little  money 
given  the  constable,  makes  almost  no  punishment ! 

To  spread  a  false  report  against  any  person,  is  contrary 
to  the  love  we  oughtto  have  for  our  neighbour,  and  to  jus- 
tice,  whether  it  ie  known  to  be  such,  or  invented  for  the 
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purpose  by  tlie  publisher,  or  whether  it  be  a  mere  surmise 
or  suspicion.  To  hivcnt  a  lie,  or  propagate  a  known 
falsehood,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person'sxharacter,  is 
taking  up  the  office  of  Satan  himself  who  is  styled  in 
Scripture  the  Accuser.  But,  that  even  insinuations,  and 
whispers,  or  nods  and  shrugs,  by  which  an  innocent  clar- 
acter  may  be  blasted  or  ruined,  are  wicked  and  cruel, 
ever}'  man's  conscience  will  tell  him,  if  he  will  put  it  to 
himself,  how  he  should  like  to  be  so  used,  or  reflect  upon 
the  uneasiness  it  gave  him,  if  ever  he  suffered  in  the  same 
manner. 

If  by  sneering  and  ridicule,  upon  an  innocent  infirmitjr 
a  i^erson  may  be  laughed  out  of  tlie  respect  and  esteem, 
which  every  worthy  character  deserves,  it  is  evident,  thtt 
such  wantonly  mischievous  mirth  is  highly  unjustifiabki 

The  cruelty  of  all  practices,  which  tend  to  lessen  the 
reputation  of  an  innocent  person,  appears  plainly  fromtiR 
value  of  reputation ;  which  is  always  dear  to  great  and  wor 
thy  minds ;  and  the  loss  of  which  is  in  some  cases  pecu- 
liarly fatal.  The  characters  of  a  clex^yman,  a  governor 
of  youth,  a  trader,  or  a  virgin,  are  more  delicate  thn 
those  of  other  persons.  And  whoever  is  capable  of  wan* 
tonly  attacking  such  characters,  must  be  wholly  void  of 
sentiment  for  his  fellow-creatures. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  vice  we  are  now  treating  o(^ 
which  renders  this  more  atrocious,  than  that  of  invadioe 
our  neighbour's  property^  It  is,  that  often  the  injuico 
person  is  robbed  of  what  is  to  him  of  inestimable  woftbi 
and  the  cruel  spoiler  not  enriched  by  the  rapine.  For  die 
defamer  commonly  reaps  neither  profit,  honour,  nor  pleas- 
ure, unless  the  indulgence  of  malice  can  be  called  a  pleas- 
ure,— uhirh,  if  it  is,  Satan  must  be  a  very  happy  being. 

The  defamer  is  as  much  more  infamous  than  the  open 
railcr,  as  the  dark  assassin  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
fair  challenger.  And  the  defamer  and  assassin  resemble 
one  another,  in  that  the  wounds  which  both  give,  profC 
often  incurable. 

Reader,  if  thou  makest  it  thy  practice  to  divert  thysdf 
with  mischief,  or  to  strive  to  build  thvself  an  ill-founded 
reputation  upon  the  ruins  of  thy  neighbour's,  orthinkestf 
bv  undermining  him,  to  get  thyself  into  the  advantages    , 
he  now  enjoys;  remember  VYvaiN^XoVixVvec  there  will  be    ; 
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biraph  bcrtalter,  wIkii  thou  comcst  to  be  judged  Tor 

'IcwoixU.  The  Ul.gollcnudvaniaKfs.ihou  niawii  rtap 

Ihy  biisc  tn-aciu'ry  lo  thy  brothtr,  if  diou  ijiould'-st 

tcciudul,  which  is  <K:ldom  the  case,  (vill  liriii^  a  curse 

rilti  them,  a  canker-worm,  that  will  diMroy  both 

i  thcc.     And  take  notice,  no  malicious,  envious, 

|el  disposition  will  fiiid  any  admittance  into  Uie  ncats 

BTc  blitis.     U  thou  thiukcst  tu  be  bcrciiftcr  a  cumpan- 

I  ingels  and  apiriib  ul'  good  men,  resolve  in  time  to 

f  mittd  to  uiiivrTMil  lieiievoUncc.  Learn  to  consider 

t  ab>itHloned  ofTendcr  as  srill  a  hvim:m  crraturo,  tfae 

ion  of  ihe  same  goodness,  which  made  thyself;  as 

t  out  of  the  irjch  of  the  Divine  Grace,  and  there- 

t  to  be  piven  up  as  absohilely  inxcoviTjblc,  and  if 

tile,  a;{i(it)  a  fit  object  for  ihy  love ;  for  thy  Maker's 

o  not  therefore  d^re  in  iJiy  mind  to  Iiate  or  despise, 

ihy  cottversation  to  rcfie-ct,  but  with  pity  and  human- 

on  even  thcival  vice»of  Ihy  fellow -creature,  much 

\  blockca  huA  unapoUcd  reputation.     The  day  will 

f  when  tliou  shall  stand  before  the  sinie  judgment 

fib  him.     lie  is  not  thy  creature,  but  God's.    Leave 

|ifOod.     Is  a  fellow.creature  guilty  of  a  fault  ?  So 

is  no  part  of  thy  duty  to  inquire  Into  his 

t  lay  (hem  open  lo  others,  unless  to  prevent 

^^  f  %ou  knowcit  he  is  prcparinj;  to  do  anotJier. 

bJBtnot  sure  of  a  sup<.'riorgoo<l  to  be  gained  bydis- 

5  ihv  neiKhhour's  faults,  why  shuuldeht  thou  ijte 

t  lite  character  of  an  inl'ormcr  ?  If  thy  neighbour 

iBtjr,  why  shouldest  thou  be  ambitious  of  the 

|)9xecuiioflcr,  or  deliglil  in  laslung  ofTenders? 

MJwvn  so  wicked  as  baM:ly  to  stab  the  reputa- 

S^  innocent  fellow-creature,  1  charge  thee,  as  ihou 

I  thy  soul,  tiut  thou  endeavour  to  heal  up  the  wound 

1st  made. — Take  care,  that  cvtr^'  single  jicrson,  be 

tbcr  ever  fto  great,  whose  ear  ihou  lust  abused,  be 

t  witli  respect  to  the  character  of  the  innocent.     If 

i  whose  minds  iIkiu  hast  poisoned,  have  communi- 

•hc  venom  to  others,  be  sure  to  trace  llic  ivicked  lie, 

■wn  of  thy  own  foul  tongue,  Uirough  all  its  doub> 

I  and  destro)  it,  that  it  may  spaad  iu  deadly  inBu- 

0  farther.    Take  slianie  to  thyself,  and  do  justice  to 
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innocence.     Thou  hadst  better  suiFer  shame  now,  thfli 
hereafter  before  God,  angels,  and  men. 

It  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  benevolent  affection  iw 
ought  to  have  for  our  fellow-creature,  to  put  him  to  dnjr 
pain  or  distress  of  body,  as  by  beating,  wounding,  «r 
maiming,  unless  in  self-defence,  when  unjustly  attacked; 
in  lawful  war ;  or  in  case  of  his  having  deserved  corponl 
correction,  and  if  we  are  authorised  by  a  just  law  to  in- 
flict, or  cause  it  to  be  inflicted  upon  him. 

If  it  be  contrary  to  the  affection  we  ought  to  have  for 
our  neighbour,  to  put  him  to  bodily  pain  needlessly,  or 
unjustly,  it  is  much  more  so,  to  deprive  him  of  life,-un- 
less  he  has  forfeited  it  according  to  law. 

This  injury  is  so  much  the  more  atrocious,  as  it  if 
irreparable.  And  it  seems  to  me  very  much  to  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  human  authority  ought  in  reason  to  be  ex* 
tended  to  the  pardon  of  the  murder  of  the  innooent 
Scripture  is  express,  ^*  that  he  who  sheds  man's  bloodi 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'' 

There  seems  to  be  in  this  crime  somewhat  pecufiarif 
offensive  to  Heaven,  in  that  the  Divine  Providence  doM 
so  often,  by  most  striking  and  wonderful  interpositioitti- 
bring  the  authors  of  it  to  light  in  a  manner  different  from^ 
what  happens  in  other  cases.  For,  of  the  numbers,  who 
lose  their  lives  by  violence,  it  is  remarkable,  that  there ttt 
few  instances  of  the  murderer's  escaping.  That  in » 
great  and  wicked  a  city  as  London^  for  example,  that 
should  not  every  year  be  many  pcq^le  missing,  behigmadt 
awav  with  secretly,  and  the  authors  of  their  deatli  new 
found,  is  very  remarkable.  We  find  that  often  the  sagac- 
ity ofdogs,  and  other  animals,  and  even  inanimate  thinn 
have  been  the  occasion  of  bringing  this  foul  crime  to  lignt 
But  the  most  common  means  of  the  discovery  of  bloodf 
deeds  has  been  conscience,  which  acting  the  part  of  i 
torturer,  has  forced  the  tongue,  through  extremity  of  an- 
guish, to  disclose  die  secret,  which  no  other  but  itself 
could  bring  to  light. 

It  being  by  pride  and  passion,  that  men  are  incited  to 
break  loose  upon  one  another  in  acts  of  violence,  it  is  ^^ 
that 'the  best  method  of  preventing  our  falling  into  wm 
is,  by  subduing  those  fatal  passions,  which  transport  us 
beyond  the  power  and  u^  oC  reason.    And  if  notbiif 
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■  mofc  to  cnBante  every  pas&ion,  than  the  use  of  strong 

DTS,  how  cautious  ou)ria  n*c  to  be  of  indtil^tng  the 

mddcaiii^  drju(rht,  which  may  drive  us  upon  cxtrsva- 

fmcxa,  wc  could  not  in  our  cooler  hours  believe  ourselves 

Bpoble  of?  Cnielty,  even  tti  the  brute  creation,  is  alto- 

Ktlicr  unjustifiiiblr,  much  more  to  our  fellow- creatures. 

Nor  can  any  thinking  |>cr!>on  believe  it  possible,  that  a 

'  i<1  (ti»|)OM:d  to  Uirb^ty,  or  insensible  of  the  miseries 

<:iT  fellow-  beings,  caii  be  ut  aU  fit  for  a  future  state,  in 

Ji  i^oddness  is  to  prevail. 

mil)  mlldrtad  the  bcjfinniiiR  of  quarrels.    For 

'  \vs  where  a  cgiuirri'l,  once  begun,  may  cr>d. 

knovvh  how  much  of  the  evil  spirit  is  either  to 

.:i  his  iidvcTsary.     And  he,  who  begins,  is  in 

ansu'eniblc  for  all  the  consequences.     Nor 

I.  vcr  a  falling  out  without  folly,  ut  least  oa  one 

sitic,  if  iitjt  on  both.    Were  one  sure  llie  worst  that  was  to 

lappca  would  Ix:  the  niBlingofh]<i  own  or  his  neighbour's 

tenper,  or  tliedi^eomposiitgoflheir  spirits,  even  titat  can- 

Mft  be  without  guilt.     Aud  is  an  empire  of  consequence 

CBOOsb  to  make  any  thinking  maa  offend  God,  and  cndan- 

"'"  ft«r  his  neighbour's  soul?  Tremble,  reader,  at  the 

iiig  suddenly  snatched  ■iivay,  (as  nothing  is 

I  tlian  sudden  death)  and  sent  into  the  world 

t  liom  a  contest  with  a  fellow -creature,  and 

r  our  neighbour's  bcaltii  by  tempting  him  to  be 

fmtempenncc,  is  as  really  contrary  to  that  afiec- 

e  ought  to  fuve  for  him,  as  wounding,  or  poiwning 

It  is  no  mure  onallevbtionof  theguiltof  M-ducing 

a  debauchery,  lliat  it  may  not  cut  him  off  in  less 

ml  years,  (which  is  likewise  mure  than  can  be 

f  affirmed)  than  ii  is  less  murder  to  poison  in  the 

:r,  ihiui  witli  a  dose  of  ;u^icnic.     Uut  to  lead 

■ttue  into  a  course  of  debaucttery  is,  as  above 

'  toning  both  soul  and  body  at  once. 

ifflict,  or  lerriry  a  fillow-crcaturr  mrcdlessly, 

_ ,  is  injuring  him  as  to  his  soul.     .\rul  the  an- 

U'lc  mind  Ixing  more  severely  fell  than  bodily  pain 

^BifltL-ting  the  former  u[ion  an  innocent  person  is  a 

■ct  of  cruelty.     It  is  therefore  sliocking  to  think 

;  half  of  [aaokind  i^ort  with  tbc  ait^iah,  tA^^ 
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other.  How  little  they  make  the  case  of  their  fellow-crai« 
tures  their  own,  or  consider  what  they  must  suflfer  from 
their  wicked  aspersions,  misrepresentations,  aiid  oppres- 
sive and  injurious  treatment ;  which  bring  a  pain  propor- 
tioned to  the  sensibility  of  the  suiFerer.  And  eveiy  one 
knows,  that  the  delicacy  of  some  minds  renders  them  as 
different  from  others,  as  the  temper  of  the  lamb  is  meeker 
than  that  of  the  tiger. 

But  the  most  direct  injury  against  the  spiritual  part  of 
our  fellow-creature  is,  leading  him  into  vice ;  whether  that 
be  done  by  means  of  solicitation  ;  by  artfully  imposing  on 
his  judgment;  by  powerful  compulsion ;  or  by  previlbDg 
example. 

Some  tempers  are  so  impotently  ductile,  that  they  can 
refuse  nothing  to  repeated  solicitation.  Whoever  tikes 
the  advantage  of  such  persons,  is  guilty  of  the  lowest  baw- 
ness.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  the  de« 
bauched  part  of  our  sex  to  show  their  heroism  by  a  poor 
triumph  over  weak,  easy,  thoughtless  woman !  nothing 
more  frequent,  than  to  hear  them  boast  of  the  ruin  of  that 
virtue,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  their  pride  to  be  the  defen- 
ders. ^^  Poor  fool !  she  loved  me,  and  therefore  could 
refuse  me  nothing."  Base  coward  !  Dost  thou  boast  diy 
conquest  over  one,  who,  by  thy  own  confession,  was  dis- 
abled for  resistance,  disabled  by  her  affection  for  thy  worth- 
less self  *  Does  affection  desenc  such  a  return  ?  Is  sup^ 
rior  understanding,  or  rather  deeper  craft,  to  be  usedagainst 
thoughtless  simplicity ;  and  its  shameful  success  to  be 
boasted  of?  Dost  thou  pride  thyself,  that  thou  hast  hadart 
enough  to  decoy  the  harmless  lamb  to  thy  hand,  that  thou 
mightest  shed  its  blood* 

To  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  is  in  scripture  stigma- 
tized with  a  curse.  And  to  put  out  the  bodily  eyes  is  not 
So  great  an  injury,  as  to  mislead,  or  extinguish  the  under-  , 
standing,  and  impose  upon  the  j  udgment  in  matters  of  r»bt 
and  wrong.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  this  inhuman  anddia- 
bolical  wickedness,  may  in  reason  expect  to  have  the  soul 
he  has  been  the  ruin  of,  required  hereafter  at  his  hands. 

I  am  vcr}^  suspicious,  that  many  persons  in  eminent 
stations  have  very  little  notion  of  their  being  highly  crim- 
inal in  the  sight  of  God,  in  setting  a  bad  example  bcfoif 
the  rest  of  mankind,    l^o  i^^t^tv^  viUo  thinks  at  all,  can 
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kyubt,  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  advise,  or  force  others  to 
)e  fc^i'^y  ^f  ^ic^'-  But  il'  there  is  a  way  uicompardbly 
none  efR-ctual  and  alluring,  by  which  peopteare  more  pow- 
■ffbllv drawn  into  wickedness;  sun*lv  that  is  more  mis- 
:hievous  and  hurtful,  and  ought  most  carefully  to  be 
ivoidcd. 

'  Of  all  t\-ranny,  none  is  so  inhuman,  ^s  where  men  use 
heir  power  over  others,  to  force  ilKm  into  wickedness* 
na^  bloody  persecutor,  who  uses  threats  and  punishments^ 
Mrisons,  nicks,  and  fires,  to  compel  the  inihuppy  suflerer 
o  make  shipwreck  of  faith,  and  give  up  truth  and  u  good 
conscience ;  the  corru|it  minister,  or  candidate,  who  bul- 
ies  the  unluippy  de]K'iidani  into  the  |x:rjurcd  vote  ;  thcse^ 
Jid  snch  like,  are  in  the  tvay  toward  being  qualified  for  be- 
iominf^  furies  and  fiends  in  the  lower  regions*  For  who 
t  to  fit  for  the  place  of  a  tormentor,  to  stjnd  among  evil 
ipfaits,  and  plunge  the  emerging  souls  deeper  in  hell- 
bmcs,  than  he,  who,  on  earth,  made  it  his  inlcmal  em- 
iloyment,  to  thrust  his  tcUow-creaturcs  into  those  ways, 
Aich  lead  down  to  the  chambers  of  destruction  ? 
'  Reader,  if  thou  liast  ever  been  the  cause  of  a  fellow* 
Tcaciire*s  guilt ;  if  thou  hast  b\  force  or  art,  betrayed  a 
rretched  soul  into  vice,  and  acted  the  part  of  an  agent  of 
Mtan ;  I  cliarge  thee  on  thy  soul,  put  not  ofi*  thy  repent- 
noe  for  an  hour.  Prevent,  if  ix)Saible|  the  final  ruin  thy 
fined  arts  tend  to  bring  u|)on  a  human  creature.  £n- 
leavour  to  o{K'n  the  e\  es,  which  thou  hast  closed ;  to 
nlighten  the  imdcrhtanding  thou  hast  bliatdcd  i  and  to 
ad  aquin  into  the  right  wa\ ,  the  t'cet  thou  h«^st  taught  to 
randcr  from  it.  If  thou  wilt  go  to  destruction,  w  hy 
[muldest  thou  drag  others  wi^h  thee  ?  If  tiiy  ambiiioa 
romjits  thee  to  ruin  thy  own  soul,  spare  tliat  of  thy  poor 
'llow^creature,  who  has  no  concern  with  thy  schemes. 
lust  thv  brother  have  a  place  in  the  iiifemul  re^^ions,  to 
et  thee  a  place  :it  court  'f  Take  back  die  damning  bribe ; 
revcm  the  perjured  vote  :  think  how  thou  wilt  bear  the 
!crnal  bowlings  of  a  spirit,  by  diy  temptations  sunk  to 
rocuverable  perdition. 

Besides  the  general  duty  of  benevolence  to  all  who  par- 
ike  of  the  same  common  nature  which  is  indispensably 
ccessary  in  the  nature  of  things  toward  the  \cry  being 
f  Mcieiv,  in  ilie  present  state,  and  for  fitting  us  for  en- 

J  f 
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tcf  ing  into  a  more  e?ctensive  society  hereafter ;  beside! 
the  general  benevolence  we  owe  to  all  our  fellow- creaturet 
it  is  e\  ident,  that  we  owe  particular  duties  to  particular 
persons,  according  to  the  relations  and  connexions  we 
have  with  them.  This  propriety  is  founded  in  the  natnie 
of  things,*  and  is  self-evident.  It  is  as  plain,  thatrerer- 
etice  to  8tli)eriors,  for  example,  is  proper,  as  that  all  the 
angles  of  a  plain  trian'^le  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.  It 
19  as  evident,  that  the  contempt  of  one  really  superior  to  us, 
wolild  be  wrong,  as  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  thtt 
twice  two  are  equal  to  fifty. 

The  first,  and  most  important  of  all  relative  social  du- 
tiesj  is.  that  which  we  owe  to  our  country.  That  we  ought 
to  study  the  interest  of  our  country,  is  plain  from  consid-  > 
ering,  that  the  love  of  our  families,  and  even  self-km^ 
cannot  be  pursued,  or  established,  on  any  rational  fbotisg^ 
but  what  will  extend  to  that  of  our  country  (for  it  is  in- 
possible  for  all  families  and  individuals  to  be  happy  in  t 
ruined  countr}')  and  from  considering,  that,  if  no  peraoa 
loved  his  country,  but  every  individual  ni'as  indifiotot 
about  its  interest^  no  country  could  subsist  ;  but  Ae 
world  must  quickly  come  to  an  end. 

The  virtue  of  patriotism  is  most  indispensable  in  per- 
sons in  high  stations,  whose  rank  gives  them  an  opporto* 
riity  of  being  of  important  service  to  the  public  interest 
These  ought  to  consider  themselves  as  general  protecton 
and  fathersy  to  whose  care  the  rest  of  mankind  are  by  Di- 
vine Providence  committed  ;  and  ought  to  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  betraying  so  awful  a  trust.  And  the  intetcst 
of  a  country  consists  briefly  in  its  bcinp;  properly  secured 
against  enemies ;:  in  its  being  governed  by  good  laws,  duly 
executed  ;  in  its  being  secured  in  its  liberties,  civil  and- 
religious,  the  boundaries  of  which  last  cannot  be  too  am^ 
pie,  though  the  former  may  easily  be  extended  to  licsen- 
tiousncss,  as  is  at  present  most  flagrantly  the  case  in  J&y- 
laTtd;  in  its  being  ke])t  under  such  a  police,  and  such 
regulations,  as  may  tend  to  promote  iiealth,  virtue,  public 
and  private,  and  real  religion  ;  in  a  due  encouragement  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  learning  and  arts. 
Whatever  a  nation  can  be  the  better  for  the  encouragement 
of,  or  the  worse  if  discouraged,  is  the  province  of  govcr- 

•  Sec  tVic  ttst  ^c\koiv  o^  >i\\%  vXvffd.  lioiik- 
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I  to  be  jierfcct  mastcrnt  ol',  and  to  sec  cScctuol  tttao» 

Iforc^miiif;  iitto  ext-'cutjori  even'  salutary  schcine. 

'i  Kkpcct  to  tin;  iKviliti  of  u  people,  for  cxumplr,  the 

ivwDOGt  is  not  oiUy  to  ukc  aU  poastbic  care  to 

Kiinporution  of  infcctioas  from  furcign  parts, 

S  [x-opk  have  it  not  in  their  power,  by  tlic  use 

•onie  provi^iotut  of  aiiy  kiiid,  to  hurt  tlieir  coo- 

,  to  tt]c  enfeebling  And  ei)CTvatii)g  of  tjie  nice,  an 

t  dtrxiciously  and  eiitcnsively  the  ca«r  at  present  id 

id,  bv  racans  of  loo  loH-priccd  spirituous  liquors. 

,  it  is  uDque^tioii^ly  dtc  duty  of  go^craoni  to  see 

,  that  there  be  no  fficouragcnient  given  to  idleness, 

■aachcry  ;  but  diat,  oo  dte  contrary,  all  vices  hurt- 

t  society  be  liable  to  every  kind  oftliscouragemcnt. 

t  tlHTe  be  somi:tliing  fouad  for  ever)- creature  to  do,- 

tbmn  any  mca&ure  of  health  or  strength,  (hat  ail  excuse 

VidicaciA  may  be  a-movcd,  and  the  crime  oi'duing  ncrdi- 

iw  be  «errrcly  punishable.     Tluit  lewdness  aiid  pro&titu- 

'  ft^K  M  least  driven  from  uppi:ariit^  in  public  without 

atratnt,  to  the  corrupiin^  of  the  youdi  of  a  lu. 

(imirnage,  the  main  }>ii])port  of  states,  lie  in  the 

1  manner  encouraged,  and  cclibjcy,  after  ma- 

:  of  the  worst  offences  ;^ainst  our  country) 

very  inconvenience  and  burden.     That  all 

e  encouragement  be  j^ivcu  to  every  person  wlio  en- 

or  adoni&  his  countri"  by   any  ^■aluablc  di-sco\cnr, 

r.obic  production,  in  arts,  or  sciences,  and  paniculariy 

,  Uiott,  wltosc  iitccir}-  laboun  tend  to  tlic  advancement 

iic  vtd  private  virtue,  and  religion.    Whatever  tends 

icrcascof  luxury  and  extravagance,  ou^ht  to  be 

vscvcrc  restraints,  and  heavy  taixes ;  a£  in  genend 

ouj^ttufullonthelukunt'atKlsuperfluityof  life, 

%}ti1e  iiKlusirA'  and  frugnliiy  escape  free. 

^To  understand  thorout^hly  all  these  particulars,  and  (o 

tavour  to  promote  and  improve  them,  is  the  proper 

t  of  perMin^  of  nuik  and  vvciglil  Jn  a  nation.     And 

rcr  makes  no  other  advanta^  of  a  hit^li  sUliun,  ttiaa 

[under  his  country  to  Kf' ^i^)'  *"*  avarice,  to  miac  him- 

'  and  his  crealurvs  to  affluence,  or  to  indulRc  scttsual. 

.  is  unH-onhy  of  die  honoundjlc  niik  he  hold^;  la  a 

fius  betrayer  of  his  sacred  trust;  and  instead  of 
deserves  tbc  coutcmpt  of  lU  meu  of  viitue  snd 
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public  spirit*  For  the  true  dignity  of  high  life  connsti 
in  a  superior  elevation  of  mind ;  more  extensive  improve- 
ments in  knowledge ;  a  greater  contempt  of  whatever  is 
unworthy ;  a  more  enlarged  benevolence  to  mankind;  a 
more  uncorrupted  integrity :  and  a  more  sublime  way  of 
thinking,  speaking,  and  actuig,  than  is  to  be  seen  in  other 
men.  Whoever  is  not  in  these  respects  superior  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  may  be  richer,  but  can  witli  no  propnetr 
of  speech  \yc  said  to  be  greater,  than  others.  For  it  is  not 
the  dress,  the  station,  or  the  fortune,  but  the  mindy  that 
is  the  man.  Therefore  a  little  mind  makes  a  mean  man ; 
a  great  mind  a  great  man. 

Though  it  is  chiefly  by  the  great,  that  the  interest  of  a 
nation  is  to  be  consulted  and  supported,  it  is  certain,  that 
ever)-  person  has  it  in  his  power  to  serve  his  country  less 
or  more.  Whoever  plants  a  tree,  incloses  a  field,  builds 
a  house,  is  the  cause  of  a  child's  being  brought  into  the 
world,  and  educated  for  becoming  a  valuable  member  of 
society ;  whoever,  in  short,  fills  a  useful  place  in  life,  serves 
his  country  more  than  five  hundred  of  those  idle  recluses, 
and  holy  drones,  with  which  popish  countries  swarm. 
EspeciLiUv,  men  of  abilities,  in  the  most  private  stations, 
are  capable  of  serving  their  country,  if  not  by  action  yet 
by  suggesting  useful  hints  to  those,  whose  stations  'give 
them  an  opportunit}  of  action;  and  of  improving,  by  Uicir 
.convcrsiition  and  writings,  the  minds  and  manners  of  their 
countrymen. 

IMie  true  love  of  our  country  will  show  itself  in  ourpit- 
ferring  the  public  to  our  own  private  interest,  wherever 
they  come  in  competition.  In  a  conscientious  obedience 
to  the  laws,  though  to  our  own  particular  dis;id vantage.  In 
a  proper  re  vercnce  to  our  governors,  especially  the  supreme; 
even  in  cases  where  we  do  not  see  enough  (as  how  should 
persons  in  private  stations?)  to  be  able  to  explain  to  our- 
selves, or  others,  the  wiselom  of  uU  their  measures. 

It  is  with  a  thorough  concern,  I  cannot  help  remarking 

here,  that  the  ver>'  contrarv  of  all  this  seems  to  be  theruk^ 

•  •  • 

by  which  the  people  of  England  conduct  themselves  m 

the  present  age.     Is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  virtue  of 

public  spirit  is  become  little  else  than  a  subject  of  ridicule? 

'  That  venality  has  poisoned  all  nmks,  from  the  bribed  voter 

id.  a  country  borough,  upwards  to  the  candidate  for  aplnc^ 
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P[reat  assembly  of  the  nution;  The  enormous  ex- 
tx'stowcd,  ai>d  horriblv  poijury  commrtcd,  iii  car- 
lccu(^ns> ;  with  the  numerous  controverted  election 
ire  from  time  to  lime  the  subject  of  e^uminalion 
he  houac ;  and  the  variet)  ol  regulatioub  found  ne- 
to  Ix:  made  fur  restraining  bribery  aiid  corruption 
1  the  most  eflfcctual  regulation,  I  mean,  of  voting 
4st*s  by  ballot,  which  the  wist  states  of  antiquity 
ueecssuiy,  has  not  been  tried)  all  this  shows  too 
l\ ,  to  what  a  fatal  extent  this  ruinous  and  destruc- 
ichief  n aches.  Nor  is  there  uny  hope  of  an  effect- 
t;  for  tJK  ^\il,  while  such  a  pernicious  maxim  in 
as  the  following  is  lurid,  I  liad  almost  said,  estab- 
That  it  is  lawful  to  bribe  for  the  good  ot  the  nation, 
■  \ery  impro|Krly  s^xrak)  in  order  to  be  on  even 
kith  ihe  en<  niies  of  the  nation.  Tlu-  Jacobite,  or 
irt\  (.>uy  iuir  politician^)  will  get  themselves  elected 
'liaincut  by  bribery ;  ^^  hy  must  not  the  gentlemen 
lutiun-pi  inciplcs  eiideavour  to  defeat  them  b}  the 
eans?  To  expose  this  tjtal  doctrine,  which  is  some- 
efended  In  vcr}  \^  elUmeaniiig  men,  let  it  be  con* 
I  first,  that  Jocoljiri  Mn,  or  Tor}  ism,  in  tlie  south- 
t  of  the  nutio:!,  i:>  in  f.ict  little  more  than  another 
>r  the  party  \^  ho  an*  out,  and  would  be  in.  There 
men  ol  the  k:.^<  stiiy  ,  uiid  l.now  U  d};i  of  the  world, 
siile  the  Ilij^liLinds  of  Scotland^  \^  ho  do  in  sober 
wish  to  see  a  papist  on  tlu  Bntish  'hrone.  Slaver}", 
d  religious,  will  woi  go  down  with  hose  who  !u*ve 
ijoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty.  And  if  Jacobiiism 
ryism  be  little  more  than  a  bugbear ;  and  the  virttic 
ople,  the  only  sure  foundation  of  govenmient  and 
1  happiness,  is  to  be  corrupted  and  ruined  by  a  con- 
between  two  sets  of  men,  either  oi  which  might 
kely  to  pursue  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  the  other, 
lin  that  both  sides  are  guilty  ;  the  pretended  Wliigs, 
i:  in,  and  the  pretended  Tories,  who  are  out;  it 
:qually  contran'  to  virtue,  and  to  tlic  laws  of  the 
>  bribe  for  one  side  as  for  another.  But  s\ipposing 
c  to  be  exactly  as  first  put,  and  tliat  all,  who  pre- 
be  disaflected,  were  realh  so  in  their  hearts ;  and 
:ir  inclination,  and  their  |)ower,  to  subvert  the  con- 
'U,  were  much  greater  Uian  they  are ;  it  is  evident. 
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that  to  dq  a  positive  evil,  that  an  uncertain  good  may  conci 
is  directly  contrary  both  to  reason  and  religion.     For  the 
real  friends  of  liberty  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  our  coun* 
tryj  by  bribery  and  corruption,  is  directly  iniquitous  and 
impious.     For,  to  proceed  in  that  manner  is  to  confound 
the  immutable  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  to  thronrdoini 
the  sacred  barriers,  established  by  Divine  authority  fa 
guarding  the  a\^ful  laws  of  virtue  from  violation,  wiiich 
are  to  be  held  in  the  utmost  reverence,  and  on  no  aooouBt 
to  be  broke  through,  if  not  only  a  kingdom  should  $juier 
a  revolution ;  but  if  the  solar  svstcrn,  or  whole  visibk  uni- 
verse,  were  to  go  to  wreck.     For  one  act  of  pequry,  or 
other  gross  deviation  from  virtue,  is  more  opposite  to  tbe 
Divine  Nature,  and  economy  of  the  world,  tlian  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  thoiir;;ind  suns,  with  tlie  destruction  of  all  ibdt 
planets.     BiU  !)(.sldes  all  this,  what  can  be  more  absuflf, 
thun  to  talk  ol  supporting  a  state  by  vice,  the  yen*  meani 
which  have  pr(y.<  d  the  ruin  of  all  the  states  that  evcrlme 
sunk ;  and  \v  v  ::out  which  no  state  could  be  brought  to  rain? ' 
Alas,  d(X's  it  I>ecome  such  poor  short-sighted  creaturcsai 
we  are,  to  project  schenies  for  ourselves,  to  viobH!  the 
eternal  laws  of  virtue,  in  order,  forsooth  to  put  it  in  the  pov- 
cr  of  Divine  Pio\  ideiine  to  do  what  it  could  not  without 
our  asbidtancc  ?  Can  any  politician  think  tliat  promoting 
bril)cry  or  pcrjiir}  are  likely  to  gain  us  the  Divine  ProleC' 
tion?  or  thai  the  kinijdom  can  stand  independent  of  die 
Divine  Protection?  or  that  it  can  sUmd  without  virtue^ 
These  are  dcploriible  expedients.     Like  opiates  in  an  acute 
distemper  they  lull  things  into  peace  for  a  short  time,  vhik 
they  slowly,  but  surely,  wear  out  the  strength  and  vitib 

of  the  constituiion. O  virtue  !  O  my  country! 

Is  it  not  also  notorious,  that  the  bulk  of  our  fawii 
through  the  criminal  negligence,  or  timidity,  of  those,  io 
whose  hands  the  executive  power  is  lodged,  and  throiiri^ 
the  licentiousness  of  the  people,  who  seems  to  think tf 
the  privilege  of  free-born  ^;/»-/f^//;;7m  to  break  their  own 
laws,  are,  instead  of  a  neccssarv  restraint,  become  a  mcie 
buglxar  ?  Above  all  things,  the  law-makers  arc  some- 
times law-breakers,  is  a  shocking  accusation  to  be  hid 
against  persons  in  eminent  stations.  That  the  same  per- 
sons in  their  legislative  capacity  should  concur  to  Ac 
making-  of  reguUiions  tot  \l\^  suppression  of  the  destrnc-^ 
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tive  practices  of  stnu^lin^,  gaining,  unduly  influencing 
elections  and  the  like,  and  m  their  private  capacity  should 
be  the  promoters  of  those  ruinous  vices;  i»  doing  what 
they  can  to  turn  government  into  a  farce,  and  reduce  a 
nation  to  a  state  of  anarchy. 

Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  by  means  of  the  madness  and 

insolence  of  party,  suchadrgrce  of  arrogant  and  seditious 

Tirulenceis  worked  up  in  the  spirits  of  the  people,  that  the 

'  lowest  of  the  mob  thinks  himself  wise  enough  to  take  to 

'  task  the  governors  of  the  state,  and  assumes  the  liberty, 

over  his  cups,  to  rail  at  the  legislators  of  his  country ;  by 

which  means,  the  best  constitutioncd  kingdom  upon  earth 

4eem&  hastening  to  a  state  of  confusion;  while  the  people's 

reverence  for  lawful  authoritv,  wherebv  obedience  sub- 

sistSj  is  destroyed,  the  measures  of  government  are  embar- 

rassed;  and  our  governors  discouraged  from  attempting 

to  alter,  or  new-model  any  thing,  that  may  be  amiss  ;  since 

sothing  can  be  done  without  clamour  and  disturbance, 

and  laws,  when  enacted,  are,  through  the  pcrverseness  of 

the  people,  of  very  little  efficacy. 

These  /ire  not  the  effects  of  the  love  of  our  country. 
Nor  the  infamous  practice  of  smuggling,  and  other  mean 
arts,  by  which  the  laws  for  raising  a  revenue  for  defraying 
the  necessar}^  expenses  of  government,  are  evaded.  Yet 
it  is  notorious,  that  the  avowed  principle  of  numbers  of 
persons  in  trade,  is.  That  all  is  well  got,  that  is  got  by  cheat- 
ing the  king,  as  they  absurdly  talk.  For  defrauding  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  is  in  effect  defrauding  the  people,  who  pay  it, 
and  making  it  necessary  for  the  government  to  lay  additional 
taxes,  and  to  clog  and  incumber  trade  and  industry,  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  the  depredations 
of  a  set  of  lawless  people,  the  plague  and  ruin  of  fair  tra- 
ders. It  is  amazing,  that  rational  creatures  can  contrive 
so  effectually  to  blind  tlieir  reason,  and  stupify  their  con* 
science,  as  to  bring  themselves  to  argue,  that  though  it  i» 
confessedly  unjustifiable  and  wicked  in  a  son  to  disol^y 
liis  parent,  yet  there  is  no  harm  in  disobeying  diat  author. 
ity ,  which  is  higher  than  the  parent;^!,  I  mean,  that  of  the 
law  of  the  lund  :  that,  though  it  is  wrong  to  chc-at  or  lie, 
there  is  no  liarm  in  taking  a  false  oath  at  the  custom-house^ 
bv  which  the  guilt  of  prejury  is  incurred;  the  revenue, 
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or  more  properly  the  nation,  robbed ;  and  the  fefir  ismf 

injurtd. 

People  may  deceive  ihcmsclves  as  they  please:  Bif 
there  is  hardly  anj  worse  sjrecics  of  vice,  thi.n  disobedi- 
ence and  insolence  lo  supnmc  lawful  authoriry.  Krtr 
will  iiny  person  be  fit  for  a  ftnnn-  state  of  peace,  regularily, 
and  perfect  obedience  to  the  universal  Governor  (uiifaout 
which  there  can  Ix  no  happiness)  who  has  in  thisiime 
habituated  himself  to  lawless  opposition  and  contempt  of 
government. 

To  raise  an  opposition  or  rebellion  in  a  country  against 
the  supreme  au;hority,  except  upon  most  powerftil  cmws 
and  motives,  is  a  crirnc  of  as  horrid  and  complicated  a  kind, 
as  any  to  which  human  wickedness  is  capble  of  proered- 
ing.  For  the  consequences  of  a  {General  disturbance  ml 
state,  are  the  perpetration  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity. '  Aad 
where  bodreiidful  a  consequence  is  foreseen,  it  is  evtricflt, 
nothing  less  than  the  prevention  of  a  total  subrersidDHf 
rights  and  privileges,  civil  and  religious,  of  which thote 
is  much  the  most  important,  is  a  sufficient  plea  forditftmb- 
ing  the  general  peace.  •  •  * 

This  was  confessedly  the  case  at  the  revolution  in 
1688.  But  those  men,  who  delight  in  misrepresenting'a 
government,  and  making  it  odious  and  vile  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  and  do  all  they  can  to  thwart  and  embimss 
its  measures,  merely  because  themselves  have  no  shofe 
in  the  emoluments  of  place  and  power,  are  (he  pectslflf 
societv. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  a  nation,  and  of  libcMr 
in  general,  is  that  of  our  unhappy  divisions  and  pertitaiD 
religion  and  politics.  As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  subject  of 
too  serious  and  important  a  nature  to  be  made  a  radc 
badge  of  faction,  or  a  bone  of  contention.  The  design: Af 
religion  is  to  improve  ar.d  diji^nify  our  natures,  to  contti 
our  errors  in  judgment  and  to  regulate  our  lives.  And 
whoever  applies  it  as  a  tool  of  state,  as  an  artifice  for  agKnin- 
dizing  himself  or  b.is  friends,  and  a  cloak  to  conceal  tin 
secular  views,  is  guilty  of  prostituting  the  most  snored 
tiling  in  the  worM  lo  the  vilest  uses.  As  for  political  par- 
ties, it  is  notorious,  that  those  who  assume  to  themsclvcsdic 
most  splendid  titles  of  being  on  the  [witrioi  side,  orcoun* 
tij'-intcrest,  aiid  agvAwSkX  xYvc  covxn,  vscss^  ^Jw:vs  c.'w\t  Is^  gencr- 
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JHy  make  a  cisrmoiir  for  pretended  liberty,  ftnd  the  good  of 
their  country,  only  to  have  their  mouths  stopptd  with  a 
place  or  a  pension ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
Stand  op  in  defence  of  all  the  measures  of  those  in  power, 
ivithout  distinction,  only  do  so  with  a  view  to  get,  or  to 
keep  some  emolument.  As  it  is  inconceivable  that  either 
one  or  the  other  party  should  be  constantly  in  the  right, 
or  invariably  in  the  wrong,  you  may  conclude,  that  who- 
ever inclines  universally  for  or  against  either  side,  with, 
out  ever  altering  his  opinion,  is  either  a  man  of  ver>'  mean 
stbilities,  or  has  some  indirect  scheme  in  view.  The  trim- 
mer, who  gives  his  vote  sometimes  with  one  side,  some* 
times  with  the  other,  according  to  the  view  he  has  of  the 
consequences,  is  tlie  only  man  of  integrity.  And  I  can- 
tiot  help  advising  my  readers  to  look  upon  all  parries, 
and  all  who  make  either  religion  or  politicks  a  pany-afluir, 
in  the  same  light,  and  to  keep  cleiu*  of  all  sides  alike ; 
making  it  their  business  to  consult  the  real  good  of  their 
country,  and  the  real  welfare  of  their  souls,  without  any 
eye  to  the  sordid  gains  of  corruption,  or  any  desire  to  fight 
the  battles  of  either  party. 

To  conclude,  our  duty  to  our  country  comprehends  all 
the  relative  duties;  and  we  are  to  sacrifice  private  interest, 
femily,  and  life  itself  to  it,  when  called  upon :  and  are  to 
obey  its  laws  in  all  cases,  where  they  do  not  clash  with 
the  only  superior  authority  in  the  universe,  I  mean  the 
Divine. 

Next  under  the  authority  of  national  government  is  the 
parental.  The  propriety  and  necessity  of  submission  to 
parents  appears  from  considering,  that  it  is  evidently 
necessary,  that  some  person,  or  persons,  should  undertake 
the  care  of  children  in  the  helpless  time  of  life ;  and  that 
nbne  are  so  proper  as  the  parents.  In  consequence  of  this, 
it  is  necessar)  that  chil^n,  before  they  come  to  the  use 
of  reason,  be  governed  by  authority,  and  there  is  none  so 
natural  as  that  of  parents ;  it  is  therefore  their  part  to  return 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  love,  gratitude^  reverence,  and 
obedience  to  those  who  have  taken  care  of  them,  when  no 
one  else  would  undertake  that  office.  And  it  being  once 
made  the  iq^pointed  course  and  order  of  things,  the  law  of 
filial  duty  is  not  to  be  broke  through  by  the  children  oi) 
account  of  a  fiulure  in  the  parents  in  diachai^ng  thi^ 
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duty ;  nor^  contrary  wise,  are  parents  to  give  up  the  cm 
of  their  children,  though  they  should  turn  out  untowardlf . 
Obedience  to  parents  extends  to  all  things  that  ace  coiif 
si  stent  witii  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  of  God,  boi 
which  authorities  are  superior  to  that  of  parents.      .     . 

The  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  is  briefly  to  tale 
care  that  proper  provision  be  made  for  their  bodily  jiitpr* 
est,  by  food,  clotliing,  and  education ;  and  more  especiiill]^ 
for  that  of  their  minds,  b^  forming  diem,  from  the  esdkft 
years,  to  virtue  and  religion. 

The  duty  of  spiritual  pastors  to  their  people,  h  to  do 
whatever  is  in  their  power  for  the  good  of  the  souh  com« 
mitted  to  their  cliarge,  by  preaching,  catechisingi,  coun- 
selling, or  writing.  However  improper  it  may  bediou^ 
for  a  layman  to  enlarge  upon  this  relative  duty^  it  cannff^ 
be  improper  to  refer  to  one,  from  whom  xlirections  on  tluB 
head  will  come  with  unexceptionable  authority ;  I-meip 
the  apostle  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  Timothy.  The;,du^ 
of  people  to  their  pastors,  is  to  show  them  a  great  diai 
more  reverence  and  gratitude  than  is  commonly  dooeii 
Englan(L 

The  duty  of  instructors  of  youth  is  briefly  to  fil)  die 
place  of  parents  in  forming  those  consigned  to  their  cai€ 
by  tlie  parents,  to  usefulness  in  life,  and  happiness  heif* 
after.  The  duty  of  young  persons  to  their  governors  mj 
teachers  is  obedience,  and  diligence  in  endeavouring  to 
improve  themselves  while  under  their  care ;  and  gratiai4B 
and  love  to  those,  by  whose  faithful  diligence  uiey  had 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  wise  and  good  men,  Aad 
the  duty  of  gratitude  to  parents  and  teachers  on  ti^ 
account  will  be  binding  upon  those  who  have  been  the 
objects  of  their  care,  not  only  for  life,  but  to  eternity. 

The  duty  of  masters  to  servants,  is  to  pay  them  accoiij* 
ing  to  engiigement ;  to  treat  them  as  fellow-creatunesi 
though  in  an  inferior  station ;  and  to  take  care,  diat  thejf 
have  opportunities  of  knowing  their  duty  and  meansiof 
/happiness.  That  of  servants  to  masters  is  fuithfuluessi 
diligence,  and  obedience  in  all  lawful  cases.  .  .,. 

The  duty  of  husbands  to  wives,  is  the  tcnderest  lovft 

and  warmest  desire  of  their  happiness  in  life,  and  to  tjtcTr 

nity.     That  of  wives  to  husbands,  besides  reciprocal  love, 

tSikcs  in  obedience  in  all  V<iN\^vA  \!v\vw^.    This  arises  from 
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I'-'f'rrnioii  of  the  priority  of  creation,  and  superior 

lit-  male  5CX,  to  whicli  Nalurc  has  [fivcn  iV' 

i),tJi  of  mind  and  body,  and  therefore  filled 

horily.     Bin  lis,  on  one  Kind,  it  is  iiot  Oic  part 

iff  lo  contest  ilie  luitlioriiy  of  htr  hubbaiidi  so 

i>f  a  jjond  husband  to  stand  up  for  the  privi- 

-so:,  while  be  shows  Hiilc  of  the  tenderness 

1  is  due  lo  the  weaker.     This  is,  in  short,  a  siring 

be  louchcd  ;  for  it  always  uitroduccs  discord,  and 

the  matrimonial  liarmotiy. 

the  fidfilling  of  the  whole  duty  mutually  owing 

ral  rcblion*,  as  brodiers,  sisters,  :ind  the  like. 

persons  may  citsily  know  whether  the\-  do  ihejr 

one  another,  by  considering  how  people  lx:liavc  to 

ey  really  love.  ' 

pflricndship,  of  which  I  have  ircitcd  in  the  first  book, 

Ics art  mutual  Inve,  fidelity,  bccrccy,  andadesircof 

tiilK one imolhcr's  happiness  both  sniritual  andu-m- 

■  "Vinue  i^the  only  foundation  of  iricndship.     The 

c  of  the  wicked  is  ralhcr  to  Ik-  called  a  combina- 

r  conspiracy  acainsl  mankind,  than  friendsliSn. 

"  '"'jty  of  ihe  rich  to  the  poor,  is  feeding  the  nun|^-, 

•  naked,  visiiinp  the  sick,  and  in  general  sup- 

c  WBnts  of  the  necessitous.     Those  to  whom  die 

twidtncc  lias  been  dislingnishingly  bountiful,  arc 

T  themstb'cs  us  stewards  of  the  good  gifts  of 

hirh  they  are  not  to  lavish  away  upon  their  own 

pint    liisls,    but' to  distribute  to  their  distressed 

Nor  ougiit  tbej-  to  tbink  of  ihU  as  an  act  of  gen- 

,  or  almost  of  suptrtrogali/in,  as  many  seem,  by 

IftBtcntilious  way  of  giving  charity,  to  do.     It  is  not 

Vy  may  do,  or  Iti  alone.     It  is  not  to  be  carried  lo 

■ngth  tbrv  please,  and  no  farther.     They  arc  ex- 

to  gh'e  all  they  can  give,  and  then  to  think  they 

^^r.r  onlv  whiit  they  ought.    Since  lodo  less  if"*-' 

lake  our  Sat  iour's  own  word  for  it,  is  a  ncglt-xl  \whicli 

'iiidc  fnmi  future  bliss.     There  is  indeed  ijTcal 

be  used,  that  a  judicious  choice  of  objects 

le,  and  that  the  charity  given  may  not  prove 

,  intend  of  an  advantage.     If  what  is 

ssiippon  in  idleness  and  debouchcrj-,  it 

■  be  witW)cW,    Care  is  also  lo  he    * 
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charity  be  not  giyen  for  fashian,  ostentation,  or  anjr  ollKr. 
view,  but  obedience  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  our  Sdf 
low-creatures.  In  as  far  as  any  other  consideration  l«i| 
influence,  in  so  far  the  real  excellence  of  such  good  wockl: 
is  lessened  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  searches  the  heart.  : 

The  duty  of  the  poor,  is  gratitude  to  their  benefactoh; 
and  industry,  in  endeavouring  as  much  as  they   caa to; 
lighten  the  burden  of  their  own  support  to  those  whoflon?  • 
tribute  to  it. 

Propriety  and  rectitude  require,  that  the  learned  and' 
wise  use  their  endeavours  to  instruct  and  advise  the  igDO* ' 
rant  and  unthinking.     And  in  general,  that  every  ppno^i 
employ  his  peculiar  talent  or  advantage  for  the  mmt  ex- 
*  tensive  useiuiness.     It  is  with  this  view  that  such  remaikt 
able  diiferences  are  made  in  the  gifts  of  mind  and  foiitiv^ ' 
which,  different  persons  share.     These  are  parts  €$  tbeii 
tespective  trials;  and  they  will  be  judged  acconSqg' ta* 
the  use  they  have  made  of  them. 

Our  duty  to  benefactors  is  evidently  love  and  gratibid^' 
£ven  to  enemies  we  owe,  according  to  the  Christiaalair^ ' 
of  which  afterwards,  forgiveness  and  intercession  .idd| ' 
Heaven  for  them ;  which  also  wc  are  obliged  to  forallaor< 
fcllow-creatures.  .    :  i 

The  rectitude  or  propriety  of  these  several  obliiga|tiaa|'' 
being  self-evident,  it  would  be  only  wasting  time  tolikf 
thepains  to  establish  it  by  arguments. 

The  infinitely  wise  Governor  of  the  universe  has  pbt 
ced  us  in  tl^is  state,  and  engaged  us  in  such  a  vaiieqr  tf 
connexions  with,  and  relations  to  one  another,  on  purpom  • 
to  habituate  us  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  love  of  obedieaflt= 
and  regularity.      The  more  duties  we  have  to  do  in  00  • 
present  state  of  discipline,  the  more  occasion  we  have  te 
watchfulqess  and  diligence,  and  a  due  exertion  of  evcqF ' 
noble  pqwer  of  the  mind.     And  the  more  practice  «f  ^ 
have  of  esierting  our  powers,  the  stronger  they  must  fpromi 
and  ihe  more  we  practice  obedience,  the  more  txMlMf^' 
and  obedient  we  must  naturally  become ;  and  to  be  ohor  ^ 
dient  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  is  the  wxtf^ 
perfection  of  every  created  nature.     Again,  the  vamm  • 
connexions  among  mankind,  and  the  different  duties  jp- 
sultinp^  from  them,  naturally  tend  to  work  in  us  a  settled 
and  extpn^rivc  benevolence  for  our  fellow«being8,  and  tQ 
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habituate  us  to  think  and  act  with  tenderness,  forbeanince, 
and  afftxtion  toward  them.  And  it  is  evident  (hat  this  bub- 
lime  and  godlike  disposition  cannot  be  too  much  cuhivat 
ted.  We  can  never  be  in  a  state,  in  iji  hich  it  will  not  hf 
for  our  advantage,  and  for  the  advantage  of  uU  the  o^her 
beings  with  whom  we  may  be  connected,  that  we  be  dis- 
posed to  extensive  and  unbounded  benevolence  for  one 
another.  It  is  obvious,  tliat  a  happy  societ\\  in  uhicl) 
hatred  and  ill-will  should  universally  prevail,  is  an  incon^ 
ceivable  and  contradictor}*  idea.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  states  we  may  be  hereafter  designed  for,  it  i« 
evident  we  shall  be  the  fitter  for  them,  for  having  cuhivat 
ted  in  our  minds  an  extensive  universal  love  of  all  other 
beings.  But  if  we  suppose,  what  seems  agreeable  to 
Scripture  views,  as  well  as  to  reason,  that  those  who  shall 
be  found  worthy  of  a  future  life,  are  to  be  raised  to  sta- 
tions^  not  of  indolence  and  inactivity,  but  of  extensive 
usefulness  in  the  creation,  such  as  we  suppose  to  be  filled 
at  present  by  angels,  I  mean  of  guardians  and  governor^ 
over  beings  of  lower  ranks,  during  their  state  of  trial  and 
discipline  ;  if  this  be  a  reasonable  supposition,  it  is  plain, 
that  the  sublime  virtue  of  benevolence  cannot  be  carried 
too  far.  And  this  sets  forth  the  Divine  Wisdom  in 
placing  us  in  a  state  in  which  we  have  such  opportuni- 
ties  of  being  habituated  to  a  disposition  so  useful  and  ne<» 
pessary  for  all  orders  of  rational  beings  throughout  all  pe- 
riods of  tlieir  existence. 

It  will  be  the  reader's  wisdom  here  carefully  to  exaia- 
ine  his  conduct,  that  he  may  know  whether  he  acts  the 
part  of  a  valuable  and  useful  member  of  society.  If  h^ 
has  wrought  into  his  soul  a  kind,  a  generous,  and  exten- 
sive benevolence  toward  all  his  iellow-creatures,  whether 
ill  high  or  low  stations,  wliether  rich  or  poor,  whether  for- 
eigners or  countrymen,  whether  of  his  own  religion  or 
any  other,  learned  or  unlearned,  virtuous  or  vicious,  friends 
or  enemies ;  if  he  finds  it  recommendation  enough  to  his 
regard  or  affection  that  ivis  a  fellow-creature  who  wants 
his  assistance,  a  being  produced  by  the  same  Almighty 
hand  which  created  himself;  if  he  earnestly  wishes,  and 
is  at  all  times  ready  to  promote  the  good  of  his  fellow, 
creatures  by  all  means  in  his  power,  by  his  riches,  his  ad- 
vice,  his  imerestj  his  labour,  at  ^ny  time,  seasonable  or 
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unseasonable,  ink  way  agreeable  to  his  own  parrictilarled- 
per  and  inclination,  or  in  a  manner  that  may  be  less  sdib 
able  to  it ;  if  he  finds  himself  ready  with  the  open  arnlii  tf 
forgiveness  to  receive  his  enemy,  the  moment  he  ai 
disposed  to  repentance  and  reconciliation ;  if  he  finm  thit 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  do  ?ood  to  those  wbahiM 
injured  him,  though  his  goodness  should  never  be  koioMl; 
if  he  finds  that  be  is  in  no  part  of  his  private  dev6Hbdi 
more  zealous  than  when  he  prays  from  his  heart  to  Rha 
who  seturches  all  hearts,  that  his  enemy  may  be  pardgded^ 
^formed,  and  made  as  happy  hereafter  as  himself ;  if  h^ 
finds  that  one  disappoii)tment  or  abuse  of  his  goodiuiss,  or 
ten  such  discouragements,  do  not  cool  his  ardour  for  the 
good  of  mankind ;  that  he  does  not  immediately  fall  out  of 
conceit  with  a  public-spirited  design,  because  of  its  £&• 
culties  or  uncertainty  of  success,  but  that  he  can  stand  die 
taillery  of  those  narrow  souls,  who  cannot  rise  to  his  pitch 
of  disinterested  benevolence ;  and  that,  though  he  gMVoa 
resolutely,  and  without  wearying  in  well-doing,  h^'dbi^ 
not  do  it  from  pride  or  self-sufficiency,  but  from  rep^iidP 
meant  goodness  of  heart  and  design ;  if  he  does  not  rifitiMt/ 
for  excuses,  but  considers  himself  as  obliged  to  Ite^MrM 
endeavouring  to  gain  some  kind  and  beneficial  end,  1K^- 
out  regard  to  its  being  more  or  less  directly  in  his  wtffi* 
more  or  less  promising  of  success,  if  it  is  the  best  hit  tm 
do  at  the  time,  and  if  no  one  else  will  do  it  better,  or  ta^ 
{;agc  in  it  all ;  and  that  after  all  he  considers  himself  as  iir 
unprofitable  servant,  as  having  done  still  enly  his  indb- 
pensable  duty  ;  if  the  reader  finds  this  to  be  the  tun  of 
his  mind,  he  may  conclude  that  he  is  not  far  from  dist 
perfection  oi  benevolence,  which  the  Divine  rectitude  aM 
law  require,  and  which  is  necessary  to  fit  every  hdiiM 
mind  for  being  a  member  of  an  universal  society  hereafter* 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds,  that  he  is  wholly  wnpt  up" 
in  himself;  that  he  thinks  with  no  relish  of  the  happihttl- 
of  anv  one  else;  that  ^lis  utmost  benevolence  ex  tends  W 
wider  than  the  circle  of  his  own  family,  friends,  or  piutf  • 
that  all  he  wants  is  to  enrich  himself  and  his  relatioitf  V 
that  he  cannot  look  with  any  personal  tenderness  or  ctfti 
siderations  upon  a  Frenchman  or  Spaniard^  a  Jrrb  -v  i 
Papist,  or  even  a  churchman  or  dissenter,  if  he  difitSn 
from  them  in  professvoxv ;  \^)  ttai^^tT^  xkv^sa  ^desl  duUtQ 
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etqraof  Uiy  mind;  if,  in  a  word,  thou  dost  not  find 

)be  t)iy  meat  and  thy  drink  to  do  thy  fcllow.crt-utiire 

good,  if  iliuii  dost  not  love  thy  iicigl\lx>ur  mtli  the  same 

aEiLtioii  us  thjsclf,  be  assurtd  thou  art  not  at  present  of 

'      liiuu  of  muid,  which  the  Universal  Governor 

-<-    all  ht!i  nilionul  creatures  brought  to;  and 

ij:,T  whut  chance  thou  ha&t  for  His  favour,  whose 

t-.  ;md  tpppiriess;  whobC  love  to  all  his  crea* 

lo  draw  and  unite  them  to  himself,  and  would, 

Ik  -  :.ll  luvc  ofK'  another,  that  by  universal  love  ihcy^ 

,|x;.uiiiied  into  one  society,  under  one  iufinile  I^rd 

tvcr<»al  Father. 


SECTION  vin. 
r  Obiigaiiom  with  Herpeet  to  mtr  Creator. 

t  come  DOW  to  the  third  and  noblest  part  of  the  du^. 
iotml  beings,  which  is  al»o  their  higlicst  honour,  I, 
^  That  which  llicy  owe  to  th*  Creator,  Prcser^'cr,  and 
f  of  tlicmselves,  and  Uie  Universe.  The  first  part, 
I  of  which  is,  The  belief  of  his  exihtcnce. 
e  iduitiacl  proof  of  tlic  existc  ncc  of  God  requires  noth- 
t  be  granted,  but  only,  Tliat  bumediing  now  exi»l&; 
ji,  concession  t'orcc<i  the  mind  to  confe&t>  ttie  necessity 
c  f  in^l  Cause,  txijiting  naturally,  necessarily,  and 
>dy  upon  any  odicr ;  Himwlf  the  cause  of  all 
,  Uinuclf  the  founuin  of  being,  and  plenitude  of 

»,  proof  leaves  no  room  for  caviling:  but  eSixtually 

T  ihc  iiubllc  disputcr  from  every  possible  evasion  or 

.(fugc.     It  is  n«)t  however  »o  cai>y  for  those  who  have 

Laocustomed  to  abstract  rvasonui^,  to  ^ee  ihc  conclu- 

c  of  iu     Fw  tlK-  bulk  of  mankind,  die  fittest  argu- 

b  lor  the  being  of  God  are  tuken  from  the  stupendous 

ft  of  Matun-.     And  what  object  in  there  in  die  whole, 

)«,of  nature,  unimQUr  or  inanimate,  great  or  small, 

ninon,  which  does  not  point  lo  the  alroighir 

'il  things  *r  Not  onlj  llif>sc  which  strike  uswithi 

ft,  and  fill  our  mind-t  wiUi  their  gmiinc!«  i  n6t 

V  o|'  a  rolltitg  ocean,  a  blazing  sun,  or  tJ 

^of  licn'cii sjMrkling- niih  ita  iunumendAc  ^ 
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but  evth  itxe  ^ight  of  a  flower,  a  pile  of  grftte,  o^  ■  M^i 
tMe  of  the  dnst,  every  particle  of  matter  around  vs;.^^^ 
body,  into  trhich  his  breath  has  infused  our  lifr- ;  the  mA 
%  which  we  think  and  know;  whatever  we  .fix  duf  t^or 
thought  upon,  holds  forth  the  ever-present^ity.  Jidt«4M 
skate  or  place  must  we  be,  to  be  insensible  of  mmw  iif 
whom  Gfor  very  bein^  is  preserved  ?  Whither  mifrt  iK 
withdraw  ofirselves,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  Bhim 
dommurrications,  who  minutely  fills  every  point  of  bowA 
Itiss  space?  Is  it  possible  to  obliterate  from  our  oriocb  tb^ 
ttiooght  of  turn  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  havciwr 
being  ? 

The  first  and  fundamental  duty  of  all  rationid  bdnnts 
God,  is,  as  I  have  said.  To  believe  bis  existence.  Noir, 
though  there  is  nothing  praise- wonh)  in  believing4ie 
important  truth  upon  insufficient  grounds ;  nadil 
on  the  contrar}^  credulity  is  a  weakness  unwortkyt. 
being  endowed  with  a  capacity  of  examining  andr; 
out  troth  t  yet  there  may  be  a  great  wickedness  iniml 
for  a  person  may,  from  obstinacy  and  perversenea^  tif(t 
important  truth,  or  through  levity,  folly,  or  an  wMnGlltliPit 
to  vice,  may  avoid  the  proper  and  natural  meaiis  6f  ooBfift 
tion.  So  that  the  effect,  which  the  rational  and  olearfSi^ 
suasion  of  important  truth  might  have  had  upon  hik  dUv 
position  and  practice,  may  be  lost.  And  it  is*  greaifcf  4^ 
be  suspected,  that  multitudes  are  guilty  of  this  lastcnMl 
with  respect  to  tlie  aWful  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  GiA 
If  they  be  asked,  whether  they  believe  that  there  is  a-fM^ 
they  will  take  it  amiss  to  be  suspected  of  the  least  inelfaMfeiHi 
to  Atheism.  But  it  is  evident,  from  their  lives  andcQRM' 
sations,  that  if  they  believe  the  existence  of  God  at  iMl^it 
is  in  such  a  manner  as  is  next  to  no  belief.  They  tlM 
not  of  the  matter.  There  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  Bid 
for  any  thing  they  know  or  care.  ■ ' "' 

But  to  believe  this  important  doctrine  in  a  manMf -In* 
coming  a  rational  creature,  is  to  bear  in  mind  a  eAoriMI 
and  habitual  impression  of  an  infinitely  perfect  nattiit^i'^ 
Author  and  Fountain  of  existence,  the  wise  and  riglMMli 
Governor  of  the  universe,  who  is  every  where  pMHM^ 
beholding  all  the  actions  and  intentions  of  his  creatordii  ^ 
irhom  all  rational  beings  are  accountable,  and  upon  wUHt' 
{hvout  or  disapprobaViou  t\\e\t  t^\&  \x>  ^sSl  ti^onvitf  whdlf 
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To  think  of  the  Stiprcmc  Being  in  any  other  way 
t  this,  i^  not  believing  Hb  existence  in  a  nilionul  and 
[cut  manner. 

1  diJ  men  ivally  admit  the  rational  belief  of  a  God; 
Kv  impress  ibcir  minds  wiih  a  fixed  and  constant 
n  to  the  awftil  ihoutfht  of  their  being  under  (he  con- 
I  inspection  of  their  judge,  we  should  nut  see  ibcm 
1  in  the  m;mner  tliey  do.     For  J  ask,  How  the  bnlk 
nkind  could  behuvc  worse  than  they  do,  if  ihey  M'Cre 
!  was  no  God  ?  Wc  sec  them  ready  to  catch  ut 
f  nowarrant^tbk-gnitiliciilion  of  passion  or  appetite;  (o 
'ivcry  fnudulciit  ur  vviuked  scheme  in  cxcciiuun,  from 
"*  they  are  i^ot  restrained  either  by  human  laws,  or  by 
r  losing  the  esteem  and  conGdence  of  tlictr  fellow* 
with  the  advantages  connected  whh  it.     What 
^■tbn  do  mure,  if  there  was  no  God?  Is  there,  tuk* 
kind  upon  un  average,  one  of  an   hundred  who 
I  at  any  vicious  thought,  word  or  action,  from  tlie 
:  cotisidcration  of  its  t>cing  jKrliaps  displeasing  to 
f  Is  there  one  of  an  hundred  who  liabitually  rvgntiitcs 
^ils,   word.->,  and  actions,  by  itte  standard  of  the 
ViU,  and  \fould  rather  lose  the  favour  ami  appro- 
'"Bthc  men  on  earth,  and  all  the  angels  of  h»ivcn, 
lker*s  aloBc  ?  How  seldom  do  wc  meet  with  aa 
,  wtM>  will  not  truckle  and  temporize, 
i  compound  with  conscience,  or  even  stifle 
inees  to  gain  the  favour  of  llic  great?  Whcreaa, 
1  upon  the  prinrijile  of  a  rational  belief  of  a 
>uld  nuher  nuke  a  point  of  k'^>"K  "P  all 
kuoun  favour,  to  make  sure  of  keeping  strictly  to  tht-ir 
i  they  \voutd  take  care  always  to  be  qfi  the  sate  side, 
scrupulously  exact,  rather  than  too  free,  iii  their 
I  Hid  convemattons ;  they  woukl  labour,  if  possible, 
^  more  than  ilie  exact  duty  of  their  Htations;  and  to 
|cv«n  the  k-ast  appearance  of  c\il;  as  they  who  would 
B  ihctr  QOurt  to  a  princi-,  Uu  not  grudge  any  extraor- 
vice,  atlcndancr,  or  c^tpcnct:  for  him:  ore  cau- 
imuchassci-ming  to  h^k  toward  what  may  be 
B  to  hi»  humour  or  inclination,  or  in  the  least 
r  Mxming  to  tiivour,  those  whom  be  does  not 
^  Ditl  men  in  any  rational  and  co4isi»icni  niunnct 
btt  cxmctYCc  of  n  God,  orUiiiiWoS  Vumi&<^» 
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Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world,  under  whose  imme^at^ 
inspection  we  stand  at  all  moments,  we  should  see  thek 
conduct  corrected  and  regulated  by  that  constant  awe  add 
ftary  which  becomes  dependent,  accountable  beingSi  whoat 
minds  aie  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  preaenCcM- 
dition  andfuture  expectations.  Thekr  belief  wcxild  be  piac^ 
tica)  as  well  as  speculative.  It  would  afiect  their  heaitBi  wf 
well  as  impress  their  understandings. 

How  some  men  contrive  to  satisfy  their  own  msids  nMi 
the  subject  of  their  duty  to  God,  is  inconceivable.    One 
would  imagine  it  impossible  for  a  being,  at  all  capable  of 
thought,  to  bring  himself  to  believe,  that  though  tie  owes 
his  existence,  his  body,  his  soul,  his  reasonii^  &cidtf, 
speech  and  all  its  powers,  corporeal  and  mental ,  with  whd:- 
ever  he  enjoys  now,  or  hopes  for  hereafter,  to  an  infifiibel)^ 
perfect  and  amiable  Being,  who  has  made  him  capable  tf 
apprehending  his  perfections  and  his  absolute  power  oW 
him ;  one  would  imagine  it  impossible,  I  say,  for  a  bong 
endowed  with  a  reasoning  faculty  to  believe  all  this,  IW 
yet  think  he  owes  no  duty  at  all,  no  gratitude,  love,  or  nd' 
vice,  no  positive  adoration  or  praise  to  his  Creator,  dipr- 
cmor  and  Judge.     Yet  is  there,  even  in  this  enlightened 
age,  and  this  land  of  knowledge,  a  person  among  an  hnad- 
r«l  who  makes  conscience  of  regularly  and  habitually  per- 
forming, in  a  rational  and  devout  manner,  the  positive 
duties  of  meditation  upon  the  Divine  perfections,  in  ordcf 
to  raise  his  mind  to  an  iiilitation  of  them ;  of  addressing' 
God  by  prayer  for  the  supply  of  all  his  wants ;  or  of  piais- 
ing  him  for  the    bounties  received?    on  the  coDtiaty, 
is  there  not  too  much  reason  to  conclude,  that  by  fir 
the  greatest  })art  of  mankind  have .  not  God  in  all  their 
thoughts ;  or  if  they  have,  the  thought  of  him  produces 
no  visible  effect  ?  They  attend  the  public  worship  isdced 
from  a  sense  of  decency.     But  it  is  plain,  from  the  «n- 
cral  levity  of  behaviour,  that  their  hearts  are  not  »jt 
And  as  for  worshipping  God  daily  in  their  houses,  wiA 
their  families,  or  by  themselves  in  ther  closet^,  ibef  $(t 
no  necessity  for  it,  and  conclude,  that  whoever  lives  sobcrif 
and  is  good-natured,  though  he  habitually  neglects  m 
whole  third  part  of  his  duty,  is  likely  to  meet  with  tfi&  cfi- 
vine  approbation,  and  to  be  liappy  at  last. 
It  is  proved  above,  tbatxVi^  KwvVv^  q€  all  things  most 
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be  infinite  in  liis  essence,  and  in  all  possible  perfections,  as 
wisdom,  power,  goodness,  and  rectitude.  If  so,  it  is  cvi* 
dent,  not  only  that  he  is  the  proper  object  of  the  adinira* 
Cion,  love,  gratitude,  and  every  other  noble  affection,  of 
the  minds  of  such  low  creatures  as  mankind,  who  are 
probably  the  meanest  of  all  rational  beings;  but  that  it  is 
tbe  glory  of  the  highest  arcliangcl  in  heaven  to  adore  infin* 
itc  Pcrfcction ;  nay,  that  the  u^ole  of  tlie  revereiuie,  love, 
and  praise  of  any  conceivable  number  of  created  beings, 
ptid  by  them  through  all  eternity,  must  fail  infinitely  short 
of  what  is  justly  his  due ;  because  the  whole  of  the  trib- 
olc  of  honour  and  scn'ice,  which  all  created  beings  can 
pay,  will  be  finite ;  whereas  the  Divine  Perfections  arc  in* 
finite :  Now  every  finite  is  infinitely  deficient,  when  com- 
pared with  wl\at  is  infinite.' 

To  be  more  particular ;  the  consideration  of  the  Di- 
vine  Immensity,  or  Omnipresence,  ought  to  strike  every 
tkinking  mind  with  the  most  profound  awe  and  veneiu- 
Don,  which  ought  to  dwell  upon  it  constandy  and  habitu- 
ally, of  its  being  at  all  times  surrounded  with  the  Divinity 
which  pervades  all  matter,  and  is  the  Spirit  within  every 
^nrit,  seeing,  or  ratlicr  intimately  feeling,  every  motion  of 
every  mind  in  the  universe.  Whoever  has  just  and  hab- 
itual impressions  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence,  will  no 
more  presume  to  do  any  diing  amiss  or  even  to  think 
a  bad  iliought,  than  a  considerate  person  will  dare  to  be* 
have  rudely  in  the  royal  presence.  A  thinking  mind  con- 
siders itself  as  ut  all  times,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  public 
and  in  private,  abroad  and  at  home,  in  the  immediate  and 
intimate  presence  of  the  great  King  of  the  World,  whose 
boundless  pabcc  is  the  whole  universe.  It  will  thcRforc 
be  continually  and  habitually  on  its  guard;  and,  as  one 
who  appears  before  an  illustrious  character,  whose  favour 
he  greatly  values,  will  be  above  all  things  fearful  of  mis- 
behaving ;  so  will  the  considenitc  mind  dread  die  danger 
•f  losing  the  approbation  of  that  ever-present  Judge,  uix>n 
whom  his  fate  dc()ends,  infinitely  more  than  pain,  or  pov- 
erty, or  shame,  or  death,  and  will  cheerfully  exijose  him- 
self to  any  or  all  of  them,  rather  than  act  an  unbecoming 
part  before  that  Eye,  which  is  not  to  be  deceived.  He, 
who  thinks  how  vice,  or  even  frailty,  must  appear  befort^ 
tiktt  Bcin;^,  whose  very  nature  is  Rectitude  in  perfection. 
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and  who  knows  not  the  least  shadow  of  error,  or  deviatioiLii 
can  hi-"  think  of  voluntarily  departing  from  the  eternal  mk 
of  right,  or  allowing  himself  in  any  practice,  which  mfist 
oftcfid  Infini-e  Purity  ? 

The  consideration  of  the  eternity  or  perpetual  existence 
hereafter,  of  the  Divinity,  together  with  that  of  the  neocs- 
sar\'  immutability  of  his  nature,  suggests  to  the  pious  and 
well-disposed  mind,  the  comfortable  prospect,  that  after 
all  the  changes  and  revolutions  which  may  happen  to^kf 
to  the  kingdoms,  and  empires  of  this  world,  and  to  the 
world  itself;  after  all  the  visible  objects,  which  now  arti 
have  performed  their  courses,  and  are  vanished,  oricnew- 
ed ;  after  a  period  of  duration  long  enough  to  obliterate 
from  all  human  memor}-  the  idea  of  a  sun,  and  stars,  and 
earth ;  still  he,  who  is  now  Governor  of  the  Universe; 
will  continue  to  fill  the  Supreme  Throne,  and  to  rule  with 
boundless  and  uncontroled  sway  over  his  infinite  domin- 
ions ;  and  consequently,  that  whoever  is  so  wise  as  tn 
strive  above  all  things  to  jrain  his  favour,  may  depend  ap^' 
on  being  always  secure  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  hitppinest  ■ 
assigned  him  by  the  general  Judge,  and  that  no  changejn.; 
the  afiairs  even  of  the  whole  universe,  will  ever  remotie 
him  from  that  station  which  has  been  appointed  him.  For 
the  Universal  Governor  will .  raise  no  one  to  happiness' 
hereafter,  but  such  as  he  finds  qualified  for  it.  Nor  will 
tlie  time  ever  come,  when  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to 
keep  those  beings  happy,  v/hich  he  has  once  made  fio; 
for  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  of  hb 
kingdom  there  will  never  be  an  end.  Nor  will  the  time 
ever  come,  when  he  will  change  his  purpose  or  scheme  of 
government ;  or,  like  a  weak,  earthly  prince,  degrade  his  &• 
vourites,  or  reverse  his  laws,  or  indulge  uncertain  caprice. 

This  shows  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  a  very  proper  ob- 
ject of  the  trust  of  all  his  creatures.     Had  I  the  favour  of 
all  the  crowned  he;ids  in  the  world,  it  is  evident,  that  insD 
short  a  time  as  a  century  hence,  it  must  be  of  no  mannercf - 
value  to  me.     Death  will,  in  all  probability,  before  that  * 
short  period  be  elapsed,  remove  every  one  of  them,  and 
Tny  self  too,  into  a  state,  in  which  no  favour  will  be  of  any/ 
avail,  but  that  of  the  King  of  Kings,  upon  whom  they  mutt 
be  as  much  dependent  as  !•     But  to  trust  to  Him  who  ik 
eternal  in  his  nature,  and  unchangeable  in  his  purpose,  and 
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has  it  in  his  |>ower  to  make  and  keep  his  favourites 
.icmcilly  hiinpy,  is  building  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

Here  it  is  to  be  rememl^ercd,  that  il  is  only  a  course  of 
)bcdience  that  we  have  any  pretence  to  trust  in  God. 
Ml  confidence  in  him,  tliat  is  not  founded  in  welUdoing, 
s  vain  and  presumptuous,  and  will  in  the  end  Ix:  disap- 
lointed.  As  the  king  on  the  throne  has  power  to  raise 
lOT  person,  whom  he  may  judge  worthy  of  honour,  at  the 
^samc  time  that  it  is  vain  and  presumptuous  to  think  of  tmst- 
inf^  to  him  in  any  other  way,  than  such  as  may  be  likely  to 
^in  his  favour ;  so,  though  the  Supreme  King  of  the 
Jniversc  has  power  to  raise  any  of  his  creatures  to  incon- 
reivable  happiness,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  be- 
stow his£ivour  upon  any,  but  such  as  shall  be  found  worthy 
>f  it.  And  his  infinite  wisdom  will  eifcctually  prevent  his 
irinf^  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  characters ;  and  rend- 
m  it  impossibe  that  he  should  bestow  his  approbation 
imiss.  So  that  there  is  no  ground  of  confidence  for  any, 
Mit  those  who.  make  it  their  sincere  and  diligent  endeavour 
x>  gain  the  Divine  favour  in  the  way  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed. 

It  is  impossible  to  sun'cy,  with  a  discerning  eye,  the 
irorld  which  we  inhabit,  without  reading  the  illustrious 
^luiacters  of  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  the 
I>ivine  hand  has  inscribed  upon  it;  each  of  which  attri- 
butes suggests  to  us  a  set  of  duties,  and  therefore  deserves 
our  particular  consideration. 

To  create,  or  bring  into  existence,  one  iiarticlcof  mnt- 
ttr,  trliich  lx*f<jre  was  nothing,  who  can  say  what  power  is 
rtqiiisite  ?  The  diflirence  Ix'tween  nothing  and  a  ival  c x- 
i^tcnce  is  strictty  and  properly  infinite.  \VhicIi  seems  to 
mply  an  infinite  diilicnlty  to  l)e  surmnimted,  l)efore  okv 
uricle  of  matter  can  be  pnxUiced.  And  no  power,  in- 
trior  to  infinite,  is  equal  to  nn  infinite  difliriiliy.  Be  thut 
A  it  will,  ir  is  unquestionable,  that  to  produce  s^reat  works, 
equim  prr)porti(>nable  power.  And  if  the  w  orks  of  iku 
urc  are  notgreat,  there  is  no  greatness  conceivable.  The 
ailing  forth  a  world  into  being,  had  it  been  from  Its  cr;.*- 
tionto  remain  for  ever  at  rest,  had  been  an  eiTict  worthy 
f  Divine  power.  But  to  j^ive  a  system  so  Uuiri'  and  un- 
k'icldy,  any  deirrrc  of  motion,  much  nioR-  to  i^ive  a  mo- 
ion  ifironceixably  swift,  to  masv*s  of  matter  ineonceivably 
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bulky ;  to  accommodate  velocity  to  what  is  the  most  uii> 
fit  for  being  moved  with  velocity  ;  to  whirl  a  whole  card), 
a  globe  of  twenty -five  thousand  miles  round,  with  aB  id 
mountains  and  oceans,  at  the  rate  of  near  sixty  tbou^al 
miles  an  hour  ;  to  carry  on  such  an  amazing  motioti  fa 
many  thousandth  of  years;  to  keep  six  such  bodies  in  coiidit 
ual  motion,  in  different  planes,  and  with  different  vclodno; 
round  a  common  centre,  ^t  the  same  time  that  tea  iXfi|^ 
arc  revolving  round  tliem,  and  going  along  with  iHiaa ; 
what  amazing  power  is  requisite  to  produce  such  cfiecti.' 
How  do  we  admire  the  effects  produced  by  a  coiQbiin- 
tion  of  mechanic  powers  (which  also  act  by  Diviiic 
Power,  or  Laws  of  Nature)  in  raising  weights,  and  oTcr> 
coming  the  vis  mertis  of -matter  ?  What  should  wc  ^iiik 
of  a  machine,  constructed  by  human  hands,  by  which  St. 
Pauts  church  or  a  little  hill,  shoiild  be  transported  half  i 
mile  from  its  place,  with  ever  so  slow  a  motion?  But  the 
^eatest  mountain  is  no  more  in  comparison  with  t]ie  whole 
earth,  than  a  grain  of  sand  to  a  mountain.  Yet  the  wholt 
cumbrous  mass  of  earth  has  been  whirled  round  the  sun, 
for  these  fire  thousand  years  and  upwards,  with  a  nipiditv, 
frightful  to  think  of,  and  for  any  thing  we  know,  Miih  un- 
diminished force.  And  the  comet  in  1680-81,  DUUt, 
according  to  the  A'ewtoniart  principles,  have  moved  (ifito 
perihelion,  or  nearest  approach  to  the  sun,  at  the  ntttf 
above  a  million  of  miles  in  an  hour;  which  was  a  ffiriit 
near  twenty  times  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  earth  inn 
animal  course  !  Kow  the  swiftest  speed  of  a  horse,  ft^ 
(:%-cr  has  been  knonn,  was  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  QK 
mii;utc,  whieli  continued,  would  give  sixty  miles  In  .|B 
hour,  instead  of  more  than  a  million,  the  comet's  mptioo. 
The  swiftest  horbc,  at  full  speed,  may  move  twenty  feetil 
the  time  that  one  can  pronuunce  one,  or  sixty  feet,  wmie 
one  can  say  one,  tivo,  three.  But  to  form  some  concCB: 
lion  of  the  motion  of  the  Newtonian  comet,  kt  theiwdte 
■suppose  himself  placed  upon  such  an  eminence  as  ^ 
give  him  a  prospect  of  fifty  miles  on  each  hand  ;'  the  raw- 
ily  of  that  titmendous  body  in  the  swiftest  jMit  ofitf 
course,  was  .such  that  in  the  time  of  pronouncing  one  syl- 
labic, or  in  the  twinkiiag  of  on  eye,  it  would  fly  across  tw 
space  of  one  hundred  miles,  while  the  bwiftest  horse  wouU 
/lave  proceeded  twenty  feet.     Vet  those  enormous  hodio 
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!ie  by  the  parallax  they  give,  supposed  to  be  nearly  of  the 
H^piitude  of  our  globe  of  earth  and  ocean,  and  some  of 
Km  perhaps  larger. 

Now  their  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  in  pro- 
OffUon  to  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  moved,  and  the 
dochy  with  which  it  is  to  be  moved,  such  must  be  the 
Mr ing  force.  I^t  the  reader,  therefore,  if  he  has  any 
fan  in  calculation,  try  to  estimate  the  force  required  to 
ivench  a  furious  rapidity  to  bodies  of  such  stupendous 
lapntude ;  if  he  has  any  imagination,  let  him  fill  it  with 
lie  sublime  idea  of  Omnipotence ;  and  if  he  has  cither 
snon  or  religion,  let  him  prostrate  his  soul,  and  adore 
Qch  tremendous  and  irresistible  power. 

Nor  is  less  command  of  matter  required  to  produce  the 
Monishing  appearances  in  the  minute,  than  in  the  great 
«1d ;  to  carry  on  the  various  secretions,  circulations, 
ad  transmirtations  in  vegetation,  and  the  production, 
rowth,  and  life  of  animals ;  especially  when  th«  degree  of 
limiteness  is  such,as  it  must  be  in  an  animalcule,  of  which 
ttlfions  would  only  equal  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  sand. 
Vlmt  power  is  required  to  wing  the  rapid  light  from  its 
tmlain,  the  sun,  to  us  in  seven  or  eight  minutes,  with 
ich  swiftness,  that  in  the  instant  of  pronouncing  the  word 
pA/,  sixty  thousand  miles  are  passed  through ! 

To  a  being  possessed  of  rightful  power  over  us,  the 
mper  duty  is  cvidentally  fear,  or  awe ;  and  the  consc- 
nences  of  that  is  obedience.  If  we  consider  the  Supreme 
leing  as  possessed  of  infinite  or  boundless  power  over 
I  his  creatures,  we  must  see  the  indispensable  necessity 
rdie  most  profound  submission  to  him,  both  in  our  dis- 
nhions  and  practices.  If  we  consider  him  as  our  Crc- 
)or,  %ve  must  \ye  convinced  that  he  has  an  absolute  right  to 
I  and  to  all  our  services.  If  we  think  of  him  as  irresist- 
le,  rebellion  against  him  is  a  degree  of  madness  beyond 
(computation.  For  what  lasting  and  inconceivably  dread- 
il  punishments  may  not  such  power  inflict  upon  those  per- 
Tse  and  impenitent  beings,  who  become  the  objects  of 
%  vengeance  ?  And  what  chance  can  the  worms  of  the 
rth  have  to  deliver  themselves  out  of  the  hands  of  tht' 
Imi'^htv  ? 

There  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  fear  wc  owe  to 
od.  and  tlic  dutv  of  love.     On  the  contrarv,  love  ever 
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implies  a  fear  to  ofiend  the  person  beloved.  Aftt)il%i» 
hand,  nothing  is  so  perfectly  amiable  as  infinite  perfeclioii; 
so  neither  is  there  any  so  proper  object  of  fear,  as-hc  w|d 
is  infinitely  great  and  awful.  And  there  is  a  wide  diJBb^ 
ence  between  the  slavish  fear,  which  a  criminal  haa  fqr 
liis  judge,  or  that  which  a  miserable  subject  has:  ftM 
tyrant,  and  that  of  a  son  for  an  affectionate  father.  Of  4ll^ 
last  kind  is  the  reverence  with  which  we  ought  to  think  U 
our  Creator.  Only  we  must  take  the  utmost  caffe.Qdt^ 
entertain  any  notion  of  God,  as  of  one  capable  of  inyr  n^sak- 
ness  resembling  that  of  earthly  parents.  For  il  j^^ceitaiB^ 
that  the  Judge  of  the  world,  whose  rectitude  and.  jttHiQe 
are  absolutely  perfect  and  inviolable,  will  not,  camioi^'^ 
mislead,  by  fondness  for  his  own  creatures,  to  malqe^dy 
obdurately  wicked  happy.  For,  though  he  loves  luB.si)|H^ 
tures,  he  loves  justice  more,  and  will  not  sacrifice  hUlHP 
eternal  and  immutable  attribute  for  the  sake  of  any  am^ 
berofwor^^less  rebellious  beings  whatever.  -  „m| 

As  to  the  Divine  Wisdom  appearing  in  tlie  woilqijf 
creation,  we  are  peculiarly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  pfopjo^tri 
it.  For  we  come  into  a  world  ready  finished,  and.fttStiDilf 
inhabited ;  and  therefore  have  no  conception  of  the^fM 
mense  stretch  of  thought,  the  amazing  depth  of  invcuf 
tion  (if  we  may  so  speak)  tliat  was  necessary  to  plan  m 
universe.  Let  any  man  imaj^ine  the  state  of  things  hefiM 
thei-e  was  any  created  being,  if  ever  such  a  time  ^sm 
when  there  was  no  plan,  no  model,  or  pattern  to  propcijA 
upon  ;  when  the  very  idea  of  an  universe,  as  well  as^^ 
particular  plan  and  execution  of  it,  was  to  be  drawn,  8Q^% 
s{)eak,  out  of  the  Divine  Imagination.  LfCt  the  readqf 
su])pose  himself  to  have  been  first  produced,  and  tq  hHxn 
had  it  revealed  to  him  by  hisJCreator,  that  an  univtilfi 
was  to  be  created.  An  universe  !  What  idea  could.||^ 
have  formed  of  an  universe  ?  Had  he  been  consulted  UMH 
the  plan  of  it,  which  part  would  he  have  begun  at  f  hnof^ 
li<^huc2ijsud,  could  he  have  conceived  the  idea  of  Ikhl^ 
Before  there  was  either  sim,  stars,  or  earth,  coulgf.^ 
})uvc  fc^mcd  any  conceptipn  of  a  sun,  stars,  or  jea)rdv|» 
Could  he  liave  contrived  light  for  the  eye,  or  theieyjc^4^ 
light  ?  Could  he  have  suited  a  w  orld  to  its  inh^i]taDtji^.%  ' 
inhabitants  tu  a  world  ?  Could  he  have  fitted  bodlim«tij^ 
jpiuds,  or  miiids  tobodvc^?  ,r. 
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If  the  reader  should  not  clearly  enough  see  the  difficulty 
ef  iH^tnting  and  planning  an  universe  from  nothing,  nor 
Ibe  wondrous  foresight  and  comprehensive  wisdom,  that 
necessar}-  for  fitting  an  almost  infinite  number  of  things 
another,  rn  such  a  manner,  that  every  particular 
ilMlild  answer  its  particular  end,  and  fill  its  particular 
At  the  same  time  that  it  should  contribute  to  pro- 
various  other  designs ;  if  the  depth  of  Wisdom, 
•rUdi  has  produced  all  this,  does  not  sufficiently  appear 
U^  die  reader,  let  him  try  to  form  a  plan  of  a  new  world. 
qaitc  different  from  all  that  he  knows  of  in  the  present 
muvrrse,  in  which  none  of  our  elements,  nor  light,  nor 
■nimal  life,  nor  any  of  the  five  senses,  nor  respiration,  nor 
vegetation  shall  have  any  place.  And  when  he  has  itsed 
Ins  atmost  efforts,  and  put  his  invention  upon  the  utmost 
ttretch,  and  finds  that  he  cannot  form  a  shadow  of  one 
Agle  idea,  of  which  the  original  is  not  dmwn  from  na^ 
tmv :  then  let  him  confess  his  own  weakness,  and  adore 
Mm  iniandless  Wisdom,  which  has  produced,  out  of  its 
hiWii  infinite  fertility  of  invention,  enough  to  employ,  and 
Id  OMifeund  the  utmost  human  sagacity. 

Have  not  the  most  acute  penetration,  and  indefatigable 
indwiry  of  the  wise  and  learned  of  all  ages,  been  employ. 
M  {wnd  how  could  they  more  worthily)  in  searching  out 
Ae  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty  Maker  of  the  uni- 
Terse  f  and  have  they  yet  found  out  one  6ingle  article  to 
die  bottom  ?  Can  :ill  the  philosophers  of  modem  times, 
^riio  have  added  to  the  observations  of  the  ancients,  the 
veries  made  by  their  own  industry  and  sagacity  ;  can 
give  a  satisfying  accotmt  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Itodr  of  a  fly,  or  a  worm  ?  Can  they  tell  what  makes  two 
|luilcles  of  matter  cohere  ?  Can  they  tell  what  (he  sub- 
ittnoe  of  a  p;irticle  of  matter  is  ?  Is  the  science  of  physi- 
fliogy,  delightful  and  noble  as  it  is,  and  worthy  of  the 
ftody  of  angels,  is  it  carried  any  farther  than  a  set  of  obser. 
vations,  wonderful  indeed  and  striking,  but  as  to  real  cau- 
and  internal  natures,  altogether  in  the  dark  f  How  do 

admire,  and  justly,  the  exalted  genius  of  our  seemingly 
inpired  philosopher,  for  going  a  pitch  tx'vond  the  sagacity 
ofaH  mankind  in  discovering  the  laws,  by  which  the  vast 
anachine  of  the  world  is  governed  ?  Yet  he  modestly  owns 
ifar  cause  of  attractioji  ;aid  gravitation  to  \\e  too  Am,^  Vs 

2/ 
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his  penetration*  How  do  we  stnnd  astonished  at  theacvtc* 
ncsb  of  a  mind,  which  could  pursue  calculations  to  a  diu 
grt-e  of  subtilty  beyond  the  reach  of  by  far  the  groolal 
part  of  mankind  to  follow  him  in,  even  after  he  has  sbom 
the  way  ?  What  then  ou^^ht  we  think  of  that  Wi8ikM% 
which  in  its  meanest  productions  baiBes  the  deepest  pcnfii 
tration  of  a  capacity,  whose  acutem  ss  baffles  the  gocfd 
understanding  of  mankind  ? 

From  the  consideration  of  the  wisdom  we  trace 
natural  world,  it  is  manifest,  past  all  doubt,  thaS  tlie  ouinil 
system  (for  the  sake  of  which  that  of  nature  wti  bnxight 
into  existence)  is  under  the  same  conduct,  and  wiHheie^ 
after  appear  to  be  a  scheme  altogether  worthy  <if  Gb4 
For  either  both,  or  neither,  must  be  the  contrivance  of  Dk 
vine  Wisdom.  We  cannot  conceive  of  God  as  piltl)| 
or  bv  halves,  but  wholly,  the  Creator  and  Governor  oM 
beings,  natural  and  moral.  And  if  so,  we  may  bcassdnK 
that,  as  in  the  system  of  nature,  final  causes  are  fittoiv 
produce  their  effects,  and  every  part  of  the  machine  of  tke 
world  is  properly  adjusted  to  its  place  and  purpose^;'  #41 
the  moral,  every  rational  being  will  be  determined  10*411 
state  and  place  he  is  found  fit  for  ;  the  good  to  happiia^ 
and  the  wicked  to  punishment ;  the  highly  elevaMd^ittl 
purified  mind  to  a  high  and  eminent  stati<Hi,  and  the  W* 
nipt  and  sordid  to  shame  and  misery ;  the  soul,  iriifak 
has  perfected  its  faculties,  and  cefined  its  virtues,  fay  ittii 
tation  of  the  Divine  Perfections,  to  the  conversatioB'tf 
angels  a:«d  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  and  that  which  hH 
by  vice  debauched  and  sunk  itself  below  the  bruteSiH 
the  place  of  demons  and  fallen  spirits.  And  all  diis  filjf 
'  probably  proceed  as  much  according  to  the  original  €6tf 
stitution  of  things,  as  a  cause  produces  its  eflkctiAlkt 
natural  world;  asfire  produces  the  dissipation  of  thefNMI 
^f  combustible  substances;  as  nourishment  tends  to'dH 
support  of  animal  life ;  and  as  matter  tends  to  decajr. '  41 
that  the  only  thing  which  hinders  a  wicked  emh6dM| 
mind  from  being  now  in  torments,  maybe,  its  being  iM 
embodied,  and  not  yet  let  out  into  the  world  c^-spkUl 
where  a  new  and  dreadful  scene  will  of  course  htedW^I 
ately  open  u]X)n  it,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  diveMeA^ 
the  earthly  vehicle,  which  now  conceals  those  invifliyil 
horrors,  and  protects  it  from  its  future  tormentors.-   JiM 
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in  the  same  manner,  the  virtuous  and  exalted  mind  would 
!ie  now  in  a  state  of  happiness,  if  it  were  not  prevented 


the  commerce  of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  view  of  the 
Bviaible  world,  by  the  impenetmble  veil  of  flesh  which 
■viminds  it.  But  this  supposition  does  not  at  all  affect 
he  doctrine  of  positive  rewards  and  punishments,  nor  of 
■yraif  places  appointed  for  receiving  the  good,  and  the 
mcked,  after  the  iinul  jiidj^ment* 

If  we  find  the  mere  material  system  of  nature  to  be 
Vfoi^ght  by  a  degree  of  wisdom,  altogether  beyond  our 
BOOipfthension,  it  would  be  madness  to  suppose  that  we 
ihall  ever  have  sagacity  enough  to  bafBe  the  Divine  Scheme 
in  the  moral  government  of  the  world ;  that  we  shall  be 
ible  lo  contrive  any  way  of  escjping  from  the  punishment 
lie  may  deser\'e*  Ho.  His  counsel  will  stand ;  and  he 
Vill  do  all  his  pleasure  It  will  not  be  in  our  power  to 
ieoeive  his  penetration,  to  get  out  of  his  reach,  or  to  de* 
fapfl  ourselves  agaiubt  his  justice. 
.  To  frame  some  idea  of  the  Divine  Goodness  in  the  cre- 
Mkmi  of  the  world,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  in  im- 
l^pnttUOnto  the  ages  which  preceded  all  creation,  if  such 
theie  were,  or,  howexcr,  to  those,  \\ hich  were  prior  to 
ihe  production  of  our  world.  Let  us  then  view  the  awful 
Ma|esty  ol*  heaven,  sumiundid  with  ineffable  glor}*,  and 
onthroiied  in  absolute  perfection,  beyond  conception  bless« 
cd  in  the  consciousness  of  unbounded  plenitude.  What 
Motive  could  influence  him,  who  aln*ady  enjoyed  complete 
perfection  and  btppiness,  to  call  unsubstantial  nothuig  into 
CEistence  ?  What  could  be  the  \  iews  of  infinite  Wibdom 
ift  ^leaking  a  world  into  being  ?  No  prospect  of  any  addi* 
laoo  to  his  own  perfection  or  happiness :  for  thiit  which 
«M already  infinite,  uhat  addition  could  it  receive?  Could 
ihr  adorable  Creator  propose  to  be  more  than  infinitely 
Mrfect  and  happy  ?  it  ia»  evident,  his  sole  view  must  have 
been  to  the  happiness  of  the  creatures  he  was  to  produce* 
ilia  own  was  ever,  and  ever  must  be,  unbounded,  undi- 
■iDiahcd,  and  unclianged.  The  addition  of  happiness 
riRiefore,  whicli  was  to  be  produced,  was  to  be  bestowed 
wpon  those  who  were  not  yet  created.  Poes  then  Divine 
Goodness  extend  to  that  which  has  no  existence  ?  Dues 
Cfae  universal  Parent  tiiink  of  what  is  not?  We,  poor, 
■MTow Mills!  think  ita  mighty  atictch^bntvokncei  if 
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wc  can  bring  ourselves  to  regard  with  some  meaaufeitf 
aflfection  those  of  our  fellow-creatures,  who  stand  motf 
nearly  connected  with  us;  in  loving  whom,  we  dolkde. 
more  than  love  ourselves,  or  love  our  friends  and  relatioak 
for  our  own  sakcs.  If  there  be  a  mind  yet  more  gciieroq% 
it  may  take  in  its  country,  or  die  human  species.  Abe^ 
evolence  still  more  extensive  may  perhaps  enlarge  itsetfio 
wide,  as  to  comprehend  within  its  generous  embnee  the 
various  orders  of  being  which  form  the  universal  scak; 
descending  from  the  ilaming  seraph  to  the  humble  rqplife 
Nor  indeed  can  any  mind  sincerely  love  the  Almiglity-M»' 
ker,  and  liate,  or  despise  any  of  the  works  of  the  same 
hand,  which  formed  itself.  But  the  Divine  BenevoteaM 
IS  as  far  beyond  all  this,  as  infinitude  is  larger  thftn  lof 
limited  space.  How  peevish,  and  apt  to  take  offenotM 
every  trifling  injury,  are  narrow- hearted  mortals!  YetnUt 
are  the  insults,  our  fellow-worms  can  offer  us,  wheD4Mit 
pared  with  the  atrociousness  of  an  offence  commitleA% 
the  dust  of  the  earth  against  the  infinite  Majesty  oF^ 
universe  ?  Though  the  Omniscient  Creator  from  ctMUlf 
foresaw,  that  the  creatures  he  was  to  form,  would  pnw 
rebellious  and  disobedient ;  that  they  would  violate  *aU'Ui 
wise  and  sacred  laws,  and  insult  his  sovereign  honouf^ai 
Governor  of  tlie  world;  has  he  grudged  to  give  themexkU 
ence;  to  bestow  uponthema  temporar}'  happiness;  tomake 
his  sun  shine,  and  his  rain  descend  on  all  promiscuottsiyf 
and  put  it  in  the  power  of  all  to  attain  perfection,  happi* 
ness  and  glor}*^  ?  What  neglect  of  every  duty  and  oblige 
tion;  how  many  acts  of  fraud,  oppression,  and  crudty; 
how  many  horrid  execrations,  and  infernal  blasphenuoB, 
does  every  day  record  against  the  daring  race  of  men  arooad 
the  world?  Yet  seldom  does  the  Divine  vengeance  bicak 
loose  upon  the  impious  oiTendcrs.  Our  wicked  apcciOi 
if  there  were  no  other  lawless  order  of  creatures  in  the  mi- 
verse,  are  ever  offending.  And  yet  the  thunder  seldoki 
strikes  the  guilty  dead.  Earthquakes  and  inundatioMife 
rarely  let  loose.  A  few  cities  pui^d  by  fire,  and  a  woiM 
cleansed  by  a  deluge  once  in  six  thousand  years,  serv^foil 
to  put  unthinking  mortals  in  remembrance  that  theit  ill 
power  above  them.  So  that  every  moment  of  the  dMU 
tion  of  tlie  world  is  an  universal  witness  declaring  to  iB 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  a  language  distinctly  intelligi- 
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IbIc  to  ally  the  goodness  of  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the 
universe.  At  the  same  time  that  the  prince  of  angels  re- 
ceives from  the  immediate  communications  of  the  Divine 
€ioodness,  beatitude  past  utterance,  the  humble  peasant 
lejoices  in  his  bounty,  with  which  the  fields  arc  enrichtdy 
and  the  fair  face  of  nature  is  adorned.  Even  the  lonely 
savage  in  the  wilderness,  the  sordid  reptile  in  the  dust,  and 
the  scaly  nations,  which  people  the  unfathomable  deep,  all 
taste  of  the  bounty,  and  are  supported  by  the  unlimited 
|;oodness  of  the  Universal  Parent,  who  opens  his  unwear- 
ied hand  liberally,  and  satisfies  every  living  soul. 

If  human  understanding  apprehends  any  .thing  accord- 
ing to  truth  and  right,  the  benevolent  character  is  tne  proper 
object  of  the  love  of  every  rational  mind,  as  the  contrary 
is  the  natural  object  of  aversion.  If  every  human,  or  other 
finite  mind,  is  more  or  less  amiable,  according  as  it  has 
more  or  less  of  this  excellent  disposition ;  it  is  evident, 
that  Infinite  Goodness  is  infinitely  amiable.  Who  is  he, 
that  pretends  to  think  and  reason,  and  has  no  pleasure  in 
•contemplating  the  Divine  Goodness?  Who  can  reflect  upon 
.  such  goodness,  and  not  admire  it  ?  Who  can  admire  and 
not  endeavour  to  imitate  it  ?  Who  can  imitate  it,  and 
not  be  an  universal  blessing?  Who  can  be  an  universal 
blessing,  and  not  be  liappy  ? 

If  the  Divine  Goodness  be  evidently  disinterested,  it 
being  impossible  that  the  smallest  happmess  should,  from 
any  enjoyed  by  the  creatures,  be  added  to  that  of  the  Cre- 
ator, which  is  necessarily  infinite ;  it  is  plain,  what  makes 
real  and  perfect  goodness  of  disposition  in  any  mind, 
viz.  A  propensity  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others, 
without  any  view  to  self-interest.  In  so  far  as  a  view  to 
ones'  own  happiness  is  the  motive  to  his  exerting  him- 
self for  the  good  of  his  fellow- creatures,  in  so  far  it  has 
less  of  the  truly  worthy  and  commendable  in  it.  For  self- 
love,  being  merely  instinctive,  has  nothing  praise-worthy. 
And  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others  for  the  sake  of 
adding  to  one's  own,  is  what  the  most  selfish  and  sordid 
character  is  capable,  of.  To  be  truly  benevolent,  is  to 
imitate  the  Deity ;  to  do  good  for  the  sake  of  doing  good ; 
tQ  be  bountiful  from  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  from 
universal  love  and  kindness,  from  rational  considerations 
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of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  that  godlike  dispositiott;  mt 
from  mere  weak  and  effeminate  softness  of  nature. 

It  is  strange,  iliat  ever  it  should  have  been  queationed^ 
whether  it  is  reasonable  for  dependent  creatures  to  addren 
themselves  to  their  Infinite  Creator  for  the  supply  of  dnr 
wants.  Yet  books  have  been  written  to  show  the  masm 
sonabt'^ness  of  prayer.  ^'The  Supreme  Being,"  says  an 
objector,  ^^  knows  whether  I  am  worthy  to  receive.fiVoiiii 
at  his  hand,  and  what  I  most  need,  before  1  apply  tc>iffiB« 
^  If  I  am  worthy,  he  will  bestow,  whether  I  ask  ornOtyU 
not,  he  will  not  be  prevailed  on  by  any  solidtatiQato 
bestow  upon  an  unworthy  object.  If  I  ask  what  is  unfit 
for  me,  he  is  too  wise  and  good  to  grant  it;  and  if  I  ad[ 
what  is  fit,  I  gain  nothing :  for  he  would  have  bestowed  it 
upon  me  of  his  own  goodness,  without  my  askix^.*' 

There  cannot  be  a  more  egregious  fallacy  than  that,  Oi 
which  this  objection  is  founded.  For  it  is  evident,  thtt^  jf 
it  be  rational  to  think  of  ourselves  as  beings  dependM 
Upon  the  Supreme,  it  is  ratiomd  for  us  to  express  our  dv 
pendence ;  if  it  be  reasonable  for  us  to  express  our  dcpcBJ 
dence  on  our  Creator,  it  is  unjustifiable  in  us  to  xn^iecl 
it ;  so  that  I  can  in  no  propriety  of  speech  be  said  to  brit 
worthy  object  of  the  Divine  favour,  till  I  actually  additfl 
myself  to  him.  Again,  it  is  evident,  that  no  dcgfce.sf 
homage,  or  submission,  ought  to  be  wanting  from  dBpm^ 
dent  creatures  to  their  Creator.  But  the  service  of  todi 
body  and  mind  is  a  greater  degree  of  homage,  than  tiM 
of  the  mind  alone.  So  that  till  I  yield  the  bodily  honugfl^ 
as  well  as  that  of  the  mind,  my  service  is  deficient,  wUdl 
renders  me  an  unworthy  object  of  the  Divine  favour.  •  ' 

It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  more  ratiooll 
and  pious  writers  on  this  subject,  have  laboured  to  wfti* 
sent  the  whole  rationale  of  the  duty  of  prayer  as 
ing  in  the  advantage  which  is  thereby  to  accrue  to  the 
shipper  by  improvement  in  piety  and  goodness.  Itil 
true,  that  the  moral  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by^'lht 
constant  obser\'ance  of  this  most  important  duty^are<af 
great  and  inestimable  consequence,  which  renders  iffc 
most  useful  instrument  for  those  noble  purposes.  DU 
men  habitually  observe  the  practice  of  addressing  thrat 
selves  to  their  Creator,  with  an  awful  sense  of  his  iufisiie 
greatness  and  aul\\ov\xy  o\«  >\\^t«\\  ^w^Vva  fi.xed  iropres* 
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« 

^sion  must  in  time  be  thereby  made  upon  their  minds,  as 
%vould  prove  a  restraint  from  vice,  at  all  times,  und  in  all 
casesy  equally  powerfuL  Did  people  make  a  poini  of 
applying  constantly  and  regularly  to  the  Giver  of  every 
good  gift,  they  could  hardly  miss  entertainmg  in  their 
minds  an  habitual  sense  of  their  absolute  dependence  upon 
him ;  of  gratitude  for  his  bounties  received :  and  of  study* 
ing  obedience,  in  order  to  his  future  favour.  W  hat  man 
could  be  so  hardened  as  to  go  on  daily  lamenting  and  con- 
fesbing  his  offences,  and  daily  repeating  them  ?  \Vho  could 
presumptuously  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  which  he  knew  he 
must  the  same  day  confess  to  his  aiUseeing  Juc^%  and 
implore  the  pardon  of  it?  He,  who  kept  up  his  constant 
intercourse'with  his  Creator,  must  find  himself  very  pow- 
erfully influenced  by  it,  and  improved  in  every  pious  and 
worthy  disposition.  But  besides  all  this,  it  is  evidently 
in  itself  a  reasonable  service ;  and  is  to  be  considered  not 
only  as  a  noble  and  valuable  means  of  moral  improve  mentp 
but  as  a  positive  act  of  virtue ;  it  being  as  proper  virtue 
to  render  to  God  the  honour  and  worship  due  to  him,  as  to 
give  to  men  their  just  rights.  And  to  withhold  from  him 
what  he  has  the  most  unquestionable  title  to,  being  as 
much  an  injustice  (with  the  atrocious  addition  of  its  being 
committed  against  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings)  as  to 
withhold  from  a  fellow-creature  his  just  property.  7'here 
is  also  plainly  a  connexion  in  nature  and  reason,  between 
asking  and  receiving,  and  between  neglecting  to  ask  and 
not  receiving.  This  natural  connexion  makes  it  reason- 
able for  dependent  creatures  to  expect  to  obtain  their 
reasonable  requests ;  and  to  conclude,  that  what  they  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  ask  they  shall  not  receive.  If 
there  were  not  such  a  connexion  and  foundation  in  reason 
for  this  duty,  it  had  never  been  commanded  by  the  all- 
wise  Lawgiver  of  the  universe ;  nor  come  to  be  univcr- 
Bally  practised  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  mankind,  in  all 
ages  and  nations.  Nor  is  there  any  greater  difficulty  in  con* 
ceiving  the  possibility  of  a  pre-established  scheme  in  the 
Divine  economy,  according  to  \^hich  the  blessings  of 
Heaven,  whether  of  a  spiritual  or  temporal  nature,  sliould 
be  granted  to  those  who  should  ask,  and  be  found  fit  to 
receive  them,  than  in  any  other  instance  of  PovidencCi  cr 
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Ihan  in  the  future  happiness  of  the  good  part  of  tnankind, 
and  not  of  the  wicked. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  be  One,  he  is  the  proper  object 
of  the  adoration  of  all  reasonable  beings,  because,  htYiflg 
all  things  in  his  absolute  disposal,  without  possibility  tf 
being  thwarted  or  controled  by  any  one,  if  we  can  gam 
his  good- will,  wc  cannot  want  that  of  any  other.    If  He 
be  kind  and  good  in  the  most  disinterested  maimeri  and 
to  the  highest  degree,  even  extending  his  bounty  to  the 
wicked  and  rebellious,  and  preserving  them  in  ezistenoe, 
who  make  no  use  of  their  existence  but  to  offend  Him; 
it  is  reasonable  to  hope,  that  He  will  lend  a  propitious  ear 
to  the  humble  requests  of  the  virtuous  and  pious  part  of 
his  creatures.     If  he  has  all  things  in  his  power,  and  can 
bestow  without  measure,  gifts  both  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, v\athout  diminishing  his  inexhaustible  riches,  to  nb- 
ply  to  him  is  going  where  we  are  sure  we  shall  not  M 
•disappointed  through  want  of  ability  to  supply  liS.    If  he 
is  every  where  present,  we  may  be  sure  of  being  hesbd 
wherever  we  make  our  addresses  to  him.  If  he  is  withinoitf 
very  minds,  we  cannot  raise  a  thought  toward  him,  bathd 
must  perceive  it.     If  he  is  infinitely  wise,  he  knows  ex* 
actly  what  is  iit  for  us,  and  will  grant  such  of  Our  petitiooB 
^as  may  be  proper  to  be  bestowed  upon  us,  and  withhold 
whatever  may  prove  hurtful,  though  we  have  asked  it 
If  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  expects  all  his  dniik;- 
ing  creatures  to  apply  to  him,  we  may  do  it  with  this  com- 
fortable consideration,  to  encourage  us ;  that  in  address- 
ing him,  we  are  doing  what  is  agreeable  to  his  nature  and 
will,  and  cannot  oifcnd  him  but  by  our  manner  of  perfiMii- 
ing  it.     Were  I  to  have  an  audience  of  a  prince,  it  wodM 
give  me  great  encourag<?ment  to  know  that  he  was  gia- 
ciously  disposed  toward  me,  that  I  should  not  offend  mm 
by  begging  his  favour  and  protection ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  expected  I  should  petition  him,  and  would 
even  take  it  amiss  if  I  did  not;  that  he  had  it  fully  in  tift 
power,  as  well  as  in  his  inclination,  to  grant  me  the  gratf^ 
est  favour  I  should  Iiave  occasion  to  ask  him;  and  nntit 
was  his  peculiar  delight  to  oblige  and  make  his  subject 
happy.     There  are  few  princes,  of  whom  most  of  these 
things  may  be  said;  and  none,  of  whom  all  may  be  affinfr 
ed.     And  vet  ihcy  ftvvA,  \o  \)Mnx  wi^  ^xcyaJiV  trouble  and 
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incumlmincet  that  for  the  few  inconsiderable,  perishing 
Favours  they  have  in  their  power,  there  are  petitioners 
almost  innumerable.  Whilst  the  infinitely  Good  Giver 
of  all  things,  whose  disposition,  and  whose  power  to 
bestoiiv  happiness  inconceivable,  are  equally  boundless,  is 
n^lectjed  and  defrauded  of  that  homage  and  devotion,  to 
H^hich  all  his  creatures  ought  to  1^  drawn  by  a  sense  of 
tiieir  own  absolute  dependance  upon  him;  of  his  ability 
and  readiness  to  bestow;  of  his  authority,  who  has  com- 
manded them  to  make  their  requests  to  him ;  and  b}  the 
spontaneous  dictates  of  their  own  minds,  directing  them 
to  the  performance  of  a  duty  so  easy,  so  reasonable,  and  so 
promifiing  of  the  most  important  advantages. 

Thou^  the  principal  part  of  prayer  is  petition,  or  ad* 
dressfting  Heaven  for  the  supply  of  our  various  wants  for 
life  and  futurity,  there  are  other  branches,  as  confession 
of  our  infirmities  and  faults ;  thanksgiving  for  the  various 
instances  we  have  received  of  the  Divine  Goodness  ;  and 
Intercession  for  our  iillow-creatures.  The  subject  of  our 
petitions  for  ourselves  ought  to  be  necessaries  of  this  life, 
for  which  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor,  depend  daily  on  the 
E^ivine  Bounty,  and  the  Divine  Assistance  toward  our  be- 
ing fitted  for  happiness  hereafter.  The  first,  if  we  judge 
wisely,  we  shall  ask  with  great  submission,  and  in  mod- 
eration, as  being  of  less  consequence,  and  too  apt  to  have 
bad  effects  upon  our  moral  characters,  when  liberally  be* 
Stowed*  The  latter,  being  of  infinite  consequence  to  us, 
\ve  may  request  with  more  earnestness  and  importunity. 
.; :  If  we.  give  the  least  attention  to  our  own  characters,  we 
must  find  our  thoughts  often  trifling  and  wicked,  our  words 
foolish  and  mischievous,  and  our  actions  criminal  before 
Gud.  If  we  have  any  consideration,  we  cannot  but  think 
ourselves  deplorably  deficient  in  the  performance  of  our 
ditty  with  regiu^  to  ourselves,  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
<Hir  Creator.  If  we  are  in  reason  obliged  to  think  often 
of  the  fatal  errors  of  our  lives,  to  view  and  review  them 
attentively,  with  all  their  heavy  aggravations,^ and  to  mourn 
SM[id  lament  them  in  our  own  minds ;  if  all  this  be  highly 
proper  and  reasonable,  it  is  more  peculiarly  reasonable  to 
acknowledire  our  offences  before  Him,  whom  we  liave 
offrnded;  to  implore  his  pardon,  who  alone  can  forgive 
•and  deprecate  his  vengeance,  which  we  have  so  justlv  dc- 

^  A 
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served.  We  ourselves,  when  offended  by  a  feUow-creatorCi 
expect  that  he  should  not  only  be  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  of  his  misbehaviour,  and  speak  of  it  with  conccn 
to  others ;  but  likewise,  that  he  come  and  make  a  direct 
acknowledgment,  and  ask  our  pardon*  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  unreasonable  in  all  this.  How  much  more,  when 
we  have  offended  Him  who  is  infinitely  above  us,  andfrom 
whom  we  have  every  thing  to  fear,  if  we  do  not,  by  sin- 
cere repentance,  and  thorough  reformation,  avert  the  desert- 
ed punishment.  Especially,  if  we  consider  that  the  per- 
fortoiance  of  this  duty  tends  naturally  to  lead  os  to  real 
refMentance  and  reformation. 

As  we  ought  in  our  prayers  to  confess  our.  faults  and 
errors,  and  that  not  in  general  terms,  but  with  particular 
reflection,   in  our  own  minds,  upon  the  principal  and 

Sossest  of  them,  which  every  true  penitent  has  ever  upOD 
s  heart,  and  before  his  eyes ;  so  ought  we  in  all  reasq^^lo 
return  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  universal  Benefactor,  ex- 
pressly  for  every  particular  signal  instance  of  his  fimcqTi 
whether  those,  in  which  mankind  in  general  share  w;ftlii|^ 
or  those  in  which  we  have  been  distinguished  from  otbeiii 

If  we  have  upon  our  minds  a  due  and  habitual  sense  of 
our  offences,  we  shall  of  ourselves  be  willing  to  make  con- 
fession of  them.  If  we  have  any  gratitude  in  our  natuie 
we  shall  not  fail  to  express  our  acknowledgments  for  oar 
favours  received.  And  if  we  have  any  real  benevoltnoe 
for  our  fellow-creatures,  we  shall  be  naturally  led  to  think 
it  our  duty  to  present  to  the  cemmon  Father  of  All,  oar 
good  wishes  for  them ;  that  they  may  be  favoured  wiA  i 
every  blessing  which  may  tend  to  promote  universal  hap-  \ 
piness,  spiritual  and  temporal. 

If  it  be  at  all  rational  to  worship  God  by  prayer,  it  is 
obviously  so  to  join  together  at  proper  times  in  that  sub- 
lime exercise.  The  advantages  of  public  assemblies  for 
religious  purposes,  are  the  impressing  more  powerfuDjr 
upon  the  minds  of  the  worshippers,  the  sublimity  and 
importance  of 'the  duty  they  are  employed  in,  and  the  pow- 
erful effects  of  universal  example.  It  is  pretty  evident, 
that  the  public  worship  on  Sundays  is  what  chufly  keeps 
up  the  little  appearance  of  religion  that  is  still  left  among 
us*  I  think  there  \s  x\o  ^ood  te^son  against  keeping  up 
in  public  worship  as  tfvuc!K^OTO^^xA\xvtijgK^^^^ 
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^^onsutcnt  with  proprictjr,  and  so  as  to  avoid  ostcnla- 
^H  and  !>ti[>erstiUon.  We  arc,  in  our  prefieiu  state,  very 
^Khanical,  and  need  all  proper  lielps  for  draiving  our  in- 
^Muon;!  along n-iih our  duty,  TorcJigagingour  aitcntioni' 
^Vfnaking  such  impressions  ujMn  us,  as  may  be  lasting 
^K  effectual.  Public  wur;>liip  ought  to  be  so  conducted^ 
^^b  be  mo<jt  likely  to  nrrparc  as  for  a  mure  numerous 
^^fetjr,  in  which  more  stiolimc  exercises  of  devotion  thiin 
^Hwcarenuw  capable  of  conceivingof,  may  be  a  consid- 
^Bkpart  of  our  emplorment  and  happine^. 
^Bid  our  leading  people  think  rightly,  ihe}-  would  sec 
^Bldvantages  of  gtvtn)r  thi-'ir  attendance  themselves  at 
^^K8  of  public  worship,  and  using  tlicir  influence  and 
^Kirity  to  dr^w  others  to  follow  the  same  budahle  cx- 
^^Bc-  Dcplonible  are  the  excuses  and  apologies  made 
^Hrnn  for  their  too  general  and  infamous  neglect  of  the 
^^Mstionablc  dutv  of  attending  the  public  w-orship  of 
^^E  Nor  would  It  be  easy  to  determine,  whether  their 
^^poc  shows  more  want  of  sense  or  of  goodness.  One 
^^■n'  pretence  made  by  them  is.  That  as  to  public  in- 
^Bbons,  truly  they  hold  themselves  to  be  as  good  ju<^i 
^^fanil  and  divine  •tubjects  as  the  clergy  ;  and  therelorc 
^Bthink  it  lost  time  to  give  their  attention  to  any  thing 
^^Ki  may  be  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  Now,  it  seems 
^Bvt  not  vcr)'  probable,  that  people,  who  spend  most  of 
^vtime  [Sundays  not  excepted)  at  the  card*ublc,  sliould 
^Haroughly  understand  the  extensive  sciences  of  morals 
^Htheology,  as  the  public  teachers  of  nrliglon,  who  ha%'c 
Hnl  many  years  wholly  in  iliose  studies.  Those  verj- 
pcnun'i,  when  they  cluncc  to  be  overuken  witli  sickness, 
ire  very  ready  lo  call  in  physicians,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
tUKlcrsund,  as  well  as  ihcy  who  have  made  ph)'sic  ihcir 
lUtdv,  the  nature  and  cure  of  diseases.  But  where  it 
Icily  true,  that  the  {loliie  people  of  our  age  arc  so  wise, 
they  ore  not  like  to  hear  any  thing  nen*,  nor  any  known 
I  set  in  a  new  liglit  by  any  preacher  ;  still  is  it  not  an 
psage  to  have  a  kI  of  good  thoughts,  which  lay  dor- 
l  in  the  mind,  excited  and  called  up  to  Uic  attention 
'  z  undcntaitding,  by  an  elegant  and  judicious  dis- 
e  T  Were  there  likewise  nothing  in  this,  what  pubUc- 
k1  person  would  not  even  go  out  of  his  way  for  the 
I  of  settle^  «  good  example  before  the  TOun^TixAS 
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nor^nt  who  want  instruction,  if  he  does  not.  But  when 
all  is  said,  here  is  no  pretence  for  neglccthig  the  public 
worship  of  God,  which  is  one  principal  end  of  religious 
assemblies.  So  that  those,  who  habitually  throw  contempt 
upon  this  part  of  duty,  are  evidently  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
common  decency  a^d  natural  religion,  and  are  altogetlier 
without  excuse. 

If  public  worship,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole 
quarter  join  together,  be  reasonable,  it  seems  as  much  so, 
that  families  should  set  apart  stated  times  daily  for  that 
purpose.  We  are  social  beings,  and  ought  to  be  social 
m  all  things  that  are  commendable.  And  if  heads  of  fam* 
ilies  are  in  reason  obliged  to  take  care  that  their  children 
and  dependants  have  opportunity  of  consulting  the  inter- 
est of  a  future  life,  and  of  being  led  by  example,  or  po- 
ved  by  authoritj,  to  the  observance  of  their  duty  ;  it  is 
obvious,  that  in  this  important  one  of  worshipping  God, 
persons  in  stations  of  authority  and  example,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  wanting,  lest  the  failures,  (through  their 
bad  example)  of  those  over  whom  they  have  had  chflgti 
be  hereafter  justly  imputed  to  their  negligence. 

The  usual  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  fumily-^Iig^oo, 
made  even  by  many  who  do  not  deny  its  usefulness  and 
propriety,  are,  want  of  time ;  and  a  certain  foolish  reluct- 
ancy  at  performing  the  duty  of  addressing  their  Creator 
in  presence  of  others.  As  to  the  former,  there  is  no  well- 
regulated  house,  in  which  the  family  cannot  be  called  to- 
gether for  half  an  hour  before  the  business,  or  the  pleasure 
of  the  day  comes  on,  to  address  their  Creator  for  his  blc$»  \ 
sing  and  favour  through  the  day  ;  and  the  same  at  n^ht, 
to  join  in  thanking  him  for  the  mercies  of  the  day.  That 
tinic^  must  be  employed  in  some  way  different  from  what 
hah  be  *n  yet  heard  of,  which  is  applied  better  than  to  the 
Ser\  XL  of  God.  If  we  can  find  time  for  eating,  drinking, 
dressing,  merclwndizing,  or  cards ;  to  pretend  to  want 
time  for  worsliipping  God  is  monstrous  ! 

As  for  the  other  objection  against  keeping  up  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  families,  it  is  almost  too  frivolous  to  desenrc 
any  answer  at  all.  Surely  nothing  is  easier,  than  to  choose 
out  a  few  proper  passages  from  Scripture,  or  with  the  help 
Qf  the  common-prwer  of  the  church,  and  other  books  (rf* 
devotion  almost  innumerable,  to  compile  a  set  of  devo- 
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tions  suited  to  the  use  of  a  familv,  and  for  the  master  of 
the  house,  kneeling  or  standing,  with  his  children  and  do- 
mestics  about  him,  to  pronounce  them  wiih  proper  devo- 
tion, the  rest  joining  mentally,  or  with  a  low  voice,  in 
every  petition. 

If  any  master  of  a  family  chooses  to  compose  a  set  of 
devotions  for  his  own  use,  I  will  only  mention  one  direc- 
tion,  w^hich  might  render  them  more  useful,  than  they 
could  otherwise  be:  It  is,  that  in  them,  the  ihoral  virtues, 
or  duties  of  temperance,  benevolence,  and  piety,  mi^^ht  be 
so  worked  into  the  petitions,  that,  in  praying  for  the  Di- 
vine Grace  and  Assistance  to  perform  their  duty,  they 
should  be  led  to  reRect  upon  it,  and  put  in  mind  to  ex* 
amine  themselves,  whether  they  make  conscience  of  per- 
forming it.  By  this  means  the  daily  devotions  in  thefam- 
lly  might  partly  answer  tlie  end  of  homilies  or  instructions. 

Who  does  not  see,  that  the  natural  consequences  ol* 
such  an  economy,  constantly  kept  up  in  houses,  are  likely 
to  be  the  promoting  of  fid  lity  in  domestics,  obedience 
in  children,  anrd  drawing  down  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
families ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  society,  in  which  no 
regard  is  shown  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  not  likely  to  be 
blest  with  the  Divine  favour  or  protection  ? 

That  all  devotions  in  which  others  are  joined  with  the 
person,  who  utters  them,  even  in  a  private  family,  are  bet- 
ter pre-composed  than  spoken  extempore,  seems  to  mc 
ver\  clear.  There  are  extremely  few,  even  among  men 
of  the  best  abilities,  who  are  capable  of  uttering  fluently, 
and  without  hesitation,  tautologv^,  or  some  kind  of  impro- 
priety, an  unstudied  speech  of  any  length.  And  that  i> 
speech  made  in  public  to  God  himself,  should  be  ill-di- 
Jested,  must  be  owned  to  be  ver}'  gross.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  such  a  case,  the  speaker,  instead  of  leading 
along  with  him  the  devotion  of  his  hearers,  must  confound 
and  distract  it.  And  it  seems  enough  in  any  reason,  that 
the  speaker  have  the  manner,  and  delivery  to  attend  to, 
without  his  being  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  study  the 
matter.  * 

The  supplication  of  a  single  person  by  himself,  i^  in 
my  opinion,  more  properly  presented  in  his  own  thoughts 
or  v/ords,  than  in  those  of  any  otlicr ;  though  tlic  reading 
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ci  books  of  dei-odoD  are  useful  helps  to  thow  whoae 
Oicc^OLi  v-sni  to  be  helped  out. 

WIki  can  be  more  rational,  more  sublime,  Or  inore  de< 
l^^diil.  ihai  for  a  dependent  creature  to  raise  luithougbts 
lo  hU  Crvaior'  to  fill  hi&  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  pmeot 
Dirir.in  >  to  pour  forth  his  soul  before  Him  who.nudE 
it  f  What  so  great  an  honour  can  an  humble  mortil  ^Jof, 
as  to  be  ai'oi^d  to  speak  to  God?  What  exercise  can  tne 
laiional  soul  engage  in,  so  worthy  the  exertion  of  its  no. 
blcsi  powTs  md  fiiculties,  as  addressing  the  Alajesty  of 
Hearcn?  How  can  it,  in  this  present  state,  approach  :io 
near  to  the  Author  of  its  being,  or  rise  to  an  emojmat 
so  much  resembling  the  beatic  vision,  as  by  this  !^ub- 
lime  converse  nitb  ihe  Omnipresent  DeiQr  ?  To  swell  the 
thought  wi:h  the  infinite  greatness  of  the  Object  of  wor- 
ship: to  consider  one's  self  as  addressing  that  tremcndoui 
Power,  whose  word  produced  the  universe  ;  to  think  that 
one  is  going  to  prostrate  his  soul  before  Him  who  fomcd 
it,  who  is  to  be  its  judge,  and  has  the  pou-er  of  disposing 
of  it  for  etemit)- ! — What  can  be  conceived  so  M'ond<rrl\i^' 
a«'fiil  and  striking?  But  to  refiect,  that  tlie  glorious  object 
of  worship,  though  infinitely  exalted  above  the  adoration 
of  angifis  urxd  urchangtls,  is  yet  ready  to  hear,  and  bcsiow 
lupptness  upon  die  meanest  of  his  rational  creatures  -,  to 
think  that  the  humble  petition  of  the  sincere  penitent  will 
not  be  rejected ;  that  tlie  poor  and  needy  are  no  more  be. 
neoth  his  notice,  or  out  of  the  reach  of  his  goodness,  tbn 
the  rich  and  the  mighty  ;  what  can  be  more  comfortable? 
If  God  is  the  awful  judge  of  mankind,  he  is  also  ibt ' 
merciful  Father  of  mankind.  If  his  eye  is  too  pure  ^ 
behold  presumptuous  vice  without  abhorrence,  and  too 
piercing  to  be  deceived  by  the  most  artful  hypocrisjr ;  A 
ts  ui^o  open  to  look  M'ith  pity  upon  the  prostrate  mounitfi 
Mid  his  goodness  ready  to  forgive  tlie  humble  penitent  irilC 
he  cannot  forgive  himself. 

Be  no  longer,  unthinking  mortal,  so  much  thy  owl 
enemy  as  to  exclude  thyself  from  the  highest  honour  tbf 
nature  is  capable  of  .\spire  to  the  sublime  happiness  w 
conversing  wiili  thy  Maker.  Enlarge  tliy  narrow  mind 
to  take  in  the  thought  of  Him  for  whom  thou  art  made- 
Call  forth  all  that  is  vvithin  thee  to  magnify  and  praise  Him. 
Humble  thyself  to  llie  iiu^t^  va  >^  (Lt^vitem^lation  of  bis 
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inmost  recesses  of  ihy 
mil  to  Him  who  gave  it  being.  Expose  to  Him,  who 
imors  tlij-  fnimc,  thy  wcakm-sses,  and  thy  faults.  Think 
!»f  to  conceal  or  palliate  them  before  that  Eye  which  is 
lot  to  be  dcceivrd.  Hast  thou  ofFrndrd  ?  Make  ik>  delay 
:o  confess  before  thy  Creator  and  thy  Judge,  what  lie  al- 
-,-.•?,-  tiitAvs,  Though  he  already  knows  thy  folly,  he 
mvn  confcshitin  of  it,  and  lh.it  thou  deprecate 
■.re.     Though  be  may  already  have  thoughts  of 

.  ...;  dice,  it  is  only  on  condition  that  thou  humbly 

cmpiofr  it,  and  by  repentance  and  amendment  show  ihy- 
idf  worthv  of  it.     .^rt  thou  M-cak  and  helpless*  If  ihou 
knonrest  ifiyself,  thou  fcclcst  it.     Address  thyself  llien  to 
'  'ti  who  is  almighty,  that  his  power  may  support  thee. 
T    thou  ifnionim  and  shorT-sifrhtcd?  If  thou  dost  not 
ik  thyseir'so,  thou  art  blind  indeed.     Apply  then  to 
m,  whov  knowledge  is  inGnite,  that  thon  mayesl  be 
r  in  his  wisdom.     Art  ihou  in  want  of  all  things?  If 
>Li  ihinkest  otherwise,  thou  art  tvretched  indeed.     Have 
recourse  then  to  him  who  is  the  Lord  of  alt  things,  and  is  '  ] 
ponrssed  of  inexhaustible  riches.     If  thou  bust  a  just 
sense  of  thy  own  state,  if  thou  hast  proper  conccptioas  of 
Creator  and  Judge,  or  if  tlion  nast  a  soul  capable  of 
ihonghl  worthy  the  dignity  of  a  reasonable  immortal 
'  irc,  thou  wilt  make  it  thy  greatest  delight  to  worship 
1  adore  Him,  whom  to  serve  is  the  glory  of  the  bright- 
seraph  in  the  celestial  regions. 

A  numerous  assembly  of  people,  celebrating  with  grate- 
ful hearts  the  praises  of  their  Almighty  Creator  and  Boun- 
lEful  Benefactor,  nciy  be  for  any  thing  we  can  conceive, 
mc  ofilie  best  emblems  of  some  part  of  the  future  em- 
irid  happiness  of  immortal  spirits,  which  ihc 
■:■  can  exhibit.     It  were  ^vc^,  if  we  could  by 
■:  cc  of  cool  reason,  so  elevate  our  conceptions 
iiity,  as  worthily  to  magnifv  him  in  our  public 
But  so  long  as  wc  continue  the  mechanical 
rv,  we  must  be  willing  lo  use  all  posublc  hclp^ 
;  fiurselvcs  up  to  what  our  imperfect  faculties  of 
ircnot,  geniTally  speaking,  equal  to,  orhow- 
■!  Lit  all  times  in  a  condition  for.     Whoever  un- 
-..nds  human  nature,  knows  of  what  conset^uence  a 
lionsare.     .4ficf]tis  wJiolly  owin^  \n \\rt  u\^vttcv\vw*  i 
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our  nature  and  present  state,  that  a  due  regard  tadeqeficy 
and  solemnity  in  public  worship  is  uf  such  ixnpartimce  to- 
wards our  moral  improvement.     Considering  theac  thingi, 
it  is  virith  concern  I  must  observe  upon  the.  manner  o£pcr- 
-  fprming  the  solemn  office  of  praising  God  in  our  pi^ic4S- 
sembttes  that  it  very  much  wants  reformation.     I  knowof 
no  application  of  music  to  this  sublime  use,  that  js^AOt 
sadly  deficient,  except  what  is  composed  in  the  mamierof 
anthems.     For  as  in  every  piece  of  sacred  poesy,'  tbnt 
are  various  and  very  different  tastes^  and  strains,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  to  apply  the  same  returning  set  of  notes  W  all 
alike  is  inconsistent,  and  not  expressive  of  the  aeiiae  and 
spirit  of  the  piece.     The  eighteenth  Psalm,  for  example, 
is  one  pf  the  noblest  hymns  m  Holy  Scripture.     Fromtk 
beginning  to  the  fourth  verse,  the  royal  author  exprews 
■his,  or  the  Messiah's  joy  and  gratitude  for  his  delivcmoe 
from  his  enemies.  It  is  evident,  tliat  the  music,  vriiichiata 
accompany  this  part  of  the  piece,  ought  to  be  bold,  cheofid, 
and  triumphant :  else  it  will  disguise  and  misrepreseafttke 
thoughts,  instead  of  expressing  them.     The  faortfa,iDd 
fifth  verses  express  the  Psalmist's,  or  Messiah's,  dioilfid 
distress,  by  the  cruelty  of  wicked  men,  or  evil  spirits*    B 
is  plain,  that  the  triumphant  strains  of  music,  which  suitfld 
the  former  part,  are  not  at  all  proper  to  express  this;  but 
that  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  a  set  of  the  most  draaj 
and  horrid  sounds  which  music  can  utter.   The  sixth  vetse 
represents  the  Sacred  Writer's,  or  Messiah's,  compbaot 
in  his  great  distress.     To  express  this  suitably,  neither  of 
the  former  pieces  of  melody  is  proper ;  but  a  set  of  wA. 
ancholy  and  plaintive  notes.  The  seventh,  and  some  of  the 
following  verses,  give  an  account  of  the  Divine  appear* 
ance  in  answer  to  the  foregoing  prayer,  attended  witll 
earthquakes,  tempests,  lightnings,  and  all  the  terrors  of 
Omnipotence.     Every  one  of  which  images  ought  to  be 
represented  by  a  strain  of  music,  properly  adapted  to  tto 
sense,  in  taste  and  expression.     But  chaunt  this  whok 
piece,  ns  is  done  at  cathedral  churches,  or  to  sing  it,  ;isat 
parish  churches,  and  meeting;s,  to  the  same  set  of  tiotesi 
returning  througli  every  succeeding  verse,  is  not  perfoiW^ 
ing  the  piece  so  well  as  if  the  preacher  were  to  read  it  ft 
the  people.     For  a  Y>crson  of  a  p;ood  elocution,  would  ut- 
icr  It  in  such  a  nvanntr,  u^  vclVwsx  v\\^\\V\ \sat  disg^uisc  or 


(MTscnt  the  scn&c,  as  U  the  cffirct  of  applying  to  it  un- 
Ur,  or  bad  muMC,  which  is  worse  ihun  noiir.  Bnc, 
bsc,  nho  fiml  proper  seminwmts  cxciltcl  in  thtir 
I'by  tl*  more  imperfect  iv;4ysof  pt-Huimiiig  tht-DU 
nises,  I  Icivt  nothiii(i;  lo  £ny ,  to  l(»st-it  the  sdtiHnictioQ 
Ivr.  lonly  udulc)  show  nliiil  is  ihc  most  i-fTrctual 
rfcct  n-ay  of  applying  muwc  to  religious  purpOa*^ 
■^rall,  a  prcHirr  disposition  of  mind  is  the  priiicipul 
'ihotjtwhicn  no  bodily  service  c;in  be  acceptable 
c  Purity. 

tcludc — iti<i<*\-idctit,  that  our  duty  to  our  Creator 
mvc  obsrr*'«l,  the  mont  important,  and  noblest  part 
C  ffz  ou^lit  to  stutly  :n)d  pi^ctise,  in  order  to  attain 
rDipiilyof  Hiimun  Niiiure.     Forthiit  Infinite  Be- 

Bwhom,  and  (or  whom  «c  jrc,  though  in  his  essence 
e,  in  liis  namiv  incompR-licnhiblc,  in  hib  piTfeclions 
irhrablc,  docb  yd  present  himself  to  uU  our  pcrcep* 
*  dily  and  mentnl.  Evitv  object  we  Uiiold,  every 
r  hear,  cvcrj'  bodily  stibstancc  ne  touch,  every 
■  ofthoufrht,  must  be  either  himself,  orthevrork  of 
Our  wnscs,  whenever  wc  exert  tliem,  we  em- 
kupon&ome  crcntiirc  of  Onmipoteiicc ;  and  when 
1  abstracts  iti*-lf  from  iill  the  Uxlily  opemtions, 
tficn  it  apiirehciids,  it  sees,  it  feels,  the  bustaining, 
lini;,  and  iuviporitiii^^  power  within  il  It  iindsiu 
Mimkd  with  the  imimiiMty  of  Divinity,  and  that 
I  uU  ihiitj^^  ore  esublishrd  on  that  imiver&al  basis 
kcncej  tlut  ail  thinj^^  are  full  ofDcily;  uitdtluthis 
ee  ib  llie  Mind  witiiin  the  mind. 
p  amazing  then  the  stupidity  of  numbers  of  the  hu. 
pecies  !  An  urdtr  of  beings  formed  with  a  capacity 
^rcbeudinjj  the  Crraior  iiikd  Governor  of  the  tliu- 
for  coniemi)Uiting  the  mo^t  delightful  and  most 
rufull  sdbjccis;  for  haviiif;  their  minds  enlarged 
koobled  by  beint;  Ivubitu^tttl  to  the  j^nd  ideas  of 
Dkiiy,  of  wiMlom,  g(>odnei>s.  power,  and  gtory  un- 
led  and  unlimited  !  Yet  Iwtv  do  numbers  of  them 
Inrotigh  life,  without  ever  endeavouring  to  form  any 
iflions  of  tbit  Ueing,  on  whom  tlicy  depend  far  their 
niHtcrtcei  without  <^'cr  thiukinfr  of  Any  duty  they 

|vc  hira,  or  any  con!rf^^qiK:nccorgainioga~' ' — 

I  Wtttt  stupendous  giorivs,  whilt  i 
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fections,  what  sublime  contemplations,  are  lost  to  the  gross 
and  insensible  minds  of  many  of  our  species!  How  is  the  . 
only  Being,  who  possesses  existence  in  himself,  over- 
looked by  Uiose  whom  he  himself  has  brought  into  beiivf 
How  does  He,  by  whom  all  things  exist,  seem  to  such  in- 
considerate minds  not  to  exist !  How  do  the  gloricsf  of  Ms 
works,  which  were  intended  to  point  him  out,  conceal  from 
such  unthinking  minds  the  glorious  Maker !  How  do  wch 
ungrateful  men  basely  take  up  with  the  gifts,  without 
thinking  on  the  All-bounteous  Giver !  How  mueh  are 
those  men  of  gross  and  earthly  dispositions  their  own  en- 
emies !  How  do  they  strive  to  feed  their  heaven-bom  minds 
with  the  unsatisfying  and  nauseous  objects  of  sense;  de- 
priving them  of  that  sublime  entertainment,  for  which  thev 
were  intended,  and  which  is  ever  offering  itself  to  thcnif 
the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  Divinity,  the  posies- 
sion  of  infinite  perfection !  Open  thy  narrow  miod  JDn- 
thinking  mortal.  Enlarge  thy  confined  desires.  RiiBe 
thy  groveling  ambition.  Quit  the  trifling  objects  whidl 
now  possess  and  which  will  in  the  end  disappcMOt  ^fee. 
Trample  under  thy  feet  the  wretched  amusements  of 
riches,  honours,  and  pleasures ;  and  aspire  to  wfaai  Is 
worthy  the  dignity  of  tliy  nature,  and  thy  Divine  OriginL 
It  is  thy  Maker  himself  that  is  ready  to  take  possession  cf 
thy  mind.  It  is  the  Divinity  himself,  that  would  poor 
into  thy  soul  delights  ineffable,  that  would  dwell  in  tber, 
and  join  thee  to  himself  in  an  eternal  union,  which  wii 
raise  thee  to  bliss  and  glory  above  thy  most  exteimit 
wishes,  beyond  thy  most  elevated  conceptions. 

SECTION  IX. 
Miscellaneous  Thoughts^  and  Directions,  chiejly  Mord 

IF  the  reader  sho!ild  find,  among  tlie  following  apha> 
risms,  some  thoughts  to  much  the  same  purpose  widi 
others,  in  other  parts  of  this  work  ;  it  is  hoped,  he  will  ex* 
cuse  such  a  repetition  in  consideration  of  the  variety  of 
matter,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  subjects,  which  wiH 
bear  being  inculcated  in  the  most  copious  manner. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  a  w- ise  man  to  be  eager  after  tiqr 
thing,  but  improvement  in  goodness.  All  things  dse 
may  be  dispensed  with. 
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To  leani  to  talk  well,  learn  first  to  hear. 

Rcsibt  vice  at  tlie  t>cginning,  and  you  will  conquer  it  in 
the  end. 

A  ckar  conscience  is  better  than  a  clear  estate. 

Never  think  a  thou^^ht,  h|xrak  a  word,  or  do  a  deed,  but 
what  you  may  l)C  safe  in  setting  about  with  the  following 
preface.  ''  O  God  my  Maker  and  Judge,  I  do  not  for- 
get, that  thou  art  witness  to  wliat  I  am  about.*' 

Has  not  fashion  a  considerabie  share  in  the  charities  of 
the  age?  Let  every  one,  who  gives,  carefully  consider 
from  what  motives  he  acts. 

If  you  hiive  a  well-disi)osed  mind,  }0U  will  go  into  no 
company  more  a<;rccabk',  or  more  useful,  than  your  own. 
All  IS  not  well  \\  ith  those  to  whom  solitude  is  disagree- 
able. 

It  is  no  shiimc  to  learn.     The  shame  is  to  be  ignorant. 

Forgive  every  body  rather  than  yourself. 

If  you  have  health,  a  competency,  and  a  good  con- 
science,  wliat  would  you  have  besides?  Something  to 
dibturb  your  Iiappiness  ? 

To  expect,  young  man,  that  your  life  should  be  one 
continued  series  vS  pleasure,  is  to  expect  to  meet  with 
what  no  mortal,  from  ^idam  down  to  the  present  times, 
lias  yet  met  with  ;  and  what  by  the  nature  of  things  would 
be  more  strange,  than  the  throwing  the  same  number  with 
&die  ten  millions  of  times  successively. 

When  you  he:u'  in  company,  or  read  in  a  pamphlet, 
KMncwhat  smart  and  lively,  and  quite  new  to  you,  urged 
against  any  opinion,  or  maxim  allowed  by  men  of  the 
Rrecst  sentiments,  and  most  iniproved  understandings ;  do 
not  let  yourself  be  ininiediately  perverted  by  it.  But 
uippose,  that,  thougii  it  may  be  new  to  you,  it  may  have 
b€xn  often  started  and  answered ;  and  though  you  cannot 
It  once  confute  it,  others  can.  And  make  it  your  business, 
if  the  point  be  of  consequence,  to  find  out  those,  who  can. 
Sotliing  is  more  weak,  than  to  be  staggered  in  your  opin- 
ion by  ever}'  trifle  tliat  may  fall  in  your  way. 

Accustom  yourself  to  think  the  greatest  part  of  your 
life  alreuily  past;  contract  your  views  and  schemes,  arid  set 
li'^ht  by  a  vain  and  transitory  state,  and  all  its  vain  enjoy- 
ments. 

To  feel  old  age  coming  on,  will  so  little  mortify  a  wi 
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man,  that  he  can  think  of  it  with  pleasure;  as  the  decay. 
ot  nature  shows  him  that  the  happy  change  of  stale,  fiir 
which,  he  has  been  all  his  life  preparing  himself,  » cbsfir- 
ing  nearen  And  surely  it  must  be  desu^ble,  to  find  hint 
self  draw  nearer  to  the  end  and  the  reward  of  his  iaboiifs» 
The  case  of  an  old  man,  who  has  no  comfortable  prospect 
for  futurity,  and  finds  the  fatal  hour  approaching  which  is 
to  deprivehim  of  all  his  happiness ;  is  too  deplonihle  fir 
any  words  to  represent,  *   ■ . 

It  is  easy  to  live  well  among  good  people.  ButfliiOiiriiie 
the  man,  who  can  preser\x  his  temper,  his  wisdom,' and' 
his  virtue,  in  spite  of  strong  temptations  and  univenalM*^ 
ample. 

It  is  hardly  credible  what  acquisitions  in  knowledge  one 
may  make,  by  carefully  husbanding  and  properly  appfy^ 
ing  ever}'  spare  moment.  »       I 

Are  you  content  to  be  for  ever  undone,  if  you  ahooU 
happen  not  to  live  till  the  time  you  have  set  for  xiqnt* 
ance?  If  so,  put  it  off  a  little  longer,  and  take.'jnr 
chance.  :     .r  . 

It  is  a  shame,  if  any  person  poorer  than  ydu  i&  nmt 
contented  than  you.  '      \-.i 

Strive  to  excel  in  what  is  truly  noble.  Mediocriff  is 
contemptible.  i  ■; 

Judge  of  books,  as  of  men.  There  is  none  wfaoi^ 
faultless,  or  perfect.  That  production  may  be  said  toiht 
a  valuable  one,  by  the  perusal  of  which  a  judicious  leader 
may  be  the  wiser  and  better ;  and  is  not  to  be  degpiMd 
for  a  few  deficiencies,  or  inconsistencies. 

Do  not  think  of  lying  for  the  truth,  or  working  the  woris 
of  the  devil  for  God's  sake.  j 

Honesty  sometimes  fails :  But  it  is  because  dil^QBtt 
or  abilities  are  wanting.  Otherwise  it  is  naturally  hftt 
an  overmatch  for  cunning.  k.  . 

A  bad  reputation  will  lie  a  stumbling-block  in  ydBt 
way  to  rising  in  life,  and  will  disable  you  from  doing  gdod 
to  others. 

If  ever  you  was  dangerously  ill,  what  fault  or  fciiy  Iqr 
heaviest  upon  your  mind  ?  Take  care  to  root  it  out,  wtt- 
out  delay,  and  without  mercy.  « 

An  unjust  acquisition  is  like  a  barbed  arrow,  that  miUk 
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be  drauTi  backward  with  horrible  anguish ;  else  it  will  be 
foar  destruction. 

To  crxct'l  greatly  in  music,  drawing,  dancing,  the  pedan^ 
tic  parts  of  learning,  play,  and  other  accomplishments, 
ornamental  than  useful,  is  beneath  a  gentleman,  and 
that  to  acquire  such  perfection  in  trifles,  he  must 
Iwvc  employed  himself  in  a  way  unworthy  the  dignity  of 
tuB  station.  The  peculiar  accomplishments,  in  ^^hich  a 
man  of  rank  oui;ht  to  shine,  are  knowledge  of  the  world, 
acquired  by  histor}-,  travel,  conversation,  and  business ; 
of  the  constitution,  interest,  and  the  kws  of  his  country ; 
ind  of  morals  and  religion ;  without  excluding  such  a  com* 
petcnt  understanding  of  other  subjects,  as  may  be  con- 
lisieiil  with  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  accomplishments 
which  make  the  gentleman's  proper  calling. 

The  meanest  spirit  may  bear  a  slight  affliction.  And 
in  bearing  a  great  cahmity,  there  is  great  glory,  and  a 
great  fcmrd. 

A  wise  man  will  improve  by  studying  his  own  past  fol* 
Ilea.  For  cvcrv  slip  will  disco\cr  some  weakness  still 
imoorrected,  which  occasioned  hib  misbehaviour;  and  will 
set  him  upon  cflfectually  redressing:  cver\  failure. 

There  is  somewhat  arch  in  the  Roman  Catholics  putting 
their  carnivals  Ix^forc  lent.  Mirth  is  generally  the  pre- 
hide  of  repentance. 

To  be  drawn  into  a  fault,  shows  human  frailty.  To  be 
hibiliially  guilty  of  folly,  shows  a  corrupt  mind.  To  love 
rice  in  others  is  the  spirit  of  a  devil,  rather  than  a  man ; 
being  the  pure,  disinterested  love  of  vice,  for  its  own  sake. 
ITct  there  arc  such  characters ! 

Remember,  your  bottle-companions  will  not  bear  you 
sompapy  at  your  death  ;  nor  lighten  your  sentence  at  the 
Ireadful  day  of  judgment.  Let  the  vicious  therefore  go 
ilonc  at  present ;  since  their  company  may  heighten,  but 
irill  not  abate  your  punishment. 

Proofs  of  frenuinc  re|)enrance  are,  abstaining  from  all 
rmpCations  to  the  same  vice,  thorough  reformation,  and 
lU  possible  reparation. 

Take  care  of  those  vices  which  resemble  virtues. 

To  abuse  the  poor  for  his  poverty,  is  to  insult  God's 
providence. 

Seek  virtue  rather  than  riches.     You  may  be  wxt  Vs^ 
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acquire  the  first,  but  cannot  promise  for  iht  latter.  N9 
one  can  rob  you  of  the  first  without  your  consent ;  you 
may  be  deprived  of  tlic  latter  a  hundred  ways*  The  first 
will  gain  you  the  esteem  of  all  good  and  wise  men ;  the 
latter  will  get  you  flatterers  enough ;  but  not  one  real  friends 
The  first  will  abide  by  you  for  ever ;  the  latter  will  kafe 
you  at  death,  to  shift  as  you  can  for  etemity. 

Moral  truths  are  as  certain  as  mathematical.  It  k,  as 
certain,  that  good  is  not  evil,  nor  evil  good,  as  that  a  part 
is  less  tlian  the  whole,  or  that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle. 

What  matter  what  you  know,  if  you  do  not  know  your- 
self? .  , 

It  is  pity  that  most  people  overdo  either  the  active  or 
contemplative  part  of  life.  To  be  continually  immersed 
in  business,  is  the  way  to  become  forgetful  of  every  tUog 
truly  noble  and  liberal.  To  be  wholly  engaged  in  ^tudji 
is  to  lose  a  great  part  of  the  usefulness  of  a  social  naturCi 
How  much  better  would  it  be,  if  people  would  tcnper 
action  with  contemplation,  and  use  action  as  a  relief  to 
study? 

You  may  easily  know^  whether  you  are  in  earnest  abgiit 
reforming,  and  living  virtuously.  If  you  be,  you  wjU 
fly  from  every  temptation  to  vice,  and  carefully  puiVM 
ever}  help  to  virtue.  As  you  may  know  whether  you  kw 
money,  by  observing,  whether  you  carefully  pursue ihe 
means  for  getting,  and  cautiously  avoid  occasions  of  ex- 
pense or  loss, 

Nev.:r  force  nature.  When  study  becomes  a  bunka^ 
give  it  over  for  that  time.  You  will  not  improve  by  it 
if  it  goes  against  the  grain. 

Preserve,  if  you  can,  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good. 
But  more  especially  your  own.  Consider  how  deplocabia 
a  condition  of  mind  you  will  be  in,  when  your  consciotf 
tells  you,  you  are  a  villain. 

It  is  not  eating  a  great  quantity  ^of  food  that  nouridxa 
*  most :  Nor  devouring  of  books  that  gives  solid  knowledgd 
It  is  what  you  di<;est,  that  feeds  both  body  and  mind.  Hare 
your  learning  in  your  head,  and  not  in  your  library. 

You  had  better  find  out  one  of  your  own  weaknesaes^ 
than  ten  of  your  neighbours'. 

There  is  only  one  single  object  you  ought  to  pursue,  at 
Sill  adventures ;  x\ul  \b  \\tl\x^  \  AXi  oilier  things  are  tp  be 
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ought  conditionally.    What  sort  of  man  muat  he  be,  i^  ho 
csolvcs  to  be  rich  or  grreat  at  any  rate  ? 

If  you  give  only  with  a  view  to  the  gratitude  of  those  you 
iblige,  you  deserve  to  meet  with  ingratitude.  If  you  give 
rom  tnilv  clibintCTested  motives,  you  will  not  be  discour- 
fgcd  or  tired  out  by  the  worst  returns. 

Rjther  be  tlic  bubble,  than  the  biter. 

Do  your  duty,  if  the  world  should  laugh.  Obedience  to 
he  Almighty  Govrmor  of  the  universe,  is  what  one  would 
lardljr  think  should  draw  ridicule  upon  a  man.  But,  how- 
rrert  if  men  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  laugh  at  you  for  what  is 
rour  greatest  wiMlom  ;  wait  patiently  the  final  issue,  and 
hen  it  will  be  seen  who  acted  the  ridiculous  part. 

If  it  should  be  hard  to  do  your  duty,  it  is  evidently  not 
mpossible.  To  mention  none  of  the  christian  heroes, 
here  is  not  a  virtue  which  the  heathens  have  not  shown 
ID  be  practicable.  D#  not  pretend  that  a  christian  cannot 
ic  chaste,  when  you  know  that  a  young  Scipio  bravely 
vsistcda  most  powerful  temptation  of  that  kind,  inyicld- 
ng^  to  which  he  would  have  acted  only  according  to  the 
msloin  of  those  times.  Do  not  pretend  that  it  is  impos* 
nble  for  a  christian  to  forgive  injuries,  when  you  know, 
hat  Phocian^  g^ing  to  suffer  death  unjustly,  chai^d  it 
upon  his  son,  with  his  last  breath  that  he  should  show  no 
cscntment  against  his  father's  ixn'secutora.  Do  not  excuse 
ronrself  in  giving  up  the  truth,  through  fear  of  offending 
hose  on  whom  you  deiKud,  when  you  know  Xhzt  AttiliuM 
flegu/us  gave  himself  up  to  tortures,  and  death,  rather 
han  falsifv  his  word  even  to  his  enemies.  Let  it  not  be 
iaid  that  a  christian,  with  his  clear  views  of  an  over-nil- 
1^  Providence,  shall  be  overcome  with  affliction,  or  im- 
lifHisly  murmur  against  the  great  Disposer  of  all  things, 
rhen  we  find  an  Epictctus^  sunk  in  misery  and  slavery, 
-indicating  the  Divine  disposal  of  himself,  and  subduing 
lis  mind  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Do  not  ex- 
ruse  yourself  from  a  little  expense,  trouble,  or  hazard  of 
11-will,  for  the  general  good,  when  you  know  that  a  />• 
mtdag^  a  Calpurnius  Flammoy  the  />m/,  and  hundreds 
more,  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  destruction,  to 
13VC  their  countr}*.  If  you  pretend  to  be  a  christian,  that 
n,  to  profess  the  most  pure  and  most  sublime  principles 
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in  the  world,  do  not  infamously  fall  short  of  the  perfectiOB 

of  unenlightened  heathens. 

If  a  temptation  solicits,  think  whether  you  would  yidd 
to  it,  if  you  knew  you  should  die  next  day. 

Be  assured,  whatever  you  may  think  now,  when  ytm 
come  to  a  death- bed,  you  will  think  you  have  given  ;ou(r 
self  up  too  much  to  pleasures,  and  other  worldly  puniut^ 
and  be  sorry  that  you  had  so  large  a  share  of  them. 

A  good  man  has  nothing  to  fear;  A  bad  man  evoj' 
thing. 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  mean  bet\veen  temporiaing 
too  much,  and  giving  a  proper  testimony  for  decency  ana 
virtue,  when  one  sees  them  outraged. 

Do  not  regard  any  person's  opinion  of  you,  agiinst 
your  own  knowledge. 

Observe  whether  vice  does  not  deform  the  most  amia- 
ble persons.  » 

Custom  will  have  the  same  cfTect,  with  respect  to  ffidi 
as  to  other  frightful  things ;  it  will  take  off  its  terroci' i 

To  understand  a  subject  well,  read  a  set  of  thC'MSt 
authors  upon  it ;  make  an  abstract  of  it;  and  talk  jt' (mr 
with  the  judicious.  '*    *  .* 

There  are  no  little  sins. 

It  is  in  any  man's  power  to  be  contented ;  of  vefy  feir 
to  be  rich.  The  first  w  ill  infallibly  make  you  hmj; 
which  is  more  than  you  can  depend  on  from  the  latter. 

He  who  begins  soon  to  be  good,  is  like  to  be  very  good 
at  last. 

Take  care  not  to  go  to  the  brink  of  vice,  lest  you  611 
down  the  precipice. 

If  you  have,  or  have  not,  a  chance  for  happiness  in  At 
next  life,  it  cannot  signify  much  how  you  pass  the  pit- 
sent.  Would  you  pity  a  person,  who  was  obliged  ta 
travel  in  bad  weather,  and  put  up  with  mean  accommoda- 
tions, as  he  was  going  to  take  possession  of  a  fine  eMte? 
Or  would  you  envy  one,  who  had  a  pleasant  day  to  go  to 
execution? 

If  you  have  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good,  do  Irt 
trouble  yourself  about  the  rest.     And  if  you  faave'tibl 
even  that,  let  the  approbation  of  a  well  informed  consiiiil?^ 
make  you  easy  in  the  mean  while.     Time  will  ;ltc^ 
ivhen  you  may  cotnTtv^x\i\  xV<i  c^xVv^t  \  I  mean  wh^ 
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have  Iidd  tlie  public  approbation  of  an  infallible  Judge 
before  angels  and  men. 

A  good  man  e;ets  good  out  of  evih  A  wicked  man 
turns  good  to  evil. 

Fashion  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  matters  of  any 
greater  conse<)uence  than  the  cut  of  a  cout  or  a  cap.  Num- 
bers do  not  alter  right  and  wrong.  If  it  should  be  the 
fashion  of  this  world  to  act  foolishly  and  wickedly,  depend 
on  ic,  the  fashion  of  the  next  will  be,  for  virtue  to  be 
rewarded  and  vice  to  be  punished. 

If  you  can  find  a  place,  where  you  may  be  hid  from 
God,  and  your  conscience,  do  there  what  you  will. 

Obedience  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  taught  children.  It 
is  what  the  All- wise  Teacher  would  bring  mankind  to. 

If  you  act  only  with  a  view  to  praise,  you  deserve 
none. 

Listen  to  conscience,  and  it  will  tell  you,  whether  you 
really  do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 

Virtue  in  theory  only  is  not  virtue. 

That  bad  habit's  are  not  quite  unconquerable,  is  evident 
from  Demosthenes^  Cicero^  and  many  others.  But  that 
they  are  very  troublesome  to  deal  with,  and  grow  always 
stronger  and  stronger,  universal  experience  proves  too 
sufficiently. 

Do  not  deceive  yourself:  The  true  preparation  for 
death,  is  not  living  at  random  to  threescore,  and  then  retir* 
ing  from  the  world,  and  giving  up  a  few  of  the  last  years 
of  life  to  prayer  and  repentance  :  But  cultivating  in  your 
mind,  from  the  beginning,  the  substantial  virtues,  which 
arc  the  true  ornaments  of  a  worthy  ^character,  and  which 
naturally  fit  it  for  endless  happiness. 

He  only  is  truly  virtuous,  who  would  be  so,  if  he  had 
no  prospect  of  gaining  more  happiness  by  virtue  tlian  vice; 
though  at  the  same  time,  it  is  reasonable,  and  commend'- 
able,  to  have  a  due  respect  to  the  recompence  of  reward,  a9 
things  arc  at  present  constituted. 

The  lot  of  m-inkind,  upon  an  average,  is  wonderfully 
equal.  The  distribution  of  happiness  is  not  so  irregular, 
as  app:ars  at  first  view.  There  cannot  indeed  be  any 
great  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  what  is  so  inconsider- 
able as  the  temporal   happiness  enjoyed  by   mankinds 

3C 
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"the  contented,  retired,  and  virtuous  mairi  has  the  best 
share.  "' 

Who  could  imagine  it  possible  to  forget  death,  wkkli 
even'^  object  puts  one  in  mind  of,  and  every  momefit  briitis 
nearer?  •      '^^ 

What  a  strange  condition  a  man  must  be  in,  WlMXtf 
judgment  and  practice  are  at  variance.  If  a  mdhl'^diMnl 
not  perfectly  agree  with  his  wife,  they  can  sbmetiriies 
avoid  one  another's  company,  and  so  be  easy.  Bmtiltf 
one  run  away  from  himself?  ^' 

Of  all  virtues,  patience  is  oftenest  wanted;  '■  Boiir 
unhappy  must  he  be,  who  is  wholly  unfurhishcd  nj^ 
what  is  ^vanted  ever}'  moment  ?  • ' 

He  who  endeavours  to  drown  thought,  and  stHte^eOft' 
science,  or  who  goes  on  in  expensive  living,  without Io0k« 
ing  into  his  affairs,  is  about  as  wise,  as  he  who  should'MC 
his  eyesy  and  then  run  towards  the  precipice,  as  if  fabJft 
seeing  the  danger  would  annihilate  it.  i  •  fciir 

That  the  ways  of  virtue  are  preferable  to  those  ttf ^iM, 
is  evident,  in  that  we  do  not  find  people  in  old  a^p&k- 
ncss,  or  on  a  death-bed,  repenting,  that  they  have'KVWllA' 
virtuously ;  but  the  contrary.  This  is  a  general  cortftsdtW 
from  mankind,  and  at  a  time  when  they  certainly  aurt  ^ 
cere.  And  they  would  give  the  same  testimony  to  'rtf^' 
iue  at  other  times,  if  they  could  disengage  thpmsKbNis 
from  the  prejudices  and  passions,  which  blind  them.  •'  '^ 

A  good  man,  when  he  comes  to  die,  has  nothing  todiv 
but  to  die.  : 

Perhaps  no  created  nature  could  be  happy,  withMf 
having  experienced  the  cdntrast  of  unhappiness.  ;  ' 

As  no  character  is  more  venerable,  than  that  of  a  Ute 
old  man ;  so  none  is  more  contemptible  than  that  of  id 
old  fool. 

It  makes  wretched  work  when  the  married  pair  cotteM' 
disputing  about  privileges  and  superiority.  '  *^ 

There  is  nothing  more  foolish  than  for  those  to  fallMrf,' 
who  must  live  together,  as  husband  and  wife,  and  «ck 
near  relations.  But  there  is  no  falling  out  without  Bttjk 
on  one  side,  or  the  other,  or  lx)th.  j  jiU  * 

The  folly  of  some  people  in  conversation,  i^'btf' 
criticism.     The  onW  way  o^  ^iccyswmu^  them,  id*tt 
of' hearing,  *  *W^ 
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Consider  with  yourself,  whether  the  wise  and  i;ood 
would  value  you  more  or  less,  than  they  do  now,  if  they 
knew  your  whole  character. 

It  is  well  when  old  people  know  that  they  are  old. 
Many,  on  the  contrary,  still  affect  to  stt  themselves  off  as 
lumnpaired  in  abilities  both  bodily  and  mental,  long  enough 
tfter  they  had  outlived  themselves. 
.  It  is  necessary  often  to  find  fault.  And  the  only  way  to 
do  it,  so  as  to  be  regarded,  is  to  keep  up  your  own  digni- 
ty. A  master  who  blusters  and  swears  at  his  servant^  is 
drspiaed ;  while  he,  who  reproves  with  mitdness  and  gra- 
vii^,  is  likely  to  be  Kverenced  and  obeyed. 

What  embitters  the  common  accidents  of  life  to  motf 
people  ia,  their  entertaining  a  foolish  notion,  that  calami- 
unnatural,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  the  plea- 
of  life.  Whereas  the  true  state  of  the  case  is^  that 
dUction  is  what  we  greatly  need,  and  riclily  deserve,  and 
that  the  pleasures  of  life  are  the  mere  gift  of  God,  which 
thewfae  he  may  withhold,  or  bestow,  as  he  sees  fit. 

.The  use  of  reading  is,  to  settle  your  judgment ;  not  to 
ooniMnd  it  by  a  variety  of  opinions,  nor  to  enslave  it  by 
Hithority. 

If  you  will  not  listen  to  calm  reason,  take  care  lest  you 
le  Blade  to  feel  the  rod  of  severe  aiBiction.  If  God  loves 
rou  be  will  drive  you  from  your  follies,  if  you  will  be 
Imwn  from  them. 

If  you  are  ever  so  sure  that  you  ought  to  resent  an  in- 
ury,  at  least  put  off  your  resentment  till  you  cool.  You 
riU  gain  everj^  end  better  by  that  means,  and  can  lose 
KXhing  by  going  cautiously  and  delibenitely  to  work ; 
vheicas  you  may  do  yourself,  or  your  neiglibour,  great 
nischief,  by  proceeding  raslUy  and  hastily. 

If  you  find  you  cannot  hold  your  own  with  the  world^ 
rithout  making  shipwreck  of  conscience  and  integrity ; 
etire  in  time  with  a  stock  of  honesty,  rather  than  continue 
a  business  to  retire  at  last  with  a  stock  of  wealth, 
rhich  will  not  yield  you  happiness  when  your  integrity  is 
pmc. 

The  giver  is  the  creditor ;  the  receiver  the  debtor.     Had 
mi  not  better  be  the  former  than  the  latter  ? 
•.Mtfried people  ought  to  consider,  that  the  keeping  ui^ 
i  muturi  Jorr  JodpeKC  is  of  more  conaei^ucivcc  N^ba^voii 
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point,  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  can  \wmt  torffdn, 
where  life  or  fortune  are  not  engagt  d.  Let  the  hutbood 
coabider,  that  it  suits  his  superior  wisdom  to  }4ekl  t»dB 
tireak^M-  in  ordinary  cases.  Let  the  wife  remembw^ 
solemnly  promised  to  obey.  *'*«"f 

The  devil  is  feared  and  hated.  .    ai/ 

The  consciousness  of  having  acted  from  prinoi^8ii«d 
without  the  praise  or  privity  of  any  person  whatevcr,v4  a 
pleasure  superior  to  all  that  applause  can  yield*'    •     :l  .  ' 

WHiv  do  you  desire  riches  and  grandeur?  BeOBOie  jM 
think  they  will  bring  happiness  with  them.  Thc^toy 
thing  you  want  is  now  in  your  power.  You  have  tndy  to 
study  contentment. 

Don't  be  frighted  if  misfortune  stalks  into  3FOurlmnifak 
habitation.  She  sometimes  takes  the  liberty  of  wrikdig 
into  the  presence  chamber  of  kings.  «      '* « 

Be  open  with  prudence.  Be  artful  with  innooaiKi 
Wise  as  the  Beq)ent,  harmless  as  the  dove.  If  cilhtff^ 
these  two  qualities  must  predominate,  by  all  means  hvk 
be  the  latter.  "  j-  v un- 

it is  a  shameful  wickedness,  common  in  trviAis^-^TOKt' 
ccul  the  faults,  or  artfully  heighten  the  good  qui^tidi  of 
what  one  wants  to  sell,  or  to  disparage  any  article  ontihi 
a  mind  to  buy,  in  order  to  have  it  the  cheaper.  ThatM^ 
dcr,  who  cannot  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say^Onl, 
who  knows  all  things,  knows  I  use  my  neighbour^itt  I 
would  wish  to  be  used,  is  no  other,  in  plain  £ngihk^ibM 
a  downright  knave.  U 

To  love  a  woman  merely  for  her  beauty,  is  loviofi 
corpse  for  the  sake  of  its  being  covered  with  a  fair  rinL 
If  the  lovely  body  has  a  bad  soul  in  it,  it  becomes  then  as 
object  of  aversion,  not  of  affection.  ;-' 

Never  think  yourself'  out  of  danger  of  a  disorder  of 
body  by  sicktiess,  or  of  the  mind  by  passion.  "i*' 

Those  who  have  not  courage  to  resist  fashion,  wotiUfl 
resist  tortures. 

Nothing  can  materially  hurt  you,  but  what  hurts  yOir 
virtue.  ;  '*? 

When  we  hear  of  one  dead  suddenly,  wc  are  surprised 
Whereas  the  greater  wonder  is  that  a  machine  of  sncli 
fmil  materials,  a\^d  e^iCYVusite  work  manship,  as  the  Immb 
body  is  should  V\o\d  m  tnc^v^v  lot  vcvVvoKxt  vr^i^KriMtt.  n  \ 
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Let  a  man  consider  what  the  {(cneral  turn  of  his  thoughts 
is.    It  is  that  which   characterises  the  man.     He  who 
thinks  oftenest,  and  dwells  longt^st  on  worldly  things,  is  * 
an  earthly  man*     He  whose  mind  is  habitually  employed  in 
divine  contemplation,  is  a  heavenly  man. 

Absolute  resignation  to  the  Divine  disposal,  teaches 
neither,  to  desire  to  live  nor  to  die. 

In  proportion  to  the  grief  and  shame  which  a  bad  action 
would  have  caused  you,  such  will  be  your  joy  and  triumph 
on  reflecting  that  you  have  bravely  resisted  the  temptation. 

Are  not  the  great,  happiest  when  most  free  of  the  incum- 
brances of  greatness  ?  Is  there  any  happiness  in  greatness  ? 

Forgive  others  who  have  fallen,  and  be  on  your  guard 
lest  you  yourself  fall.  The  angels  in  heaven,  and  the 
first  of  our  species  in  innocence  have  fallen. 

The  hand  of  time  heals  all  diseases.     Human  nature 

^    cannot  long  continue  in  violent  anger,  grief,  or  distress  of 

:    any  kind.     Spare  yourself  immoderate  uneasiness.     The 

time  will  come,  when  all  these  things  which  now  engage 

you  so  much,  will  be,  as  if  they  never  Iiad  been ;  except 

your  own  character  for  virtue  or  vice. 

If  you  live  such  a  life,  that  you  may  be  able,  upon 
rational  grounds,  to  be  patient  at  the  last  hour,  when  your 
near  friends  lose  all  patience,  you  will  show  yourself  a 
true  hero. 

Don't  be  uneasy  if  you  cannot  master  all  science.  You 
may  easily  know  enough  to  be  good  and  happy. 

He  who  suiFers  lust  to  steal  away  his  youth,  ambition 
liis  manhood,  and  avarice  his  old  age,  may  lament  too 
late,  the  shortness  of  the  useful  part  of  his  life. 

If  you  have  a  family,  it  is  no  more  allowable,  that  you 
squander,  away  yoursubstance,  thanforastewardtoemlxz- 
zle  the  sUite  of  which  he  is  manager.  You  arc  appomted 
steward  to  your  children ;  and  if  you  neglect  to  provide 
for  them,  be  it  at  your  peril. 

A  truly  great  mind,  from  mere  reverence  for  itself, 
would  not  descend  to  think  a  base  thought,  if  it  was  never 
to  be  known  to  God  or  man. 

This  book  is  not  likely  to  be  read  by  any,  whose  station 
in  life  is  not  such,  that  thousands  and  millions  of  mankind 
would  think  worthy  of  envy.  It  will  then  be  very  strange^ 
if  it  sliould  be  read  by  any  discontented  person. 
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He  that  has  no  shame,  has  no  grace- 
Before  you  think  of  retiring  from  the  worlds  be  mipp 
that  you  arc  fit  for  retiremenL  In  order  to  whichfii(s 
necessary  that  you  have  a  mind  so  composed  by  prudcpijiii^ 
reason,  and  religion,  that  it  may  bear  being  looked  jpt9» 
a  turn  to  rural  life ;  and  a  love  for  study.  .  _<:.  « -  .q? 

He  who  is  free  from  any  immediate  distress,  andiCfpnoi 
be  happy  now,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  think  he  ever,  lialli 
unless  he  changes  the  temper  of  his  mind,  which  isn^ift 
hinders  his  happiness  at  present. 

Do  not  grieve  for  him  who  is  departed  out  ofalioiilile^ 
some  and  dangerous  state  into  a  better.  If  a  xtlidjnf^,^ 
an  acquaintance,  is  gone  into  the  other  world*  wholly 
unprepared  for  it,  his  case  is  truly  lamentable.       .,    r.-^n 

The  advantage  our  passions  have  over  us^  is  owiwla 
ourselves.  We  may  easily  gain  such  a  knowle^je  fl|fN|| 
own  weakness,  as  to  feel  them  rising  befopfe  the}'  be  fSg^ 
the  height :  And  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not^n^inHli. 
them  in  time.  :\l 

The  most  violent  shaking  will  no  shake  the  limpid99i)(( 
in  a  glass  muddy :  But  a  little  disturbance  will  defilpl^ 
in  the  well,  or  river.  If  it  were  not  for  the  impurity  ofjibp 
mind  itself,  the  shock  of  temptation  would  b»ve  oa  eftft 

Whoever  knows  his  own  weaknesses,  and  has  the  aoniP 
to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  them,  will  find  himself  ay  AiV^ 
employed,  in  his  own  mind,  as  a  physician  in  an  houpjwl 

It  may  not  be  in  your  power  to  excel  many  peopkili 
riches,  honours,  or  abilities :  But  you  may  excel  tbqn^ 
sands  in  wluit  is  incomparably  more  valuable,  I  mean^sirilif 
stantial  goodness  of  heart  and  life.  Hither  turn  yoff 
ambition.     Here  is  an  object  worthy  of  it.  '. 

Nothing  is  of  any  value  to  you  that  you  niake.a  bii 
use  of. 

You  cannot,  you  say,  find  time  to  examine  youfvA 
whether  you  arc  prepared  for  death.  It  is  no  matter^TjMlt 
must  find  time  to  die. 

It  is  no  matter  what  you  spend  your  life  in,  if  joa 
neglect  the  very  business  of  life.  ,H , 

You  may  acquire  great  knowledge,  and  be  the  WQlK, 
for  it  at  last.  ;..i' 

Don't  think  of  giving  a  shilling,  while  you  owe  nptufpjli  ' 

Sliall  hypocrisy  ^  iooVisv^  ^xc^^c^s^  ODofttSQaa^t.  JM 
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liall  a  heathen  have  the  character  of  having  rather  desir* 
ifo  be  virtuouK  than  to  be  thought  so? 

I  know  no  sif^ht  more  nauseous  than  that  of  a  fond  hus- 
•nd  and  wife,  who  have  not  the  sense  to  behave  properly 
>anc  another  before  company:  Nor  any  conversation 
Kjre  shocking  than  that  df  a  snarling  couple,  who  are 
ontinually  girding  at  one  another. 

Consider  how  uncommon  it  is  to  live  to  old  age  :  and 
ike  care  to  hold  yourself  in  constant  readiness  for  death. 

The  unthinking  bulk  of  mankind  are  ever  amusing 
liemstlTCs  with  some  pursuit  foreign  to  themselves.  A 
rise  man  is  ever  looking  inward. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  he  who  reads,  converses  and  medi- 
ites,  improves  in  knowledge.  By  the  first,  a  man  con- 
eraes  with  the  dead  ;  by  tlie  second,  with  the  living ;  and 
J  the  third,  with  himself.  So  that  he  appropriates  to 
iniaelf  all  the  knowledge  which  can  be  got  from  those 
pIm>  have  lived,  and  from  those  now  alive. 

Let  no  man  refuse  a  p:irdon  to  others,  but  he  who  does 
0t  need  it  for  himself. 

A  Ttry  ignorant  man  may  have  a  very  learned  ribrar}\ 
i  Tcry  learned  man  may  be  a  very  contemptible  creature. 

irit  were  safe  to  put  off  repentance  and  reformation  to 
K  very  last  day  of  life,  how  do  you  know  this  is  not  it  ? 

£iideavour  to  do  all  the  good  in  your  power.  Be  as 
Arre  with  prudence,  as  if  you  was  sure  of  success. 
V'hcn  you  mfct  a  dis.ippointmcnt,  let  it  not  abate  your 
licence,  nor  put  you  out  of  humour.  And  when  you 
we  done  all,  remember  you  liave  only  done  your  duty* 

The  Dutch  will  not  suffer  the  smallest  breach  in  their 
jrkcs  fur  tear  of  an  iiuindatio!!.  Do  not  you  suffer  the 
mllest  passat^'  for  vice  into  your  lurart,  lest  you  find 
Dur  virtue  (|uitc  ovcTilowcd. 

Do  not  Ik-  unhappy  if  you  liave  not  married  a  professed 
eauty.  They  i^iiierally  admire  tlu*nisclves  so  much  they 
a\  c  no  love  left  for  their  husbands.  Bcbides,  it  mij^ht 
ot  perhaps  Ivive  been  very  agreeable  to  you,  lo  see  CM-ry 
rllow ,  as  y(ju  ucnt  into  public  places,  look  at  your  wife, 
«  if  Ik:  could  devour  her  with  his  eyes. 

Take  no  counsel  wilh  fiebh  and  blood,  if  you  aspire  at 
^hnt  is  trulv  jrrcat. 

A  foo)Ni  youth  makes  a  crazy  old  age. 
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Take  feai^  of  natural  biasses,  as  self-love, 
&c.  Be  sure,  you  will  always  incline  enough  towikid  t& 
bias8!side.  Therefore,  you  need  have  no  guard  iuiicta 
yourself  that  way.  ia 

The  angels  are  said  in  Scripture  to  desire  to  lool^'in^ 
the  Christian  scheme,  as  if  to  learn  somewhat.  pQ^n^ 
you  then  think  it  beneath  you  to  learn,  while  you  flif^.ap 
much  inferior  to  them.  The  most  knowing  are  "tl^yiost 
desirous  of  knowledge.  The  most  virtuous  the**  ibd^ 
desirous  of  improvement  in  virtue.  On  the  CffDbajr,''i3bc 
ignorant  think  themselves  wise  enough ;  the  nciotu  ace 
in  their  own  opinion  good  enough.  ^    '■- 

In  bestirring  yourself  for  the  public  advantage,  ieibqn- 
ber,  that  if  you  should  not  accomplish  all  that  jmi.oiw 
pose,  you  will  however  have  employed  yourself  to  nod 
purpose,  and  will  not  fail  of  your  rewaid,  if  yod  m' 
of  success.  ' '  ^ 

Let  no  man  complain  of  the  shortness  of  fife,' 
who  can  say  he  has  never  mispent  one  hour. 

Make  sure  first,  and  principally,  of  that  kridwn^ti 
which  is  necessary  for  you  as  a  man,  and  a  ramlmjt 
society.  Next,  of  what  is  necessar}'  in  your  pirticM 
way  of  life.  Mter  wards,  improve  yourself  in  all  usefat^stn 
ornamental  knowledge,  as  far  as  your  capacity,  ^saMfKi 
and  fortune  will  aiiow. 

If  you  would  not  have  affliction  visit  you  twice,  Iktei 
at  once  to  what  it  teaches.  "  '^\ 

Never  cast  your  eye  upon  a  good  man,  without  reacir« 
ing  to  imitate  him.  Whenever  you  see  an  instance  otrus, 
or  folly  in  another,  let  it  be  a  warning  to  you  to  avoid  thonk; 

Where  is  yesterday  now  ?  With  the  years  before  tjie 
flood.  Bui  if  you  have  employed  it  well,  it  stands  reoor^. 
cd  above  to  your  eternal  honour  and  advantage.  lfjV>i 
have  mispent  or  neglected  it,  it  will  appear  against  yottij^ 
the  last  day.  '     i 

Would  you  have  one  general  universal  remedy  for  jil 
diseases,  study  religion.  The  only  rational  gniiuiidw. 
consolation  in  the  various  distresses  of  life,  is  the  coqstctVf. 
ation,  that  religion  proposes  a  positive  reward  for  bcBjcb^ 
with  dijjnity,  and  improving  by  affliction,  and  that-idlli& 
tiojis  arc  in  truth  our  <^rcutcst  blcsiiings  and  proofs  of  the 
Divine  favour. 


r 
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r^'oii  iinluqipily  fall  iiiio^omefiita]  miscan-ia^c,  which 
ii-"iiiij5  jour  conscience,  and  mukcs  your  lilV  a  burdcDi 
rc^sit,   ivilli  all  its  circumstances,  to  some  jtidiciuilft 
fl  IciuUr- hearted  person,  in  whow;  fideiiiy  you  can  con- 
fide, and  whosie  advice  iiuy  be  of  service  to  von.     IT  it  ' 
be  of  »uch  a  peculiar  nature,  that  you  do  not  think  it  pru- 
dent, to  ijonfe.ss  yourself  guilty  of,  such  a  thing,  iK-nd  a 
I  >i  of  it,  written  in  a  dis^uisfd  hand,  dcsirjing 
111  writing.     When  you  have  ihe  opinion  of  a 
-   iicrson  upon  the  heinousncss  of  your  crimCf    . 
t»-'iith  V'lu  nuy  find  you  h;ivc  eithtt.  through  self-love 
dxHight  loo  ^l^htly  of.  or  through  an  excessive  tcndernes* 
of  i:uiis('i{iicr,  lil-tmed  yourself  too  much  for,  impress 
''  properly  tviih  a  sense  of  ronr  f.iult :  humble  i 
.  j)ly  b<forc  God  ;  and  resolve  Lmively  no  more 
.  of  auoU  fnlly.      VVlicu  you  have  done  so,  and 
Ml  keep  to  your  resolutions,  it  i^  not  neccssitKy  ^ 
■ii'iauc  to  afUi;:!  yourself  without  end  for  what 
.'.  .Ml.  iMLiu'ily  past.     The  principal  part  of  repcntauce 
n. 

)  way  of  laying  out  a  few  shillings  to  more  , 
eitlier  for  profit  or  plciisurc,  than  upon  ai^  cntcr- 
..XJnstructing  book.     But  this  ejtpcncc  is  greOtljr 
e  by  some,  and  ill  Iflid  out  by  otbeni. 
you  an:  ntthappy  bccitiise  your  tailor  (i3sna(  cut 
t  to  your  mind,  tnLiny  aji  honest  man  would  be 
ave  one  that  would  only  keep  out  the  cold,  and 
While  you  arc  in  a  passion  with  your  cook,  bc- 
i  hu  spoiled  you  one  dish  amoiig  »ix,  many   a 
L^mily,  who  arc  Tcflow- creatures,  and  yourfcllow'* 
pbuis,  are  at  a  lass  for  bread  to  supply  the  wants  of  ■ 
Think  of  this,  and  give  over  with  shame  yout 
1  and  impious  complaiiits  against  that  goodness  oC 
dcncc,  which  has  pLiccd  you  in  circumstances  so 
^  above  persons  cf  coual  merit  with  yourself, 
'(ilig  unhapjiincssoi  human  life,  tlut  in  every  man's 
t  there  has  ahvays  hem  same  miscarriage,  or  some  "^ 
tine  in  liitt  circumstances,  which  has  prevented  liis  i 
g  his  improvements  in  knowledge  and  virtue  ihc  ' 
1  which  nii;;ht  luve  been  wislicd  or  im.igiocd.     To  « 
K  most  of  life,  suchanumbcrofconcunviiccsarcn 
'ittmtltianoiroiidcrihey  seldom  all  fid\\Qll 
.1  0  '^' 
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6f  any  one  person.  Health,  long  life,  fortune ;  grcatt  and 
rarioud  natural  abilities,  and  a  good  disposition  ;  an  a^ 
tensive  education,  begun  early ;  indefatigable  diligenee  to 
Canyon  improvements ;  a  set  of  acquaintance  ca|piibletf 
assisting  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  of  encouraging 
in  virtue  ;  and  happening  to  li^'e  m  an  age  faivounhle  t6 
freedom  of  inquiry.  If  we  consider  the  improWBiMB 
some  towering  geniuses  have  made  in  knowledge,  ted  the 
fengths  gone*  in  exemplary  virtue  by  many  who  faMrc  1%« 
t>oured  under  innumerable  disadvantages,  we  caimoC hdli 
fomenting,  that  they  were  not  favoured  by  ProvideaDCwitn 
the  others,  nor  imagining  what  immense  heights  they  Aut 
in  some  circumstances,  havereached.  The  most  itmdfr- 
able  concurrence  of  al> kinds  of  advantages  that  ever  Mi^ 
and  the  most  stupendous  eifects  in  consequence  of  ili  «il 
ptY)bably ,  as  long  as  this  world  lasts,  be  the  admiraddOMd 
delight  of  all  who  are  judges  of  the  sublime  labours  of  ike 
CTeatest  of  philosophers,  and  best  of  men,  the  gkxy  <£mk 
country,  and  of  Human  Nature*  Yet  even  in  him  ^though 
a  sort  of  sui>erior  being,  when  compared  with  the  reft  d 
the  species,)  it  is  possible  to  imagine  some  cireumBliiioeB 
diiferent,  and  to  the  advantage.  To  what  heightslfaai 
may  our  nature  rise  in  future  states,  when  eveiy  pot£bk 
advantage  shall  concur ! 

Do  not  pretend  to  neglect  or  trifle  with  your  duty,  idl^ 
tess  you  have  found  out  unquestionable  and  demoostrsitiie 
proof,  that  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and nii- 
tions,  that  virtue  is  the  perfection  of  Human  Nature^  jnd 
the  sure  way  to  happiness,  and  vice  the  contrary,  is  a  gnii 
absurdity  and  falshood  ;  that  the  Bible  is  a  forgery  ^  ad 
that  the  belief  of  a  judgment  to  come  is  a  dream.  If  yoQ 
be  not  as  sure  of  all  this,  as  that  twice  two  are  four,  if  ifaeie 
be  tlie  smallest  possibility  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  itis 
the  very  deroeration  of  madness  to  run  the  least  haaard  of 
the  destruction  of  your  soiil  by  living  a  wicked  life. 

Death-bed  repentance,  and  death- bed  charity,  are  nmdi 
<^  a  kind.  Men  give  up  their  vices  and  their  maaef 
when  they  can  keep  tliem  no  longer.         •  .  W 

Can  any  person  seriously  think  that  he  was  formed  «■• 
pablc  of  reason,  virtue,  and  religion,  only  to  eat,  drill, 
divert  himself,  atvd  die  ? 

Accustom  y  outseU  to  \h<t  ^Vfi^XOc^^^XM^dsv^^  of  your  dutf 


■I  aH  TQspects,  am)  it  will  intiiM  be  as  troi|b|c90iQe  ^ 
Dmil^  or  to  violate  it^  as  it  is  to  many  people  to  practise  4f 
•i  Sduly  to  grow:  every  day  wiser  ai)a  better :  For  every 
Iv  faqags  you  nearer  to  deathp 

|.iltp:  is  strange  to  bear  unthinking  peqple  ^scant  upon  the 
^"^^0  of  men  oi  universally,  gcknow^dged  abilities^  a|^ 
4liem  take  it  for  granted,  that  they l^aye  acted  a  mrt 
^ttH^tif  inconsistent  with  their  known  charac^er^ ;  lynji  * 


;very  rarely  do,  and  which  it  is  theretore  vqy  uiv 
BBillHble  to  suppose.  If  yoii  weiie  tciU  of  a  misery 
■nJMgtdone  a  generous  thing,  would  you  not  be  apteitbqp: 


to  doubt  the  fact,  or  to  conclude,  that  it  must  have  appear;- 
flUiSO'lnm  a  likely  way  of  getting  somewhat  ?  If  yoi^i.werp 
laid  «f  a  very  passicmate  man's  besi^g  an  insult  wiui  t^r 
bnphiy  p^t^eoce,  woukl you  not  be  wrnrised?  Why  thcp 
dMnU  you  rasMy  give  into  the  belief,  that  aperson,  whqsp 
rfBod  anderstanding  yon  are  apprized  ol",  has  played  tpjp 
baM  OB  one,  whose  inteffrity  is  known  to  you,  hasactc^ 
k)taaieherous  part?  Hear  the  accused  before  you  condoQ^ 
^  'Value  learning  as  much  as  you  please.  But  remem- 
iMV^jodicious  thinker  is  incomparably  superior  to  a  great 


:•  >  What  can  be  more  monstrous  than  the  common  excu- 
ses for  unfaithfulness  to  the  marriage* bed?  People  give 
dieir  vows  to  one  another  in  the  most  solemn  manner ; 
■hI  then  their  first  work  is  to  think  how  to  break  them. 
ilasy  marry  for  better  for  worse ;  (or  richer  or  poorer^ 
iroiiager  or  older ;  handsomer  or  plainer.  And  then,  when 
ihejr  come  to  repent  of  their  rash  choice,  they  pretend  to 
ncttse  the  breach  of  solemn  voii*s  bjr  the  pretext  of  de* 
they  find  in  one  another ;  of  wmchit  is  wholly  their 
fimlt  if  they  were  not  sufficiently  apprized  before  their 
Darning  together. 

To  defeat  calumny,  1.  Despise  it  To  seem  disturbed 
ibout  it,  is  the  way  to  make  it  be  believed.  And  stiib- 
biag  your  defamer  will  not  prove  you  innocent.  2.  Live 
SB  exemplary  life,  and  then  your  general  good  character 
arill  overpower  it.  3.  Speak  tenderly  of  every  body,  even 
of  your  defiimers,  and  you  will  make  the  whole  world  cry, 
Hnme  on  them  who  can  find  ip  their  hearts  to  injuse  one 
so  inoffensive.  ^ 

You  soy,  your  miafortuiH»  are  hn^.t^/ 
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vices  are  likewise  hard  to  be  forffiven,  It  is  terrible  !• 
think  of  your  suffering  pain,  sickness,  poverty,  or  the 
loss  of  dear  friends  or  relations  ?  It  is  more  terrible  to 
think  of  your  having  ofiended  the  infinitely  great  and 
od  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Judge  of  the  world,  your 
ind  and  bountiful  Father  and  best  1*  riend.  Is  pain  a  great 
evil  ?  Vice  is  a  greater.  It  is  rebellion  against  the  Supttme 
Authority  of  the  universe.  Is  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife 
like  tearing  li(nb  from  limb  ?  So  is  falshood,  cruelty,  or 
ingratitude,  like  unhinging  the  universe,  and 't ' 
chaos  back  again :  For  they  tend  to  universaToBoraer, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  creation  of  God.  Do  you  shud* 
der  at  the  thought  of  poverty  or  disease  ?  Think  with  what 
eye  Infinite  Purity  must  behold  wickedness  ?  with  wbit 
abhorrence  absolute  Perfection  must  see  the  ruin  produotd 
in  his  works  by  irregularity  and  vice.  Do  you  desire  ts 
escape  mibcr}'  ?  Fly  from  sin.  Do  you  widi  to  avcnd 
punishment?  Above  all  things  avoid  wickedness,  the  am 
Of  it. 
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BOOK  IV. 


OF  REVEALED  RELIGION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

J  HAT  it  is  in  itself  agreeable  to  rectitude,  necessary 
to  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  and  the  requisite  con- 
currence of  moral  agents  with  the  general  scheme  of  the 
Governor  of  the  universe,  that  we  study  above  all  things 
to  perform  our  whole  duty,  viz.  Taking  proper  care  of 
our  bodies  and  of  our  minds,  loving  our  fellow  creatures 
as  ourselves,  and  loving  and  serving  our  Creator ;  that 
this  is  our  indispensable  duty,  and  that  the  habitual  neg- 
lect, or  violation  of  it,  upon  whatever  pretence,  will  ex^ 
pose  us  to  the  Divine  displeasure,  as  the  conscientiou3 
observance  of  it  is  most  likely  to  gain  us  his  favour,  and 
aonsequently  final  happiness ;  all  this  appelirs  clear  to  hu- 
man reason,  separate  from  any  consideration  of  th'^  truth 
of  revelation,  and  deducible  from  universally  acknowl- 
edged principles.>— And  if  it  may  be  supposed  in  the  low- 
est degree  probable,  that  the  kind  and  merciful  Parent  of 
his  creatures,  who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and> 
in  a  consistency  with  eternal  and  immutable  rectitude,  to 
come  to  that  happiness,  of  which  their  nature  was  formed 
papable ;  if  it  may  be  conceived  jn  the  lo^vest  degree  prob- 
able^ that  Qod  should  from  the  beginning  have  ordeitd 
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things  so,  that  one  method,  among  others,  for  promotiii| 
universal  goodness  and  happiness,  should  be,  the  apjiear- 
ancc  of  an  express  message,  or  revelation  from  himsd( 
with  a  set  of  clearer  and  more  striking  instructions,  thaa 
had  been  any  other  way  communicated  to  mankind ;  if 
this  be  conceivable  without  any  direct  absurdity,  then  it 
is  likewise  evident  from  the  principles  of  natural  Tdigidi 
or  reason,  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  those  of 
our  species,  to  whom  any  such  supposed  Divine  message 
or  revelation,  may  be  offered,  to  bestow  the  ulitiost  diu*. 
gence  in  examining  its  pretensions,  and,  if  found  suficieiit^ 
to  admit  them  with  candor  and  sincerity  of  mind,  aiul  to 
receive  the  revelation  itself  with  that  veneration  and  sub- 
mission, which  it  becomes  dependent  creatures  to  expitsi 
to  Him  who  sent  it. 

That  there  is  nothing  directly  absurd,  or  contradictoy  lb 
reason,  in  the  supposition  of  the  possibility  of  a  revehlici 
given  from  God,  for  the  reformation  and  improvcmtfit  of 
mankind,  is  evident  from  its  having  been  the  0|nsrida 
and  the  hope  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  mankind,  in  idl^pi 
and  viu'ious  nations.  Socrates,  PiatOy  Cofi/ueiUsiim 
others,  the  bright  and  burning  lights  of  antiquity,  hmil 
given  their  authority  to  the  opniion  of  the  probaUlitf  cf 
a  revelation  from  God.  They  have  declared,  that  Atf 
thought  it  an  iiiFair  oi  great  consequence  to  re-kindk^dlt 
light  of  reason,  almost  extinguished  bv  vice  and  folly ;  ttnl 
a  bewildered  race  of  beings  into  the  way  of  virtue,  |0taiA 
mankind,  with  certainty  and  authority,  how  they  oug^tlp 
behave  toward  their  Creator,  so  as  to  obtain  his  favtmi| 
and  the  pardon  of  their  offences.  They  who  were  tht 
best  qualified  of  all  uninspired  men  of  those  ancienttimes 
for  instructing  mankind,  were  ready  to  own  themsebci 
insufficient  for  the  task  of  reforming  the  world.  And 
it  is  notorious,  that  their  worthy  labours  were  in  nompeot 
adequate  to  the  universal,  or  general  amendment  of  mafr 
ner  ,^  even  in  the  countries  in  which  they  lived  and  tang^ 
For  that  themselves  greatly  wanted  instruction,  appots 
plainly  from  what  they  have  writ  upon  some  of  the  mort 
important  points  of  morals,  as  the  immortality  of  the  sontj 
the  nature,  degree,  and  continuance  of  the  rewards  ini 
punishments  of  the  future  state,  and  the  means  of  obcaJt* 
mg  the  pardon  oi  b\t\,     K\\^xVisi\\^vc  \s»&o\:a  should h^ 
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coMideiable  or  powerful  influence  upon  Jie  peopk  hi 
lencnil,  u^as  not  to  be  expected*  at  dicy  could  at  best  but 
pBife  them  aa  their  opinions ;  reasonable  indeed,  and  clear 
m^Ac  main,  to  any  understanding,  which  should  take  the 
iodUe  to  examine ;  but  back^  with  no  authoritative 
tmukoOf  or  Divine  attestation^  to  command  attenti6o  and 
UmiiBoce. 

^  ilitevident,  that,  as  there  can  be^  on  one  handf  no  merit 
htvhrlhiiing  what  is  true,  even  religious  truths  withoot 
ilion ;  (for  nothing  is  virtuous,  or  pndse^wprthyi 
Jlrinational ;  and  it  is  irrational  to  receive  lor  trudi 
one  has  no  solid  reason  to  think  is  true)  so  on  the 
;.  to  reject  truth,  especially  religious,  truth,  on  any 
or  disingenuous  account*  or  for  any  reason*  besides 
unsurmountable  inconsistency  in  the  doctrine,  or  de« 
i&  die  evidencei  is  perverse  and  wicked.  The&ith^ 
f  diat  is  accepuble  to  God,  who  iaalike  the  Author 
if  bolb  reason  and  revelation,  is  that  rational  receptioQ  ^ 
rfnttgioustnith*  which  arises  from  candid  and  dihgent 
HMttSadon,  and  a  due  submission  to  Divine  Authority^ 
And4he  unbelief,  which  is  condemned  in  Scrijpture,  ia 
lM?««motion  of  tbe  revealed  will  of  God,  which  is  owing 

•  fft|bdice,  negligence,  pride,  or  a  (atal  attachment  to 

'^  nrifr  guilt  of  wilfully  rejecting  or  opposing  Divintf 
JuA  mlist  be  more  or  less  atrocious,  according  as  the 
tllwmgcs  for  inquiry,  and  satisfaction  upon  the  subject, 
■e  giCKlcr,  or  less.  The  inhabitants  of  uie  dark  and  bar» 
parts  of  the  world,  and  even  of  the  countries,  which 
over-run  by  Popish  stuperstition  will  therefore  be 
d  more  excusable  for  tlieir  deficiencies  both  in  fiiith 
practice,  than  we  of  this  enlightened  age,  and  nation, 
>  enjoy  every  imaginable  advantage  for  free  enquiry, 
labour  under  no  kind  of  bias  either  toward  credulity 
vthe  oontrar}\  but  what  we  choose  to  subject  ourselves  to. 

*  Boidea  our  being  indispensably  obliged,  in  point  of 
Inty*  to  take  the  utmost  care,  tliat  a  genuine  revelation 
faMn  Gkid  do  not  meet  with  neglect,  much  less  disin- 
^enaouB  opposition,  from  us ;  it  is  also  to  be  considered* 
what  conduct  wisdom  prescribes  in  such  a  case.  Were 
tkere  no  g^ilt  in  treatin};  revelation  with  contempt,  or 
opposing*  yet  no^ man  of  prudence  would  vc\\(w\Vf  ^c:^fv\^ 
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him-^Jf  of  any  probable  advantage  for  information  and 
im;)rovenient,  irom  whatever  quarter  it  might  come.    Nor 
v^ill  any  wise  man  think  lightly  of  a  scheme  intended,  as 
Divine  revelation  is,  for  the  important  ends  of  republish- 
ingt  with  a  set  of  authoritative  sanctions,  the  rehgion  of 
nature,  and  fixing  beyond  all  dispute  the  duty  of  mankind, 
and  the  means  for  attaining  their  greatest  happine&s;  and 
for  communicating  to  them  various  important  truths  not 
known  before,  nor  discoverable  by  human  reason.    That 
revelation  has  eficctualh  done  these  things,  will  appear  bj 
the  general  view  of  it,  that  will  be  exhibited  in  the  second 
section. 

A  direct,  explicit  law,  given  by  Divine  authorhy,  is 
the  ver}'  thing  which  such  a  short-sighted,  and  impeifed 
order  of  beings  as  mankind,  were  perculiarly  in  wantoC 
Nor  is  any  method  so  fit  for  governing  a  set  of  creatiues 
generally  unqualified  for  reasoning  out,  with  a  proper  dear* 
ness  and  certainty,  the  means  of  attaining  happiness,  asa 
distinct  system  of  rules  of  conduct  guarded  by  pAipcr 
sanctions.  Is  not  all  human  government  constitute^  QR 
that  foundation  ?  VVhtn  a  new  state  or  colony  is  to  be  IC(- 
tled,  do  the  founders  trust  to  the  reason  of  a  mixed  mulf^ 
tude  for  the  observance  of  equity,  the  security  of  prbperlTi 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  ?  And  was  it  not  a  more  efic- 
tual  way  to  lead  mankind  to  the  love  of  God,  and  one 
another,  to  give  them  an  express  law  to  that  purpWi 
than  to  leave  it  to  their  own  reasonings,  to  find  out  thdr 
Creator,  and  to  one  another,  and  whether  they  might  trifle 
with  it,  or  resolve  faithfully  to  perform  it?  Therefore  man- 
kind Iku  e  probably,  in  no  age  been  wholly  left  to  thdr 
own  reason :  but  a  standing  positive  institution  has  al 
along  been  kept  up  in  one  part  of  the  world,  or  other ;  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  more  universally,  as 
well  as  niorC!  eonspicuously  established ;  but  for  the  wick* 
edncss  of  nuiuliind,  whieh  rendered  them  unworthy  rf. 
partakiiijj^  universally  of  this  blessing,  and  occasioned  iOf 
Ijcinij  inip:;riLd  to  them  in  a  more  obscure  and  limited 
numiur. 

We  a;\:  at  ]M*ef;enL  In  a  state  of  discipline ;  and  cvcijr 

iliiw^  is  inteuded  iis  a  part  of  our  trial,  and  means  of  im* 

provcnitnt.     Ucvelation  may  be  considered  in  the  bame 

lifrht.     A  message  1lyc>iw  \\^^n^\\  vs  V^xouiglit  to  our  carsf 
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attended  with  such  evidence,  as  may  Ik  suflicient  to  con- 
vince the  unpnjudiccd  mind  of  its  being  genuine  ;  but  at 
the  v.me  time  not  so  ascertained,  but  that  pretences  for 
cavilling  at,  and  opposing  it,  may,  by  disingenuous  men, 
be  found.  If  this  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
honest  inrjuiry,  and  exhibits  in  the  fairest  light  the  differ- 
ent clwraciers  of  the  sincere,  but  cautious,  and  inquisitive 
lover  of  truth ;  of  the  indolent,  unthinking,  and  cadulous^ 
who  believes  with  the  multitude ;  and  of  the  penerse  and 
disingenuous,  who  rejects  whatevt  r  is  not  suitable  to  his 
waj  s  of  thinking  or  living ;  if  revelation  does  these  things, 
bit  nottober«.c:koned  one  of  the  noblest  trials  of  the  present 
state  ?  And  is  it  not  promulgated  in  the  very  manner  it 
ought  to  have  been  ? 

Standing  oracles  were  probably  some  of  the  first  methods 
vhich  the  Divine  Wisdom  made  use  of  to  communicate 
particular  express  information  to  mankind.  There  was 
in  appointed  place,  to  \\  hich  worsliippers  resorted,  and 
ronsuhing,  recei\ed  answers,  and  directions.  Spiritual 
^ings  Were  employed  in  revealing  the  Divine  Will  to 
nankind.  And  in  visions  and  dreams,  commmiications 
rcrt"  given  to  men  of  characters  eminent  for  virtue  and 
licty.  A  race  of  proplicts,  or  jxrsons  under  Divine  In- 
Inence,  surcceding  to  one  another,  so  as  there  should  be 
lo  long  period  without  one  or  more  such  inspind  men, 
;cpt  up  an  impression  of  the  superintendency  of  God,  and 
>f  the  neressitv  of  obedience  to  Him.  But  we  know  of 
lo  metluKl  so  proper  for  communicating  to  mankind  in 
rfneral,  a  set  of  useful  informations  ;  so  as  to  be  of  lasting, 
ronst^nt,  and  extensive  advantage  to  them,  as  their  being 
committed  to  writing,  by  which  means  tin  y  are  easily  ac- 
xWihIc  to  all,  to  be  consumed  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

The  re\  elation,  therefore,  with  which  we  arc  blessed, 
Us  Ixen,  by  thr  Divine  IVovidence  directed  lo  be  penned 
iy  MosrA\  the  Prophets,  and  Apostles;  and  has  lx*en  won- 
Icrfuily  preserved  for  many  ai^es,  free,  for  an v  thing  we 
enow,  or  have  reason  to  suspect,  from  material  corrup- 
:io:is  and  alterations  ;  and  in  it  we  have  all  informations  ne- 
Dessnry  for  our  conduct  here,  and  happiness  lureafter. 

\\'h»jcver  eluMjses  to  e  nlai*ge  the  *.i)here  ol  his  iiirjuirv' 
i5\viil«j:!s  j)Ossi!jIe,  nr.y  ex  nninc  th'-  sc  venl  srlnnifs  cif 

rrlijrion,  which  h:«.ve  jiretend  ••!  to  a  D'lv'iwi;  DvV'IwaX,  ;\\A 

;  V 
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by  comparing  them  together,  he  will  soon  find  which  bears 
the  characters  of  being  truly  from  heaven. 

As  to  us,  who  live  in  these  happy  realms  of  knowledge 
and  freedom  of  inquirj-,  the  religion  contained  in  the 
scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  offers  iiself 
more'  immediately,  and  challenges  our  cliief  and  most  at- 
tentive examination ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  it  lies  im. 
mediately  upon  us  to  inquire  into  its  pretensions ;  and  that 
M^e  may  more  safely  neglect  all  the  others ;  none  of  whicb 
the  Divine  Providence  Has  given  us  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  examining,  or  made  so  clearly  our  duty  to  inquire  inta 
But  to  inquire  into  religion  in  an  impartial  manner,  a  man 
must  begin  with  shaking  off  all  prejudice,  from  educatioD 
and  general  opinion,  and  must  suppose  himself  a  mere  un- 
principled Indian^  not  biassed  to  any  species  of  religioa 
in  the  world.  He  must  likewise  resolve  to  go  throush  the 
whole  of  what  he  is  to  examine ;  not  contenting  himieff 
with  a  partial  and  imperfect  view  of  things,  which  is  dr 
way  to  acquire  imperfect  and  mistaken  notions.  He  moA 
also  go  directly  to  the  fountain,  if  he  would  kno^v  thetrae 
virtues  of  the  water  of  life  ;  that  is,  he  must,  to  know  die 
religion  of  the  scriptures,  go  directly  to  the  scripttnOt 
and  study  them  more  than  all  the  systems  or  bodies  oT 
divinity  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  the  candid  exainiin* 
tion  and  ready  reception  of  so  pure  and  strict  a  scheiqeof 
religion  as  the  eliriistian,  than  a  fatal  attachment  to  vice. 
This  was  the  original  obstacle,  which  retarded  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  world,  at  its  first  appearance ;  has  prevent- 
ed its  progress  ever  since;  has  disguised  and  dcformc4ib 
native  beauty  ;  has  almost  wholly  defeated  its  gennio^'ifl^ 
tcntir>n,  in  one  church ;  and  raised  enemies  against  it,  cift^  j 
in  this  land  of  light,  in  an  age  immediately  succeednie^^  I 
the  times,  in  w*hich  it  stood  the  examination  of  the  wHtj/L  1 
inquirers,  and  came  out  established  upon  a  more  ratjoni 
foundation,  than  ever  it  stood  upon,  from  the  apQ8|o& 
age  downwards.  It  will  therefore  be  nccessan',  abo\'e:4l 
things,  for  the  inquirer  into  the  truth  of  chnstianitjTt  'to 
purge  his  mind  from  every  corrupt  affection,  that  9lf 
])rompt  him  to  wish  to  find  it  suspicious  or  false ;  to  tdbe 
no  counsel  ^vith  flesh  and  blood ;  but  to  labour  to  v«k 
himself  up  totVutpvicVv  olWci^i^'^-TcCxxxi^dftess,  wl^ 
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requires ;  tliat  so  hemuy  not  only  be  wholly  unprejudiced 
against  it,  but  may  lye  supposed  to  listen  to  reason  in  its 
favour,  and  may  find  within  himself  a  witness  to  its  truth. 

SECTION'  I. 

Previous  Ohjections  against  a  Revelation  in  generuf,  and 
t/iat  of  Scripture  in  particular^  considered. 

A  revelation  had  not  been  given  to  mankind,  had  there 
been  no  need  of  it,  in  such  a  sense  as  that  it  must  prove 
wholly  useless.  But  the  {juestion  is,  whether  it  is  not  an 
absurdity  to  talk  of  a  genuine  revelation's  being  needless^ 
or  useless.  Can  any  tiling  be  said  to  be  needless,  or  use- 
less that  is  calculated  to  improve  mankind?  Ifasetof 
[noral  instructions  from  one  person  will  be  of  any  senice 
;o  me,  can  it  Ik  said,  that  more  of  the  same  kind  will  be 
iscless?  if  I  had  already  digested  all  the  knowledge,  that 
s  to  be  got  in  books,  and  by  conversation  with  the  wise 
wd  learned  of  my  own  species,  would  the  conversation  of 
i  superior  being  be  needless  and  useless  to  me  ?  Nay,  if 
:lic  archangel  Gabriel  had  in  his  power  to  receive  some 
lew  informations  by  revelation  from  God,  would  he  neg- 
lect them,  as  needless  and  useless,  iKcausehis  knowledge 
is  nlrcady  immensely  extensive  ?  Those  objectors  to  reve. 
laiion,  who  talk  of  its  being  unnecessary,  dp  not  seem  to 
bave  clear  ideas  to  their  m  ords.  For  if  tlx'y  had,  they 
never  would  think  of  limiting  the  Divhie  goodness  to  his 
creatures,  or  of  alleging,  that  their  advantages  for  happi. 
ness  were  too  great.  Nor  would  one  think  that  revela- 
tion  should  ever  have  been  looked  on  as  superfluous,  by 
my  person  who  knew  the  world;  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
all  such  would  readily  acknowledge,  that  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  Iiave  yet  another  additional  revelation,  or  advantage 
for  virtue,  mankind  would  not  then  be  at  all  too  go<xl. 
Nor  can  any  one  help  seeing  the  real  eventual  ad\antage 
of  revelation,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  difference  bc« 
tureen  the  condition,  as  to  knowledge  and  virtue,  of  those 
mc%  and  nations,  which  have,  and  those  which  have  not 
enjoyed  the  light  of  it.  And  here  it  is  to  Ix-  rcmemlxTed 
that  in  all  probability  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  our  knowl- 
edge that  is  the  p^-nuine  acciuisition  of  mere  human  reason, 
wholly  unassisted.     The  very  use  of  letters  seems  to  have 
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pretensions  to  a  greater  author  than  Cadmus^  or  than  Mo' 
ses.  And  probably  the  whole  of  the  religious  knoultdge 
we  possess,  is  originally  owing  to  revelation. 

The  deplorable  darkness  and  ignorance,  in  which  those 
of  our  specii  s  are  found  involved,  who  have  lived  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  have  never  enjoyed, 
or  have  wholly  lost,  all  traces  of  revealed  knowledge  (if 
that  be  really  the  case  of  any  people,  which  is  to  be  doubt- 
ed, is  a  proof  of  the  advantage  of  revelation,  Aiid  it  is 
only  from  what  we  find  to  be  the  case  of  those  newly  disco- 
vered nations,  who  have  undoubtedly  few  supernatural  ad- 
vantages, that  we  can  fairly  judge,  what  the  state  of  man- 
kind  in  general  would  have  been,  if  the  species  had  been 
left  wholly  to  themselves.  For,  as  to  this  side  of  the  globe, 
it  is  to  be  questioned,  if  there  ever  was  an)'  people  upon  k^ 
who  could  be  said  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  nature j  H 
will  afterwards  appear. 

The  despisers  of  revealed  religion,  on  account  of  4e 
all- sufficiency  of  human  reason,  are  desired  to  consider 
the  following  proofs  of  its  boasted  sufficiency  in  malten 
of  both  belief  and  practice. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  the  antediluvian  marnicM^' 
is  that  given  by  Moses,  viz.  That  all  flesh  corrupted  their 
ways  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  purify 
the  earth  by  a  general  deluge.  Of  the  patriarchal  tines, 
the  onlv  accounts  we  have  are  likewise  from  the  same  yen* 
enable  writer ;  which  show  the  people  of  those  ages,  ex- 
cept a  few  families,  to  have  been  wholly  given  to  pdf- 
theism  and  idolatrv.  The  destruction  of  the  five  citieftbr 
fire  from  heaven,  for  the  most  abominable  and  unnatuM 
crimes,  shons  the  state  of  corruption  to  which  the  people 
of  tho^e  limes  were  sunk.  The  accounts  we  have  from 
Hero<fotus  and  Diodonts  Sicu/usy  of  the  religion  of  Ae 
E^yptiatiSy  the  fathers  of  wi'-dom  and  learning,  arc  tliC 
disgrace  of  Iniman  reason.  Their  worshipping  the  mull 
contemptible  and  hateful  animals,  as  crocodiles,  stcvk^ 
c.'.ts,  monkeys,  and  calves  ;  to  kill  which  sacred  animahi 
\ras  death  by  their  lau ,  aiid  which  ihey  carefully  embalfll* 
ed,  and  solemnly  deposited  in  tombs  ;  and  their  adoratiCB 
even  of  plants,  as  leeks  and  onions  ;  these  are  fctrangt  Ifr 
stances  of  the  suffiei<*ncy  of  reason  forjudging  in  reUgioBi 
matters !  They  a\so  (^c\ccatd\w^\.o  lUc  same  author)  aitov^ 
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ed'of  thcftIjtJs(hd  made  marriages  between  brothers  and 
sisters  a  piirt  of  reJigion.  What  were  all  the  popular  reli- 
gions of  the  Pagans  in  general,  but  a  hcjip  of  absurdities  ? 
What  can  be  said  of  their  deities ;  whose  characters  were 
too  shocking,  for  men  and  women  of  such  manners  to  be 
suffered  to  live  among  us  ?  And  lest  there  should  be  any 
want  of  such  ho])eful  objects  of  worship,  they  multiplied 
them  t>  such  a  number,  that  Farro  reckons  up  a  little  ar- 
my of  them,  and  Lucian  represents  the  heavens  as  in  dan- 
ger of  being  broke  down  with  the  weight  of  such  a  multi- 
tude. The  horrid  practice  of  appeasing  them.wilh  human 
blood,  and  even  with  that  of  the  children  of  the  zealous 
votaries  themselves,  with  the  abominable  impurities  as- 
cribcd  to  them,  and  practised  by  their  blind  worshippers 
in  honour  of  them,  show  what  notions  of  the  object,  and 
nature  of  worship,  human  reason,  left  to  itself,  is  apt  to 
run  into.  Those,  who  had  better  notions  of  the  superior 
powers,  represent  them  as  either  quarrelling  and  fighting 
\Homer  makes  his  goddesses  treat  one  another  with  the 
language  of  Billingsgate)  or  as  a  set  of  idle  luxurious  vo- 
luptuaries, spending  their  whole  time  in  quaffing  of  nectar, 
wholly  regiirdless  of  human  affiiirs.  In  some  ancient  na* 
tions,  every  young  woman  was  obliged  to  prostitute  herself 
in  the  temple  oiFenus^  as  a  religious  ceremony,  Thucy- 
dides  says,  that  both  Greeks  and  Barbariajis  thought  rob- 
bery  and  plunder  glorious.  The  whole  ancient  heroism 
was  indeed  little  else.  And  it  was  chiefly  by  violence  and 
brutal  fury,  that  the  Macedonian^  lioman^  and  other  states 
acquired  such  an  extent  of  dominion.  From  Ilomer^  and 
other  writers,  down  to  the  Roman  historians,  we  see  how 
the  manners  of  ancient  times  allowed  to  treat  captives  in 
war.  Princes  and  princesses  were  dragged  in  triumph  af- 
ter the  chariot  of  the  conqueror ;  and  they,  and  the  inferior 
people  by  thousands,  butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  condemn- 
ed  to  slaver}* :  The  beautiful  part  of  the  female  captives 
shared  among  the  heroes,  and  condemned  to  prostitution, 
and  infamy.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  founded  in  war 
and  savage  heroism,  and  allowed  stealing,  unless  the  person 
was  caught  in  the  fact.  Adultery  was  also  in  certain  cases 
established  by  law.  F.xposing  of  children  was,  among  the 
Jtomans  according  to  Luctantiusy  a  daily  practice.  Glad- 
iators butchering  one  another  by  thousands,  was  the  reign- 
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in;,;  diversion  among  those  lords  of  the  Vf«pfld  for  ^5. 
And  it  was  common,  when  one  had  got  the  other  down, 
for  the  conqueror  to  look  at  the  people  for  their  orders, 
wluithcr  to  spare  or  kill  him,  which  they  often  gave  for  tbe 
latter ;  and  even  the  ladies,  if  wc  may  believe  their  own 
writers,  would  often  give  the  signal  to  dispatch  a  poor, 
conquered,  helpless  victim,  that  they  might  feast  their  sav« 
aj!;e  and  unwomanly  hearts  with  scenes  of  cruelty  and  blood. 
The  authors  of  the  Grecian  wisdom  were  almost  all  ad- 
dicted to  one  vice  or  other,  some  more,  some  less  scanda- 
lous.    Their  snarling,  and  impudence,  got  them  the  ap. 
pcllation  of  Cynics  ;  and  disputes  about  words  run  through 
all  their  writings.     Too  many  of  both  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  or  wise  men,  flattered  the  vices  of  princes. 
Socrates  himself,  the  father  of  wisdom,  and  opposer  of 
polytheism,  encouraged  to  consult  the  oracles,  and  to  of. 
fer  sacrifice  to  idols.     Plato^s  morals  were  so  obscure, 
that  it  required  a  life- time  to  understand  them.     Cian 
excuses  and  coimtenances  lewdness  in  some  parts  of  his 
writings.     And  those  of  Seneca  are  not  without  their  pd- 
son.     What  were  the  manners  of  the  polite  court  of  jfii- 
giistus  (to  say  nothing  of  the  sea  of  blood,  through  which 
he  swam  to  the  imperial  throne)  is  pretty  evident  from  the 
abominable  and  unnatural  filthiness  scatten^d  through  ihc 
writings  of  the  wits  of  that  elegant  age.     Which  of  the 
ancient  sages  did  not  too  far  temporize,  and  conform  to 
the  national  superstition,  contrar}'  to  their  better  knowl- 
edge, and  even  make  the  worst  species  of  dissimuhtioR 
a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  the  effectual  rivetting  of  error,  and  preventioii 
of  reasonable  inqnir}'  and  reformation.     It  is  certain,  that 
whole  nations  have  placed  virtue  on  directly  opposite  sidcas 
and  that  the  \^■ise  ancients  differed  in  their  notion  of  what 
the  chief  good  of  man  consisted  in,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
one  author  reckons  up  several  hundred  different  opinions 
on  the  subject.     This  sliows  that  the  understandmg,  or 
moralsensc,  though  sufficient,  when  illuminated  by  Dwme 
revelation,  to  judge  of  truth,  is  not,  for  all  that,  aipable  of 
striking  out  of  ithclf  sufficient  light,  safely  to  guide  itscli^ 
esiKcially  overwhelmed  and  oppressed  as  it  is  by  vice  and 
prejudice.     The  most  sublime  of  the  Heathen  philosc^^ 
phcrs  never  put  l\\e  vmrnoiXslvlY  of  the  soul  (the  foandt- 
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bf  all  religion)  out  of  doubt.     On  the  conirary, 

"  icni  it  lis  al  Ix-st  only  a  very  desirable  sclicmc, 

rral  a;Mirrcction  of  tJic  bodv,  on  universal 


or 


public 


nait,  atid  riial  happiius^  of  the  tvholc  Human  Na- 

ml  anil  body.  In  a  suite  of  cvtrtasting  glory,  it  docs 

)caT  diat  thfj  had  aiiv  clear  notions  ;  or  that  they 

llicir  \  ifws  beyond  \ht  Eltjsian  state.     None  of 

*l1  satisfy  a  thinking  mind  about  the  proper  mcatis 

iting  the  Dcliy,  or  whether  guilt  was  like  to  be 

1  at  all :  nor  could  any  of  ihcin  prescribe  'an  ac- 

!  mcchod  ofaddassmg  the  object  of  worship.    On 

mlrarj',  Phto  represent!,  the  wise  Socrates  as  at  a  full 

ind  advisinj^  not  to  worship  at  «I1,  till  such  lime  as 

n^uld  please  God  to  inform  mankind,  by  an  express 

l.iiioii,  how  ihey  mi^jht  address  him  accetrtably.     Nor 

Ljny  of  them  sufficicndy  incillcate  humility,  the  foun- 

Bh  of  all  virtues.     On  the  rontrary,  the  vcn-  schemes 

wie  of  the  wets  were  rather  founded  in  pride  and  ob- 

Hr.     Nor  did  any  uf  diem  go  so  far  as  to  show  that 

^nng  injuries,  loving  n»mies,  and  setting  the  aficc- 

Vnpon  tne  future  heavenly  state,  were  absolutely  nr- 

^Ky.     The  utmost  tliat  any  of  ihem  did,  was  to  rccotn- 

H^iIk  more  sublime  virtues  to  the  practice  of  such 

^fes  iis  could  reach  them.     So  much  for  the  Heathen 

^Bnc?t  and  momU. 

Wbbomft  is  known  to  tnvc  abandoned  himself  to  lust 
^h  Hfo  lon^.  His  impostures  ncre  so  )^ss,  that  when 
^pt  brcKiehcd  them,  his  best  friends  were  ashamed  of 
Vbim  and  llicm.  His  religion  sets  upon  the  foot  of 
Br  violence  and  Torce  of  urms,  and  makes  sensual  gnti- 
Ipiu,  Ui  tbt-  most  excessive  deifirc  of  iK-astliness,  tl»e 
Bt^vnrd  of  a  strict  nttachmeiit  to  it.  TItc  Koran,  so 
H  it  is  an  original,  is  a  heap  uf  absurd  doctrines,  and 
^gK  or  bad  Inns.  'I'he  fen'  inintcles  ^vhii-h  Mahomet 
Bpda  to  hat  c  prrfonrK-d,  arc  either  things  wiUiin  tlic 
H  of  hnman  poivcr,  or  are  hideous  and  incrvdiblc  ab- 
Htien,  or  an.'  wholly  ututlested. 
Hcpapikts,  who  pretend  to  be  christians  i  but  have 
Bt  iur;^d  a  rcligiun  of  their  own ;  luvc  they  done  any 
Kir  to  the  opinion  of  tli-  -illinffiHenry  of  rra'^on  in 
Bnofrel^on?  Lctd 
Hb  be  examined,  aiid  k  i 
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tage  it  is  of  to  mankind  for  regulating  their  belief,  and 
practice.     Their  invocation  of  saints,  who  ought  to  be 
omnipresent,  to  hear  their  prayers ;  which,  according  tD 
their  own  account  of  tlie  matter  they  are  not,     Theb  pur- 
gatory, out  of  which  the  priest  can  pray  a  soul  at  any  fbdc 
for  money,  which  must  defeat  the  ver}*  design  of  a  pufl^ 
tory.     Their  penances,  pilgrimages,  fines,  absoluiioiis, 
and  indulgencics ;  whose  direct  tendency  is  to  lead  the 
deluded  votaries  of  that  cursed  superstition   into  a  total 
neglect  of  the  obligations  of  virtue,  defeating  thevci^'ind 
of  religion.     The  infallibility  of  their  popes,  while  one 
thunders  out  bulls  and  decrees  directly  contrary  to  those 
of  another.     And,  last  and  woi*st  (for  it  is  endtless  to  ens- 
merate  the  absurdities  of  popery)  that  most  hideons  and 
monstrous  of  all  productions  of  the  humsm  bniiil,  tna- 
substantiation,  which  at  once  confounds  all  sense,  ovA^ 
turns  all  reasoning,  and  I'endcrs  all  truth  precariou!i-Ml 
uncertain.     'I'hesc  are  the  triumphs  of  reason  ;  thcsfc  ifc 
productions  of  human  invention,  when  applied  to  xtiakh^ 
ol  religions.  ' 

Upon  the  whole,  from  this  brief  and  imperfect'repni^- 
tation  of  the  state  of  those  parts  of  the  world  M'hich  -hwt 
enjoyed  but  a  vcrj'  little  of  the  light  of  genuine  Divitt 
revelation,  (for  it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  any  \vz&  ever 
whollv  without  it)  luul  of  those  which  have  wickedhreoE- 
tinguished,  or  foolishly  forsaken  it,  from  this  very  brirf 
represcntiilion,  I  si\y,humanreason,  unassisted  from  above, 
shows  itself  so  far  from  suflicient  for  leading  mankind  i& 
general  into  a  completely  right  belief  and  practice,  thatin 
almost  every  point,  beyond  mere  simple  right  and  wroB|^ 
it  misleads  into  error,  or  falls  short  of  truth.  Asthe  nfr  J 
ked  eye,  though  very  fit  for  directing  our  way  on  eari^  J 
yet  misrepresents,  through  its  weakness,  every  cdesuil  1 
object ;  shows  the  sun  no  bigger  than  a  chariot  wheels  dk  | 
nioon  flat  like  a  plate  of  silver,  and  the  planets  like  Ittdl  ' 
points.  The  same  eye  siregthcned  by  a  tclesc^ope .  Iiecs  , 
the  sun,  and  moon,  and  planets,  large  and  globular^s 
thev  reallv  are.  Re^'elation  is  that  to  reason,  whidtfl 
telescope  is  to  the  e}  e ;  an  advantage  and  improveintiit 
As  he,  who  w  ould  see  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  anhi 
his  eye  with  a  telescope,  so  does  the  judicious  inqoiRf 
into  religious  lvvil\>,  v\^v^y  ^^^  ^^\^\5\V\o^  tor  those  infcamp^ 


^^BB,  which  reason  alone  would  never  have  g;iv*cn,  though 
^Rud}^9  of,  and  approves  tlicm,  when  given.  And  na  J 
HC«!ttn>nomcr  docs  not  think  of  putting  cm  his  eye,  iiiJ 
Hper  to  see  bc-iler  with  a  telescope ;  so  OLtther  docs  the  | 
fodicioui  udvocute  for  revelation  ctesire  to  oppose  it  t<>'l 
mson,  but  to  examine  it  by  reiLSOii  and  to  improve  his  I 
ion  by  it.  I 

The   ubomiimblc   priestcraft,   and   horrid  persecution  I 
lUood-shetl,  which  Hjivc  been  the  disjfrjce  of  arcli.  1 
"^      whose   dislingtiinhiii};    ctr.Lr.tcterisuc    is    bincvo.  1 
,  a  no  conUitiition  of  what  I  have  been  jdvancing  ia  I 
Mt  ofttie  natural  tendency  and  actual  good  efTceta  J 
I  a  great  number  of  mankind,  of  pure  r^-ii^ion;  und  | 
I  show!t  that  e\en  a  Divine  appointment  may  be  per-   i 
i  to  (he  purpose  of  esublblitn^  the  kingdom  ofSatun.   ' 
^^  y  rate,  the  abuse  of  revcUtion,  is  no  better  objection 
aj^iinst  revelation,    than   that  of  reason  (of  which  every 
\r   pr(.-scnts  u%  various   inslanceN)  is  against  reason; 
.iiich  nobody  ever  lluiiight  of  urging,  us  an  argument  that   , 
Piyn  not  of  Divine  original.  J 

H3k  disptiieA  among  the  many  diSercnt  sects  of  chris-  I 
^^wfticn  have  rendered  it  very  difficult  fur  those,  n-ha  1 
^^H^^'Uie  doctrines  of  avculcd  religion,  any  where,  | 
^^^Hb  Bible  itJwrlf,  to  settle  their  judgment   upon   { 
^^^Hlb:  those  di&putc-turc  no  JUBI  objection  against    i 
^HBon^  any  more  than  iigainst  every  bratich  of  human 
Bfece  whatever ;  upon  every  one  of  which,  not  excepting 
|b  the  pure  nuit hematics,  controversies  huve  l)ccn  ntised. 
^kievetution,  upon   which  it  should  be  impossible  for    ' 
^kning,  sublie  men  to  raise  di<iputcs,  is  hardly  cortceiva.  ^ 
H(.  or,  no\rcvcr,  i^  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
H  contrivance  intended  for  the  improvement  of  a  set  of 
HUnonU  agents:  wlio  must  beex]X'eted  to  treat  ivvela- 
H^  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  information,  according 
■Kir  respective  cap.iciiics,  and  tempers  of  mind.  i 

Hf  ilhas  been  alleged,  that  forGiid  to  have  recourse  to  1 
■rci  mes«ige,  or  revolution,  for  reforming  or  improving  J 
^pkittd.  or  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  reason,  looks  like  ' 
Elect  in  the  make  of  the  cn.atun: ;  and  that  reason  ought  , 
^K  to  have  iK'en  made  origitially  ctiual  to  the  purpose  q£^ 
^■ling  Dunkind  to  wcure  their  final  happiiieM;  ^I^■H 
^Eis  easy,  to  wit,  Tb^i  if  hiinun  rciaon  wax  Wfl^^H 
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more  equal  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given  thap  it 
is,  a  revelation  might  still  be  of  great  advantage.  An4 
that  to  suppose  a^  express  contrivance  for  me^iding  dif 
moral  world  necessar}',  or  useful,  is  no  more  vuiphupfio- 
pbical,  or  to  speak  properly,  more  unworthy  of  Qod|tfain 
ojjie  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  natural  world*  And  Uuf 
latter  is  by  our  great  philosopher  allowed  to  be  pj^ojlb^l^ 

Supposing  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  t)ivine  pow- 
er, either  immediately,  or  by  means  of  the  interventj|on  or 
instrumentality  of  inferior  agents  and  causes,^  does  coiv* 
tinuaUy  actuate  the  natural  world,  and  conduct  tbeinpralj 
is  npt  this  a  continued  interposition  ?  Why  then  sludujl4 
the  thought  of  an  extraordinar}'  interposition  on  an  estraor* 
dinary  occasion,  in  order  to  a  great  and  important  eni^ 
be  so  difficult  to  conceive  ?  At  anv  rate,  what  must  those 
gendemen,  who  are  so  startled  at  the  notion  of  an  extituxv 
dinary  step  taken  by  the  infinitely  wise  and  s^bsolut^ji 
free  Governor  of  the  world;  what  must  they  say 'tif'^ 
creation  of  the  universe?  Did  the  universe  come  intb  ^n^, 
cnce  by  settled  laws  of  nature  ?  Is  there  any  law  of  914^; 
by  which  nothing  becomes  something  ?  And  does  ttuft  jtiif 
take  place  at  such  and  such  precise  times,  and  no  oSndr? 
Let  the  opposers  of  extraordinary  interpositions  nj^ 
the  most  of  that  difficulty,  they  must  acknowledge  soii^, 
what  extraordinary,  as  tlicy  choose  to  call  it,  to  tai;;e  pbq^ 
now  and  then  in  the  universe  on  occasion  of  the  citiiiifiii 
of  a  world.  And  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  restoo- 
tion,  or  (as  it  may  be  called)  making  a-new  a  world,  is  rf 
much  less  consequence,  or  less  w^orthy  of  a  particular  b*, 
terposition,  than  the  first  creation  of  it. 

But  after  all,  what  is  it  those  gentlemen  puzzle  tbcmr. 
selves  with  ?  Are  they  sure,  that  in  order,  the  giving  %, 
positive  revelation  to  mankind,  and  the  restoration  ctf  Ijj 
world  by  means  of  such  an  institution  as  the  chnsti^|||, 
there  is  any  thing  to  be  done  out  of,  or  contrary  to;tb|| 
common  course  of  things?  Can  they  be  positive,  dmt  that! 
never  was,  or  will  be,  any  scheme,  analogous  to  this,  con-,), 
trived  for  any  other  order  of  beings  in  the  universe?  ^A 
affirm  this,  would  be  about  as  judicious  as  the  opinioq  c{, 
the  vulgar,  that  thunder  is  an  immediate  expression  of  wgj 
Divine  displeasure,  and  that  comets  arc  sent  on  purpjo^er 
to  give  notice  of  im\ittvdiu^  judgments.     Whereas  a  lit- 
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^Blnwkdf^ofnatureshow's,  th3t,whatcvermoraliiistruc. 
^^B  those  plicnoniena  arc  in  j^ncral  fitted  to  comtntint- 
^Hftt  all  tinK-?itn  mankind,  the  cause  of  them  ii  pan  of 
^^Bcrr  coristitutionor  nature.  And  who  can  My,  that 
^^Kor  beiiiips  may  not  imvcsiich  extensive  views  of  tlic' 
^^Mt  plan  of  the  Divine  government,  as  to  sec  the  whole 
^^Bic  of  revealed  religion  in  the  same  light  ? 
^^Br  ore  there  wanting  viirious  particulars,  in  the  Divine 
^^Bitmcnt  of  the  moral  ivorld,  analogous,  in  a  lower* 
HBr.  to  ih(-  "r.ind  scheme  of  revelation.  How  mueh 
9^  ■■  ;  state  dependant  on  others  for  various 

$A'  and  temporal?  What  gift  of  God  do 

wi  : -tie  interposition  ofsomcagent?  How 

,   [(.acl^rs,  spiritual  pastors,  and  gu^irdian  an- 
ilic  channtls  of  the  Divine  goodness  to  us?  Is 
;i!  this  something  similar  to  our  receiving  the 
advantages  of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
rdonofoursins,  andall  the  blessings  which  rcli- 
'  s,  throughihe  cliannel  of  a  Mediator  between 
?  Our  Saviour's  taking  upon  himself  certain 
'\  which  we  arc  to  g.nn  great  advantiges,  h  by 
:  I;;;i  to  the  common  course  of  the  norld,  in 
v^reat  hazards  nm,  and  actual  inconvc* 
friends  and  rekitions  for  one  another. 
J  -illow  of  this  aailogy. 
iiimuii  course  of  thnigs,  thoughtlessness  and 
'i  though  not  innocent,  arc  yet  pilialjle,  arcthc 
.  ■  ry  ttrrihle  misfortunes  ;  and  arc  therefore  in 
,  jirmiilccl  for  bj'  the  goodness  of  the  wise  Gov- 
world,  so  that  they  do  not  always  prove  irrc. 
A  thoughtless  pcrscm  by  inlcmpcnincc,  nms 
.  a  quiirrel,  in  which  lie  is  wounded,     With- 
'-  must  perish.     And  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
t'jld  be  miraculously  recovered.     Is  it  not  the  j 

iiicM,  which  Kis  furuishcd  the  materials ncccs>  ^^M 
cure,  made  provision  in  the  formation  of  the  ^^H 
!v  for  the  accidents  it  might  be  liable  to,  so  ^^^H 
I  rt  should  not  prove  fuut  to  it ;  and  engaged  as  ^^M 
Mid  helpful  to  one  another;  so  that  we  slioutd  ^^M 
.umfun  from  one  or  other  in  our  dii>tn:s»?  lu  ^^M 
Twme  m inner,  and  by  the  same  goodncs-s  exerted  in  ^^} 
^tober  degrte,  revelation  teaches  us,  aTemft^'j-  w\k«>- 
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vided  for  the  recovery  to  the  Divine  mercy  {in  a  cooBii^ 
encvvwith  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  his  moral  eovenk 
ment)  of  a  fallen,  offending  order  of  beings.  In  the  can 
of  the  unfortunate  person  here  exemplified,  his  being  coo* 
vinoed  of  his  folly  ;  his  being  heartily  concerned  for  it; 
Sind  his  resolving  never  more  to  be  guilty  of  the  like,  k 
not  sufficient  for  his  recovery ;  any  more  than  repentane; 
and  reformation  alone  could  be  supposed  sufficient  .to  put 
offenders  on  a  footing  with  innocent  beings. 

Natural  ends  are  produced  by  natural  means :  so  are 
moraU  Natural  means  are  many  of  them  adow,  and  seem- 
ingly unpromising,  if  experience  did  not  she w  their  fitness. 
It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  and  hoped,  that  the  desigo 
of  giving  a  revelation  to  mankind,  hou  ever  unpromisiDg 
of  extensive  success,  will  eventually,  and  upon  the  whpk^ 
be  gained,  in  such  a  measure  as  it  may  not  be  whoHyl de- 
feated.    Natural  means  come  short,  in  some  J^articnkr 
instances,  of  their  direct  and  apprent  ends ;  as  in  abn 
tions  of  all  kinds  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  wortd^  :|ffa 
the  same  manner  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  all  the  moral  moA 
used  by  Divine  goodness,  for  the  reformation  of  mankint 
and  revelation  among  the  rest,  will,  through  their  par- 
versencss,  come  greatly  short  of  the  direct  end,  thctep* 
piness  of  the  s^pecies ;  though  it  shall  not  be  in  the  pover 
of  all  created  beings  to  prevent  the  secondary  and 
indirect  intention  of  the  Divine  moral  institutions.. 

Some  opposers  of  revelation  have  run  themselves  i 
a  great  many  difficulties,  by  forming  to  themselves  i  set 
of  groundless  and  arbitrary  notions  of  what  a  revelsboa 
from  God  ought  absolutely  to  be,  which  not  taking  phoe 
according  to  their  theory,  they  have  concluded  against dtt 
credibility  of  revelation  ;  than  which  nothing  can  bejou 
agined  more  rash  and  unreasonable,  to  say  the  least.  Tbif . 
have  for  example,  laid  it  down  for  an  infallible  position,  Ast 
a  truly  Divine  revelation  must  contain  all  possible  Jundi 
and  degrees  of  knowledge.  But  finding  tliat  the  modos 
astronomy,  and  other  sciences,  have  no  place  in  scriptiKi 
or  that  the  expressions  in  those  ancient  books  do  not  al««jK| 
suit  the  true  philosophy,  they  conclude  that  scriptdirii 
not  given  by  inspiration.  But  when  it  is  considered^  tht 
the  design  of  rcveliition  was  not  to  make  men  phiiosopfarc^ 
it  may  very  \vt\Y  ViC  sv\>j^o^^^  ^JwbX  >1k\^  sj^vnt  which  cob* 
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Ed  it  (lid  D'ki  MX'  it  nct'cviMn- to  inspire  thesBcitdpUv 
'  kdRciioidinrctly  mxt-Mrtiryfor  riDpeoy. 
"■1  Iivt'».  Finding  bonu-  inruiiMdL'nible 
.^sioric;!)  accnutiis,  an  ol'  otir  Suviuur's 
icuuii  .uid  uihcr  pariicuiai>,  tliL-v  conclude,  tliat  die 
BBmition  is  no(  uuthcnlic  :  Tor  tlui  inspiration  nm<»t  Ikivc 
pfrvEtttcd  any  Mich  vuriutiun  id  the  accuuitts  of  iIk  difHr- 
rM  writers.  But  it  in  to  he  remembered,  thut  the  mca* 
wrcof  iit»pimtoii  must  be  supposed  to  luve  been  hmitedi 
th4tcvenr  sinj^lc  aniek-  micl  Hvllablc  vna  not  ntcebsan-  to 
be  vxp(e«&lv  iaspired  ;  that  where  the  hunum  liicultiea  of 
the  wriicn  wen.-  in  the  ntuiii  siiffictcfii,  it  wiUi  not  to  be  sup> 
'  inapiniiiun  slK>iiidinterpu?ie;  and  duUrevcUtion.was 
]  to  be  perfect  (as  all  things  which  wc  have  to  do 
It)  only  to  a  ccruiii  dc^;;rcc. 
;  want  o(  uniixr^lity  h  mi  objection  of  ttic  aaroc 
tint  if  ilie  consideration  of  the  true  religion's  oot 
betng  communicated  alike  to  all  mankind,  proves  aiiy 
thing  ap;niiuit  it,  the  same  obj*-ction  lies  ;t!;uins(  rcuMia. 
Far  itixipven  ttiroeninsuchdiflerciit  mumurvii,  u&  almost 
So  fiadef  it  duiibtfid  \vlic<h(-r  they  ought  not  to  Ix'  pro- 
noanccd  of  diifefctit  s|Kcie».  Nor  i^i  ihtrc  any  inju^iticc 
in  ibc  difi'errnt  lUttiribulioii  of  eiliit  aiidudvani»gv!t:  if  nt: 
take  in  (Ik-  due  allowunce  m^ide  for  ihose  dilfertrnccft  in 
iltae  £nul  judgment.  If  a  Uott-ntot,  be  hen-after  jii^ed 
I  /loltmtot,  he  ou^hl  oh  much  to  own  the  JuMice  of 
nimcc,  as  a  AVurfuri,  when  juihfcd  as  a  jihiiowpher. 
'  1  wc  have  fonncd  any  jusi  notion  what  iIk  measure 
n  rva^n,  what  the  reach  of  human  ^^if^icity  out;ht 
kvc  been  ?  Wlicther  it  ou^hl  to  bhine  forth  in  its  (jrcal. 
'unern  at  5rst,  or  to  come  to  ita  nuituriiy  by  slot*' 
;  whether  it  ought  in  its  exertion  to  be  wliolly  Uide- 
pendent  on  ihc  bodv,  ur  if  ii  should  be  liable  to  be  rtis- 
ordcred  ivith  Uic  disorder  of  the  corporeal  frame ;  whether 
k  ou((hl  to  be  always  ecjuiil,  or  vt-eak  in  youth  and  in  cx- 
tvcme  old  a^.  Who  would  have  thought  the  tictrmiRizI)- 
pre^:iiiiotit  faculty  of  inveniion,  a  proiier  metliod  for  im- 
-  -ovum  arts  and  sciences  I  Who  would  liave  thought  that 
iiini^and  |7riniinK  could  e\cr  have  l)een  made  the  means 
-irrying  human  Kmnvledgc  tti  the  hei-jlu  we  know  tlKjf 
t  done?  If  we  find  that  Divine  wisdom  can,  by  the 
I  ut^Komuuig'  causes,  produce  ihc  ^nrauax.  ^Sso: 


n 
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and  that  faardiy  any  thing  is  constituted  in  such  a  itiarmMr 
as  human  wisdom  would  beforehand  have  judged  pnfp^ 
why  should  wc  wonder  if  we  cannot  reconcile  the  sdtetM 
of  Divine  revelation  to  our  arbitrary  and  fantastical  vie#st 
which  for  any  thing  we  know,  may  be  immensely  dUfef- 
cnt  from  those  of  the  Author  of  revelation  f 

With  all  our  incapacity  of  judging  beforrihand  wfcit 
revelation  ought  to  have  been,  it  does  not  follow,  that  fl«c 
may  not  be  sufficiently  qualified  to  judge  of  its  eVlddMb 
and  excellence  now  it  is  delivered.  And  that  is'itfioiigk 
to  determine  us  to  what  is  right  and  safe  for  uft^  I  nMstti^ 
to  pay  it  all  due  regard.  For,  in  all  cases,  it  is  out  wb- 
dom  to  act  upon  the  best  probability  we  can  obtaini 

A  supernatural  scheme  contrived  by   Divine  wiadM^' 
an  express  revelation  from  God,  may  well  be  expected  W 
contain  difficulties  too  great  for  human  reason  to  itiVAfr 
gate.     The  ordinary  economy  of  nature  and  prO¥idM0C|{' 
is  founded  in,  and  conducted  by  a  sagacity  too  deef)  flr 
our  penetration,  much  more  the  extraordinary  [ttrtbiV 
such  there  are,  of  the  Divine  government.      In  the  #bAI 
of  nature,  it  is  easy  for  men  to  puzzle  themselvai  ttf 
others  with  difficulties  unsurmountable,  as  well  aifollV 
objections  innumerable;  to  say.  Why  was  such  a  <iftiP' 
ture  or  thing  made  so  ?  Why  was  such  another  not  tiaftf 
in  such  i;  particular  mann.-.T  ?   The  ways  of  ProvideilW' 
are  also  too  intricate  and  complex  for  our  shallow  uadtf^* 
standings  to  trace  out.     The  wisdom,  which  guides  Atf 
moral,  as  well  as  that  which  framed  the  natural  systenii  U 
Divine ;  and  therefore  too  exquisite  for  our  gross  ap^^ 
hensions.     Even  in  human  government,  it  is  not  to  KK' 
expected,  that  every  particular  law  or  regulation  shonifr 
give  satisfaction  to  every  subject,  or  should  be   peife<i#^' 
seen  through  by  individuals  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  d|' 
government :  which  is  often  the  cause,  especially  in  IWf  ^ 
countries,  of  most  unreasonnble  and  ridiculous  compIaMtf ' 
against  what  is  highly  wise  and  conducive  to  the  gemtif 
advantage.     But  in  inquiring  into  nature,  providence,  lM 
revelation,  one  rule  will  eifectually  lead  us  to  a  properitt>^' 
termination,  to  wit,  to  judge  by  what  we  know,  not  by  tfttt 
we  are  ignorant  of.     If  in  the  works  and  ways  of  Gi6d^*itf 
nature,  providence,  and  revelation,  where,  comprehended' 
by  us,  we  find  a  profusion  of  wisdom  and  goodness  exhibit^ 
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ed  in  the  most  perspicuous  and  striking  manner ;  is  any 
thing  more  reasonable  than  to  conclude,  that  if  we  saw 
tl^roL^h  the  whole,  we  should  perceive  the  same  proprie- 
ty in  those  parts  which  arc  intricate,  as  we  now  do  in  the 
clearest  ?  And  it  has  been  the  peculiar  fate  of  revelation, 
much  more  than  either  of  the  other  two,  to  be  opposed 
on  account  of  such  difficulties  in  it,  as  arise  from  oiur  weak- 
ness. Especially,  it  has  very  rarely  happened,  that  the 
existence  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  his  being  the  Crea-< 
tor  of  the  world,  has  been  questioned  merely  on  account 
of  any  difficulties  in  tracing  out  the  wisdom  of  any  part  of 
the  constitution  of  nature.  And  yet  it  would  be  as  rational 
to  argue,  that  there  is  no  God,  because  the  brutes  have  in 
some  inferior  respects  the  advantage  of  the  lord  of  thb  lower 
world,  as  to  question  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  after 
examining  its  innumerable  evidences^  presumptive  and 
positive,  merely  because  we  may  think  it  strange,  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  shoud  die  the  death  of  a  criminal. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  enter  an  express  caveat  against  what- 
ever may  pretend  to  the  sacred  character  of  a  point  of  faith 
or  religion,  and  on  that  pretence  elude  or  baffle  reason. 
There  can  nothing  be  imagined  to  be  intended  for  the  use 
and  improvement  of  reasonable  minds,  which  direcdy  and 
^xplicidy  contradicts  reason.  If  reason  and  revelation  be 
both  the  gifts  of  God,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  oppose  one  another  ;  but  that  they  should  tally, 
as  both  coming  from  the  same  wise  and  good  Author. 
Wh'^itever  therefore  is  an  express  absurdity,  or  contra- 
liction,  we  may  be  well  assured  can  be  no  genuine  doc- 
trine of  revealed  religion,  but  a  blundering  mvention  of 
weak  or  designing  men.  It  is  one  tiling  for  a  point  of  re- 
irealed  religion  to  be,  as  to  its  modus^  above  our  reach,  and 
:]uite  another  matter,  for  a  doctrine  to  be  clearly  contra- 
lictory  to  human  understanding.  That  the  direct  con- 
lexion  in  the  nature  of  things  betwixt  the  death  of  Christ 
ind  the  salvation  of  mankind,  should  be  utterly  inexpli- 
::able  by  human  reason,  is  no  more  than  what  might  have 
been  expected,  and,  if  unquestionably  a  doctrine  of  reveal- 
ed religion,  is  to  be  received  without  hesitation  upon  die 
::redit  of  the  other  parts  which  wc  understand  more  perfect* 
[y.  But,  that  on  a  priest's  muttering  a  few  words  over  a 
ivafcr,  it  should  immediately  become  a  whole  Christ,  while 
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at  the  same  time  it  is  certain,  that  if  a  little  araetiic  '\mi 
been'put  into  the  composition  of  it,  it  wouk)  have  cflectv^ 
ally  poisoned  the  soundest  believer  ;  and  while  we  kaM 
that  there  can  be  but  one  whole  Christ,  though  the  Kpiga 
pretend  to  make  a  thousand  Christs  in  a  day  ;  thbii^vot 
to  be  considered  as  a  difficult  or  mysterious  pohit,  but  m 
a  clear  express  contradiction  both  to  sense  and  reason."  * ' 

It  is  also  proper  here  to  mention,  that  whatever  deettine 
of  religion  (supposing  it  to  be  really  genuine)  is*  bcytiad 
the  reach  of  human  understanding,  cannot  be  iitM^fiaata^ 
cessary  to  be  received,  any  farther  than  understood.-  'Ftete> 
lief  cannot  be  carried  the  least  degree  beyond  eoMepdoD. 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  doctrine  may  be^crtp 
tained  in  scripture,  and  yet  not  a  necessary  pomt  of  ftidL 
For  example  :  It  is  said  in  scripture,  that  the  angoliito 
sired  to  look  into  the  scheme  of  the  redemption  of  nil* 
kind.  But  nobody  has  ever  thought,  of  making  ion  wSUt 
of  faith  necessary  to  salvation.  That  we  are  to  believt^^ 
the  angels  are  interested  in  the  scheme  of  our  redeai|M|Mk 
Unless  scripture  itself  expressly  declares  a  doctrine^MMllA 
sary  to  be  received,  we  cannot,  without  rashness, ^i«mM 
to  pronounce  it  absolutely  necessary  to  be  believed lAMf 
precise  or  determinate  sense  whatever.  -        'j*"'^ 

It  has  been  objected  against  the  scheme  of  revebridl 
which  is  received  among  us.  That  great  part  of  the  pmtptt 
contained  in  it  are  such  as  appear  at  first  view  agreeabtolo 
sound  reason  ;  whereas  it  might  have  been  expected  (Mr 
those  objectors,  or  rather  cavillers)  that  every  article- &IR 
should  be  quite  new  and  unheard  of.  At  tne  same  tihic 
the  same  gentlemen  think  proper  likewise  to  object,  TNk 
many  of  the  scripture-expressions  are  very  different  IMk 
those  used  by  other  ancient  authors.  So  that  it  is,  it 
an  objection  against  scripture,  That  it  is  what  it  mi 
have  been  expected  to  be;  and  that  it  is  not  what  it  ml^ 
have  been  expected  to  be.  *''*** 

To  the  former  of  these  cavils  it  may  be  briefly  answerCiS^ 
That  the  general  agreement  between  reason  and  rcVtit 
tion,  shows  both  to  be  of  Divine  original ;  while  levtf- 
tion's  being  an  improvement  and  addition  to  reasoA,"* 
sho\\  s  its  itsefulncss  and  expediency.  The  latter  difficulty 

•  Sec  p.-^gc  408. 
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Krill  vanish  on  considering  tliat  many  of  the  scripture  ex« 
'  pressions  are  vidibly  accommodated  to  human  apprehension, 
while  others  on  the  same  subjects  are  raised  to  a  sublimity 
suitable  to  the. nature  of  the  thing ;  by  which  means  the 
narrowest  mind  receives  an  information  suitable  to  its 
•leach,  whilst  the  most  elevated  conception  is  enlarged  by 
views  of  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  nature.     Thus,  to 
mention  only  one  instance  at  present,  the  meanest  reader 
:of  Scripture,  is  struck  with  fear  of  One,  whose  eye  is  quick 
and  piercing,  to  search  the  hearts,  and  try  the  reins  of  the 
children  of  men,  and  whose  hand  is  powerful,  and  his 
-out- stretched  arm  mighty,  to  seize  and  punish  ofienders. 
At  the  same  time  the  profound  philosopher  is  in  the  same 
writings  informed,  that  God  is  a  spirit  filling  heaven  and 
trarth,  and  not  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  but  inhabiting  immensity  and  eternity,  in 
'whom  all  live  and  move,  and  have  their  beings ;  necessarily 
invisible,  and  alogether  unlike  to  any  of  his  creatures ;  hav- 
ing oeitlier  eyes,  nor  hands,  nor  passions  like  those  of  men ; 
but  whose  ways  are  infinitely  above  our  ways  and  his 
thoughts  above  our  thoughts.  Thus  the  Scripture  language 
fs  such,  as  that  of  a  revelation  intended  for  the  improve- 
ment of  men  of  all  difierent  degrees  of  capacity,  ought  to 
be.     It  is,  in  short,  fit  for  the  use  of  a  whole  species. 

Tliat  the  Old  Testament  particularly,  which  is  the  only 
book  extant  in  that  language,  should  be  so  well  preserved 
^juid  understood  as  it  is,  so  long  after  the  Hebrew  has  ceased 
-Co  be  a  living  language :  that  we  should  at  this  time  be 
able  to  make  out  a  regular  history,  and  a  set  of  consistent 
thoughts  and  views,  from  writings  of  such  antiquity,  is 
snuch  more  to  be  wondered,  than  that  there  should  be 
found  in  them  difficulties,  seeming  contradictions,  and 
thoughts  or  expressions  difierent  from  those  found  in  pro- 
4luctions  of  a  later  date.     But  above  all  things,  that  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  in  Scripture  should  so  far  exceed 
an  sublimity  all  other  compositions,  seems  unaccountable 
upon  every  other  scheme,  ^ut  their  being  of  Divine  origi- 
nal.    Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  let  the  following  in- 
stance, among  innumerable  otherh,  serve  as  a  proof. 
.  Tlie  loftiest  passage,  in  the  most  sublime  of  all  human 
productiuns,    is  the   beginning  of  the  eighth    book  of 
Homer\  Iliad.     There  the  greatest  of  all  human  imagina- 
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lions  labours  to  describe,  not  a  hero,  but  a  Gpd;  pi4ip 
inferior,  but  the  Supreme  God;  not  to  show  bis  sppoim^ 
ity  to  mortals^  but  to  the  heavenly  powers;  an^oo^to 
one^  but  to  them  all  united.  The  following  isa;  vcr^ 
translation  of  it.  ,   ^i-  -.ni. 

*'The  safihMi  coloured  morning  was  spread  over  4i( 
whole  earth ;  and  Jupiter^  rejoicing  in  his  thunder|;,}|d|d 
an  assembly  of  the  gods  upon  the  highest  top  of  thqymqr* 
lieaded  Olympus*  He  himself  made  a  speech  to  ^.^qii 
and  all  tlie  gods  together  listened.  .  "^>\  .1* 

"Hear  me,  all  ye  gods,  and  all  ye  goddesses,  that  I nvf 
s^y  what  my  soul  in  my  breast  conimands«  Let  nol^thcip- 
fore  any  female  deity »  or  any  male,  endeavour,  to  *  for^k 
though  my  world ;  but  all  consent  together^  that  \  my 
most  quickly  perform  these  works.  Whomsoever^  dKn» 
fore,  of  the  gods  I  shall  understand  to  have  gone<  byiJNn- 
self,  and  of  his  own  accord  to  give  assistance  eitheiC.^All 
Trojans  or  the  Greeks^  he  shall  return  to  OfympUM.^f^ 
fully  wounded ;  or  I.  will  throw  him,  seized  by^iBi^  Mht 
dark  hell,  very  far  off,  whether  the  most  decpabjrss^lHUf^  ^ 
the  earth;  whether  there  are  iron  gates,  aodi^.lffPRM 
threshold,  as  far  within  hell,  as  heaven  is  distant,  fij^j At 
earth.  He  will  then  know,  by  how  much  I  am  the  iMf 
powerful  of  all  the  gods.  . .  ^j,(ii 

"  But  come,  try,  O  ye  gods,  that  ye  may  all  see.  JA||| 
down  the  golden  cliain  from  heaven,  hang  upon  it  fdlff 
gods,  and  all  ye  goddesses;  but  ye  sliall  not  beaUe^ 
draw  from  heaven  to  the  ground  Jupiter  the  great  Q^M^ 
sellor,  though  ye  strive  ever  so  much.  But  when  I  qfiM; 
wards  shall  be  willing  to  draw,  I  shall  lift  both  the  eig^ 
itself,  and  the  sea  itself.  Then  I  shall  bind  the  chain  rovpi 
the  top  of  Olympus^  and  they  sliall  all  hang  aloft.  C^ 
so  much  am  I  above  gods  and  above  men.''  ^     #f;. 

With  this  most  masierly  passage  of  the  greatest  mMKr 
of  the  sublime,  of  all  antiquity,  the  writer,  who  pioM^P 
had  the  greatest  natural  and  acquired  ad  vantages  of .  Mf 
mortal  for  perfecting  a  genius  ;  let  the  following  y^lM 
translation  of  a  passage  from  writings  penned  byiCM 
brought  up  a. shepherd,  and  in  a  country  were  lcan\fi)^i||| 
not  tiiought  of,  l^e  compared;  that  die  differenc^t mf 
api>ear.  In  this  comparison,  I  kuow  of  no  unfair  ^vi% 
tage  given  the  inspired  writer.     For  both  fragmepta; 
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errily  tnnslated ;  and  if  the  critics  are  right  the  Hebrew 

iginol  is  verscp  as  well  as  the  Greet. 

•*'0  Lord,  my  Ood,  thou  art  veiy  great !  Thou  art  clotl^- 

"with  honour  and  majesty !  Who  coverest  thyself  with 
ht  as  with  a  garment :  who  stretchest  out  the  heavens 
)c  k  canopy.  Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers 
tke  waters :  who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariots :  who 
ik^  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Who  maketh  his 
|i^  spirits ;  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  Who  laid 
e  fomidation  of  the  earth,  that  it  should  not  be  moved 
*  ever.  Thou  covercdst  it  with  the  deep,  as  with  a 
rmcfit :  the  waters  stood  above  the  mountains.  At  thy 
Mike  they  fled;  at  the  voice  o^  thy  thunder  they  hasted 
•y.  They  go  up  by  the  mountains ;  they  go  down  by 
s  Tallies  unto  the  place  thou  hast  founded  for  them. 
MMi  hast  set  a  bound,  that  they  may  not  pass  over ;  that 
^y  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth. 
**  O  Lord»  how  manifold  arc  thy  ii'orks?  In  wisdom 
H  Chou  made  them  all.  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riclies. 
'  i»  the  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  creatures,  innu« 
mble,  both  small  and  great.  There  go  the  ships.  There 
tlHC  leviathan,  which  thou  hast  made  to  pby  therein; 
leie  ill  yttAx  upon  thee,  that  thou  mayest  give  them 
ir  food  in  due  season.  That  thou  givest  them  they 
ihcr.  Thou  openest  thy  hand :  they  are  filled  with  good. 
KM  hidcst  thy  face :  they  are  troubled.  They  die,  and 
urn  to  tlicir  dust.   Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit ;  they 

armed  ;  and  thou  rcnewest  the  face  of  the  earths  The 
wr  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever.  The  Lord  shall 
met  in  his  works.  He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  tremb- 
h.  He  toucheth  the  hills ;  and  they  smoke.  I  will 
f^  nmo  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live.  I  will  sing  praise  unto 
'  God,  while  t  have  my  being." 
I  appeal  to  ever}-  rc;ideV,  whetlK*r  ihc  former  of  these 
9  fragments  is  not,  when  compared  with  the  latter,  a 
iool-boy*s  theme,  a  capuoinade,  or  a  Grub»street  bt'iUad, 
lier  than  a  production  fit  to  he  named  with  any  part  of 

inspired  writings.   Nor  is  it  only  in  one  instance,  that 

superiority  of  the  SbriiHure  stile  to  all  human  compo* 
cms  appear.  But  taking  the  whole  body  of  sacred  poesy, 
I  thr  %vh')le  of  profane,  and  considcrin*;  the  character 
:1k:  Jch<n>ah  of  the  former,  and  the /i/^frrr  of  tlie  ki 
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every  one  must  see  the  difference  to  be  out  of  aU^nblid 
comparison.  And,  wliat  is  wonderfully  remarkable,  Sctip^ 
ture  pot  sy ,  thouprh  ])enned  bv  a  number  of  di&rent  handSf 
as,  Mosesy  David,  Isaiah^  Jeremiah j  and  the  rest,  invfltf 
distant  ages,  gives  u  distinct  and  uniform  idea  of  the-to 
preme  Being,  no  where  deviating  into  any  thing  mcm^ 
unworthy  of  him ;  and  still  even  where  he  is  spoke  flf  ia 
a  manner  suited  to  the  general  apprehension  oi  mankind^ 
his  dignity  and  m^ijesty  duly  kept  up.  Whereas,  tbtRJi 
not  one  of  the  ancient  Heathen  poets,  who  gives- a  coa- 
sistent  idea  of  the  Supreme  God,  or  keeps  up  hisdaisc* 
tcT  throughout,  Homers  in  the  same  poem,  describes  lus 
Jupiter  with  a  great  deal  of  majesty,  and  in  another  lepie* 
sents  him  as  deceived  by  his  wife  Juno,  and  overcome  with 
lust  and  sleep,  while  the  inferior  deities  are  playiqg  yhfl 
tricks  they  please,  contrary  to  his  intention.  In  short, 
the-  Supreme  God  is  by  Homer  described  as  a  buttpphf 
Virgily  as  a  tyrant ;  by  Ovtrf,  as  a  beastly  voluptinnf { 
and  by  Lucretius^  as  a  lazy  drone.  So  that,  if  thecMh 
of  the  opposers  of  Revelation,  with  respect  to  tiieiil;de 
of  Scripture,  were  of  so  much  more  consequenoe/ An 
they  are ;  it  would  still  be  the  easiest,  and  indeed  teca^ 
rational  way  of  accounting  for  the  amazing  supenQite>dr 
those  writings  to  the  greatest  human  productions,  in  Mp 
of  the  disadvantages,  of  want  of  leaniing,  andtheUloe,  mU 
the  sacred  penmen  laboured  under ;  to  ascribe  the  wottk 
mcnts  in  them  to  Divine  Inspiration.  :.  m 

Other  objections,  as,  that  the  genuineness  of  aoaoetf 
the  books  of  the  Bible  has  been  disputed ;  thoae  of  nm^ 
ous  readings ;  of  seeming  contradictions ;  of  dovblM 
interpretations;  of  obscurity  in  the  Scripture  Chronolaii^ 
and  the  like  ;  all  these  difficulties  are  sufficiently  cieaoBtt 
up  by  the  learned  apologists  for  Revealed  Religion.  Nor 
does  it  suit  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  obviate  all  ofajlb- 
tions..  Nor  is  it  indeed  necessary  for  the  candid  inqaUr 
into  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation,  to  attend  ta  the' vaiL 
ous  difficulties  started  by  laborious  cavillrrs.  It  is  of  voqr 
small  consequence,  what  circumstantial  difficultiesi  angr 
be  raised  about  a  scheme,  wliose  grand  lines  and  pandpil 
ligures  show  its  Author  to  be  Divine ;  as  will, -it  isfi^ 
sumed,  appear  to  every  ingenuous  mind,  on  a  carcfikl  peta* 
sul  of  the  folVowvivig  ^\v:t>i\  V\^vi  ^  the  ^^faole  bod^yiof 
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Be vcbiMlh.  Some  other  objections  are  occasionally  oln  i* 
lied  in  other  parts  of  this  fourth  Book ;  and  tor  a  iuU 
ricw  of  the  controvcny  between  the  oppoHtfs  and  dtrfciid* 
off  Revealed  Religion,  the  reader  may  consuh  the  au* 

on  that  subject,  nxommended  page  one  hundAxl  ktuA 
ibttj.     In  whose  writings  he  will  find  full  answos  to  the 

trivial  objections ;  and  will  observe,  that  the  cavils 
Aom  time  to  ume,  by  tlie  Ucistiod  writens  ha%'e 
ill  been  fully  considered,  and  completely  auswen.d  over 
md  CMfcr;  so  that  nothing  new  has  been,  for  many  years 

or  is  likely  ever  to  be,  advanced  on  the  subject. 


SECTION'  II. 
A  nmfendioiis  Fiew  of  the  Scheme  of  Divine  Revelation. 
HOLY  Scripture  comprehends  (though  penned  by  a 


of  different  authors,  who  livrd  in  apes  vtn  dis- 
tant from  one  another)  a  consistent  and  uniform  scheme 
of  all  diings  that  arc  necessary  to  be  known  and  attended 
ioligr  mankind.  Nor  is  there  any  original  writui^  besides, 
dm  does  this.  It  presents  us  with  a  view  of  this  wurld 
bdbae  its  change  from  a  chaos  into  an  habitable  state,  ic 
gives  OS  a  rational  account  of  the  procedure  c«f  the  AIniigh- 
tjr  Anthor  in  forming  and  rL*ducing  it  into  a  condition  fit  for 
being  the  seat  of  living  inhabitants,  and  a  theatre  for  action. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  origination  of  mankind ;  reprcw 
senling  the  first  of  the  species  as  brought  into  being  on 
pmpoie  for  discipliiie  and  obcdienci*.  It  gives  a  gaieRil 
aeoount  of  the  various  dispensations  and  transactions  of 
God  with  regard  to  the  rational  inhabitants  of  this  world ; 
keeping  in  view  throughout,  and  no  where  losing  sight  oi^ 
die  great  and  important  end  of  their  creation,  tlie  training 
diem  up  to  goodness  and  virtue,  in  order  to  happines5». 
£verjr  where  inculcating  that  one  grand  lesson,  which  if 
mankind  could  but  be  brought  to  learn,  it  were  no  grt:at 
■yictrr  what  they  were  ignorant  of,  and  without  which  all 
oiber  knowledge  is  of  no  real  value ;  to  wit.  That  obedi. 
enoe  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Universe  is  the  cer- 
taim%  and  die  on/y  means  of  happiness ;  and  that  vice  and 
irregularity  are  both  naturally  iiiid  judicially  the  causes  of 
misery  and  destruction.     It  sliows  innumcr^^c  vcvAaKM».s 
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of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  wickedness ;  and  hf^iM^ 
to  give  a  fiiH  display  of  the  fatal  consequences  Df  vfee,-*Sl 
gives  some  account,  either  historically  or  propheticidlf^^dr 
the  general  state  of  this  world  in  its  various  periods  ^Mil 
the  time  of  its  bein^  made  habitable  from  a  cha^i  t6  ill 
rtductionagaintoacnuosby  fire,  at  the  consumm&tSi>iHlf4 
things.  Comprehending  most  of  the  great  events  whirfilrtfiB 
happened,  or  are  yet  to  happen,  to  most  of  the  gMdittitfL 
pires  and  khigdoms,  and  exhibiting  in  brief,  motf  of  iMlit 
is  to  pass  on  the  theatre  of  the  worid.     Settii^-  fioMbto- 
the  view  of  mankind,  for  their  instruction,  a  mit^^t 
examples  of  real  characters  the  most  remarkable  ftff  vir- 
tue, or  wickedness,  with  most  signal  and  striking  insttfiott 
of  the  Divine  approbation  of,  or  displeasure  against  thesk 
It  is  only  in  scripture,  that  a  rational  account  of'fli^ 
world  is  given.     For  in  scripture,   it  is  represented''^ 
God's  world.     The  uiliabitants  of  it  are  every  whcffc^^^ 
ken  of,  as  no  other  way  of  consequence,  than  in  the^Vl^li 
of  their  being  his  creatures,  formed  for  Reli^on,  -^Irif^^ 
immortal  state  of  happiness  after' this  life,  and  at')MpM 
under  the  laws  and  rules  of  discipline,  to  train  them:  tapM 
the  great  end  of  their  l^eing.     Even  in  the  mertr  Mrtoricii 
partS)  there  is  always  an  eye  to  the  true  state  t>f  tUl^ 
Instead  of  informing  us,  that  one  prince  conquered  anOtUfi 
the  scripture  account  is,  that  it  pleased  God  to  ddivtrHv 
one  into  the  hand  of  the  other.     Instead  of  ascribing  tW 
revolutions  of  kingdoms  and  empires  to  the  couiiaeifi 'df 
the  wise  or  the  valour  of  the  mit^jhty,  the  scripture  aoddmilf 
of  them  is,  that  they  were  theeflect  of  the  Divine  dfispdfiiK 
brought  about  by  Him,  '^  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearliW 
kings,  who  turns  them  which  way  he  pleases ;  and  Mkift 
ptits  one  down,  and  sets  another  up ;  who  does  in  the  il^ 
mies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  card^^ 
whatever  seems  good  to  Him,  and  whose  hand  none  <MV 
stay,  or  say, — What  dost  thou?"  The  view  given' Ift 
scripture  oi  our  world,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  their  li[ 
fairs,  is  that  Mhichmust  appear  to  an  eye  observing^ "fiwr 
above,  not  from  the  earth.    'For  scripture  alone  givie&-IICA| 
count  of  the  original  causes  of  things,  the  true  springiw 
events,  and  declares  the  end  from-  the  beginning :  wmift 
shows  it  to  be  given  by  one  who  saw  through  all  futuritfi 
ynd  by  the  same,^^Yvo\\a&V^«v^\w!^^kfc\y!^lnningat  the 
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Lad  of  the  aflliir&  of  the  woiid,  11  bo  goixnis  the  worid,  :jid 
ibcrefore  knew  how  10  ^ivc  an  accoum  (so  tu*  as  10  ht& 
wisdom  seemed  fit  to  discover)  oi  the  wboie  current  and 
course  of  events  from  the  creaiioa  to  the  coosununanon. 
VVc  ha%'e  no  where,  but  in  scripture,  a  dispby  of  the 
wooden  of  Di\  ine  mercy  for  a  ialkn  ^iltr  laocof  beii^rs^ 
\Ve  have  no  rational  account  any  «  here  cise  of  a  method 
for  restoring  a  world  ruined  by  vice.  In  scripture  vre 
invc  this  great  desideratum .-  Holy  scripture  shines  forth 
GOO^icuous  by  its  own  native  heavenly  spIe^Kkc ;  eniigifat. 
cuing  the  darkness,  and  clearing  the  doubts,  whidi,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  hung  u^^on  the  minds  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men,  wiih  respect  to  the  imporunt 
points,  of  the  roost  acceptable  manner  of  worshipping  God; 
of  the  possibility  of  gaining  the  Divine  fivour  and  the  par- 
don of  sin ;  of  a  future  state  of  retribution ;  and  of  the 
proper  immortality,  or  perpetual  existence  of  the  soul : 
giving  more  clear,  rational  and  sublime  notions  of  God ; 
teaching  a  more  perfect  method  of  worshippingand  serv- 
ing Him ;  and  prescribing  to  mankind  a  distinct  and  ex- 
plicit rule  of  life,  guarded  with  the  most  awful  sanctions^ 
and  attended  with  tl^  most  unquestionable  evidences,  in- 
ternal and  external,  of  Divine  authority.  Bringing  to 
light  various  im|x>rtaiit  and  interesting  truths,  w  hich  no 
human  sagacity  could  liave  foui>d  out ;  and  establishing 
aud  confirming  otlicrs,  w  lilch,  thougli  pretended  to  have 
been  discoverable  b)  reason,  yet  greatly  needed  superiur 
confirmaUon.  Not  only  enlightening  tliosc  countries,  on 
wluch  its  direct  beams  liuve  ^liune  with  their  full  splendor; 
but  breaking  through  the  clouds  oflK-atiienisni,  and  super- 
stilion,  darting  sonic  of  its  Divine  rays  to  tlie  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world  :'*^\d  afi'urdlng  u  glimmering  light  to  tlie 
most  barbarous  nations,  without  which  they  had  been  bu- 
ried in  total  darkix:ss  and  igiiorance  as  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious knowledge.  Drawing  aside  the  veil  cf  time,  and 
cjpcrniiig  a  pros|)ect  into  eierniiy,  and  tlie  world  of  spirits. 
Lxhiliiling  a  scheme  of  things  inconip:u"al)ly  more  sublime 
tluui  is  any  where  else  to  be  I'tiund  ;  iu  wliich  various  or- 
ders of  being,  angc  Is,  arclungel.^.lliruiics,  dominions,  prin- 
cipalities, and  powers,  ri>e  ill  tluir  several  degrees,  and 
tuivcr  above  unoiher  towards  the  ijeri'eetion  of  the  Divine 
Nature ;  iu  comparison  of  wliich,  howc\cr,  they  are  viUas 
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nothiiig.  Holy  scripture,  in  a  word,  takes  in  whiMVtJt  ai 
great  or  good,  can  be  conceived  by  a  rational  mind  in  At 
present  state ;  whate\'er  can  be  of  use  for  raisings,  irHMh|( 
and  spiritualising  human  nature ;  for  making  tms  iMriM 
paradise,  and  mankind  angi-ls ;  for  qualifying  them  fiartkl 
eternal  bliss  and  glor}',  which  was  the  end  of  ihefar-Mugi 
And  it  jis  highly  probable,  that  while  the  world -ttanri^ 
learned  and  inquisitive  men  will  be  from  time  to  tiaK-dk 
covering  new  wonders  of  Divine  wisdom  in  that  inexkMttl- 
ible  treasure.  *  The  continual  improvement  ofknmtkilft 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  farther  and  farther  completioB  «fpNi^ 
phecy,  give  reason  to  expect  this.  They>  who  knowwhtf 
amazing  lights  liave  been  struck  out  by  Mcde^  lack§iwA 
a  few  others  who  have  pursued  their  plan,  will  it^tthr 
Agree,  that,  as  a  centur}'  or  two  past  have  shown  mim 
Bible  in  a  light,  in  which  it  was  proixibly  never  seen  hdsMi 
since  the  apostolic  age ;  so  a  century  or  two  to  come^nv 
(if  mankind  do  not  give  over  the  study  of  iicripturr)cMlip 
it  in  a  light  at  present  inconceivable.  .  • :  t'lMuiq 

That  itrmay  ina  satisfactory  manner  appear,  hdwimpHk 
ant  the  subjects,  how  wide  the  extent,  and  how  aobimb 
discoveries  of  Scripture  are ;  it  may  be  proper  to^tram^ 
outlines  of  the  vast  and  various  prospect  it  exhihil^ 
mean,  to  range  in  order  the  principal  subjects  of  Umihi 
tion,  as  they  lie  in  the  holy  books.  This  I  will  cndeatek 
to  draw  out  of  die  Bible  itself,  in  such  a  manner  at  AM 
wholly  a  stranger  to  our  systems  and  controversies,  arf 
who  had  studied  Scripture  only,  might  be  supposed  to  do  i|i 

Holy  Scripture  begins  with  informing  us,  that  Godivtl 
the  Author  and  Creator  of  the  Universe  ;  which  tnuh  k 
also  consistent  with  human  reason  ;  and  the  direct  cow&t 
quence  to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  Tlfut  all  creatures.  aii4 
things  are  his,  and  that  all  thinking  beings  ought  to  dcA» 
cate  tliemselves  to  his  service,  to  whom  they  owe  thctrfiii 
istcnce,  and  whatever  they  have,  or  hope  for.  As  d|S  Afa 
mighty  Creator  is  a  pure  spirit,  wholly  separate  from-nM^ 
ter,  or  corporeal  organs  of  any  kind,  it  is  evident^  lM 
what  he  produces,  he  does  l)y  an  immediate  act  -  of;  npilj^ 
tion.  His  power  reaching  to  the  performance  of  ali.ppfr. 
sible tilings,  nothing  can  resist  his  will.  So  tliat  liiaiiS^ 
ling,  or  desiring  a  thing  to  be,  is  producing  it.  His  saf* 
ing,  or  thinking,  Let  thtreU  lights  is  creating  light. 
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ilut  tli<-  bumiin  !ipccica  bc^un  ta 
'  ^1  by  Gjd,  iindby  bim* 
of  lift;  i  v>  hcrcas  lUl 
I  i!i  ""  have  been  unci-  pro* 

1  aaud  ihdttd  tjv  (Jod, bul  introduced, 
tbc  iustrumt^nlaltt)' of  parents.  Wc 
irc,  ilijt  ihc  Bm  oi'  uur  species  v^'cre 
ui^lu  Jii'o  Ijiiii^;,  not  urtty  iii  ;i  !>lalt.-of  innocvTtcc  orcjpa* 
city  krf  virtue,  but  likrwiix'  ik.itiimlly  immorul,  bciti^  hlcsC 
inUi  conMiluiioiu  sri  tif  iiu d,  ili.it  [lk:y  ttould  uf ibuniMrlvcs 
hftv(  continued  uuinjurcd  Uy  tinw,  till  it  &bould  have  bcea 
lhcM|{bt  proper  to  recnuv  e  iftc  kpccies  to  u  dcw  and  moct 
aic 

hmmcnt  of  one  diiy  in  seven,  as  %  day  of  tvst ; 
j;  n  DCvcnttk  part  vf  our  lime  to  n-|if;ious  pur- 
1  ordiiuuicc  worthy  of  God  :  ami  the  account 
KD)  scripture  of  its  h.iving;  been  appoimcd  m>  early, 
;  auihortt)  ,  and  as  Uw  for  the  whole  world,  rx- 
V  u  e  come  to  find  the  obacrvancc  of  a  seventh  day 
r  univcrsul  ciibtom,  mtnliom-d  in  such ancicQi 
mcr,  J/fsiod,  and  Caltimachut-  Nor  can  any 
t  tx  iautgincd  more  fit  for  keeping  up  an  ap. 
r  religion  amonj;  mankind,  than  tins.  Slated 
,  reiurning  periodicilty,  have,  by  the  niMjom 
iver»,  born  thought  ilic  bc^t  exptilicnts,  for 
Jt^  up  ihe  lutttinj^  rvmcmbrancc  of  remarkable  o'cnttL 
And  it  ib  evident,  that  no  event  belter  deserved  lo  be  kept 
in  r^-niembr;incc  than  llut  of  the  complciii^  of  the  work 
of  cNatioii ;  till  Uich  time  as  the  work,  of  redemption, 
tbc  second  and  best  crcatiun  of  man,  was  completed  in  the 
CCBartvction  of  the  Saviour  of  the  wrirld.  Upon  which 
prfirst  christians  Sianciificd  ihe  first  d  ly  of  the  wrck,  oikI, 
ling  to  the  best  authority  nun'  to  be  had,  the  seventh 
thoueh  nciihrr  VI  ith  Uk- strictneM  required  by 
lit  with  il»(  decent  liberty,  witii 
■  vmorics  free. 

Uc  humuti  spt-eirs,  was  to  put  , 
ha  luppiness  as  should  be  fil 
wnA  1  free  moTdl  i^rmt*.  Thisn 

dr;  I'icm  in  a  slat*.'  of  diMiipiine  ; 

luTTiinj^ virtue;  aiidncjecord- 
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ingly  find-atessofl  of  obedience*  prescribeil  liMiiiMAM« 
diateW  on  their  coming  into  existence.  A  itmi^tO=^w^ 
pediunce,  irery  easy  to  keep.  Only  to  abfstain  ifdboUy  iMiil 
one  particular  indulgence^  being  at  liberty^  wkUnnit 
bounds  of  moderation,  with  respect  to  otiicV8/4.^']fi«llt 
state  of  things  at  that  time^  it  would  not  iuivetenr>dtaif 
to  prescribe  a  particular  trial,  which  should  tiot  ma^a^ 
the  government  of  passion  or  appetite.  Being  fhftMlf 
two  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  they  could  noC  h^'glukfi 
a  breach  of  duty  to  fellow^creatures.  And-  w/tlMtmiim 
quent  intercourse,  scripture  gives  us  reason  tci  JUkA  ^  they 
had  with  angeis,  and  celestial  beings,  they  couli^liifdy 
bring  themselves  to  any  positive  violation  c^tfaeifiM Is 
God ;  and  were  under  no  temptation  to  n^Ieet  fMi  -vHrn 
they  should  fall  into  this  fatal  transgression  of  .tiic  fintliv 
given  for  trial  of  their  obedience,  was  to  be  eapededrfMtt 
beings  newly  created,  and  wholly  unexperienced nnn^i 
princi]^d.  Thus  we  see,  that  young  trhildrettilHnAM^ 
fixed  principles  sufficient  to  prevent  their  yjeftiiigrill 
temptation ;  for  virtue  is  an  attachment  to  Yeetttudivwi 
abhorrence  of  all  mor^l  evil,  arising  from  reason^ /ex|hrik 
ence,  and  habit.  But  though  this,  and  dtherdoriaMi 
from  obedience,  were  to  be  expected  from  the  first'^ilMS 
kind,  it  does  not  follow,  that  such  deviations  wereffMI^ 
innocent.  Pitiable  undoubtedly  their  case  was,  «^d^k 
rather,  in  that  they  were  misleid  by  temptation- 1 
wicked  being  more  experienced  than  themselves.  A 
ingly  their  case,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  speckiF,  • 
found  such  pity,  and  such  interpositions  have  beeil'tfifc 
in  their  favour,  as  we  have  reason,  from  scripluiei'^ 
suppose  other  offending  orders  of  beings,  panicularly4i( 
fallen  angels,  h&ve  not  been  favoured  with.  For  hfoM* 
pressly  said,  that  nothing  equivalent  to  the  christian  sdMie 
restoration  and  salvation  has  been  planned  out  ht  fiMMr 
of  them  i  but  that  they  are  left  to  tiie  consequentcb'^ 
their  disobedience.  :'i:»fl 

I'he  natural  tendency  of  the  least  deviation  from  mM 
rectitude  is  so  dreadfully  and  cxtensiveiy  fetal,  as  to  VMlitr 
it  highly  necessary  that  the  righteous '  Gov^noif  W-tfc 
World  should  inflict  some  signal  and  permanent  ttUuftftt 

*  Tliis  point  is  not  here  staled  as  Ihe  uuthor  now  thinks  it  ought.    Seetk 
note,  page  253. 
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lib  cKsplctsare  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  tnnsgitssion  of 
J|e  first  of  the  s|x^cies.  As  a  wise  father,  who  has  found  his 
^Id  once  Ruiity  of  a  breach  of  truth,  or  any  other  foul 
irime,  seems  at  fin»t  to  disbelieve  it,  and  then  punislies 
dm  with  t!)e  loss  of  his  favour  for  a  very  kM^  time  after. 
Bid  otherwise ;  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  likely  to  make 
aiming  impression  on  his  mind,  and  deter  him  from  a  re- 
prikion  of  his  fault.  Scripture  informs  us,  accordinpriy,  that 
immediately  upon  the  first  offence,  the  transgressors,  and 
a  them  the  whole  s]xrcies,  were  sunk,  from  their  natural 
snmortalitv,  and  condemned  to  a  state  obnoxious  to  death. 

Whether  eating  the  forbidden  fcuit  was  not  the  natural 
IB  weK  as  judicial  cause  of  disease  and  death,  it  is  needless 
x>  disfiulc  :  but  what  is  said  of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  book 
i£  Genesis^  and  afterwards  in  tlie  jlpocaiypae,  as  if  it  were 
» natural  antidote,  or  cure  for  mortality,  auid  the  means  of 
piracrving  life,  is  vcr}-  remarkable. 

Death,  the  consequence  of  the  first  transj[;ression,  and 
vhich  has  been  merited  by  innumerable  succeediii};  of- 
Ecacct,  was  pronounced  upon  mankind,  on  purpoae  to 
be  toiall  ages  a  standing  memorial  of  the  Divine  displea- 
mm  against  disobedience.  With  the  same  view  also, 
wrifitlQre  informs  us,  the  various  natural  evils,  of  the  bar- 
renness of  the  earth,  inclement  seasons,  and  the  other  grie- 
irantes,  luvler  which  nature  at  present  groans,  were  inflict* 
ed ;  that  men  might  no  %vhere  turn  their  eyes  or  their 
Khougbts,  where  they  should  not  meet  a  caveat  against  vice 
md  irregukrity. 

.  Here  1  aumot  help  observing,  by  the  by,  in  how  ridie-' 
aloifs  a  light  the  scripture  account  of  the  fatal  and  import* 
int  consequences  of  the  first  transgression  shows  the 
nual  stiperficial  apologies  made  by  wretched  mortals  in 
tsc«sc  of  their  vices  and  follies.  One  crime  is  the  effect 
of  thotightlessness.  They  did  not,  fora(K>th,  consider  how 
had  such  an  action  was.  Another  is  a  natural  action. 
Drunkenness  is  only  an  immoderate  indulgence  of  a  natu- 
nd  appt'talc  t  and  so  on.  Have  such  excuses  as  these  been 
lho«iglit  stitfecicnt  in  the  case  before  us?  The  eatii^;  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  was  only  indulg^g  a  natural  appetite 
dirvctl  V  contrarv  to  the  Divine  comnvmd.  And  it  is  vcrv 
likely,  that  our  first  {xircnts  did  not  duly  attend  to  all  the 
probable  conxquenccs  of  their  trunsgrrssion.     But  n  ' 
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ther  of  these  apologies,  nor  the  inexperience  ^ffhroBm- 
ders,  nor  their  being  overcome  by  temptation^  were  ant 
ficient  to  avert  the  Divine  di^leasure,  tlie  ittark^of  whksH, 
we  and  our  world  bear  to  this  hour.  Disobedienoe  taa 
known  law  given  by  our  Create  and  Governor,  is  dwtf^ 
to  be  looked  upon  with  horror.  AimI  na  &lse  ^p^lioff 
ought  to  be  thought  of:  for  we  may  assure  ourselves,  ^noM 
will  be  admitted  before  our  All-seeing  Judge,  who  kfidt 
to  be  deceived.  -.i'ir\ 

The  next  remarkable  object  of  our  consideratkm^^iMus 
general  survey  of  scripture,  is  a  dark  prophecy  of  d'Uoii- 
quest  to  be  gained,  by  one  miniculously  descendrd  of  our 
species,  over  the  grand  enemy  and  first  seducer  o^muft- 
kind ;  which  also  implies  some  comforUible  hopes  of  ai^ 
toration  of  the  human  race  to  the  Divine  favour.-       '   .  v 

The  next  dispensation  of  heaven,  which  wc  readtfiR 
scripture,  is  thai  most  awful  and  remarkable  judgnail 
of  the  universal  deluge,  by  which  the  hunum  race  frcit, 
for  the  universal  corruption  of  their  manners^,* at  MX 
mvept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  world  cleansed  boil 
the  impurity  of  its  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  be  cdlioti** 
ed  more  proper  for  making  a  powerful  and  lastiteki- 
prcssion  on  mankind,  or  convincing  them  of  the  Dtvior 
abhorrence  of  vice  and  disol^edience,  than  to  be  infomttd 
that  it  occasioned  the  cutting  off,  or  unmaking,  the  wMe 
specif  s,  except  eight  persons,  whom  their  singular  yrktJtt 
preserved  amidst  the  general  wreck  of  nature.  .  ^  • 

It  is  remarkable,  that  after  the  flood,  we  find  thepeiM 
of  man's  life  considerably  reduced  below  the  stamkrii4tf 
It  in  the  Antediluvian  age.  This  is  no  more  than  W9»  to 
be  expected,  considering  what  use  the  ancients  had  m&k 
of  the  great  length  of  life  they  enjoyed.  The  abridnlg 
the  term  of  human  life  is  also  a  standing  memorial  oClhr 
Divine  displeasure  against  vice.  It  naturally  teiMhft  bf 
bringing  death  nearer  the  view  of  even  the  youngCBl^W 
lessen  men's  attachment  to  the  present  state,  and  lead  thdl 
to  think  of  one  better  and  more  lasting.  By  tlttsnatoH 
also,  the  opportunities  of  offending  txrjng  lessened* At 
guilt  and  punishment  of  wretched  mortals  conies  cobe^vaf 
considcrublv  diminished. 

The  laws  given  to  JVoah  upon  his  coming  out  of  die 
ark,  seems  to  be  intended  for  mankind  in  gencraliaa  be 


WflR  tflp  voiniiiuii  ikihcf  of  dl  niio  hiv^  fiiFvd  sincr  Ms 
tiim-.  And  m-c  kfimv  ofnopv^rcnl  R^rd  rCth«n.  The 
libert}'  of  killing  unimals  for  food  is  tjernrd  w-hoIlT  fimn 
hence;  a  right  which  we  cr^id  not  otherwise  pretersd  tc. 
Har  can  the  opposers  of  the  Di%  inr  Biithcritr  ol  scripnnr, 
nhaw  anv  pft-tence  for  killing  a  livire  ciestnir  trr  frod, 
i0r*anf  sh&dow  of  the  title  which  tht-  huiran  sf-itie*  h&ve 
to  the  fife  of  anv  creature  mhsten er,  b\*f  this  grait  fr-  ni  "he 
Author  of  life,  Mid  Maker  of  all  cn-rtum.  who  sJom-  h-st 
light  to  dispose  of  the  Ii\eb  of  W^  crrdtnres. 

The  crmnvand  Ict  piiniip  lo  derh  e^err  Trvritrrr 
without  exctption,  which  law  is  iw  ulitir  reptskd.  scetrs 
cftctuallT  to  cut  off  all  pjv  er  of  rardonin?  that  aTrcictJs 
crime.  And  inany  crowrrd  he&ds  hare  sccoruirg!i  nisdeit 
a  rule  tiever  to  extend  their  merci-  lo  offi  r.ders  of  that  ^ort. 

As  to  the  prohibition  of  blood,  its  obligation  on  us  has 
been  disputed.  But,  as  the  blood  is  the  seat  of  :  Imost 
crrn'  disease,  and  i^  a  gross,  unwholesofne,  and  niiusecvs 
■ubMince,  consisting  of  earth,  sah,  andpMegm,  tf.c  best 
war  k  evidently  to  abstain  frnm  it,  and  so  tniike  sure  cf 
aniiding  a  breach  of  a  pmhibition.  And  iridttrd,  in  all 
^oubffful  cnses.  prudence  will  ain-ays  direct  to  keep  en  the 
aafe  aide.  At  tho  8i:ine  time,  the  excessi^-e scrupulousness 
«f  the  Jnvs  about  the  least  particle  of  Mood  is  absuid. 
The  prohibition  is  ouly  sgainst  eating  an  animal  wiih  the 
blood  in  it.  Andthe  intention  was  probably  tno- fold.  One 
for  the  advantage  of  heahh;  t^e  otfic  r  religion?;  tliat,  \n  hh  ri- 
sing the  Mood  of  the  animal,  a  libation  or  ofilring  mi,^l)t 
then^by  be  paid  to  the  Lord  of  life,  and  Gi^-er  of  all  gifts. 

The  account  we  have  in  scripture  of  the  building  of  the 
tawi-er  of  Babel,  the  conftision  of  tongues,  and  scattcrir:^ 
the  people  abroad  into  different  countries,  is  most  naturally 
idved  by  supposing  their  desi«m  to  have  been,  to  sot  up 
an  universal  empire*,  whose  established  religion  should  be  > 
idolatry  and  pol}  thtisn? .  Thisbeing quite  contrar}-  to  the 
D*vinc  inteniion  in  blessing  mankiiid  with  a  nvd-dtion 
ftmn  himself,  it  was  not  fit,  that  it  should  be  suffered  to 
lake  phre,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  nation  in  the  world 
fai  which  the  worship  of  the  tnie  God  pre\'aili-d.  The 
disappointmcm  of  such  adc-sign  is  then-fore  a  Divine  dis- 
pensiition  fit  to  Ixr  recorded,  in  scripture. 

The  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  for  the  ir 
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abominable  and  unnatural  vices,  is  a  Divine  judgAienl  vety 
fit  to  be  related  in  the  records  of  the  dispensatioBS  of  Goiil 
to  mankind.  For  such  exemplary  vengeance  on  the  wbAi 
Hants  of  whole  towns,  upon  kingdoms  and  empires,  mui 
upon  the  whole  world  together,  as,  we  have  authentic  aoi 
counts  of  in  scripture,  shows,  that  numbers,  instead  of  ri^ 
leviating,  do  in  fact  ag^avate  the  guih  of  oflEendcn,:jad 
draw  down  a  swifter  and  surer  destruction.  Wkmne 
read  in  scripture  of  kingdoms  broken  in  pieces,  of  cities 
destroyed  by  fire  from  Heaven,  of  nations  partly.  4rivci 
from  their  own  countns  and  scattered  abroad  over  the 
face  of  tlie  earth,  and  partly  given  up  to  be  massacxvdby 
a  bloodv  cncmv ;  and  of  the  a\  hole  inhabitants  d*  Aft 
world  swept  at  once  into  a  watry  grave ;  all  for  vicesfish- 
ionable  in  those  times,  and  patronized  by  the  great ;  wheo 
we  read  such  accounts  of  the  effects  of  following  fashioB 
and  imitating  great  examples,  we  must  have  veiy  iitds 
thought,  if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  imagine,  that,  Xhm 
is  any  safety  in  giving  up  conscience  to  fashion,  or  dM 
such  an  excuse  will  at  all  alleviate  our  guilt,  or  piuoU^ 
meat.  While  we  are  in  the  full  pursuit  and  enjoymNDit4f 
folly  and  vice,  we  rejoice  in  going  along  with  the  multitude 
not  consideiing,  how  much  we  sl)all  wish  hereafter^  dot 
we  had  been  singular  and  unfashionable,  like  the  illusti^ 
ous  heroes  of  ancient  times,  AWi,  Lof^  and  Abr€ikam,  toho 
had  the  courage  to  stand  the  empty  raillery  of  their  w^ 
temporaries ;  singular  in  their  virtue,  and  singular  id  tli 
reward  of  it.  Those,  who  now  encourage  us  in  vice  and 
folly,  will  not  hereafter  assist  us  in  suffering  tlv  ir  appoiii 
ed  consequences.  And  the  appearance  of  God,  angchi 
and  just  men,  on  the  side  of  virtue  at  last,  will  makeanodlr 
er  sort  of  show  for  keeping  its  votaries  in  cx)imteinMri 
than  that  of  the  fine  folks  does  now  for  the  support  of.  the 
opposite  practice.  ,  .  .i** 

The  most  remarkable  instance  that  ever  was  givcnirf 
the  Divine  approbation,  and  distiniruishing  favour forfl^ 
gular  goodness,  is  in  the  case  of  Abraham.  This  vepM- 
ble  patriarch,  according  to  the  scripture  account^  wWII 
faithful  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  while  :he  whole wdd 
was  sunk  in  idolutry  and  superstition.  He  is  on  thattt- 
connl  honoured  with  the  glorious  titles  of  Father-of  the 
Faithful,  and  Friend  oi  God  ;  appointed  head  of  the  to-  ^ 
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ihr,  from  whenoe  thr  JMr 

ieriu-  chosen  of  God  fv  a 

Jie  Divine  oracles,  and  ifae  o^^T- 

ninsc  an  idohaous  wcrid.     He 

IK  oini  country,  and  dirtcsed  bj  Ikme  aamjr*  rr*  tt* 

movr  to  a  distant  bnd ;  he  is  mcd  ad  oKaMwec  cr 

ailties;  for hardahipb ar^ ocYni Mizxks o8 1^ DiiiiK  £ji 

uhcr  than  the  contnmr.     Thu  m?  ooDoon 

NHiacqnence  of  his  siiig-j!^  P*^  misic  a 

X>  the  whole  u'orid«  thc^-  do  lysTfirsp  vnh 

XMitinued  to  his  posterity,  v^  banx  accau  aod 

o  be,  the  most  renurkabie  pcooie  on  cmrk 

{vished  from  all  oihcrts,  us  loo  ▼  ^s  the  irorid 

It  is  vcr\-  remurkable,  that  tberr  is  faardhr  a 
gacter  inscriptun:,  in  which  we  bare  notan  expfras 
jf  some  blemish.  A  \tTv  svone  Dtesamptaoa.  ikai 
Miration  istjiken  from  truth ;  not  uncr.  Oi  tiiis  iiiasari. 
NI8  pattern  of  heroic  and  ^n  Tular  vimie,  some  insa&oea 
if  aliamcful  timidity,  and  difideoce  in  the  Dirine  pn^^i- 
lenoe,  are  related.  OiJfostrs  some  marks  of  pee\ishncsa 
ire  bjr  himself  confessed.  The  character  of  the  di\ine 
^aalmist  is  shaded  with  some  gross  fauks.  Soioman^  the 
viKst  of  men,  is  rccoixled  t  y  have  been  guilty  of  the  i^rtau 
est  folly.  Several  of  the  prophets  are  censured  for  their 
Bisbehaviour.  The  weakness  and  timidity  of  the  apostles 
n  generjl,  in  forsaking  their  Master  in  his  extremity,  are 
iiithfully  represented  by  themselves,  and  even  the  ufi^gra- 
rated  crime  of  denying  him  with  oaths  (to  say  nothing  of 
ft^ias^  treachery )  not  concealed.  This  is  not  the  stniin 
pf  a  romance.  The  inventors  of  a  plausible  story  would 
IOC  have  puq>oscly  dib|)araged  the  cliaracters  of  their  he- 
oes  in  such  a  manner,  to  g.iin  no  rational  end  whatever. 

One  useful  and  noble  instruction  from  this  remarkable 
nixturu  in  tliccluiractcrs  of  the  scripture-worthies,  is,  That 
luman  nature,  in  its  present  state,  is  at  best  greatly  defec« 
i%-e,  and  liable  to  fatal  errors,  which  at  the  same  time,  if 
lot  {lersifcted  in,  but  reformed,  do  not  hinder  a  character 
rum  Ijcing  pa-dominately  gixxl,  or  dis(|ualil'y  a  person 
roni  tlie  Divine  mercy  ;  which,  it  is  to  be  ho]Kd,  has  been 
.he  case  of  many  in  all  a;^es,  natiuus,  ;inJreli;^ioiiM,  though 
iu:ie  jK-rlcct^  NVhii  li  itiichts  u^  ihe  prrvjicr  course  \vc 
Hightto  t;ikt,  '.vlicu  viedia'.over  i;i  uuri.c!vcs  any  wicked 
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tendency 9  or  have  feUen  into  any  ^oss  errcM* ;  to  wit,  Not 
to  jQ^ivt:  ountelvtrtt  up  to  despair;  liut  to  resolve  bravely  .{• 
reiurm  it,  and  recover  our  virtue.  >     -  i 

We  arc  told  in  scripture,  that  the  descendants  of vtf£f«r 
ham  were,  by  a  peculiar  providence,  carried  into  £gyMk 
The  design  of  this  was,  probably,  to  communicate  to  xmt 
people,  the  parents  of  learning  in  those  early  times^  sM9f 
knowledge  of  the  God  of  Abraham  which  might  i^ipaii 
after  they  were  gone  from  thence,  and  from  tbem  mi|{ht 
spread  to  the  other  natioBS  around.  The  .sigrnal  miiMloi 
wrought  by  Mows ;  the  ten  immcdiute  judgment^  inflict- 
ed upon  the  people  of  Egypt ;  the  deliverance  (rf  the  /i- 
raehtes  from  their  bondage,  with  a  high  hand,  in  opeo  de- 
fiance of  the  Egyptian  power,  under  the  conduct  of  t 
shepherd ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Egyptummvi 
in  their  endeavour  to  stop  their  flight ;  these  con&picuQMi 
interpositions  ought  to  have  convinced  that  people,.  th|ft 
the  God  whom  the  Israelites  worshippt  d,  was  superiorlo 
their  baffled  idol  and  brute  deities.  But  bigotry  aud'ttie 
ibrce  of  education,  are  hardly  to  be  conquered  by  aiE^ 
means  wliatever. 

We  have  an  account  in  scripture  of  Moses^  conductiai 
the  Israelites  through  the  vast  desart  ol  jlrabia^  for  iaiHi 
years  together,  with  a  continued  series  oi  miraculous  io- 
tcrpositions,  (their  march  itself  one  of  the  greatest  miiii 
cks)  in  order  to  their  establishment  in  the  country  appoint^ 
ed  them.  The  design  of  their  not  being  sponcr  put  in 
possession  of  the  promised  country,  was,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Moses  himself,  to  break  and  punish  their  ixrrversc 
and  rebellious  temper,  for  which  reason  also,  only  two 
of  those,  who  came  out  of  Egypt^  reached  the  promised 
country  :  all  the  rest  dying  in  the  wilderness.  Nor^Kl 
even  Moses  himself  attain  the  happiness  of  enjoying  the 
promised  land ;  which  he  also  foresaw  he  should  o<ft 
and  therefore  could  have  no  selfish  views  for  himself,  in 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  unruly  people,  to  wan* 
der  all  his  life,  and  at  lust  perish  in  a  howling  wilderness; 
when  he  might  have  lived  in  ease  and  luxury  in  the  Egyp* 
tian  court.  And  that  he  had  no  scheme  for  aggrandizing 
his  family  is  evident  from  his  leaving  them  in  the  statiOD 
of  conniiou  Lcvitcs. 
.The  ixoplc  oi  Israel, ^t\N\\v^'aX>JcfcY^Q«used  countiyi 
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HtlW  Divine  comnuivd,  lo  extirpate  the  whole  peo- 

Irtto  then  tnh:ibilrd  it,  and  lo  take  possession  of  it 

temM-lves  and  their  pouerity.   And  there  in  no  doubt* 

py  other  people  may,  ut  uny  time,  do  the  same,  upon 

iBiie  authority.     For,  He-,  ifho  made  the  cunh,  may 

iie  kingdoms  of  it  to  whom  lie  will.  And  it  is  fit,  that 

who  3»re  not  worthy  lo  inherit  u  good  land,  should 

Iven  out  of  it.  Which  was  the  cax  with  thcpcopJct 

nhabttcd  tlw  land  ol'  Canaan,  upon  the  atriv;!]  of  the 

"fes  there.     For  at  that  tillie,  we  jcv  told,  the  meas< 

their  iniquity  was  full.     The  Jtraelitta  thcrcfoec 

Uithorised  utterly  to  destroy  ihim,  t'ur  dtcir  enor- 

ikirkcdness;  and  (o  take  possesKion  of  their  coun- 

l  on  account  of  their  own  p;oodnc&s  ;  but,  as  ex- 

and  frequently  declared,  in  rememhrancc  rX  AbrO' 

K  pious  roiiiKler  of  the  nation.  If  the  ancient  Pugau 

ints  of  Canaan  were  driven  out  Ixfore  liie  Itrael* 

a  proof  of  God's  displeasure  agaiiui  tlteir  idoltny, 

icr  crimes,  nolhine;  coiild  l>c  a  more  ;)ropcr  wam- 

-Ibe  people  of  Itrart  10  nroid  fallinfr  into  Uk  ume 

[  which  they  saw  brinp  utur  extirpalioii   upon  ti>e 

%  of  the  country.     Nor  could  any  *urrr  proof  be 

'the  nations  around,  of  the  superinrity  of  tiie  God 

yimeBtri,  to  the  idols  they  worshipped,  than  his 

'ticiory  to  his  votaries  (a  seemingly  fu[;ili*e.  unarm* 

Ixcd  muhitude  of  men,  womm,  atKl  children)  over 

All  and  «-arlike  nations,  under  regtilAT  discipline, 

iheir  own  coonlrj-. 

i  is  a(rain,  another  prtf^nt  instance  of  the  dtfier. 
(iscquenees  of  virtue,  and  of  vice.  SeviTul  great 
"verfiil  kingdoms  overturned  liw national  wickednrw. 
e«  idem  from  the  strain  of  !>criptiirc,  tliat  the  |>eO' 
•Israel  writ*  set  up  as  an  example  to  all  nations,  of 
to  ilic  obedient,  and  severity  to  disohe- 
froin  the  l)Cp;innin)c,  Ix-fore  their  entrance 
liscd  land,  rnrvtold  them  by  Matet,  ihui,  if 
nitaehed  to  the  worship  of  the  irue  God| 
h>  lii<j  l;iw:i,  they  should  l>c  ^rcat  and  l>^ppy 
linnn  t  the  peculiar  cjrc  01'  Heavent  and  the 
the  irtic  rtligion  :  But  if  tiny  revolted  fn»m 
,  and  degenerated  into  itlolnlry  and  vice,  tliey 
a  ponishmcut,  10  be  driven  oui  oi  VkwM  cqwatj  ^ 
s  1 


I 
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and  scattered  into  all  nations  under  heaven.  Which  ptltt- 
ishment  was  also  to  turn  to  the  general  advantage  of  man- 
kind, as  the  more  pious  among  them  would  naturally  carry 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  into  all  the  countries  where 
they  were  scattered  }  which  happened  accordingly. 

In  order  to  the  ^ttlement  of  this  remarkable  people  in 
the  land  appointed  them,  as  a  theocracy,  or  government 
immediately  under  God,  a  body  of  civil  laws  is  given  dicm 
directly  from  heaven  by  the  hand  of  Moses ;  a  visible  sn- 
pematural  glory,  called,  the  Shekinahy  abiding  constantly 
among  them,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and 
an  oracle  to  have  recourse  to  in  all  difficulties.  A  civil 
polity  established  for  them,  calculated  in  the  best  manner 
possible  for  preventing  avarice,  ambition,  corruption,  ex- 
orbitant riches,  oppression,  or  sedition  among  themsdves, 
and  attacks  from  the  surrounding  nations  upon  theiti,  or 
temptations  to  draw  them  into  a  desire  of  conquest :  ia 
which  last  particulars,  the  Jewish  constitution  exceeded 
the  Spartan^  the  most  perfect  of  all  human  schemes <^ 
government,  and  the  best  calculated  to  secure  univefsd 
happiness. 

In  a  theocracy,  or  Divine  government,  it  was  to  be 
expected,  that  religion  should  be  the  foundation  of  the 
.civil  constitution.  And  had  that  people  been  able  to  bev 
a  purely  spiritual  scheme  of  religion,  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  such  a  one  hfid  been  given  them.  As  it  is,  weplainlv 
trace  their  laws  up  to  their  Divine  orip^inal.  In  the  decalogue, 
the  foundation  of  their  whole  legislation,  we  find  thcvciy 
first  law  sets  forth  the  Divine  scheme  in  separating  them 
from  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  viz.  To  keep  up,  in 
one  countr}^  at  least,  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  die 
true  God,  against  the  universal  idolatry  and  superstition, 
which  prevailed  in  the  rest  of  the  world.'  The  foundation 
of  all  their  laws,  civil  and  religious,  is  then^fore  laid  in  the 
first  commandment;  in  which  they  arc  expressly  forbid  to 
hold  any  other  deity,  but  that  of  the  Supreme. "  As  their 
whole  law  is  summed  up  in  the  two  great  precepts  of  lov- 
ing God,  and  loving  their  fellow-creatures. 

In  this  compend  of  the  original  law  given  to  the  Jewt^ 

it  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  these  two  grand  precepts 

'.ire  directly  obU^i^atory  upon  the  mind.     Which  proves 

\ci{l\QT^  that  tlus  body  o?\sx\\^\NVNs^\N^xv\s^^\TOi.\vKo  knows 
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the  inward  motions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  outward 
actions,  and  can  punish  the  irregularities  of  the  one,  as 
well  as  the  other,  or  that  the  author  of  it,  supposing  it  a 
mere  human  invention,  was  a  man  of  no  manner  of  thought 
or  consideration.  For  what  mere  human  lawgiver,  who  was 
in  his  senses,  could  think  of  making  a  prohibition,  which 
he  never  could  punish,  nor  so  much  as  know,  whether  his 
laws  were  kept  or  violated  ?  But  the  whole  character  of 
Afosest  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  he  franaed  for  the  peo- 
ple of  lirael^  his  plan  of  government,  preferable  to  the 
best  human  schemes  and  which  accordingly  coutinued 
longer  tlian  any  of  them  ever  did,  without  the  additicm,  or 
repeal  of  one  law ;  these  show  this  most  ancient  and  ven- 
erable legisbtor  to  have  been  above  any  such  gross  absurdi- 
ty,as  would  have  appeared  in  making  laws  obligatory  on  the 
mind,  which  is  naturally  free,  and  whose  motions  are  cog- 
nizable by  no  judge,  but  the  Searcher  of  hearts ;  and  all 
this  wichout  any  authority  above  human.  And,  that  inten- 
tions as  well  as  actions,  were  accordingly  commonly  pun- 
bhed  ui  that  people,  is  plain  from  their  history.  But  to  pro- 
ceed. 

In  the  second  commandment,  the  worship  even  of  the 
true  God,  by  images  or  representations,  is  prohibited,  as 
leading  naturally  to  unworthy  ideas  of  a  pure,  uncorpo- 
real,  infinitely  perfect  mind;  and  as  symbolizing  with  the 
idolatry  of  the  nations  round.  In  the  third,  the  due  rever- 
ence for  tlie  name,  and  conseciucntly  the  attributes,  and 
honours  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  ls  secured  by  a  most  awful 
threatening  against  those,  who  should  be  guilty  of  any 
irreverent  manner  of  treating  the  tremendous  name  of  God. 
And  the  fourth  sets  apart  one  day  in  seven,  as  sacred  to 
God  and  religion. 

Tlic  remaining  six  laws  secure  the  observance  of  duty 
with  respect  to  tlic  life,  chastity,  property,  and  reputation 
of  others ;  which  set  of  laws  are  very  properly  founded  in 
due  reverence  to  parents,  from  whom  all  relative  and 
social  obligations  take  theivvrise.  And  in  the  tenth  com- 
mandment, there  is  again  another  instance  suitable  to  the 
DivxiK-  authority,  which  enacted  those  laws ;  this  precept 
being  obligatory  on  the  mind  only,  and  having  no  regard 
to  any  outward  action. 

Tlie  people  of  /jrar/,  as  observed  abo\c^\NX\^^l^  \srccv- 
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per  too  )Bfross  and  earthly  to  be  capable  of  rd^ioa,  U 
tlie  Christian,  wholly  spiritual.  Those  early  ages  c^  the 
world  were  not  sufficiently  improved,  to  be,  in  generdy 
fi?  for  any  thing  above  mere  sense ;  or  however,  where 
more  likely  to  be  affected  by  what  was  fit  Co  act  upon  the 
senses,  than  what  mij^ht  be  addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing.  A  body  of  religious  ceremonies  was  therefore  in- 
corporated with,  and  made  a  part  of  their  polity,  or  con- 
stitution. But  even  in  them,  the  ultimate  design  of  sepa- 
rating that  people  from  all  others,  is  every  where  visibir, 
and  almost  every  particular  holds  it  forth.  For  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  may  in  general  be  considered  as  tending 
to  give  typical  representations  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
which  was  the  finishing  of  all  the  Divine  dispensatioiis; 
under  which  head  may  be  comprehended  the  various  sacii- 
fices  and  obligations,  and  to  keep  the  people  continual^ 
in  mind  of  their  being  in  a  state  of  guilt  before  Godf 
for  which  purpose  the  ceremonial  purifications  were  pnK 
perly  adapted ;  to  prevent  their  deviating  into  idolatiT,  bf 
giving  them  a  religion,  which  might  employ  them,  and  in 
some  respect  suit  their  gross  apprehensions ;  accordindy^- 
the  ceremonies  of  the  law  are  in  scripture  called  impcneot 
statutes,  andcarnal  ordinances ;  to  prove  a  yoke  andpunidi-' 
ment  for  their  frequent  tendency  to  idolatry,  and  inunt- 
worship ;  the  ceremonial  law  is  therefore  called  in  scnj^ 
ture  an  intolerable  yoke;  and  to  convey  many  noble mo^ 
als  under  sensible  signs;  of  which  one  con^derable  one 
may  be.  That  by  the  frequent  infliction  of  death  on  the 
victims  offered,  they  might  never  be  su£Fercd  to  fatffit 
that  death  is  the  wages  of  sin. 

We  have  in  scripture  the  history  of  that  most  extraordi- 
nary people,  partly  related,  and  partly  predicted,  during! 
period  of  above  three  tliousand  years,  making  a  continaed 
series  of  miraculous  interpositions  (for  their  present  states 
as  much  so,  as  any  of  the  past)  in  which  the  various  unez:^ 
ampled  vicissitudes  tlieyhave  undergone,  and  which  they 
are  yet  to  pass  through,  arc  e^iidcntly  owing  to  direct  inter- 
positions of  Divine  Providence,  and  are  all  along  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  tlieir  behaviour  to  their  God- 
Thus,  to  mention  a  few  remarkable  instances,  if  they 
murmur  aguinst  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  worshq^ 
idoJs  of  their  own  maVaxv^,  \i^^vc  ^'W'^^sfc^ ^Al  there,  and 
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uonc  of  them  is  alloivcd  to  enter  the  promised  land,  which 
is  given  to  their  children.  If  they  avariciously,  and  con. 
trary  to  command,  keep  the  spoils  of  the  heathenish  ene- 
my,  they  are  vanquished  in  the  next  engagement.  If  they 
be  obedient  to  God,  and  attack  their  enemies  in  full  con- 
fidence of  the  Div  ine  strength,  they  conquer.  If  one  k  ing 
sets  up  the  worship  of  idols,  the  Divine  vengeance  pun- 
ishes him  and  his  peO|)ie.  If  another  destroys  the  high 
places,  where  those  infamous  rites  were  celebrated,  all  goes 
writ  in  his  time.  If  a  succession  of  inspired  prophets  is 
raised  among  them,  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  their  allegi- 
ince  to  Gfxl,  and  they  put  them  to  death,  one  after  another, 
for  their  unacceptable  freedom,  in  reprovinprthe  pre\'aiiing 
vices  of  both  king  and  people,  and  deviate,  from  time  to 
time,  through  the  infection  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
into  idolatry  and  vice,  they  are  carried  away  captive  to 
Babylon.  If  they  repent  of  their  fatal  degenenicy,  and 
rrmember  their  God,  whom  they  have  forsaken,  he  turns 
their  captivity,  and  brings  about  their  restoration  to  their 
own  land  once  more.  And  lastly*  if  they  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  their  iniquity  by  imbruing  their  wicked  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  Messiah^  the;-  are  totally  rooted  out  of 
the  land,  which  was  given  to  their  fathers ;  their  temple  is 
iemolished ;  their  country'  given  to  the  Gentiles^  and  them- 
iclves  so  scattered  abroad  in  all  nations,  that  greater  uum- 
xrs  of  tliem  may  be  found  almost  in  any  country  than 
heir  own ;  and  to  this  dispersion  which  luis  already  con- 
inued  for  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  is  added, 
iccording  to  the  prediction  of  Mo$e$y  such  uncommon 
listrcss,  as  is  nut  to  be  equalled  in  the  history  of  any  other 
lation. 

The  early  and  total  dispersion  of  the  ten  tribes,  without 
my  return  hitherto  (though  it  is  expected,  according  to 
incicnt  prophecy,  in  the  last  ages  of  the  world)  ought  to 
lave  been  considered  by  them  as  an  awful  warning  of  what 
he  remaining  part  of  that  people  might  expect  to  be  their 
mn  fate,  if  they  proved  disotodient.  And  from  the  his. 
orj*  of  the  whole  twelve  tribes,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
nost  important  morals  may  be  drawn,  viz.  That  a  nation, 
-nay  expect  to  prosper,  or  sink,  according  as  it  is  favotired 
n' Divine  providence,  or  the  contrary  ;  and  that  therefore, 
.  iriuc  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  ua\\ow^\  \\wj»^^w:^v.. 
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But  after  all  their  irregularities  and  degeneracies  from 
their  God,  and  his  obedience  and  worship,  they  are  all, 
(the  posterity  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  the  two)  accord, 
ing  to  ancient  prophecy,  to  be  finally  replaced  in  their 
own  country,  in  gicater  happiness  and  glory  than  ever. 
All  which  peculiar  Iiouours,  imporUmt  dispensations,  aod 
sinjrulrir  interpositions  for  this  people,  the  posterity  of 
Abraham^  arc  intended  as  a  standing  jDroof,  during  a  period 
of  near  four  thousand  years  already,  and  how  much  longer 
God  knows,  of  what  value  in  the  sight  of  God|  the  sin- 
gular piety  of  that  venerable  patriarch  was,  for  wbom  it 
seems  as  if  he  could  not  (so  to  speak)  do  favours  enough 
even  to  the  latest  posterity  of  him  who  had  greatly  stood 
up  alone  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God  against  a  whole 

world  sunk  in  idolatry. 

it 

Prophecy  niiikes  a  very  considerable  part  of  revelation. 
In  the  predictions  of  scripture,  there  is  found  some  account 
of  the  future  fate  of  many  of  the  empires  and  cities  which 
have  made  the  greatest  figure  in  the  world.  From  whence 
we  learn,  that  the  author  of  prophecy  is  the  God  of  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews.  Tliat  neither  his  presence, 
nor  his  power,  is  limited  to  the  afiaiis  of  any  one  natioB 
whatever. 

No  branch  of  scripture  prophecy  is  so  interesting  to  us 
as  those  which  hold  forth  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and 
his  kingdom,  which  shine  more  and  more  clearly  from 
the  first  obscure  one  given  immediately  after  the  £ill, 
*'  That  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  Serpent's 
heud;"  down  through  a  period  of  four  thousand  yearSi 
to  those  plain  ones  given  b\  Zacharias^  the  priest,  Sime(m% 
Amuiy  and  Jo/i7i  the  bapiiht,  his  immediate  fore-runner; 
and  thus  the  important  designs  of  God,  with  regard  to 
mankind,  opened  by  degrees,  every  great  prophecy  car- 
rying on  the  view  to  the  last  glorious  ages ;  till  at  lei^ 
our  saviour  himself  comes  as  a  light  into  the  world,  and 
carries  his  sublime  informations  and  heavenly  precepts 
immensely  beyond  what  hadbeen  done  by  all  the  prophets, 
law-givers,  and  philosophers,  opening  a  prospect  iiito  etcr- 
nity,  and  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light.  Of  pro- 
phecy more  hereafter. 

The  history  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  life,  miracles,  doc- 
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trine,  predictions,  ckath,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  makes 
a  vrry  considenible  part  of  scripture. 

The  christian  scheme  itself  may  be  considered  as  the 
publication  of  an  act  of  grace  to  a  rebellious  world,  aiid 
of  the  terms  upon  which  God  will  mercifully  receive  man- 
kind  into  favour.  The  sublime,  tlie  interesting,  and  com- 
fortuble  views  it  exhibitSi  arc  these : 

God,  the  original  of  ail  being,  the  father  of  mankind, 
who  brought  tlie  species  into  existeiKC  with  a  view  wholly 
to  tlK*ir  happiness,  willing  to  forgive  his  offending,  guilty 
creatures  upon  an\  terms  consistent  with  the  honour  oi 
his  government ;  but  at  the  same  time  displeased  with 
vice  and  irregularity,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  to  offend- 
ers, but  upon  proper  conditions.  Or  in  other  words,  the 
christian  religion  represents  almighty  God  in  the  twofold 
character  of  tlie  wise  and  righteous  governor  of  the  moral 
world,  and  of  the  tender  and  merciful  father  of  his  crea- 
tures. 

The  christian  scheme  represents  the  human  species, 
who  were  originally,  as  all  orders  of  rational  beings,  ob- 
liged to  a  pericct  obedience  to  tlie  Divine  authorit}',  and, 
m  consequence  of  that,  insured  of  a  happy  immortality^ 
universally  degenerate,  and  l3ecomc  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment by  disobedience.  Which  renders  some  expedient 
necessary  for  saving  them  from  destruction,  consistently 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  government. 

Tlie  third  character  concerned  in  the  christian  scheme, 
is  the  Messiah^  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  in  it  exhibited 
as  leaving  his  celestial  state,  and  assuming  the  human 
nature,  to  give  up  voluntarily  his  life  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, in  order  to  their  beins;  restored  to  a  capacity  of  par- 
don upon  repentance  and  Reformation. 

In  the  blameless  life  of  this  glorious  person,  while  on 
esrth,  a  perfect  example  is  set  Ix-forc  mnnkind,  of  olx-di- 
cnee  tp  the  Divine  laws;  and  in  his  suflcrin^,  of  patience 
and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

In  his  doctrines,  the  perfeerions  of  ClfKl  arc  more  clearly 
manifested  to  mankind,  tiinn  liv  nnv,  or  all  tite  other 
teachers  that  cvtr  appeared,  t!ie  evil  of  vice,  the  excel- 
Icncy  oi'  virtue,  and  their  rcs|K'Clive  connexions  with  Imp- 
]>ine?is  :!n(l  misery,  ur>rc  fully  set  forth.  The  dipiity  of 
liiC  human  nature  more  gloriously  mAuiicsVvnX  \w  >\*i  \vci- 
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portance  of  the  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  man^  and 
the  high  elevation  to  which  Christianity  teachers  to  aspire. 
The  proper  and  acce])table  method  of  worshipping  God, 
declared.  The  certainty  of  obtaining  pardon  uj)on  Kpcnf* 
ance  and  reformation.  The  future  resurrection  of  thebodj^, 
and  the  everlasting  and  increasing  happiness  (^  the  ^irliole 
man,  ascertained  beyond  doubt. 

In  his  laws,  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  more  fiiDy  and 
perfectly  declared,  and  with  an  authority  to  wludi  no  other 
lawgiver  could  pretend  ;  which  authority  he  confirms  by 
unquestionable  miracles  and  predictions  fully  accoiB]dish« 
cd ;  by  conferring  on  his  followers  the  power  of  woiking 
miracles ;  and  especially  by  rising  from  the  dead,  accoid- 
ing  to  his  own  prediction.  The  substance  of  the  pnecq)« 
tive  part  of  Christianity  is  contained  in  the  following  jm- 
graph. 

On  account  of  the  death  and  intercession  of  the  Mezmk^ 
that  perfect  and  blameless  obedience,  which  is  natui 
the  indispensable  diity  of  man,  and  all  rational 
the  defect  of  which  made  an  expiation  and  intt 
necessar}*,  is  graciously  dispensed  with ;  and  instead  of  it, 
through  repentance  for  all  our  offences,  which  impDctf^ 
reformation  of  them,  as  for  as  human  frailty  will  adndt, 
and  a  candid  reception  and  steady  belief  of  the  Christin 
religion,  and  sincere  endeavours  to  obey  its  laws,  aiidto 
attain  the  perfection  of  its  graces  and  virtues,  accepted, 
and  made  the  condition  of  pardon  and  everlasting  mqp|M« 
ncss :  Which  arc,  love,  reverence,  gratitude,  and  obedi- 
ence to  God.  Love,  gratitude,  and  obedience  to  Cfarisif 
through  whom,  as  the  niipointcd intercessor,  weare  byitr- 
elation  taught  to  address  the  Almighty  father  of  all,  mA 
whose  death  we  arc  to  commemorate  according  to  hisap* 
pointment.  Thankfulness  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comfer- 
tcr  and  Inspircr.  BcnevcJtnce  to  men.  Temperance  wift 
respect  to  their  own  passions  and  appetites.  HumiKlfi 
meekness,  chastity,  j^urity  of  hccirt,  integrity  in tliOughtaad 
word  J  mercy,  charit\ ,  and  the  performance  of  all  the  social 
and  rclalivc  duties  of  life ;  forgiving  of  injuries,  \wa% 
enemies,  prudence  without  cunning;  zc.il  withoutrancoiin 
steadhiess  without  obstinacy  ;  contempt  oi  riches,  honouf8» 
j)Ieasurcs,  und  ullwovldly  tlung;s  ;  courage  to  stand  up  fa 
die  truth  ii\  spVle  oi  \\v:  vvo\\"3cA'5At  ot  <«^x^ri^itTv\wJ;s  of  men ; 
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i  above  all  Uiui^  to  the  concerns  of  futuriiq' ;  vi- . 
^aocc  a^iitht  tcmpUiiiuiut  tVom  wltluii,  uad  Irotn  the  al-,. 
liuuiicjiLi  of  ihc  wofld,  uod  perseverance  to  the  end  in  as- J 
pirlu^  oiler  lUc  iiicsUnuiblc  prize  ofa  glorious  aiid  tuippy  J 
...iUKjitulity. 

C-^lirj^tiuiitjr  pcaposcs  the  noblest  motives  to  obedience  ^ 
:  c_)i  Ik:  conceived,  and  die  fittctit  for  influencing  sucti.i 
'  1  U-ings  us  mni\ktiid.     The  move  sordid  aiid  stu- 
y  iQ  be  alarmed  by  the  direutciiinfjis  of  u  puui^h- 
iiceivably  terrible,  aitd  of  immense  duration.;, 
.  niuir:il  consequence  of  which  fear  ts^ils  bciugdcterrcd  i 
rii  vice,  and  forced  ;o  think  of  reforming.  From  vvhcnce- 
ricxtstepisinlOM>bricty, ornegntive  goodness:  vthtch.  J 
•-'.:.  naturally  to  die  praelicc  of  direct  virtue;  and,  ks. I 
L'ticc  produces  habit,  the  is^uc  to  be  expected  la,  a  habit,  r 
-irttit-;  nn  amchmcnt  to  goodness;  farUnir  and  Cirthcr 
.mcnt;  and  in  tlic  end  sueh  a  perfection 
I  <r  passion  and  appetite,  in  benevolence 
I  '  I  <  ly  to  God,  as  will,  upon  the  CItristJan 

j^^'iu.iitly  li)r  luturchappincati. 

^BQul'^  the  denuncuttoii  of  future  punishment  for  vice, 
^Kb  Christianity  xVi  furth,  is  evidcnUy  a  wise  and  proper 
|^^&  for  promoting  vinuc :  especially,  if  we  add  the  cn- 
COi|r9^(Cinent  of  certainty  of  pardon  upon  repentance  and-  I 
leformalion.wtueh  important  point  we  one  wholly  to  rev-  " 
cbtioD.     And  if  wc  also  take  in  the  viewsof  thcsuperiut- 
unlaau&tancc  which  cliristianity  encourages  ivclUdis|X)sed  I 
pcnon*)  to  expect  in  their  conflict  with  tcntptatioii  aiuL  I 
1  :hose  h^^h  honours,  and  dut  sublime  happiness,  ' 
..led  religion  sets  before  maukind,  as  llic  eon-,  i 
'i  a  victorious  perseverance  in  virtue.     Tile  Et-  ! 
1i  motives  for  powerfully  influencing  such  an  | 
iiigs  us  the  buoiau  ispccies,  is  a  proof,  that  tlie,  j 
iiiih  proposes  Uiem  in  of  Him  who  ftn-med  the  j 

'.io  endowed  mankind  with  reaMin,  with  j 

■  londc  the  mind  susceptible  of  tiabit,  j 
'  11  ttte  idea  of  immortality.     For  none  I 
. .  >.j.iiRd  die  mind,  and  perfceUy  knew  iu  ' 
lid  address  it  in  a  waj"  so  proper  for  inJUiencinij 
I  •ringing  it,  in  a  consistency  widi  its  nature  anil 
,^...  -.;^t^,tothc  steady  love  und  practice  of  vinuc. 
ITc  have  likewise  in  scripture  on  account  of  Ok  caaaS:^. 
IK 
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lishment  of  the  christian  religion,  and  the  firm  adherence 
of  its  first  professors  in  spite  of  persecution.  Addresses 
from  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity  to  their  proseljtrSi 
explaining  more  fully  the  doctrines  of  religion,  solttng 
their  difficulties,  encouraging  them  to  constancy,  and  giv. 
ing  them  useful  directions  for  the  conduct  of  life.  And 
predictions  of  the  future  state  of  the  church,  its  degenenu^ 
into  Popery,  and  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

Here  the  amazing  scheme,  being  completed,  comes  to 
a  period.  The  Divine  dispensations  with  regard  to  man- 
kind, in  their  present  state,  having  been  finished  in  the  e^ 
tablishment  of  the  christian  religion  in  the  world,  nothing 
more  is  to  be  expected,  but  the  completion  of  the  prediQ? 
tions  vet  unfulfilled,  of  which  the  chief  are,  the  restoratkm 
of  the  Israelites  and  Jexvs  to  their  own  country,  with  tte 
conversion  of  the  world  in  general  to  the  christian  religioi^ 
which  makes  way  for  the  last  glorious  ages ;  for  therentf'^ 
ration  and  consummation  of  all  things ;  for  the  genenl 
judgment  of  the  whole  human  race,  according  to  the  chiiii 
actcrs  they  have  sustained  in  life,  the  condemnation  alii 
utter  destruction  of  such  of  tlie  species  as  shall  be'foiind 
to  have  rendered  themselves  unworthy  and  incapable  oRIife 
Divine  mercy,  and  the  establishment  of  the  pious  and  vir- 
tuous in  an  everlasting  state  of  glory  and  happiness,  inOli 
der  to  their  improving  and  rising  higher  and  higher  to  A 
eternity.  ^ 

Can  any  man,  who  only  runs  through  this  brief  and  in^ 
perfect  sketch  of  the  whole  body  of  revelation,  bring  Iw 
self  to  believe  that  such  a  scheme  could  have  been  begtiil 
with  the  bcf2:inning  of  the  world,  carried  on  through  a  suc^ 
ocs"sion  of  four  thousand  years  by  the  instrumentality  ofi 
number  of  different  persons,  who  had  no  opportunity  tif 
concerting  measures  together;  exhibiting  to  theviiwtf 
mankind  all  that  is  great,  important,  and  useful  to  be  knoM 
and  practised,  all  the  Divine  dispensations  with  respect  tt 
a  species  of  rational  moral  agents,  the  scope  and  ^urpott 
of  the  whole,  being  wise,  good,  worthy  of  God,  and  suifdA 
to  the  wants  of  men,  uniform  in  its  purpose  thronghotf^ 
teaching  one  grand  and  useful  lesson  from  the  bee^nblj^ 
to  the  end,  agreeing  with  itself,  with  the  constitution  anl 
course  of  uauue^the  strain  of  historj-,  and  the  natural  rflt 

son  of  man,  iu\vVuc\\\haitr^^^cOTSi-iiY^\^^^ 
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;t  types  and  aniity|>c8,  doctrines  and  precepts,  prtdic* 
*-  "tiaiid  complctioiiA,  lan-nartdtiuncliuDs,  {>rctcnijions  and  i 
ilii  utid  tlic  wlolc  Icuding  directly  to  tlic  higlit-st  im*  [ 
'  ii'vcincmaiulpcrfeclioiiof  HuraanNaiurcj  cunany  maa  I 
brinii  himself  to  belwvc  •tucli  an  univcrsiul,  all-comprc-hrn* 
•JVC  .s(!ttcmc  to  be  really  no  more  than  human  coutriviiiicef  | 
$  more  hcnufler- 


SECTION  III. 

V^ffotimt  en  I9me  particu/ors  in  PeveaM  lieTtgion* 

:  reader  may  rtmcmbcr,  dial  I  put  off  Uic  sulijccl  of 

Fm^idi'nci-,  tliougli  commonly  reckoned  a  doctrine  of 

-^urjk  Itrlt^ion,  till  1  should  be  upon  Revelation,  bc- 

-c  ii  li,  Irum  thence  that  it  receives  its  principal  coa* 

did  L-stahlislimenL 

I  lion,  tkil  the  world,  and  all  tilings  animate  and 
.  dre  by  the  iiiliiiilc  Author  ofull,  supported  in 
'  iicc,  and  conducted  in  all  ihc  changes  of  aiate, 
.  uudcrgo,  'n  us  ancient  us  the  belief  of  the  Di. 

IICC. 

<  V  natunil  or  material  world,  it  is  certain,  from 
i  I  xi>cricnce,  ttiat  the  inactivity  of  matter  h  in> 
I  nm  its  n:tture.  All  the  luiv:i  of  nature,  as  de- 
li  cx|>criencc,  nndobsc-rvaiioii,  arc  founded  up* 
I'^ni,  That  matter  does  necessarily  continue  in 
.  1  whieh  it  is  at  prcscni,  whether  of  rest  or  of 
<  I'lii,  (ill  ii  Ik  put  out  of  that  slate  by  some  liv> 
To  iin^i^iiicmiittercaitablc  of  itself,  of  clung. 


;:-'  of  rest  iuto  tlut  of  motion,  or  of  motion  into 

rtsi,  viouiU  he  supposiuj;  it  somcihing  else  tlian  matter  ( 

lor  it  i»  c»M:ntial  to  the  idea  of  mutter,  tlut  it  retiists  all  im- 

ynnftii>n<i  mode  upon  it.     Unreaiiiting  muitcr  is  a  bclf-con- 

—  j:  .  _,   i jt^^  jijj  much  as  noisy  silence,  vicious  virtue, 

TIk-r-  is  not  one  apjK-armcc,  or  effect,  in  the 

:1(1,  ttut  could  luve  Ikcu  brought  about  by  un- 

i.iitiT.     Ui>oii  the  inertia  of  nuiiter,  tlic  wliolc 

■>  iture  depends.     To  say,  that  matter,  houcver 

i .  capable  of  being  niiulc  to  have  any  tendency 

.  Its  place  or  stau:,  would  be  ascribing  (o  it  a 

r  oi'  choosing  iuul  rduaing.     "■'"  '-'■-—  * -^  '•- 
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self  change  its  state  of  rest  for  motion,  or  of  motion  for 
rest,  it  must  choose  for  itself.  If  a  particle  of  matter  m 
to  move  itself,  which  way  shall  it  move  ?  If  you  deter- 
mine eastward,  westward,  southward,  or  northward  ^  the 
question  immediately  arises,  why  should  it  move  castwaiA 
rather  than  westward,  or  southward  rather  than  northward  f' 
To  ascribe  thought  or  choice,  or  activity  of  any  kind,  to 
matter,  however  modified,  is  ascribing  to  it  what  cootm- 
diets  its  very  nature  and  essence.  For  its  nature  and  es-  • 
sence  is  to  continue  for  ever  inactive.  So  that,  whermr 
we  see  a  portion  of  matter  in  motion,  it  is  certain^  thtt  it 
is  moved  by  the  action  of  some  living  agent.  Farther,  if 
we  -found  in  the  natural  world  no  motions  carried  en^  but 
what  proceeded  in  direct  lines,  it  might  be  cohceivaUej 
that  the  matter  of  the  universe  had  received  such  an  ini' 
-pulse  at  the  beginning,  as  had  continued  its  motions'liK- 
now.  For,  matter,  put  once  in  motion,  must,  if  left  to  i^ 
self,  move  on  in  a  direct  course  to  eternity*  But  Hiioeffcr 
has  considered  the  natural  world,  will  reflect,  that  thM 
are  a  great  msmy  different  motions  continually  going  cam 
the  universe,  some  of  which  are  directly  contnury  to  efherfe: 
That  the  forces,  with  which  bodies  tend  to  one  aiiolUv 
and  with  which  some  solid  substances  cohere,  are  ook 
mensely  great,  while  the  ease,  with  which  the  ligfalBlt 
bodies  pass  through  the  space,  in  which  those  forces  {nv^ 
vail,  makes  it  inconceivable,  that  any  thing  material  is  tie 
cause  of  those  strong  tendencies.  This  therefore  obliges 
us  to  have  recourse  to  something  immaterial,  as  the  caiAe 
of  the  endlessly  various,  complicated,  and  contrary  ten* 
dcncies,  which  we  see  prevail  in  nature.  In  tlie  solar  ays* 
tern,  supposing,  as  some  have  fancied,  a  set  of  subtle  par-* 
ticles  continually  flawing  inward,  toward  the  sun,  to  fOk 
duce  the  effect  of  gmvitation,  there  must  be  another  inAos 
of  the  same  sort  of  particles  from  all  parts  toward  each  flT 
the  planets,  for  they  too  are  endowed  (to  use  the  commoD 
expression)  with  the  power  of  attracting  toward  themsdvtf 
whatever  is  within  the  sphere  of  their  attraction.  Itisev- 
ident,  that  the  course  of  the  particles,  which  cause  gmvit»> 
tion  toward  the  sun,  must  be  in  part  directly  contraiy  t» 
tliat  which  causes  the  gravitation  of  the  satellites  of  a  plan* 
€t  toward  it.  And  the  streams  of  particles  flowing  inwoid 
toirord  eaoU  o£  iVic  )iaxd\\\ft^  ^l  ^  ^\»sv^x^  \&Nx^t.  be  ia  port 
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directly  contrary  to  the  course  of  diose  which  flow  toward 
the  planet  itself.  The  planet  alfio  continually  changing 
place,  no  possible  influx  of  particlea  towards  it  can  produce 
the  effect  required,  because,  that  direction  of  such  influx, 
which  would  be  fevourable  in  one  situation,  must  of  course 
be  quite  contrary  in  another.  And  upon  the  planet  itself^ 
if  there  arc  any  animals  or  vegetables,  any  material  substan- 
ces, in  which  there  is  either  secretion,  motion  ctf  fluids,  cor* 
ruption,  decay,  or  renovation,  the  contrariety  of  the  course 
of  the  particles,  by  which  such  internal  motions  are  carried 
on,  must  be  such  as  to  produce  absolute  confusion ;  for  we 
must  at  last  conceive  throughout  all  created  space,  an  infi- 
nite number  of  streams  of  small  particles  flowing  in  all  di- 
rections, which  could,  by  the  very  supposition,  produce 
no  regular  motion  in  the  material  system.  Besides,  ^ve 
know,  that  the  forces  of  attraction  and  gravitation  are  not  as 
the  surfaces  of  bodies  attracting  one  another ;  but  as  the 
mimber  of  particles  contained  in  them,  which  requires  a 
power  that  shall  freely  pervade  the  most  solid  bodies^  not 
merely  effect  their  surfaces.  We  1  ilf e wise  know,  that  elas* 
tic  matter  tends  eveiy  way,  or  endeavours  to  diffuse  itself 
wider  and  wider,  and  to  repel  its  o\vn  particles,  and  every 
surrounding  body.  This  po^^er,  or  tendency  (to  use  the 
common  imprq)er  term)  is  by  no  means  consistent  with 
any  theory  of  streams  of  particles  flowing  any  one  way ; 
but  is  easily  explicable  by  that  of  an  Infinite  Mind  within 
all  matter. 

There  is,  in  short,  no  solution  of  the  various  and  oppo« 
site  tendencies  of  the  parts  of  the  material  system,  that  is 
not  palpably  absurd,  besides  having  recourse  to  an  Infi« 
nite  mind,  in  which  the  visible  worid  has  its  being,  and  by 
which  it  not  only  was  at  first  put  into  motion,  like  a  clock 
wotknd  up  and  hct  a-going ;  but  is  continually,  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  actuated  according  to  certain  fixed  rules 
or  methods,  which  are  what  we  call  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

If  therefore  we  find  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  ne- 
cessary inactivity  of  matter,  which  has  nothing  in  its  na- 
ture equal  to  the  complicated  motions,  which  we  sec  in 
the  system  of  the  world,  to  conclude,  that  tlie  Infinite  au- 
thor of  nature  does  continually,  either  mediately  or  invoie- 
diatcly,  exert  his  indefatigable  power  in  conducting  and 
actuating  the  inanimate  machine  'r  we  cannot  suppose  less^ 
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than  that  he  bestows  as  much  of  his  attentionrand  mxptt' 
intendency  upon  the  moral  system^  as  upon  the  nacund; 
for  the  latter,  having  been  produced  for  the  sake  of  the 
former,  showo  the  former  to  be  of  superior  value.  . 

The  superintendency  of  a  world  infinite  in  extxmt,  and 
containing  an  infinite  number  of  particularsi  would  evi- 
dently be  no  more  than  what  Infinite  power  and  Omni- 
presence would  be  fully  equal  to.  So  that  the  thought 
of  any  shadow  of  difficulty  in  governing  the  universe^ 
.  ouo^ht  never  to  enter  into  our  minds. 

To  suppose  great  part  of  the  scheme  of  ProvUence 
carried  on  by  the  ministration  of  angels,  or  other  citaied 
beings,  comes  to  the  same,  as  ascribing  all  to  the  imio^ 
diate  agency  of  the  Supreme.  For  every  created  bebg 
in  the  universe,  the  hiorhest  seraph,  as  well  as  Uie  mean- 
est reptile,  derives  all  his  powers  from  the-SupremCyind 
depends  from  moment  to  moment,  upon  the  Univcnd 
Autlior  of  existence,  for  his  being,  and  the  exertion  of 
all  his  powers.  '  •  '^^ 

The  promiscuous  distribution  of  happiness  and  nmcij^ 
in  this  life,  or  what  we  commonly  call  good  or  isad  km 
tune,  is  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  &  Frm» 
dcnce.  The  continual  and  certain  consequences  of  viitoi 
and  vice  respectively,  the  immediate  interposition  of  iMl» 
ven,  on  every  occasion,  would  have  been  wholly  iMM» 
sistent  with  a  state  of  discipline.  And  yet  there  is  a  gen- 
eral scheme  as  visibly  carried  on  in  the  moral  world,  0 
in  the  natural ;  though  many  particulars  in  both  lie  out 
of  the  reach  of  our  weak  faculties. 

To  say,  that  it  is  disparaging  the  Divine  wisdom  toA 
lege  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  a  continual  exertioQ  rf 
power  in  the  natural  world,  which  ought  rather  to  be  aqn 
Viosed  to  have  been  so  constituted  at  first  as  to  proccedof 
it  elf,  without  the  continued  application  of  the  Almig^ 
hand  ;  this  objection  duly  considered,  has  no  manner  of 
weight.  For,  if  the  material  world  was  to  exist  at  aUI^ It 
was  necessary  it  should  be  what  by  the  very  natnre  of 
niiuter  it  must  be  ;  that  is,  inanimate  and  inactive.  And 
if  so,  it  must  be  actuated,  or  be  motionless,  or  at  kMj 
it  nvist  have  no  complex  motions.— The  truth  is,  a  self* 
moving  complicated  material  machine,  is  a  contradicuon 
in  tci\ms ;  and  th'snttox^  v;>MXcRw5A.'WQ^.5jQSsibly  exist. 
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If  we  consider  that  the  Infinite  mind  inhabits  all  crca- 
sd  and  uncreated  space,  we  shall  think  it  as  proper  in  Him 
30  actuate  continually  the  immense  machine  of  the  Uni* 
rersc ;  to  eveiy  atom  of  which  he  is  immediately  present, 
m  for  a  human  mind  to  actuate  the  bodv  it  inhabits.  And 
10  one  in  his  senses  ever  thought  it  would  have  been  bet<^ 
!ier,  thut  the  body  should  have  been  made  to  perform  its 
junctions  like  a  clock  once  wound  up,  than  that  it  should 
3e  continually,  from  moment  to  moment,  at  the  command 
)f  the  mind,  to  actuate  it  at  pleasure. 

In  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  moral  world, 
it  is  not  lessening  the  wisdom  or  power  of  the  universal 
RBoral  Governor,  to  suppose  interpositions  necessary. 
There  are  various  considerations  which  show  the  contrary^ 

In  general,  that  of  the  present  frail  and  pitiable  state 
of  Human  Nature;  the  circumstance  of  an  evil  being's 
baring  got  an  ascendency  over  mankind  :  of  the  first  in- 
lioduction  of  vice  being  through  temptiition,  which  may 
be  our  peculiar  misfortune;  of  our  lH*in<7  |K'rliaps  one  oi 
iKe  lowest  orders  of  moral  agents ;  tliese  circumstances 
may  render  it  proper,  that  we  at  least  :>hoiild  liave  some 
rxtTBOrdinary  assistance  given  us.  th;it  there  should  be 
lome  peculiar  interpositions  in  our  favotir.  Now,  to  sup- 
pose a  positive  providential  economy  and  su|KTintendency 
Bvried  on,  is  su])posing  the  easiest  ])ossible  scheme  for 
gaining  such  ends  as  might  be  wanted  for  the  advantage  of 
MJr  species. 

Communities  seem  to  require  a  providence,  to  rew-ard 
DT  punish  their  behaviour  in  their  rational  and  public  cha* 
racccr,  as  on  occasion  of  the  observance  or  breach  of  laws 
df  nations,  or  alliances.  The  rewards  and  puni>hments 
of  the  future  state  will  be  personal.  Good  men,  In-iiig  guilty 
tif  fiiults,  ought  to  suffer  in  this  world,  though  thty  eome 
10  final  happiness  in  the  next ;  that  evil  may  not  wholly 
escape ;  \y  hich  seems  to  infer  the  propriety  of  a  provi. 
deuce.  The  wonderful  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of 
horrid  crimes,  particularly  murder,  is  a  strong  presunij)* 
lion  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. 

But  revelation  puts  this  mutter  wholly  out  of  doubt;  as 
it  every  wliere  goes  upon  the  supposition  of  a  continual 
Divine  stipcTintendency  over  the  natural  and  moral  world. 

For  it  a'prc*sents  this  world  as  Gud*s  woTld^  cc>:.^\v:^« 
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preserved,  continually  conductedi  and  hereafter  tO-be 
Judged  by  him.  It  exhibits  a  scheme  of  Divine  conduct 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  world  in  gaieral,  and  of  one  nation 
in  particular,^  which  is  altogether  inconsistent,  wuh^Hit 
taking  in  the  idea  of  a  Providence.  Prophec}*,  andipii^ 
aclcs,  of  which  elsewhere,  necessarily  suppose  Divine 
interposition.  And  holy  scripture  in  a  variety  of  pbces 
expressly  affirms  tlie  doctrine  of  Providence.  For  it  in- 
forms us, 

''  That  God  preservetli,  and  upholdeth  all  things  bj  the 
word  of  his  power;  and  that  they  continue  to  this  day 
according  to  his  ordinance.  That  he  has  appointed  seed 
time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat, summer  and  winter;  an4 
tliat  they  shall  not  cease,  while  the  earth  remaineth.  Tht 
with  him  is  the  foundation  of  life.  That  he  preserves  nw 
and  beast,  and  gives  food  to  all  flesh.  That  in  his  bu4 
is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  die  breath  of  evqg^ 
creature.  That  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  W 
being,  who  holds  our  souls  in  life,  and  will  be  our  guideevcp 
to  death.  That  he  preserves  us,  while  we  sleep,  and  vhiV 
we  wake ;  when  we  go  out,  and  when  we  come  iOfCnp 
from  the  womb,  making  us  to  dwell  in  safety.  Tiis|tlit|i 
the  universal  King,  and  Judge  of  all,  and  does  according  to 
his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabittM 
of  the  cai*tii«  That  angels,  archangels,  principalities  indl 
powers,  thrones  aiKl  dominions,  are  subject  to  hinyind 
that  they  rejoice  to  do  his  commandments,  hearkeiui^to 
his  word.  That  he  gives  fruitful  seasons  on  earth,  wd 
crowns  the  year  with  his  goodness;  and  again,  at  his  ploft- 
lu'c  bhuts  up  heaven,  that  there  be  no  rain,  and  that  tiijB 
land  yield  not  her  increase ;  turning  a  fmitful  land  into  bar- 
renness, for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwcU  theicin. 
That  the  Most  High  ruks  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  aqd 
gives  to  whomsoever  he  will.  That  he  puts  down  anC| 
and  sets  another  up.  Tli^it  by  him  kings  reign,  and  prin- 
ces bear  rule.  That  unless  he  keep  the  city,  the  wvtc^ 
men  watch  in  vain.  That  he  encreases  the  nations;  and 
again  destroys  them ;  that  he  enlarges  and  straitens  thoi 
at  his  pleasure.  That  whenever  he  speaks  concenu^ga 
nation,  to  build  and  to  plant,  or  to  pluck  up  and  dMtnjf 
it,  his  counsel  shall  stand,  andhe  wUl  do  all  liis  pkasun^ 

Scepa^  452. 
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That  from  him  comes  eveiy  good  and  perfect  gift ;  and  aC 
the  same  time,  diere  is  no  (penal)  evil  m  the  worid,  which 
he  has  not  sent.  That  he  kills,  and  makes  alive ;  that  he 
trounds,  and  heals ;  brings  down  to  the  grave,  and  brings 
op  again,  at  pleasure.  Tnat  the  preparations  of  the  heart 
ind  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  are  from  God,  u-ho  gives 
wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  those  who  know 
Understanding ;  and  when  it  seems  ^ood  to  him,  hides  the 
thing  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  which  he  reveals*to  babes. 
That  he  makes  poor,  and  makes  rich ;  brings  low  and  lifts 
up.  That  riches  and  honours  come  from  him.  That 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong; 
nor  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  fiivour  to  men  of  skill ;  but  it 
is  the  hand  of  God,  that  has  wrought  all  these  things.  That 
though  the  horse  be  prepared  against  the  day  of  battle^ 
safety  is  from  God.  That  he  makes  wars  to  cease,  and 
sends  the  sword  among  the  nations,  at  hi^  pleasure.  That 
the  wrath  of  man  shall  be  made  to  work  out  his  praise^ 
Imd  the  remainder  shall  be  restrained.  That  when  the  lot 
Is  cast,  the  disposing  of  it  is  of  God.  That  he  works  all 
things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  is 
Accountable  to  no  one.'' 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Providence  b  therefore 
established  upon  reason  and  revelation. 

To  proceed  to  another  subject :  The  account  we  have 
in  scripture  of  our  species  in  general  suffering  by  the  jfirst 
ciffence  of  our  grand  parents,  may  seem  at  first  view  some* 
tvhat  difficult  to  understand ;  as  if  it  were  a  hardship  that 
we  should  be  in  any  respect  loosers  by  what  we  are  innocent 
of.  That  we  should  be  in  danger  of  being  condemned  to 
liny  future  or  final  punishment  upon  any  account,  but  our 
own  personal  voluntary  guilt,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor 
bf  scripture,  and  would  indeed  render  revelation,  as  well  as 
reason,  wholly  useless  for  directing  us  to  the  means  of 
working  out  our  OMm  salvation,  and  avoiding  destruction^ 
That  perfect  Justice  should  determine  one  person  to  final 
lestruction  for  what  was  done  by  another,  many  ages 
before  his  birth,  at  once  overturns  all  our  notions  of  right 
ind  wrong.  And  if  we  cannot  Judge  of  right  and  wrongs 
we  cannot  be  expected,  nor  should  ever  have  been  conu 
Handed,  to  forssike  the  error  of  our  ways,  and  do  that  what 
s  lawful  and  right.    So  that  this  opinion  grossly  miare^ 

I  L 
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resents  the  character  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  and  sufep^ 
rerts  religion^  natural  and  revealed,  from  the  foundatioiW' 
But  that  the  natural^  as  well  as  judicial  effects  of  the  Arst 
yiolation  of  Divine  authority,  followed  by  inmimenble 
succeeding  transgression,  might  be  the  sinking  of  the  i^ 
cies  some  degrees  lower ;  the  subjecting  them,  aaltliQ 
world  they  inhabit,  to  visible  marks  of  Divine  dis|Je8|« 
ure ;  and  their  being,  upon  the  whole,  of  course,  in  n 
situation  less  promising  for  universal  virtue  and  bapp- 
ness ;  may  be  reasonable  enough  to  suppose,  and  may  be 
found  to  have  been  intended  for  valuable  moral  purposed. 
For,  as  the  case  of  our  species  is,  tliat  they  have  c<mtia« 
ued  disobedient  ever  since  the  first  offence,  it  is  but  rc»« 
sonable,  that  they  be  exposed  to  sufferings  and  aiBictiflpii 
And  as  the  natural  tendency  of  affliction  is  reformotioih 
and  every  instance  of  our  world's  being  in  a  ruined  st4it^ 
and  under  a  curse,  ought  to  furnish  a  memorial  of  the  gp^ 
evil  of  vice ;  on  these  considerations,  the  present  stalMf 
the  world  is  evidently  an  effect  of  the  Divine  goodnesMI 
well  as  severity.  If  man  is  sunk  below  the  sta^on^Jv 
which  the  species  were  first  placed,  he  has  no  room  kn 
complaint :  for  he  mi^ht  have  been  placed  there  at  ^»fn( 
ation.  If  our  condition  seems  less  promising  for  yiittll 
and  happiness,  than  that  in  which  the  first  of  the  speds 
were  at  their  creation  placed ;  it  is  on  the  other  hand  toi/t 
remembered,  that  revelation  shows,  very  great  things  bit 
been  done  for  us,  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  for.vhil 
seems  disadvantages  we  may  labour  under.  And  tlmi 
all  ground  of  complaint  is  efiectually  precluded. 

The  scripture  account  of  the  destruction  of  mankUl 
by  a  general  deluge,  is  a  subject  which  deserves  to  b( 
briefly  considered.  ..    > 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  positively  affirmed,  that.thi||# 
the  other,  was  the  true  cause  of  a  particular  supemattml 
phenomenon,  or  the  method  in  which  it  was  broughtaboQl} 
we  may  yet  conclude  in  general,  that  it  is  more  suitable 
to  the  ways  of  God,  to  bring  about  all  effects,  m  W)dl 
natural,  as  those  we  call  supernatural^  or  miracuknUi  bf 
certain  adequate  means,  and,  as  far  as  possible^  ccmiist- 
ently  with  the  stated  laws  and  course  of  nature.  Tbaia 
mighty  wind  should,  according  to  the  Scripture  accouBti 
^parate  the  lied  Sea  loi  \3ci^  y^^'^*^^  ^f  ^^  people  of  Jt* 


r 
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;  was  3s  proper  a  miracle  wrouglil  in  their  fiivour,  as 

r  ilw  immediate  word  or  will  of  God  had  done  it.     And 

(  till-  funeral  dcliigi-  was  l>roii(i;ht  on  by  some  pre -cst.nl)- 

ibhcd  natural  mcanb,  it  was  no  less  a  Divine  judgment 

ipon  a  race  of  creatures,  whose  wicketbieas  was  forhcen, 

nan  if  it  tud  been  caused  by  the  immediate  exenioii  of 

>nini|>otcnce.     Wliat  coti&titutrs  a  larticular  wofulcrliil 

■11,  a  proper  mJnicle,  in  a  theological  sense,  is,  its  be- 

,  expressly  ap{)caled  to  by  some  jktsoii,  as  tt  eonfirma- 

.  of  a  iwvr  pretended  doctrine  or  mission  from  heaven. 

I    general  deluge  was  accordingly  foretold,  and  the  peo- 

ijf  those  ancient  times  forewarned  of  it  by  AWA,  but 

.ill.  Should  a  person,  pretending  to  a  Divine  mission, 

irthnuakc  some  months  or  years  before,  atid 

Xc  should  hapiwn  exactly  at  the  threatened 

n  .isfjnabU"  men  would  yield  tliat  measure  of  as- 

.'.  [u  hi**  assertions  and  pretensiorw,  which  might  be 

(i^hl  justly  due  to  the  atitliority  of  one  single  niirack, 

>.  Fi  in  conjunction  with  the  othn*  circumstances  of  Ins 

I"  II  fli.ir-irter,  and  that  of  bis  doctrine.  Yet  earth(]uakcs 

n.'  I  lilt' Is  of  natumi  causes.     And  if  any  person  thinks 

cdtspin'f^'i-s  the  miracle  of  the  flood  to  say,  that  it  was 

ght  about  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  iutencning 

ki  the  objection  is  ihe  same,  taking  it  for  an  immc- 

^eRect  ol  Divine  Power.     Vor  the  end  being  the  de- 

Hon  of  a  nice  of  degenerate  raoriais,  it  may  as  well 

■ ",  Why  were  not  all  struck  dead  in  a  moment  by  a 

l-from  ihe  moutti  of  God,  without  the  instrumental' 

r  tlie  sulToealitig  element  of  water?  as,  Why  was  the 

ibfought  on  by  the  means  of  any  intervening  causae? 

"  lubis,  w Iicthtr  the  old  world  was  destroji-d  by 

^xempUry  punishment  for  their  wickedness. 

^'  any  one  think  it  kss  a  Divine  judgment, 

ought  abom  in  a  consistency  with  tJie  rx.'g- 

tntTorm  procedure  of  nature,  titan  if  it  had  been 

!Ct  tpiite  detached  from,  and  unconnected  tvith  the 

PBal  scheme;   which  is  itoi  so  beautiful,  so  maslL-rly, 

>  northy  of  an  universal  Gcwemor, 

:  tbt*  decision  of  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the 

J  which  puzzled  all  antirpiiiy,  and  has  been  shown 

hr  incompamble  philosopher  to  be  the  effect  of  the 

gravitation  of  the  eartli  and  moon  [  it  U  vct^ 
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easily  conceivable  diat  a  nearer  approach  of  Ibc 
toward  our  earth,  by  a  third  part  of  her  wYixAe  diatanoei 
would  cuuse  an  enormously  high  tide.  If  theitfin 
we  suppose  the  moon,  or  any  other  cele^ial  bodyi  to  ap* 
proacb  very  near  to  tlie  earth,  the  efiect  must  be  such « 
tide,  as  would  rise  higher  than  the  highest  lands,  andt 
rolling  round  the  globe,  would  wash  down  all  tentstrial 
creatures  into  the  deep  where  thev  must  perish.  As  we 
know  tha$  comets,  from  time  to  time,  come  from  all  ports 
of  the  heavens,  and  enter  mto  the  planetary  regions  i  km 
no  unnatural  supposition,  to  imagine  that  a  cottict;  pass* 
ing  near  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  roigbi  haw 
been  the  appointed  instrument  of  the  Divine  vengeanoi 
by  producing,  by  means  of  attraction,  a  xlisruption  of  thi 
outward  shell  of  this  earth,  under  which  it  is  probable  i 
great  collection  of  waters  was  lodged ;  which  being.  Iif 
attraction  raised  into  an  excessive  tide,  must  occaaioDtif 
immersion  and  destruction  of  all  land  animals.  And  vdaiik 
might  in  great  part  be  afterwards  absorbed  into  nastciqiy 
caverns  in  the  earth,  which  might  by  the  same  ttcanalR 
opened  for  its  reception,  and  tnus  the  present  drj-haH 
left.  The  scripture  account,  of  the  ^^  breaking  up  of  die 
fountains  of  the  great  deep,"  seems  to  countenance  ^ikii 
notion ;  which  whoever  would  examine  thorougUy,* 
read  ffTiiston's  Theory  of  the  Earth.  That  it  is 
ver}'  probable  in  that  work,  that  a  comet  did  pass  aearik 
annual  path  of  the  earth,  about  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  is  acknowlec^ed  by  the  most  judicious 
mers.  That,  upon  every  theory,  the  account  of  the  flood 
is  attended  with  difficulties,  must  likewise  be  confiMaei 
But  I  think  it  a  satisfaction,  that  upon  the  auppositioB  cf 
Its  being  brought  about  by  a  comet,  the  possibility  of  Jt 
is  fairly  made  out,  and  even  a  sort  of  analogy  to  the 
mon  course  of  nature,  in  the  tides,  which  at  times 
to  such  heights  as  to  produce  partial  deluges.  .*< 

However  the  flood  was  brought  about,  there  are  Mb 
many  visible  and  unquestionable  marks  of  a  general  db- 
ruption  of  the  outside  of  this  our  planet,  in  the  hidcoos 
mountains,  mishapen  rocks,  hollow  vales,  and  other  call- 
ous appearances,  with  quantities  of  sea-shells,  boKscif 
animals,  and  lar^  trees,  found  at  a  great  depth  in*  Ae 
earth ;  there  aye^  1  wj^xqotwkk^  tev^^aoC a  general  cdi- 
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cutsion  and  ruin  over  th^  whole  face  of  the  earth  to  leave 
any  room  to  doubt  that  it  has  undergone  some  very  great 
md  universal  change ;  which  we  have  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  to  conclude^  was  no  other  than  that  of  the  gen- 
eral deluge,  which,  as  it  is  described  in  scripture,  seems 
fil  to  have  produced  exactly  the  effects  we  obsen^e. 

It  is  true,  that  telescoiies  discover,  on  the  face  of  the 
moon,  and  the  planet  Fenui^  irregularities  and  roughnes* 
ses,  which  make  an  appearance  somewhat  like  to  those 
ivhich  we  may  suppose  might  be  observed  from  the  moon 
upon  the  Cice  of  our  eanh.  But  we  cannot  be  certain^ 
that  those  inequalities  have  not  been  part  of  the  original 
make  of  those  bodies;  unless  we  could  examine  them, 
IS  we  can  those  of  our  own  planet.  So  that  what  we  ob« 
lerve  of  this  sort  upon  those  bodies,  does  in  no  degree  ufilct 
irhat  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  probability  that  a 
general  deluge  was  the  cause  of  tlie  visil)ly  ruinous  state 
of  our  earth ;  for  we  cannot  be  sure,  that  the  inequalities 
Ml  the  face  of  the  Moon  and  Ftnut  ore  of  the  same  ruin- 
Bus  kind  witli  those  of  our  world.  The  Moon,  especially 
iilfers  firom  our  planet  in  two  essential  particulars.  For 
it  is  certain  beyond  all  doubt,  (hat  she  has  neither  sea,  at 
least  00  the  face  which  is  always  towards  us,  nor  atmos- 
phere of  dir.  So  that  we  cannot  reason  on  any  minute 
circurastances  from  one  to  the  other ;  but  may  judge  of 
Hrhat  we  find  in  our  own  world,  the  state  of  which  seems 
perfectly  to  answer  to  what  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  produced  by  such  a  deluge  as  J/o#rx  describes. 

One  particular,  with  regard  to  the  flood,  is  too  remarkr 
able  to  be  omitted.  We  have  in  the  book  of  Genesis  an 
exact  account  of  the  measures  of  the  ark  in  cubits.  h\ 
the  time  of  Moses^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  tliat  the  world 
Iras  so  well  known,  or  natural  history  carried  such  a  length, 
ihat  the  variety  of  different  species  of  a*rrcstrial  animals 
should  be  guessed  at  to  any  nearness.  So  that  it  was  to 
be  expected,  the  measures  of  tlie  ark  should  be  taken 
cither  too  sinall  or  too  large,  if  the  calculation  of  the  room 
necessary  for  the  lodging  seven  of  every  clesm  species,  and 
two  of  every  one  of  the  others,  luid  been  taken  according 
10  mere  human  knowledge,  or  conjecture.  Instead  of 
which,  it  is  found  by  calculations  made  in  our  times,  when 
it  is,  bv  me;uis  of  our  extensive  commerce  over  the  worlds 
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known  howtnany  different  Species ofterrestrial  animals tiiae 
arc  in  all  diiTerent  climes  and  countries;  that  the  measures 
wc  have  of  the  ark  would  have  afforded  just  suificient 
room  for  all  the  creatures  to  be  stowed  in  it,  andonevcarti 
nro vision.  No  humun  sagacity  could,  in  those eariy  times^ 
m  which  there  was  so  little  intercourse  among  the  ikihriM- 
tants  of  different  countries,  have  guessed  at  the  true 
number  of  different  sj^ecies  of  land  animals  in  all  the  vari- 
ous climates  of  the  world,  every  one  of  which  almost  hatt 
its  peculiar  set.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  size  and 
capacity  of  the  ark  was  ordered  by  Divine  appointment' 
For  a  human  architect  would  undoubtedly  have  given  its 
measures  too  large  or  too  small. 

There  being  somewhat  seemingly  difficult  in  the  script' 
tureaccount  of  those  degenerate  beings,  the  fallen  angehiit 
may  be  proper  to  throw  together  a  few  thoughts  on  thatbeidi 

Whether  the  angelic  species  were,  at  the  time  cithat 
fall,  in  a  first  stau^e  of  trial,  such  as  that  in  which  wt;  afctf 
pre  sent,  or  whether  they  had  gone  through  their  first  tUi 
of  discipline,  and  deviated  altervyards,  as  it  Sieems  incon^ 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  finite  moral  agents  to  sujqMae 
them  in  any  state  out  of  all  danger,  or  possibility  of  devia- 
tion ;  whatever  particular  state,  1  say,  thct  were  at  that  time 
in  the  possibility  of  their  degenerating  into  disobedience 
may  be  accounicd  for  in  a  way  comprehensible  by  W; 
though  we  cannot  be  sure,  that  we  have  the  true  and  fbl 
account  of  that  whole  matter.  The  most  probable  ac- 
count of  the  transgression  and  degeneracy  of  those  once 
illustrious  beings,  m3\  be,  That  they  disallowed  of  the 
just  pretentions  of  the  Messiah  to  be  the  general  Governor 
of  their  whole  order;  as  the  perverse  Jt^vs  aftern'ards 
rejected  him,  when  he  came  in  the  flesh.  To  suppose  that 
tlie  angels,  now  fallen,  were  capable  of  resolutely  and  de- 
liberately opposing  themselves  to  Omnipotence,  or  raisings 
rebellion  against  God,  as  God^  is  absurd.  But  it  is  no 
way  inconceivable,  that  tliey  might  at  first  question  the 
Messiahs  pretentions  to  authority  over  them ;  which  mi^t, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  be  disputable,  as  his  mission  ap- 
peared to^some  even  of  the  sincere,  thought  not  sufficiendjr 
considerate,  Jews*  In  consequence  of  this  we  can  easily 
enough  conceive  the  possibility  of  their  being  misledyby 
pride,  by  cx;im\)\e,  ^xvd\i^t^\xa&vo\\Qf  Satan^  the  leader  of 
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the  adverse  party,  who  probably  himself  had  aspired  to  a 
superiority  over  bis  fellow  beings,  and  could  not  brook  a 
rival.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  set  of  beings  of 
such  superior  wisdom  as  we  commonly  suppose  they 
possessed,  capable  of  error;  scripture  itself  expressly  af- 
firms, that  the  angels  are  chargeable  with  folly.  Besides, 
we  pronounce  rashly,  when  we  pretend  to  assert,  that  the 
angels  were  at  the  time  of  their  fall  greatly  superior  to  the 
most  knowing  of  our  species.  We  find  indeed  those  who 
kept  their  integrity,  spoke  of  in  scripture  as  raised  to  very 
high  degrees  of  elevation.  But  nothing  can  from  thence 
be  argued  with  respect  to  those  who  fell  many  ages  before, 
when  perhaps  they  might  not  be  risen  to  any  such  degree 
of  perfection  as  the  good  part  of  that  species  now  enjoy, 
which  my  be  the  reward  of  their  virtue  and  fidelity.  Be- 
sides, supposing  those  beings  to  Iiave  fallen  from  a  state  of 
'happiness  to  which  they  were  raised  in  consequence  of 
their  having  with  success  passed  through  one  state  of  trial 
or  discipline,  we  know  not  whether  one  stage  of  discipline 
was  alt  that  was  allotted  them.  We  know  not  but  they 
were  to  pass  through  two,  or  more,  as  one  properly  speak- 
ing seems  appointed  for  us,  though,  as  observed  before, 
no  state  of  freedom  can  be  wholly  secure  from  all  possi- 
bility of  deviation,  but  only  more  and  more  so,  according 
to  the  increasing  experience,  longer  habitude,  and  greater 
wisdom  of  moral  agents.  We  know  not,  but  the  angelic 
species  were  raised  to  the  happiness,  from  which  they  fell, 
in  consequence  of  their  going  through  a  more  advantageous 
and  easy  first  stage  of  probation,  than  what  is  appointed 
us ;  and  that,  to  balance  that  advantage,  the  happiness  they 
were  raised  to  was  more  precarious  than  that  which  is 
destined  for  those  of  our  species,  who  shall  acquit  them- 
selves with  honour  of  a  more  difficult  one.  This  seems 
no  more  than  equitable,  and  natural,  that  the  consequence 
of  an  easier  state  of  trial  passed  through  with  success 
should  be  a  lower  degree,  and  more  precarious  kind,  of 
happiness ;  and  of  a  more  difficult  one,  a  higher  and  more 
certain  kind  of  happiness.  And  besides,  it  is  very  proba- 
bly the  nature  of  all  noral  agents  to  value  most,  and  be 
most  afraid  of  losing,  what  has  cost  them  the  greatest 
pains  to  attain,  and  what  only  a  few  have  attained.  How- 
ever it  b<e,  there  is  plainly  no  absurdity  in  the  scripture 
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account  of  the  fall  of  a  certain  number  oi  beiiigs^  of  «  mk 
prior  in  existence,  and  superior  in  dimity  to  our»;  nor  of 
their  being  driven,  by  a  total  despair  of  recovery  to  the 
Divine  favour,  to  a  confirmed  habit  of  perseverance  in  vioe^ 
and  opposition  to  all  good :  which,  increasing,  musl  ii^ 
crease  their  punishment,  and  multiply  their  damnation 
That  those  desperate  beings,  who  know  themselves  to  be 
sealed  to  destruction,  should,  as  far  as  permitted,  cxcrckr 
an  implacable  envy  and  hatred  against  our  specieSrOf  whoai 
they  foresee  the  same  part  will  rise  to  that  happiness^  torn 
which  they  are  irrecoverably  fallen,  is  not  to  be  woodticd 
at.  JVWv,  a  Duke  d*Alva^  a  bloody  father  inquaitw*; 
are  not  these  daemons?  If  we  have  such  diabolical  behigt 
in  our  own  species,  who  have  liad  so  short  a  time  to  inv 
prove  in  wickedness,  and  are  still  under  a  dispeusatioa  df 
heavenly  grace;  why  should  we  wonder  at  any  accouiii 
we  have  in  scripture  of  the  confirmed  wickedness  of  spioH 
abandoned  to  despair,  and  who  have  had  many  thiyaavp 
of  years  to  improve  and  harden  themselves  in  vice  ?   .,•  ii 

Some  have  made  a  difficulty  of  the  incamatioai  at 
Christ :  as  if  there  were  in  that  doctrme  somewhat  pra^ 
liarly  hard  to  admit,  or  next  to  absurd.  But  in  audbcsa^ 
where  nothing  is  required  to  be  granted,  but  whatiaamk 
ogous  to  the  course  of  nature ;  it  doesnot  seem  reasoMbfc 
to  hesitate  at  any  supposed  difficulty,  which,  if  removed^ 
would  leave  another  confessedly  as  hard  to  surmouak 
How  a  spiritual  being,  of  any  rank  whatever,  comes  to  be 
immured  in  a  material  vehicle,  is  to  us  wholly  inconoriv* 
able.  The  incarnation  of  a  human  soul  is  a  mysteiy  a^ 
terly  inexplicable  by  human  sagacity.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
more  incomprehensible,  how  an  angel  or  archangel,  should 
animate  a  body,  than  how  a  human  mind  should.  Tbt 
difficulty  docs  not  arise  from  the  rank,  or  dignity,  of  the 
spiritual  being,  but  from  the  nature  of  spirits  in  gcncnlj 
whose  power  of  animating  and  actuating  a  material  vehidty 
and  the  nexui^  which  forms  the  union  between  two  natum 
so  difierent,  are  to  us  whoUv  inconceivable. 

And  as  to  the  objection,  of  its  being  improbable,  ihltA 
being  of  such  dignity,  as  that  of  the  Meuiahy  sliould  cia^ 
descend  to  assume,  for  a  time,  the  lowest  station  of  nitioil* 
al  nature  ;  it  will  presently  vanish,  on  considering  theioii 
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l^ortanet  of  the  purpose,  for  wUch  he  did  so.  For  i£^  m 
oomequencc  of  this  amazing  condescension,  there  shouldt 
in  a  consistence  with  the  divine  rectitude,  and  established 
Onler  of  the  moral  worid,  and  the  freedom  oi  the  creature^ 
■Miny  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  our  species,  be  ruiscd 
hcieafter  by  de^^rces  to  such  greatness  and  goodness,  that 
the  present  station  of  the  archangel  Crairiel  will  be  regard* 
cd  by  them  as  an  inferior  one  (which  will  certainly  one 
day  be  the  case)  who  can  think  any  apparatusi  to  gain 
such  an  end,  too  costly,  or  operose  f  Whoever  duly  con* 
aiders  the  stupendous  excellence  of  a  nature,  which,  how* 
ever  mean  and  low  at  present,  is  yet  formed  capable  of  aa 
endless  progression  in  every  noble  quality  ;  will  not  think 
any  contrivance  ill  bestowed,  or  any  condescen^on  too 
low,  to  gain  the  moral  improvement  of  sucha  species.  Add 
that  condescension  on  a  proi)er  occasion,  and  for  some  in^ 
portant  end,  is  suitable  to  a  superior  nature ;  and  peculiar* 
Jr  agreeable  to  every  great  mind.  And  let  the  considenu 
Hon  of  the  high  exaltations  of  the  Messiah^  in  consequence 
cf  his  gracious  interposition  fiir  the  recovery  of  a  ruined 
epeeies,  be  taken  in.  Add  likewise  the  Divine  pleasure 
isf  exerting  a  benevolence  so  exten^e,  that  an  eternity 
wiU  be  employed  by  a  race  of  beings,  delivered  by  it  from 
Utter  destruction,  in  celebrating  its  praises,  and  expressing 
4hat  gratitude,  which  every  succeeding  period  of  tlieir  hap* 
py  existence  will  heighten,  every  new  enjoyment  will  iiw 
flame  with  ever  growing  raptures. 

To  pretend  to  dispute  whether  it  was  possible  for  man- 
kind to  be  restored  by  any  other  means  than  those  v.hich, 
Infinite  Wisdom  has  chosen,  is  both  presumptuous  a'ld 
useless.  It  is  our  wisdom  to  consider  what  we  have  to  do, 
fts  the  moral  constitution  of  things  is ;  not  to  amuse  our- 
edves  with  vain  speculations  upon  what  could  do  us  no 
ser^'ice  to  know,  and  what  it  is  impossible  we  should  by 
our  own  sagacity  ever  discover.  In  general,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  repentance  and  reformation  of  offenders  was  not 
oi' itself,  without  some  additional  apparatus,  sufficient,  con- 
Mstently  with  the  Divine  scheme,  tarestorc  a  guilty  order 
of  being!^  to  a  capacity  of  being  recei%'ed  to  pardon.  For 
Divine  wisdom  never  uses  u  more  operose  method  of  pro- 
eerdiii.Tf  when  one  less  so  will  answer  the  end* 

Whether  wc  slull  ut  all,  in  tlic  present  suiLe^  b&  a!iift.\A 

^  M 
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*  determine  wherein  the  principal  propriety  oi*  necessity  tif 
the  death  of  ChrtMt  consisted,  and  how  it  came  to  be  efltea* 
isiousfor  our  restoration  to  the  Divine  favoDr,  is  gmtljto 
be  questioned ;  as  scripture  has  only  declared  to  ud^ihe 
jbct,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  his  laying  down  his  life  for  nan- 
kind,  which  was  the  great  end  of  his  coining  into  thewovUI, 
that  we  are  to  be  received  to  pardon  and  mercy  r  but  Ims 
given  us  no  precise  account  of  the  modus  of  the  opeiatiDii 
of  bis  death  fcMr  that  purpose,  nor  how  the  ends  of  the  Di- 
vine government  were  answered  by  it.  In  genenJ,  mtjr 
it  be  said,  that  the  consideration  of  so  important  a  aeheinr 
Ibiind  necessary  for  restoring  an  offending  order  of  taring 
is  likely  to  strike  all  rational  minds,  who  may  ever  eoitieta 
the  knowledge  of  it,  with  a  very  awful  senae  of  the  Ml 
evil  of  vice,  which  made  it  necessary.  And  as  they  miMl 
see  the  difficulty  of  finding  such  a  mediator  for  dK«ttttwA» 
in  case  of  their  offending,  they  may  thereby  be  thevklfc 
tfflfec^tuaUy  deterred  from  disobedience.  It  may  im|Meil 
them  with  high  notions  of  the  Divine  purity,  and'a^eriAi 
to  evil,  which  made  the  restoration  of  offenders  a  iMoAil 
difficult  and  expensive.  And  we  k  now  not  how  widvealtl 
particular  in  the  moral  scheme  of  the  Divine  ^gOffmagUM, 
may  extend.  We  are  told  in  scripture,  that  tbewiiBb 
desire  to  look  into  the  mystery  of  our  salvation  ;  thtt  ft^ 
of  them  have  actually  follen  from  their  obedience  is  dotaM^ 
ed  by  none  who  admit  revelation:  That  there  is  any  MM 
of  finite  virtue  and  happiness  so  secure,  as  that  it  is  impcMl^ 
siblc  to  fall  from  it ;  or  tliat  created  beings  can^  conklst- 
ently  with  freedom,  be  raised  to  any  such  state  as  toMP 
weakness  and  error,  and  to  be  above  all  advantage  fiM 
instniction  by  precept  or  example,  is  by  no  means  Co  be 
affirmed.  And  if  there  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  ittiil 
states  free  agents  are  fallible  (though  more  and  moft^ac- 
cure  of  continuing  in  their  obedience,  as  more  pnfec^ 
since  according  to  scripture  even  the  angels  are  charttMf 
with  folly }  it  may  then  be  put  as  a  conjecture,  wncihff 
the  scheme  of  the  restoration  of  mankind  may  not  have 
immensely  extensive  and  valuable  effects  upon  varioua'Ci^' 
4ers  of  moral  agents  throughout  the  universe  for  present 
ing  them  in  their  obedience.  This  efiect  the  considertt* 
tion  of  it  ought  to  have  especially,  above  all,  on  tia^^wha 
txtt  most  ntar\y  \t\X^x<:^\.<^&  \sv\x  %  ^&svd  we  ought  not  to  hope 
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xo  «9cape»  if  we  neglect  ao  gitat  salvatkm;  and  ougkt 
therefore,  if  we  name  the  name  of  Christy  to  resolve  to  de. 
part  from  iniquity.     It  is  also  to  be  expected,  that  tlie  con- 
cideration  of  what  our  everlasting  happiness  cost,  should 
immensely  enhance  the  value  of  it  to  those  of  our  apeciJBG 
who  shall  hereafter  be  found  fit  for  it;  especially  with  the 
additional  consideration  of  the  hideous  ruin  we  shall  have 
^escapedf  which  is  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the 
Son  of  God  to  leave  for  a  season  his  eternal  glory,  to  de- 
scend to  our  lower  world,  and  give  himself  to  death,  to  de- 
liver as  many  of  us  as  would  from  it.     That  our  Saviour 
died  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  own  mission  and  doctrine, 
as  well  as  a  sacrifice  far  the  sins  of  mankind,  is  certain. 
JBut  it  is  evident,  that  his  death  was  verv  different  both  in 
Intention  and  consequences,  from  those  of  the  martyrs. 
That  his  death  was  also  a  glorious  instance  of  obedience, 
and  a  noble  example  for  our  imitation,  and  that  of  all  ra- 
tional agents,  is  also  to  be  taken  in,  and  heightens  the 
grandeur  of  the  scheme.    A  consequence  from  the  obedi- 
lence  and  death  of  Christ ^  mentioned  in  scripture,  and  hint<> 
4^  above,  is  his  being  *^  highly  exalted,  and  receiving  a 
name  above  every  name  in  heaven  and  earth,  to  the  gloiy 
cf  God  the  Father*"    Of  which  likewise  we  can  see  the 
propriety  and  justice.     And  scripture  also  countenances 
the  opinion,  that  the  high  exaltation  of  such  a  number  of 
mankind,  as  shall  be  found  capable  of  it,  is  given  him  as 
a  reward  for  his  sufferings. 

However^  none  of  these  considerations,  nor  all  of  them 
together,  come  up  to  the  point  in  question,  viz.  What 
connexion  in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.  This  will 
probably  be  a  desideratum  as  long  as  the  present  state  lasts. 
To.  expect  that  we  should  be  informed  of  the  Divine 
economy  with  the  same  distinctness  as  of  our  own  duty, 
would  be  a  piece  of  arrogance  above  ordinary.  It  is  by 
experience  we  are  instructed  in  temporals,  as  well  as  spir« 
ituals ;  and  we  proceed  according  to  it,  and  are  successful 
in  the  affairs  of  life,  while  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  means  by  which  the  Divine  wisdom  acts  in  the  natu^ 
ral  world,  and  ought  in  all  reason  to  expect  to  know  still 
leas  of  his  scheme  in  a  supernatural  interposition ;  as  the 
plan  of  our  redemption  may  be  called.     Did  we  know, 
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which  probably  it  i9  not  proper  we  should,  more'  of 'tie 
foundations  and  connexions  of  the  various  parts  of  thft 
sublime  scheme,  we  should  then  know  nothing  usefuir  to 
us  but  our  duty.  Tliat  we  know  now ;  and  with  such 
deamess,  as  will  render  us  wholly  inexcusable^  if  we  be 
not  found  in  the  full  and  faithful  performance  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  the  future  resurrection  of  the  bod]^ 
may,  as  properly  as  any  one,  l)e  said  to  be  peculiar  toiev^i 
elation.  For  there  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  even  the 
more  civilized  heathen  nations  had  generally  any  notioo  of 
it.  On  the  contrary  we  find  the  enlightened  Atkemami 
in  the  apostolic  times,  startled  at  it,  as  altogether  new  to 
thtrm.  But,  to  use  the  words  of  the  great  apostle  of  d» 
Gentiles  to  his  hearers,  ^'  Why  should  it  be  thooj^  k 
thing  incredible  that  God  should  raise  the  dead9' -Tb 
give  life  and  being  at  first  to  what  was  once  nottdiirr.ii 
certainly  at  least  as  difficult  as  to  restore  a  budily  veUde 
from  a  state  of  corruption,  and  to  re-unite  to  itthemU^ 
which  had  still  preserved  its  existence  during  the  stitff^f 
separation.  And  the  same  Omnipotence,  which  waod^ 
to  the  former,  mny  be  fairly  concluded  equal  to  tfae^latM 
The  precise  moduSj  in  which  this  re-union  of  die  mitonl 
dnd  spiritual  parts  of  the  human  nature  at  the  resnnreM 
will  be  executed,  is  to  us,  as  well  as  innumerable- odv 
effects  of  the  divine  power,  wholly  unknown,  Tht iU- 
lowing  hypothesis,  or  conjectures,  (the  author  of  jMA 
I  cannot  recollect)  has  been  thought  ingenious.  Ttat 
there  may  be  originally  disposed,  in  the  structure  rf'tht 
human  frame,  a  system  of  stamina,  in  miniature,  of  the 
future  aeriel  or  aethcrial  resurrection-body,  so  envelopsd 
or  wnrapt  up,  as  to  continue  incoiTuptible,  till  the  conBOflit 
mation  of  all  things ;  at  which  time,  by  a  pre*estahlisbBd 
law  of  Nature,  it  may  unfold  itself  in  a  manner  analqgQV 
to  conception  or  vegetation,  and  the  soul  being  re-uiufid 
to  it,  the  perfect  man  may  again  appear,  renewed  in  fail 
nature  and  state,  and  yet  in  general  the  same  compouBd 
being  he  is  at  present,  consisting  of  soul  mid  bodyj^'V, 
perhaps  more  properly,  of  body,  soul,  and  sphrit.  -Tlr 
apostle  FauPs  comparison  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
body  to  the  sowing  of  a  grain  of  wheat;  and  the  J«Mr> 
rection  of  the  future  body  to  the  springing  up  of  ttoslrik, 
>vhich  wc  kuow  tob^iio>3DL\tv^A^>\\»^th^  unfolding *'0f 
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the  minute  stamina  orif^inally  disposed  in  the  grain  sown, 
gives  countenance  to  tlus  conjecture,  and  prol^ably  fur«> 
nihhed  the  first  hint  of  it.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  estab- 
lish anr  one  hypotliesds  whatever.  The  only  cndanswend 
b}'  menrionin|r  a  conjecture  for  solving  this  difficulty,  if 
it  Ix'  a  difficulty,  is  to  sliow  the  doctrine  of  a  fuiure  res- 
ttrrcction  to  be  conceivable,  without  any  absurdity.  It 
must  even  be  owned,  that  the  scheme  of  a  restoration,  or 
renovation,  of  the  whole  human  nature  is  incomparably 
more  beautiful  and  regukir,  and  consequently  more  likely 
Lo  l)e  the  true  one*  than  that  received  by  the  heathen 
workU  which  supposed  the  total  loss  or  destruction  of  one 
essential  part  of  ihe  nature,  I  mean  tlic  lx)dy,  and  mude 
the  future  man  a  quite  diflfercnt  bein};,  an  unbodied  spirit, 
instead  of  an  embodied  one.  Whereas  the  Christian  scheme 
represents  the  dissolution  and  separation  of  the  Ix^dy  lor 
ft  time  as  the  efifect  and  punislnncnt  of  vice,  ar.d  iis  resto- 
ntion  as  die  eflcct  of  tiK  kind  interposiiion  of  our  glori* 
MS  Deliverer ;  by  which  means  the  whole  existence  of 
Kht  human  species  (1  mean,  tl:at  part  of  them  which  shall 
be  found  fit  for  life  and  immortalit) )  appears  unilorm,  and 
of  a  |Mece ;  and  after  tlic  conclusion  of  tlic  separate  state, 
pxt  on  as  i>efore,  only  with  the  advantage  of  being  incom- 
ponbly  more  perfect,  though  still  the  same  in  kiiul. 

The  views  lield  forth  in  Scripture  of  the  future  restor* 
fttion,  glory,  and  happiness  of  the  peculiar  people  of  God; 
of  the  universal  establishment  of  the  most  pua*  and  per- 
fect of  religions ;  of  the  miUeniunu  or  paradise  restored, 
with  the  general  |>revalcncy  of  virtue  and  goodness ;  by 
which  means  a  very  great  proportion  of  those,  who  sliall 
live  in  diat  period,  will  come  to  happiness ;  all  these  views 
arc  sublime,  worthy  of  the  Divine  revelation  which  exhib- 
its them,  and  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  the  moral  econ- 
omy. But  as  die  future  parts  of  prophecy  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  difficult  to  understand  in  all  tlKir  minute  {larticulars, 
as  is  evident  from  the  diversity  of  opinions  given  by  the 
commentators  on  those  parts  of  holy  writ  s  while  Uiey  gen- 
nally  agree,  that  the  above-mentioned  panicubrs  are  in 
flciipture  held  forth  as  to  be  hcrealter  accomplished  ;  as 
IS  this,  I  say,  is  the  case,  h  may  not  be  necessar}*  that  I 
attempt  to  fix  any  one  particular  scheme  of  tlK  cuniplc- 
fionoT  those  parts  of  propiigcy. 
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The  doctrine  of  a  future  general  judgmotof  thewlMik 
human  race  bj  the  same  Divine  Person,  who,  by  dr 
power  of  the  Father,  made  the  world,  and  who  ledeemed 
It,  is  held  forth  in  scripture  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  pomf 
viih  which  so  awful  a  scene  may  be  expected  to  be  tiuns» 
acted.  That  the  whole  Divine  economy,  with  lespect  t6 
thio  world,  should  conclude  with  a  general  inquiry  iiilii^ 
and  public  declaration  of,  the  character,  and  so  much.cf 
the  past  conduct,  as  may  be  necessary,  of  every  wiSnH; 
ual  of  the  species ;  and  that,  in  consequence  df  the  di^ 
fercnt  behaviour  of  each,  during  tlie  state  of  dhcylilir 
and  probation,  their  future  existence  should  be  happy  or 
miserable ;  that  every  individual  should  be  dinned  qf 
according  to  what  he  has  made  himself  fit  for;  all  dustk 
prrrect  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature  indispensably  itF 
quires.  And  without  this  conclusion  of  the  whole  eooa- 
om y,  the  moral  government  of  the  world  must  be  iBkpcr* 
feet ;  or  ratlier,  without  it,  die  very  idea  of  moral  gor- 
ernmcnt  is  absurd.  That  the  decision  of  the  futuK  6W 
of  men  will  turn  chiefly  upon  their  general  pre^linechm 
ractcrs ;  the  habits  they  Iiave  acquired ;  the  4Tff|WWW*rw^ 
tliey  have  cultivated ;  their  attachment  to  vinue  sb&qU^ 
dience,  or  to  irregularity  and  vice,  seems  probaUe-iNlk 
from  Scripture  and  reason.  So  that,  as  on  <Hie  haodaftir 
errors,  if  not  persisted  in,  but  repented  of  and  refqpBoi» 
being  consistent  with  a  prevailing  good  character,  mgriix 
overlooked ;  so,  on  the  other,  a  thousand  acts  of  dim^ 
or  virtue  of  any  kind,  if  done  from  indirect  views,  or  bf 
persons  of  hypocritical  or  bad  hearts,  will  gain  noftwar 
from  the  general  Judge.  Of  wliat  consequence  is  itdbei 
tluit  we  be  sure  of  our  own  integrity !  And  how  drtldfid 
ma}  tlie  effects  prove  of  going  out  of  the  present  sMtal 
discipline,  with  one  vicious  habit  uncorrected,  or  widi  a 
temper  of  mind  defective  in  respect  of  one  virtue  I     . 

Whether  all  the  more  secret  errors  of  persona  of  godi 
characters,  of  which  they  have  sincerely  repented,  wUk 
tliey  have  for  years  lamented  with  floods  of  undisscmbldl 
tears,  and  which  they  have  thoroughly  reformed,  will  hi 
di:>pluyed  to  the  full  view  of  men  and  angels,  aeeauift 
questionable  point :  For  it  does  not  to  reason  appear  ^ 
solutcly  necessary  :  It  being  easily  enough  ccMiceivabk^ 
thM  the  clu\ri\cler  ot  ;x  ^t^^w  \swj  V^  determinable  bf 
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ivitie  Wisdom,  and  capable  of  being  set  forth  to  tlie 
general  view  in  a  manner  sufficiently  satisfactory,  without 
so  minute  an  examination.  And  if  so  it  may  be  conclu« 
ded,  that  the  sincere  penitent  will  be  put  to  no  needless 
i>ain.  And  if  there  is  a  pain  more  cniel  than  another,  it 
IS  for  a  generous  mind  to  be  exposed  to  pablic  shame. 
Besides  what  reason  may  suggest  on  this  head,  the  numer- 
Dus  expressions  of  Scripture,  of  *'  blotting  out  the  sins 
of  {>cnitents  from  the  books  of  remembrance ;  of  hidings 
covering,  and  forgetting  them,"  and  the  like,  seem  to 
favour  the  opinion,  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  pen* 
Ktents  will  be  only  so  far  displayed,  as  to  show  them  to  be 
Kt  objects  of  the  Divine  mercy. 

SECTION  IV. 
Considerations  on  the  Credibility  of  Scripture. 

IT  is  not  only  to  the  studious  and  learned,  that  the 
proofs  of  Revelation  lie  level.  All  men,  who  will  apply 
their  faculties  with  the  same  diligence  and  attention  which 
they  every  day  bestow  upon  the  common  af&irs  and  even 
the  amusements  of  life,  may  be  rationally  convinced,  that 
they  are  under  Divine  Government,  and  must  feel,  that 
they  are  accountable  creatures ;  upon  which  fundamental 
principles  the  whole  scheme  of  Revelation  being  construct* 
crd,  they  may  easily  bring  themselves  to  sec  the  force  of 
the  evidence  arising  from  miracles  and  the  completion  of 
prophecy,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  Jewish  people ; 
ivhich,  in  oonjunction  with  the  character  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  a  due  attention  to 
fche  nature  and  tendency  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  con« 
tained  in  scripture ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  establish, 
ment  of  Christianity,  so  wholly  unaccountable  upon  any 
other  footing,  than  its  being  from  God ;  may  give  fuU 
and  well  grounded  satisfaction  to  any  considerate  person, 
that  all  the  objections  of  the  opposers  of  Revealed  Reli- 
gion can  never  amount  to  such  a  degree  of  weight  in  the 
whcle,  as  to  over-balance  the  positive  proof  for  it,  or 
rield  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  whole  is  a  forgery. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  obsen'cd,  that  to  be  quali- 
!icd  for  examining  in  ti  proper  manner  all  the  various  ar- 
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guments  in  favour  of  Revelation,  requim  a  very  e Jtteiiaiw 
knowledge  in  various  ways,  as  in  philological  and  critkd 
learning,  history,  and  philosophy,  natural  and*  mcnL 
Which  shows  in  a  very  strange  light  the  presumption  of 
many  men  of  supernatural  and  narrow  iroproveiiKnCs,  wIm> 
pretend  to  oppose  religion,  and  rashty  enter  intoa^pBte 
for  which  they  are  so  ill  furnished.  •  .     'i 

For  it  is  the  unfair  and  fallacious  proceeding  of-maiigr 
disingenuous  opposers  of  revealed  religion,  to  detaobflMie 
single  branch  of  proof,  or  some  doubtful  argumcai^  and 
b}  caviling  at  that,  endeavour  to  overturn  the  ivhok  evi* 
dence  for  revelation.  But  whoever  will  consdder  the  sub- 
ject with  candour,  will  see,  that  it  is  of  such  an  ea^tenm 
nature,  comprehends  so  many  difterent  views,  and  is  enk 
lished  upon  such  a  variety  of  iirguments,  drawn  iromdiC 
ierent  parts  of  knowledge,  that  the  true  state,  and  full  ie> 
suit,  of  the  evidence,  upon  the  whole,  cannot,  by  thenaine 
of  the  thing,  be  reduced  to  one  point ;  and  conseqacnl^ 
that  taking  any  one  narrow  view  of  it,  and  juf^pqglm 
that,  is  the  way  to  deceive  ourselves  and  others*  It  ii4fe> 
deed  as  if  a  man  were  rashly  to  pronounce  that'  the-esnMl 
of  no  regular  figure  whatever,  merely  from  obseiviigife 
irregularity  of  the  jilps^  and  other  ranges  of  moBiiCBiQlt 
which  fill  the  eye  ot  me  traveller,  while  the  whole  gtoMi 
too  large,  and  too  near,  for  the  human  sight  to  coBlj^ 
Iiend  its  general  figure.  Yet  the  very  first  principkstf 
geography  show,  that  the  prot u  bcrance  of  the  highest 
tain  of  the  world,  being  but  three  miles 
no  greater  irregularity  upon  a  globe,  eight  thousand  ssiki 
in  diameter,  than  the  little  roughnesses  upon  an  oiangeM 
derogations  from  the  general  roundness  of  its  figiiret«# 
a  mite,  or  other  very  small  insect,  might  be  supposoM 
imagine  them.  .     •  -ii 

To  consider  any  complex  subject  in  a  partial  mawMit 
exclusive  of  any  material  part,  and  without  taking  k^tlk 
whole  of  it,  is  not  considering  it  as  it  is  ;  and  subjcels'nB 
not  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  thev  are.  Mutf 
nan'ow  minds  may  run  themselves,  and  designing- flMft 
others,  intociKiless  h^.by  rinths,  and  inextricable  \:rrors  t  ImR 
Truth  stands  upon  its  own  eternal  and  immoveable  feafciii 
and  Wisdom  will  in  the  end  be  justified  of  her  childfofc 

The  whole  evidence  ol*  U  jvchiiion  is  not  prophecy  al€int» 
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TKir  mirncles  alone,  nor  tlie  subltittitr  of  its  docirtnes  nlnni 
nor  the  ptirity  of  iu  prrccpts  alone,  nnr  the  clumcti.Tofi 
tea  and  the  Prophets,  Chntt,  and  his  Aptuilts  nloitc,  r 
the  inii^mol  chnntcicr  ol'  siniprn  ity  m  theu  riting^t'f  srrt 
nircatomr:t)araayoocorth<.'oihcr(jninchnof  proofaloiiet  <! 
but  the  joint  coincidriKC  and  ^ccumuLiird  effect  ol'  tht-m 
nil  ri>ncc-nux-{L     Now,  he  wtto  cun  hriii^  hiatMrlfio  bcUevi 
wriously,  (h;it  such  a  number  oTimiiizlng  coincidence^^  I 
such  .1  \:iri<  ty  of  evidence,  prcbuniptivetuid  positive,  c' 
ciKiistiiiilul  jnd  fsunli^t,  collnteraluhd  dincl,  intcmaj  undj 
cxttnul,  simuld  by  tlve  Divinr  Provutcnrc  be  siifTviTd  t 
cotvAtr,  to  the  effuctuat  aiid  remcdilL-hs  deception  of  t 
mam  iiKpi i&itive,  judicious,  snwi  iniffnimuii  pun  of  mm 
kind,  must  h4ve  %trangv  notionb  ol'  ttir  Divine  economy  i 
Ibc  oionil  u-orid.     And  he,  who,  insiiiieoCtliesuper  a 
d:int  and  accumulated  evidence  for  the  inilh  of  Uevctalit 
will  MiiTtT  hiiQMrlf  lu  be  misled  iuco  opposition  a^jinst  i^l 
menii  on  ihc  jiccounl  of  some  single  circumstanii.nl  di£»  1 
Gi'ihv,  imiii  Ii.i' [■  no  htjiHi.r  jndgiiin  complicated  cvi^-j 
d  -  i.ccaMoji  to  weigh,  and  ll~ 

'.   Andltc,  who,  fromit 
ui  mUU:ad  mankind  inll 
Mj>,iiikii  is'h;it  uniild  Ih.  infinitely  todu-iradvat>ta 
in  the  common  enemy  of  truth,  andornunkui 
icnrd  history  of  scripture  luis  not  die  i 

th,  there  15 no  reasttn  to  give  credil  toany  I 
world.     And  to  question  the  veracity  of  anclenf  ^ 
tlbcgru'iX,  would  be  (to  mention  ivo other abiMui" 
ices)  doubting  wIwiIkt  there  were  any  men-t 
n  tjic  rortd.  till  these  four  or  live  ceiutiries  bi^ 
rhc  rcm^rliiiblc  coincidence  betwixt  sacred  an^ 
l1i^lN^v  nhown  the  i^nuiiicncM  of  the  former;  am 
■:r:<.:':  irT.neand  crtdible  accounts  of  tliinj^,  whilt  " 
liKaa^itnt  writera  amuse  us  wiihijiblcscvidtiiil^  . 
1(11  impcffcct  accounts  of  lliciiicred  stori',  p'  '   ' 
itcripiure  to  h;jvc  been  the  originitl  from    whjd 
it  «n  itnperftei  copy.     Of  the  fonnd;ition  ditd 
of  certjini>  uiiuinuble  by  tr»timoii( ,  I  liavi 

is  of  ancicot  Pfurnecian  htbturj;ms  ] 
witlt  whotJj 
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Egyptian  writers,  whose  opinions  and  accounts  of  dufigi 
are  preserved  by  Diogenes^  Laertius^  Diodortit  Sicumtf 
and  others;  the  fra^^ents  we  have  ascribed  to  LimUf 
Orpheas,  Epicharmus ;  the  remains  of  Sanchoniathon^ 
Eerostis^  Menethoy  Philo  Bt/biluij  EufjfMi  the  Pytim^ 
gorean^  IlipparchuSj  ^melius  the  Platoni^t^  HareUfug^ 
Timansy  Cna/sidicuSj  (who  writes  of  Moses  J  H&mn^ 
Hemdy  CallimachuSj  Aristohanesy  Plato^  Ci^ero^  OvU 
all  these  in  what  they  say  of  the  creation,  a{2;ree' infhe 
main  with  Moses^  account  of  it.  ffomer,  Heskd,  Gaflf- 
machusyjiristobulusj  Theophilus  o{  Afitiochyljueifm^  Dion 
CassiuSi  Suetcniusy  Josepfni^j  Philoj  T^buUuSy  mendon; 
or  allude  to,  the  universal  custom  of  restinjr  every  aevcndi 
day.  The  Egyptian  writers,  Pktto^  StrabOj  CMd^  f^nvtt 
and  others,  mention  the  state  of  innocence,  and  the  Ifill; 
Philo  BybliuSy  from  Sanchojiiathon  and  Plutarch^  Stmt^ 
that  several  particulars  of  that  Fall  were  received  bjrAfc 
most  ancient  heathens.  Ferdinand  Mendesius  testifier 
that  many  particulars  relating  to  Adam^  Eve^  the  forfaiil 
den  tree,  and  the  serpent,  are  to  be  found  amonjir  the  nanvti 
of  Pcruj  arid  the  Philippine  islands.  And  ^  naaotii 
Adam  is  known  amonp^  t\\c  Indian  Braehman^y  which ivoril 
has  been  by  son le  thought  to  have  been  a  corruption  ofAif^ 
hamans  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  religkli 
of  Zoroastres  and  the  Magi  is  derived  from  that  patriattli 
The  truth  of  Moses^  account  of  the  flood  is  attested  tt 
Berosusj  Diodorus,  Varro^  PUny^  Plutarch^  Luctan^  Mm^ 
Nicolaus.  Damascenusj  and  others  ;  some  of  whom  ilthfr 
i{,?n  the  name  of  A^oahy  the  ark,  and  the  dove.  Josepkh 
Acostaj  ?nd  Antonio  Herrera  affirm,  that  at  Cuba^  Jlm^ 
^na^  NicaragUf-^  and  other  parts  of  America^  the  memoit 
of  the  flood,  and  the  iu*,  are  preserved,  and  were  finiM, 
with  several  other  doctrin^Sy  of  mere  revelation,  upotr the 
first  discoveries  of  those  places  by  the  Europeans.  BM 
to  proceed,  Berosus  Manetho^  Hesiod^  Nicoutusj  DMmi^ 
tcmiSi  and  others,  mention  the  age  of  the  first  men  to  hn^ 
been  almost  a  thousand  years.  Plutarch  Maximus,  7^fid% 
Catullus^  and  others,  speak  of  an  intercourse  bctwectt  GM 
and  men  in  ancient  times. — Porphyry y  JamtlieUii  '^ 
others,  speak  of  angels.  The  history  of  the  towerof  JMd^ 
under  the  poeucal  disp;uise  of  the  giants  to  scale  htetiVUi 
is  found  in  Jfomer,  FtrgU,  Horace ^0\5\d^  Lucan^  arid  Ac 
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SiiliUtHc  OraL  !i-  quoted  by  Joseithus ..    JJiothrm  Sicuiutj 
'V'  Pliny,  and  So/inus,  mciiiioi]  iJk  dcsinic-    ' 

'i  I  Oomorra/i.     The  history  ot  .4bra/toin 

•V  '.  ;ii:r<-cjbli'  to  the  wriiiiigs  of  Moset^ 

ii  ■■.  trom  SaiichoniulJum.  and  in 

J'  fmtSt  Artapanus,  EupoUmuSt 

I  I    mi  7'ragut  Pompeitu,  wlw)  ylso 

0  ajjrctablc  to  scripture.     By  scveraj 
i  ':il  ucis  of  Moses  are  irbtcd.     Of  whoiq 
'-  In  Matietho,  I.ysimae/ma  Oucremont 
I  .J,  Htralo,  PiiHi/.dnd  Tacifuf,  I 

I'  '14  up  of  'Iw  Il«l  Sea.    Ihroflor  I 

•  r  '      -■  Bybiius,.iris(op!umet,  TacituSf  j 

. ',  niL-iitiun  the  ccitmony  ofcircumcis* 
i'  '■•^  us,  Uwta  btjok  was  wnticn  by  £upo^  ■ 

ir  ^  Miracles.     The  History  of  yo/wi/)  is.  in 

t.y<.-,.j>h!-,>i:    !i.i  .^netJt  Gaz^tu.  Julian  llie  .\po5tHtt: owns 
tlijt  there  v\cn:  inspired  met)  umuii|>  Uk  /ncx.     Mcnartder 
intaifoiis  tJic  RTCJt  droughi  in  ihi:  time  of  Elijah.     'Vhif 
hi^luric-t  of  ViwulAixii  Solomon  arc  f;iten  in  a  prt-tty  ftiU 
uuniicr  ill  the  reniuins  of  the  Pltarnician  Aimals,  and  /*o- 
Hi&lory,  in  EupoUmm,  and  J^t'iu'  P/icenurtaa 
'1k>  ft)Kaks  ol'  riddJcs,  or  liord  qncstiomi,  Ki|t  j 
ioBwn&nA  Ifiram :  of  ivhicbalsoj/erwnrforihc  I 
historian,  Mexatider,  Polyhttlor,  and  others,  1 
//!;j«jc/,  kingof  Syriot  is  mentioned  by 
r  the  Histor'un  mcnlions  Salmanator, 
/    aeliu-s,  or  ten  tribes,  into  tliat  caplivily, 
,.i-e  not  ycl  njturncd.     Tlic  lumc  jukI 
ritichcrio,  tinj;  o(  Msyria,  arc  found  in 
.  "s  and  lieroritjtus'  Htstorv.  ivIUch  last 
'ion  of  his  vast  army  (2  Ktoga  XVII}  , 
\v  :    I'ablf.      Suetonius,  Tacitus^  Pliny  llie  1 

}  ■  irnitts  testify,  that  there  was  such  j  pcr- 

i^.i ; .v/.     His  mirack-s  arc  oNviwd  by  Ceuut,  ' 

Juitisn  tiie  Apo»ute,  and  the  Jewish  writers,  who  flppoke 
Clirtwianity.  Porphyry,  ibou^^h  an  enemy  to  iIk-  C'hria- 
tijd  K'.  lij^ioii,  says.  "  aiicr  Vhritt  was  worshipped)  '">  one 
rcixi\td  my  benefit  from  the  |^i>d»."  Suetonius,  Tocituit 
Piinij,  Julian  the  Ap<Mt;ile,  and  the  Jewuti  wiitcn  Diea- 
^QU  l)ii  t>einf;  put  in  doith.  And  Taeitiu  afain*,  ihatJ 
^Hpy  were  put  10  death  for  tbcir  adbcrcncc  tn  mfRliiBiaM 
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A  very  particular  and  favourable  account  of  the  'charaetei 

and  behaviour  of  the  first  Christians  is  given  by  Pliny ^  id 

a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan^  still  extant.     P/degon^m 

his  Annals,  mentions  the  miracles  of  St.  Peteti     Andr 

St.  Paul  is  celebrated  in  a  fragment  of  JjonginuM  amoi^ 

eminent  orators.   The  History  of  our  Saviours  life,  deadi^' 

resurrection,  and  ascension,  was  declared  by  the  Aposdet: 

in  the  face  of  his  enemies,  and  in  the  very  countiy,  whot 

he  lived,  died  and  rose  again. — They  wrote  their  accoiuits 

in  Greek,  which  was  universally  understood,  and  rektitli 

the  things,  as  they  passed  a  very  few  years  befotCy  and' 

which  must  have  been  fresh  in  every  body's  memory* 

The  name  of  Jesus,  must  have  been  entered  into  the  pnlK 

lie  tables,  or  registers,  at  his  birth.     To  which  accoiding^ 

Justin  Martyr  and  TertuUian  appeal.     And  the  mcasmt 

of  his  death  and  resurrection  must,  according  to  thfi'CBil^ 

tom,  when  any  thing  remarkable  happened  m  anyxCtki 

provinces  of  the  empire,  have  been  sent  to  the  ooaft  tf 

Rome.     The  memory  of  the  slaughter  of  the  innocsaliii 

preserved  by  Augustus*  remark  on  HerofP^  cruelly.   *  At 

miraculous  darkness  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  (wfakh 

was  undoubtedly  supernatural ;  it  being  impossible  Alk 

the  sun  should  be  eclipsed  by  the  moon,  which  wasthenis 

opposition)  is  afiirmed  by  TertuUian  to  have  been  uponn^ 

cord  in  his  time  in  the  public  registers.     Our  Savkwrk 

several  times  mentioned  by  Josephus  ;  though  not  in  iMCfct 

manner  as  so  extraordinary  a  character  deserved.     But 

nothing  is  more  common  than  such  expected  neglecti 

in  historians.     Besides,  it  is  probable  that  Josephus  nif^ 

be  under  some  constraint  in  touching  upon  the  subjcctcf 

Christ  and  hi^  Religion ;  as  he  makes  honourable  mendoi 

of  John  Baptist,  and  of  James  the  brother  of  JSfitit ;.  l|| 

whose  murd^T  he  ascribes  the  destruction  of  JerusdkiL 

Stich  public  passages  as  the  dumbness  inflicted  otiZttck' 

arius,  while  tl)e  people  were  waiting  without  the  templ^ 

of  I  he  wise  men  from  the  east ;  of  the  murder  of  the  ini» 

cents ;  of  our  Saviour's  driving  some  hundreds,  probab^i 

of  people  out  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  immedineif 

after  his  triumph,  which  must  have  alarmed  the  whok 

city ;  the  prodigies  at  his  death ;  the  dreadfulend  oi^kd^ 

Jscarlot;  the  names  of  the  Roman  Emperor^  andGcMr- 

por,  olHerod^  of  the  Hi^rh  Priest.  oSMfiodemus^  bf  Jimth 
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t Arifnathaa^oi Gamaii^l,  Dionysius  »he  Areopaffite^  Srr* 
ius  Paulas^  Sitnon  Alagus.  I'elix^  kiii^  Agrippa^  Ter* 
uUuty  (jallio^  und  nian\  oihcr  piTsoiib  oftiic  iiighcbt  rank 
iKntioiud  uith  great  inxdom,  shows,  that  the  historians 
r'crc  under  no  apprt  hciibion  oi  Ix  Ing  dttecicd ;  and,  at  ihe 
nmc  time,  Cbtabli&h  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa- 
tient  Hi&tor\'  by  chronological  and  geop^raphical  evidences. 
4  or  uould  any  set  of  iniixisters  bive  overloaded  tlicir 
cheme  uiih  such  a  niiniiKT  of  circumstances  no  way 
lecessar}'  to  it,  for  fearof  commi.Mn}^  some  blundtr,  which 
light  have  detected  them.  The  miriculous  power  of  in- 
irting  death  upon  offendcTs,  as  in  ^he  case  ctVinama^ und 
"iapphira^  and  blindness  in  that  of  Elymat^  u  as  not  a  thing 
0  be  boasted  of,  if  it  had  not  been  irut ;  l)ecause  of  the 
lunger  of  bi  iiig  called  to  account  bv  the  civil  magistrate, 
indthnt  the  New  Testament  Histor}  is  not  a  ibrgen*  of  lat- 
er times,  is  much  better es^ublislKcU  than  tlMt  the  A^uid, 
he  Metamorphosis,  and  //ornce'svorkh,  were  writ  in  the 
iugustan  age.  For  none  oi  ihem  was  auihenticutcd  by 
rhole  churches,  nor  are  thev  cited  bv  multitudes  of  autliors 
xxemporary  wi*h  them,  as  the  aposn  lic:il  wriiings  are  by 
SarnmaSf  Chmms^  Romauus^  Ignatius^  Polycarp^  and 
he  rm,  and  acknowledged  to  (k*  iTie  gen\une  woi Ls  of  the 
lUthors,  whose  names  they  bear,  by  enemies,  as  Tripo^ 
fuiian  the  Apostate,  and  others  of  the  curliest  n^es,  and 
luthenticatcd  by  succeeding  writers  throui^h  every  fciUow- 
ne  period.  The  numerous  ancient  apologibis  lor  C liristi- 
mity,  in  their  addresses  to  the  l^mperors,  confirm  the  par* 
icubrs  of  the  New  Testament  History  by  their  ap{)eals  to 
rcords  then  extant,  and  persons  then  living.  And  his- 
iory  shows,  that  those  appeals  were  so  convincing  as  to 
pin  the  Christians,  from  time  to  time,  favour  ulid  mercy 
rem  the  Kmperors. 

That  the  \losaic  histnr\'  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  their 
XMterity  the  Jews  and  Israf/iics^  is  genuine,  is  in  a  man. 
ler  visible  at  this  day  from  tlK!  prt*sent  circumstances  of 
hat  put  of  lliem,  who  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
K"opIe,  I  mean  the  Jnvs,  or  the  ])osterity  of  the  two  tribes ; 
or  those  of  the  ten  are,  according  to  the  pnxliftions  of 
Mtipliecy,  at  present  uiKlistinguibhed,  though  hereafter 
;o  be  restored  with  their  bnthpL-n  the  Jnvs  lo  their  own 
and.    There  i«  no  ^uch  minute  and  ciroumstantiiil  proof. 
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that  the  Italians  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancuent  jRommHf 
or  the  French  of  the  Gauls. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  miraculous  an4  super* 
natural  parts  of  the  sacred  story  depend  on  the  y^'  s^mc 
authority  as  the  common,  and  accordingly  related  in  tfao 
same  manner ;  and  the  whole  hangs  so  t(^theri  and  re«ti 
on  the  same  foundation,  that  they  must  either  be  hoik 
true,  or  both  false.  But  no  one  ever  imagined  tb^  lattff 
to  be  the  case.  .  . 

The  simplicity  of  die  Scripture  accounts  of  tbe.  inofil 
strikuig  and  amazing  events  any  wl>ere.  related,  ifadr.btiqg 
descrilxd  in  tlie  same  artless  and  unaffected  imudDCr  W 
the  common  occurrences  of  history,  is  at  least  a  ve^ 
strong  presumption,  tliat  the  relators  had  no  design  of  ,am 
kind,  but  to  give  a  true  representation  of  facts*  Ha^vJifif* 
seSf  the  moi>t  ancient  of  historians,  bad  any  de^UKn.tojH^ 
pose  upon  mankind  i  could  he,  in  his  account  of  tb€  G^ 
ation,  the  flood,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomufnnilk 
by  fire,  from  heaven,  of  the  escape  of  the  ZsrafiUtUh.f^ 
pie  from  Egyptian  tyranny,  and  their  passage  thro^ 
the  wilderness  under  his  own  conduct  (a  retreat ;,ipifR 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Xemoj^itih 
which  makes  such  a  @gure  in  histor}-,  could  the  ,rebf|V 
of  these  amazing  events  liave  avoided  expatiating  a|idfl(Hi& 
ishing  upon  such  astonishing  scents,  had  they  been  mn 
invention  V  Would  the  fabulous  writer  of  a  set  of  «d«CI^ 
tin*es,  of  which  himself  was  the  fictitious  hero,  have  spokc 
of  himself  with  the  modesty  which  appears  in  the  Mimic 
history?  Won  id  he  have  represented  himself  as.  capiblp 
of  timidity,  dididence,  or  passion?  Would  he  haveuN^ 
mortaiized  his  own  wcaknesseb?  Had  the  inventor  of.^ 
scripture  account  of  ./f^raAam,  and  his  posterity,  inteadfll 
his  fictitious  history  as  an  encomium  upon  that  pe^plli 
as  Firf^il  did  his  iEneid  on  his  countrymen,  wputjd  1>C 
have  represented  them  as  |X'rverse,  disobedient  peof^  Ip 
often  under  the  displeasure  of  their  God;  condemn^lj^ 
wander  forty  years,  and  perish  at  last  to  the  numbCT^f 
many  thousands  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  seeming  £sN|f- 
a^cnient  of  the  wisdom  of  their  leader ;  ever  deviating id|9 
the  worship  of  idols,  contrary  to  what  might  have  boW 
exj)cclc(l  from  the  numerous  miracles  wrought  in  Adf 
iavour  by  the  vtvK  dodi,  ;i  VAK^wvxvstaijcc  very  improper 
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Iffweh  on,  as  bcinj»  Hkcly  to  brin^  the  truth  oF  those 
tta  intu  question  with  superficial  rt-adcn>  ? 
buld  the  inventors  of  the  New  Testnmcnt  History, 
l^g  it  a  fiction,  have  given  »n  nccount  of  such  a 
^r  mrnck's  in  the  cool  nnfl  uiinfTected  manncnher 
m  tht-y  not  bcrn  genuine  ?  Coutd  they  liave  avoid- 
IlK  flights  of  fanry  in  describing  such  wonHcn,  as 
mJiiig  of  ihotisands  with  almost  nothing  ;  the  curing 
iBax*,  calming  of  tempests,  driving  evil  spirits  (torn 
^ltt<i  and  ciUiug  the  dead  out  of  their  graves,  with 
irf?  Could  they  have  given  nn  account  of  the  bar- 
b  inflicted  on  the  most  innocent  and  amiahle  of  all 
tcrs.  without  working  up  their  mnration  to  the  pitch 
Igrdyf 

It  not  a  man  be  out  of  hi^  wits  before  he  could  think 
log  a  set  of  grave  directions  abont  the  conduct  of 
lous  and  su(>er- natural  gifts,  as  of  speaking  foreign 
[ts  wliich  the  speakers  liud  m;\er  learned  ;  for  tell- 

Ere  events,  an<l  the  like  ;  must  not  a  man  be  dis- 
Hfho  in  our  times,  when  no  such  miraculous  gifts 
should  write  of  ihetn  as  common  and  tinques* 
fc»  "i'his  the  Apostle  Paul,  one  of  ihc  most  jadi- 
rritrrj  of  antiquit)-,  sarrcd  nr  proGinr,  does  in  a 
'of places;  mcniioningthcm  incidentally  and  with- 
Ihg  otit  of  his  wiiy  10  prove  the  existence  of  them, 
'«i  depreciating  them  in  comparison  with  manl 
\     Wlnit  is  to  he  concluded  from  hence,  hot  that 
hiraculous  gifts  werriit  ihni  time  an  notorious,  and 
Ibn,  as  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  or 
Mbcr  science,  is  now  among  its  f 
idc»  being  a  very  importaiu  part  of  the  evidence 
tation,  it  is  proper  to  eon«i<krn  tittle  that  subject. 
;,  one  would  wonder,  tkit  ever  it  nltould  have  oc- 
tny  iKTson,  that  the  proof  from  miracles  19  m 
suspicious  tmi',  suppf>siiig  the  mincles  to  be  realty 
id  nothing  incrmM-.ti-m  in  the  doctrii>c  ihcy  are 
in  proof  of.    For  nothing  setms  more  rcsisonnble 
■ct,  than  tlw,  if  the  Author  of  Kalure  slmutd 
to  be  likewi^  Author  of  Revelation,  he  should 
concern  in  the  cswhli^hmcnt  or  promulgation  of 
vchtkm,  br  exerting  thai  power  mer  nature, 
wc  know  he  ts  po^scucd  of,  and  (oc  v^vcV  ^ti  Va- 
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lieve  and  adore  him,  as  the  Author  of  Nature.  Can  anjr 
thing  be  more. reasonable  to  expect  than  that  He,  whofirit 
breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  should,  in  order  tD 
assure  mankind,  that  a  particular  message  comes  from 
Him,  give  power  to  those  he  employs  in  carrying  such 
message,  to  restore  life  to  the  dead ;  or  than  that  He,  who 
made  the  elements  of  the  natural  world,  should  authenti- 
cate his  revealed  laws  by  giving  to  those,  whom  he  em* 
ploys  in  promulgating  them,  a  power  over  nature*  a  con- 
mand  of  the  elements  of  air  and  watei ;  so  that  winds  mir 
cease  to  rage,  and  waves  to  roll  at  their  word  ?  There  it 
indeed  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe,  that  thoae 
very  objectors  against  the  propriety  of  miracles,  as  a  proif 
of  a  Revelation  coming  from  God,  would  have  found  fiiuk 
with  Christianity,  had  there  l^een  no  account  of  mvadcs 
in  scripture,  as  deficient  in  one  very  strong  and  coiivinfri 
ing  evidence  of  a  Divine  original. 

The  proper  definition  of  such  a  miracle  as  mjp  he 
supposed  to  be  worked  by  Divine  Authority  fbr-droef 
of  a  Revelation  from  God,  is,  An  immediate  and  cx- 
traordinar)'  effect  of  power  superior  to  all  hum&tfi ;  t$r 
hibiied  in  presence  of  a  competent  number  of  crcffihk 
witnesses,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  subject  to  their 
deliberate  examination  expressly  declared  to  be  inlciil- 
cd  for  establishing  a  doctrine  in  itself  reasonable,  and 
useful  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  in  virtue. 

First,  a  proper  miracle,  in  the  theological  sense,  mniC 
be  an  immediate  and  extraordinarv'  effect  of  power,  exhi- 
bited expressly  for  the  purpose.  For  the  application  of 
any  of  the  constant  and  regular  powers  or  properties  of 
natural  bodies,  in  however  artful,  or  to  common  peopk 
inc  onceivable,  a  manner,  is  no  miracle ;  else  all  the  srtti 
especially  chemistry,  might  be  said  to  be  systems  of  mi^ 
aclcs.  The  pretended  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  Saint  Januarius,  with  which  the  priests  in  Popish 
countries  yearly  delude  the  ignorant  people,  is  no  moie 
than  the  natural  effect  of  a  certain  liquor  dropped  upon  I 
mass  of  a  particular  gummy,  or  resinous  substance^ 
which  dissolves  in  a  manner  as  little  miraculous,  as  tbirtof 
a  lump  of  sugar,  upon  which  water  is  dropped.  But  ID 
proceed.  The  miraculous  work  performed  must  be  die 
effect  of  a  power  superior  to  all  human.     It  is  not 
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At}'  tliat  it  be  superior  to  iingelic  power.  Because  our 
best  iioti(3iis  of  the  Divine  economy  leiid  us  to  believe  that 
spiritual  beings  are  the  instruments  of  God  for  the  advun* 
tu}i^  of  m.inkind.  So  that  while  we  believe  this,  to  ques- 
tion a  miracle  pi'rformed  by  a  good  angel,  would  be  insult* 
in  r*  HcHven  itself.  And  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
from  the  tendency  of  the  docirinr*  or  laws  to  be  establish- 
ed, whether  the  miracle  is  wrought  by  a  good  or  evil  being, 
according  to  our  Saviour's  reasoning,  Maiih.  xii.  25* 
A  miracle  performed  in  confirmation  of  a  doctrine  tending 
to  promote  and  cstabli^fth  virtue  in  the  world,  and  to  defeat 
the  designs  which  evil  beings  may  have  ugainst  mankind, 
may  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  wrought  by  the  power, 
not  of  a  fiend,  but  a  gQod  spirit,  and  contmriwise.  For 
it  is  reabOiiable  to  expect  a  being  to  exert  his  power  for 
the  advancement  of  wtkit  is  agreeable  to  hi^  own  character^ 
and  not  for  the  contrary  purpose. 

Some  miracles  may  be  conceived  not  to  be  clearly^  and 
indiMputa''lif^  ab«'Ve  all  human  power ;  and  yet  to  be  gen- 
uine miracles.  Some  of  the  works  of  Moses  were  such, 
that  the  Efryptian  artists  could  imitate  them  in  some  man- 
ner, deliisi\e  indeed,  and  defective;  but  which  rendered 
it  at  least  disputable  whether  they  were  wholly  above  human 
poorer,  or  not.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  that  every  Divine, 
mission  be  so  authenticated  as  to  put  its  genuineness  be- 
i'ond  all  possible  question.  It  is  enough,  if,  upon  the 
wholo,  there  be  a  considerable  overbalance  of  credibility. 
For,  -tfter  all,  direct  lU-vebtions  of  all  kinds,  are  ever  to 
[>c  considered  as  exuberances  of  Divine  Goodness;  as 
I'lvantagcs  beyond  what  rational  agtnts,in  mostcises,  have 
iiuy  ground  to  expect :  and  are  tluTcfore  by  no  means  to 
be  tlioii^lu  dehcient,  if  they  u-ant  this  or  that  evidence,  and 
>f  Yiot  attended  with  all  ilw  circumstances  of  conviction 
ivhi'^h  our  f  intastic;il  imaginations  could  invent.  The  least 
md  lo^vi'st  des^rce  of  suiH'maiural  assistaiice  is  more  than 
0ye  !)kI  niiy  rca^son  to  exiM:ct,  or  pret^Mice  to  demand. 
rXiid  hid  we  never  been  blest  with  any  clear  and  cxu'n- 
nv4-  Revelation,  we  should  have  been  altogether  without 
rxciisc  in  acting  a  wicked  part,  and  stifling  the  light  of 
latuntl  conscience 

Otii'-rs  offlie  scripture  miracles,  and  those^ 
noat  cunsiJerable  [Mrc,  are  sMch  as  lu  be  Gleai){| 

3  o 
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questionably  above  all  human  power.  Of  this  sort  arc  the 
dividing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  curinginveterate  diseases  with 
a  word,  -and  raising  the  dead. 

A  miracle  ought  (in  order  to  its  being  received  hj  those 
who  were  not  eye-witnesses)  to  have  been  wrought  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  number  of  credible  witnesses,  as  to  ren- 
der it  unlikely  that  there  should  have  been  any  delusion. 
Though  it  may  be  possible,  that  the  senses  of  one  or  two 
persons  may  be  deceived,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  thai 
those  of  any  number  should.  And  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  the  witnesses  is  (supposing  them  credible)  the  prob- 
ability of  their  being  all  at  the  same  time  under  a  delusion 
becomes  the  less^  till  it  comes  to  be  whollj'  incredible  and 
inconceivable*  And  then  their  testimony  becomes  un^ 
questionable.  This  necessary  condition  effectually  ex- 
cludes such  pretended  miracles  as  those  of  Mahomefs 
vision,  which  passed  wholly  without  witness.  For  our 
Saviour's  reasoning  is  undeniably  just ;  (/*  a  man  bear 
record  of  himself,  his  record  is  not  true  ;  that  is,  the  mere 
assertion  of  a  person,  who,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  may 
be  interested  to  deceive,  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  of  crei 
it.  On  this  account  also  that  most  monstrous  insuh 
upon  all  the  senses  and  faculties  of  mankind,  Transub- 
stantit'tion,  is  effi^xtually  cut  off  from  all  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  miracle.  For  the  wafer  is  so  far  from  having 
been  evtr  turned  into  a  ^vhole  Christ  before  any  credible 
witness  or  witnesses,  that  every  person,  before  whom  h  has 
been  attempted  or  pretended  to  be  done,  has  had,  or  might 
have  had,  the  assurances  of  both  sense  and  understanding, 
that  it  i*mained  still  as  much  wafer  as  ever. 

The  witnesses  of  a  miracle  must  be  credible.  They 
must  be  under  no  visible  temptation  to  deceive  ;  and  they 
must  be  persons  of  such  understanding  as  to  be  equal  to 
the  examination  of  the  pretended  min.clc.  The  pretended 
miracles  of  the  Pispisis  may  on  very  just  gromids  be  sus- 
pected ;  as  we  know  what  immense  profits  that  worldly 
church  gets  by  deluding  the  people.  The  workers  of  the 
scripture-miracles  were  under  no  temptation  to  bribe  wit- 
nesses, but  quite  to  the  contrary.  For  they  all  lost,  and 
none  of  them  gained  any  thing  secular  by  their  woilcs. 
Moses  forsook  the  court  o[  Pharaoh,  t«.»  wander  many  years 
in  the  wilderness  and  die  iliere.     The  prophets  s'u&red 
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persecution  and  death  for  their  plainness  in  reproving  the 
fa^^hionable  vices  of  their  times.  The  blessed  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  his  apostles,  and  the  first  proselytes  to  Chris- 
tianity, exposed  themselves  to  ever}'  kind  of  affliction  and 
di. stress,  and  to  \  iolcnt  and  infamous  deaths.  So  that  they 
cannot,  witli  any  shadow  of  reason,  be  suspected  of  having 
bribed  witnesses  to  testify  to  their  miracles ;  nor  indeed 
h.td  they  any  secular  advantage ,  to  offer  in  order  to  gam 
proselytes. 

The  witnesses  of  a  supposed  miracle  must,  in  order  to 
its  credibility,  be  supposed  persons  of  such  understanding, 
as  to  be  equal  to  the  examination  of  the  fact.  Now  the 
scripture  miracles  were  performed  before  such  numbers, 
that,  according  to  tlie  common  course  of  human  capacities, 
they  must  have  been  s6en  and  examined  by  many  persons, 
not  only  of  sufficient  understanding  for  inquiring  into  a 
sim'ple  fact,  but  of  more  shrewdness  and  siigacity  than  or- 
dinar} .  Nor  was  there  any  superior  capacity  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  Red  Sea  was  really  miraculously 
divided,  when  the  thous;mds  of  Israel  passed  through  it 
in  full  march,  and  saw  the  w*aters  as  a  wall  on  their  right 
hand,  and  on  iheir  left.  Nor  was  there  any  occasion  for 
great  sagacity  to  convince  those  who  saw  some  hundreds 
of  diseased  people  healed  with  a  word,  tliat  real  miracles 
were  wrought.  Nor  was  there  any  subtlety  of  discern- 
ment neccss.iry  to  convince  the  disciples  of  Christy  \^  ho 
hud  conversed  with  him  for  several  ve«irs,  who  heard  him 
speak  as  never  man  spoke,  that  he  who  after  his  death  ap- 
peared to  se\  eral  hundreds  together,  and  often  conversed 
intimately  with  tlie  eleven,  for  six  weeks,  was  the  same 
iKTbtin^  their  well  known  Lord  and  Master,  whom  tliey 
^w  crucified  on  mount  Cahary. 

It  is  said  in  the  above  definition  of  a  proper  miracle, 
that,  in  order  to  credibility,  it  is  necessar}%  that  the  effect 
be  such  as  to  Ik*  sul)ject  to  the  full  examination  of  the 
spectators.  There  are  verj-  few  of  the  scripture-miracles 
that  Were  not  of  too  substantial  and  permanent  a  nature,  fo 
be  in  any  manner  imitated  by  the  prastlgia^  or  tricks  of 
impostors.  A  sudden  apixrarance,  for  a  short  time,  of 
any  strange  and  unaccountable  kind,  might  ue  questioned. 
Bat  a  ImkJv  diseased  for  many  ve-ars,  cured  with  a  word,  a 
niihered  limb  restored  in  a  moment,  a  distracted  brain 
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instantly  redressed,  a  daemon  anthoritatively  dispossessed,  t 
xnan  four  days  buried,  recalled  to  life ;  these  are  c  fleets  of 
power  too  substantial  tb  ble  mistaken ;  and  too  lasting  to 
b(^  suspected  of  having  passed  through  a  superficial  exam* 
iiu.tion. 

Lastly,  it  is  said  in  the  above  definition  of  a  proper  and 
crediblt:  miracle,  that  it  must  be  declared  by  the  norker 
ol  it  to  be  wrought  ex])ressly  in  confirmation  of  some 
pan icular  doctrine,  which  doctrine  must  be  such  as  to 
commend  itself  to  the  unprejudiced  reason  of  mankind^ 
and  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  revelation  wonhv  of  God,  and 
useful  for  men.  A  miracle,  or  wonderful  t  fleet,  coniicct- 
ed  with  no  particular  doctrine,  is  to  be  called  a  natural 
or  artificial  phenomenon,  or  a  prodigy ;  not  a  miracle  in  a 
theoligical  sense,  which  last  alone  is  wliat  we  are  at  pits* 
cm  coiictrned  with. 

No  miracle  whatever,  nor  any  number  of  miracles^ 
Tiroulc!  be  sufficient  to  prove  twice  two  to  be  five,  fiecaaat. 
we  are  more  clcarl}  and  undoubtedly  certain  of  the  pro^ 
portions  of  numbers,  than  of  any  thing  supernatural.  And 
all  miracles  are  supernatural.  And  it  would  be  absurd  ta 
imagine  that  the  infinitely  wise  Author  of  reason  should 
cxj^ect  us  to  question  the  certain  information  of  ouritft- 
son  upon  evidenct  less  certain. 

Aprain,  if  miracies  are  pretended  to  be  wrought  ia 
proof  of  a  doctrine  which  leads  to  any  vicious  or  impiooa 
pr  ictice,  as  we  may,  by  a  proper  examination,  and  due 
use  of  our  faculties  be  more  certain,  that  such  a  doctrine 
cimnot  be  from  God,  than  we  can  be,  that  a  pretended 
miracle,  in  support  of  it,  is  from  him;  it  is  plain  wc  aie 
to  rt  jrct  both  the  doctrine  and  pretended  miracle,  as  in^ 
sufficient  against  the  clear  and  unquestionable  dictalca 
of  reason.  But  if  miracles,  answering  in  every  part  the 
above  definition,  are  wrought  before  credible  witncssts^ 
in  t  xpress  attestation  of  a  doctrine,  though  not  discover- 
able by  reason,  yet  not  contradictory  to  it,  and  tending  to 
the  advancement  of  virtue  and  happiness,  we  ou^t  m 
any  reason  to  conclude  such  miracles,  when  properly  at-' 
tested,  to  have  been  performed  by  the  power  of  God«  at 
of  some  being  authorised  by  him ;  and  may  judge  ooftfr 
selves  sjfc  in  receiving  them  as  such  ;  because  we  camMI/ 
suppose  that  Ood  nvo\M V^isNt.  Vvv&  creatures  in  a  state  ilk 
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!>xious  to  remediless  ddusion ;  nay,  we  cannot  but  think 
criininul  to  neglect,  nr  oppose,  mirddes  in  such  a 
i:«niier  attested,  or  tlw  doctrine  intended  to  be  estublished 
V  them. 

It  iiLis  been  objected  acrainst  the  .'\ccount,  we  h:ive  in 
Tipture,  of  innuniemble  miracles  pi rformtd  by  MosiSy 
id  the  prophets,  Christy  and  his  Lpostles ;  that  \\  ib  rot 
kcly,  they  should  be  true,  bccuust  we  hjve  none-  such 
I  our  times.  That,  as  we  have  no  exprrience  of  mimcus, 
e  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  ever  tlicre  uere  any 

rfcirmc'd. 

S'ipposingit  were  strictly  true,  that  we  have  no  experi- 
icr,  or  ocular  conviction,  of  the  possilnliiy  of  nuraeics, 
hich  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  griinted ;  those  \\  ho 
'i^f  this  objection,  would  do  well  to  rrwisider,  Ixfore  they 
nlxirk  their  unlxlief  upon  it,  how  f.r  \\  wiiJ  carry  ilum. 
,  because  we  see  no  miracles  new,  we  m.  y  sulelj  urgue 
at  ihere  never  were  any,  it  will  l>e  as  grjod  sense  10  say, 
realise  we  now  see  an  earth,  a  sum.  moon,  and  stars ; 
ere  never  was  a  time,  when  they  were  not  ;  there  never 
as  a  time  when  the  Divine  wisdom  governed  his  natural, 
'  moral  svateni  othenvise  than  he  does  now  ;  ilKre  are  no 
fferent  states  ofthinfrs,  nor  any  different  ex ii^*ncies  in 
)!ise(|uence  of  those  differences  ;  i>  is  absurd  to  eonrxive 
*any  chan^  in  any  one  particular,  or  iu  tiie  general  cscun- 
ny  of  the  universe. 

Tlv.*  account  we  have  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the 
emoniacs  miraculously  cured  by  our  Saviour,  has,  par- 

uiarly,  been  thought  to  pinch  so  hard,  that  some  have, 

order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  attempted,  fin  my  lumi* 
c  opinion,  altogether  unwarrantably)  to  explain  away  the 
hole  doctrine  of  possession  by  spirits.  How  comes  it, 
y  the  objectors,  that  we  read  of  such  numbers  of  persons 

Chrisft  time  pc^ssessed  with  daemons ;  while  we  have 
I  instances  of  any  such  in  our  days?  To  this,  some  gen- 
;men,  whose  abilities  I  should  be  proud  to  equal,  and  of 
hose  sincere  Ixrlief  of  Christianity  I  have  no  more  doubt 
an  of  my  own,  have  given  an  answer,  which  I  cannot 
:lp  thinking  exrcmely  hurtful  to  the  cause.  **  The  Dec- 
loniacs,'*  say  those  gentlemen,  **  were  no  more  ihim  mad 
rople,  who  were  not  then,  nor  are  now,  pov*  ^ 

lirits,  any  more  than  other  diseased  penonk-j 
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spoken  of  as  possessed,  was  no  other  than  a  common  way 
of  expressing  their  disease  or  distress ;  and  the  dispossess. 
injy  tliem,  was  only  the  cure ;  which  was  still  miraculous** 
Bu^,  if  anv  man  can  reconcile  this  notion  with  the  accounts 
we  have  from  the  Evangelists,  he  must  have  akey,  whicb^ 
I  own,  I  am  not  master  of.     That  a  set  of  grave  historians, 
sacred  historians,  should  fill  up  their  narration  with  ac- 
counts of  what  was  said  by  such  a  number  of  madmen . 
that  those  madmen  should  universally  spei.k  to  better  pur- 
pose, than  the  bulk  of  those  who  were  iiV  their  senses;  th:t 
they  should  at  once,  the  first  moment  thty  cast  their  e;  cs 
on  our  Saviour,  know  him  to  bt  the  Christy  while  some 
even  of  his  own  disciples  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  him ; 
that  our  Saviour  himself  should  enumerate  his  casting  (^ut 
evil  spirits,  besides  curing  diseases,  as  a  miracle  entirely 
separate,  and  of  its  own  kind,  and  mention  his  conquest 
over  Safafi'imA  his  wicked  spirits,  as  a  mark  of  his  bting 
the  true  Messiah  ;  that  he  should  allow  his  disciples  to 
continue  in  a  mistake  with  respect  to  a  point  of  such  coa- 
sequcnce  ;  that  he  should  advise  them  to  rejoice  more  in 
the  thought  of  their  names  being  written  in  heaven,  than 
in  their  having  received  power  over  spirits,  without  telling 
them  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  altogether  in  a  mis> 
take  about  their  havini^  received  any  such  power  ;  that 
we  should  be  gravel}  told  thai  the  madness  (not  the  spirits] 
which  possessed  the  men  in  tombs,  intreated  vjur  SuviouTi 
to  send  it  into  the  herd  of  swine ;  that  the   madness  (not 
the  spirit)  should  so  often  intrtat  and  adjure  him  not  to 
send  it  to  the  place  of  torment  before  the  time,  that  i% 
probably,  before  the  last  judgnunt,  or  perhaps  an  earlier 
period  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse  \  that  all  these  solemn 
accounts  should  be  given  in  such  a  history,  and  nothing  to 
show  them  to  be  figurative,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  aqr 
possibility  of  understanding  them  otherwise  than  litenllr) 
seems  wholly  unaccountable.     Nor  can  I  help  thinkiiu[ 
that  the  solution  is  incomparably  harder  to  grapple  vJlS 
than  the  difficulty.     I  deny  not,  that  there  are  passages  in 
the  gospels,  where  a  disease  is  in  one  place  spoken  of  as 
an  infliction  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  in  another  as  a  mereds* 
ease.     But  this  does  not  at  all  affect  the  point  in  dispute; 
because  the  question  is  not,  whether  tht  doemoniacs  spoken 
of  in  the  gospdswQxe  Tvo\.\j^t\i^\\5k  labouring  under  a  bo3* 
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ly  complaint  besides  the  possession  by  evil  spirits ;  but, 
.Ik [her  ihe  people  siiid  to  be  possessed,  were  at  all  pos- 
ics^ed,  or  not.  If  a  person,  whose  brain  wasdisiempcred, 
■  a»»  likewise  possessed  with  an  e\  il  spirit,  he  might  with 
efficient  propriet}' Ixr  spoke  ol  in  one  place  as  a  lunatic, 
id  in  another  as  a  daemo:  l.tc. 

I  bliould  huml)Iy  ju^^^  it  a  much  more  easy  and  natural 
. .ly  ol*  B«tting  over  this  difficulty,  to  proceed  upon  our 
-  viour's  answer  to  his  disciples  concemino^  the  man  bom 
:ul.  "  Neither  did  this  man  sin,"  siiyshe,  (in  any  ex- 
•  ordinar}*  manner)  nor  his  parents;  but  that  the  work^ 
p.  God  might  be  made  manifest  in  him."  If  the  wh'  j 
1  inan  sj^ceies  are  oftenders,  and  at  all  times  deserv  iiig  oi* 
>ii  lishment,  where  is  the  difficulty  of  conrei\  ing,  that  it 
ni  rht  be  suitable  to  t!i.-  Divine  s  .hLine  of  government, 
h.i-  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  or  any  o.iier 
KTi')d,  a  greater  variety  of  punishments  might  be  sufwred 
o  fiil  upon  a  guilty  race  of  beings,  and  afterwards,  through 
he  Divine  mercy,  their suffirings might  be  abated.  Par- 
ii  111.  fly,  is  there  not  even  a  propriety  in  God's  gi'  ing  to 
Siitan,  .ind  his  angels,  the  ancient  and  inveterate  opposers 
>f  the  Affssffi/i,  and  his  kingdom,  a  short  triu'^iph  over 
Tijnkind.  in  onlcr  to  render  the  Messiah^s  ictory  over 
lim  mort.  onspicuous  and  more  glorious.  I'his  I  say  on 
he  su])p(i  ion,  that  possession  by  ev»!  spirits  was  alto- 
jelher  |)ei.  .  r  to  those  ancient  -tiir.  -» ;  and  that  there  is 
It  present  a*.  itely  no  such  tb-  .^  in  any  country  in  the 
vorld.  Bui,  i  i  ;  ■  ■'»\''  ••  -^on  can  positively  affirm,  tliat 
here  is  no  such  tili(l^  \\\  our  limes  as  possession  by  spirits, 
ic  niu*»i  be  sure  of  his  knowing  perfectly  the  natures  and 
10  .vers  of  spirits,  and  ix*  able  to  show  the  absolute  impos* 
liliility  of  a  spirit's  having  communication  with  em- 
>odiL'd  minds  ;  and  must  be  capable  of  showing,  that  all 
he  symptoms  and  appearances  in  diseases,  in  madness, 
ind  in  dre:uns,  arc  utterly  incoubistent  with  the  notion  of 
spirits  liavin;^  any  concern  with  our  species.  Now  to  es- 
:il)lish  this  nc;;ative  will  Ik*  so  fir  from  being  easy  to  do, 
hat,  on  tlie  contrary,  uni\ersal  opinion,  as  well  as  prob- 
tbilitv,  and  the  whole  currciit  oi  revelation,  are  on  ihe 
>ppo'>iu-  side.  Who  can  suy  that  il  is  absurd  to  ini..;;in< 
►ueli  a  s'a'.c  of  the  human  frame,  espvcLilly  of  th'-  br  in, 
iS  may  give  spiritual  agents  an  opY^'jtXvxuWN  vA  \\\aV\\\^ 
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impressions  upon  the  mind  ?  Who  can  say,  that  sleep 
niciy  DOC  lay  ihe  mind  open  to  the  impressions  of  t'onigo 
bein^^ ;  and  that  wuking  again  may  not,  by  some  law& 
of  NjLure  unknown  to  us,  t  xclude  rheir  communications? 
Who  can  say,  that  part  (1  do  not  say  ail)  of  the  syirp- 
toms  in  phrenetic,  epileptic,  lunatic,  and  melancbcillc 
cases,  especially  in  the  more  violent  parox}sms,  may 
not  be  owing  to  the  agency  of  spirits  ?  Were  thib  to 
be  allowed,  ii  would  not  at  all  vi.cate  the  use  of  medi- 
cines or  dieting.  For  if  the  access  of  spirits  to  our  niiiids 
depends  upon  ihe  state  of  our  bodies,  which  it  isno-way 
absurd  to  suppose,  it  is  evident,  an  alteration  in  the  state 
of  the  bod}  may  prevent  their  access  to  our  minds,  and 
deprive  them  of  all  power  over  us ;  and' in  that  light  med- 
icines and  regimen  may  be  effectual  even  against  spirits, 
so  far  as  they  m'-^y  be  concerned,  by  being  so  against  the 
natural  disorder  of  the  frame  occasioned  merely  by  the 
disease.  So  that  there  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to 
the  contrar}',  be  dreams,  in  which  foreign  agents  may  be 
concermd,  and  there  may  be  others  occasioned  by  mtie 
fumes  of  indigestion,  as  the  poet  speaks.  There  may 
be  epileptics  and  maniacs,  w  ho  are  so  from  mere  obstruc- 
tions  and  disorders  in  the  brain  and  nenes  ;  and  there 
may  at  this  day  be  others  attacked  by  those  maladies, 
whose  distress  may  be  heightened  by  wicked  spirits. 
The  amazing  strength  of  even  women  and  youths,  in 
some  of  tht  ir  violent  fits,  seems  to  countenance  a  sui^i- 
cion,  tliat  something  acts  in  them,  separate  from  their  own 
natural  force,  and  which  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for 
from  any  extraordinary  flow  of  animal  spirits.  And  why 
in  scripiure  we  should  have  so  many  accounts  of  revela- 
tions communicated  in  dreams :  from  whence  probably 
the  heathens,  ever  since  Homcr^  have  had  the  same  no- 
tion ;  seems  unaccountable  upon  any  other  footing,  than 
that  of  supposing  some  natural  mech^inical  connexion 
between  a  piirticular  slate  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  com- 
munication from  s(]>aratc  ?^piriis.  The  behaviour  of  the 
j)rophet  in  the  Old  'FestanK  nr,  who  calls  for  an  instrument 
of  music,  when  he  vvaits  for  an  inspiration,  does  likewise 
eounteniuico  the  same  notion;  as  if  the  natural  effect  of 
jnclcdv  v>Ms  to  open  the  wav  to  the  mind  in  a  mechanical 
manner,  in  order  to  the  more  full  admission  of  the  super- 
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liatuFal  commiinicitions.  T(.  conclude  what  I  wouldsay 
on  the  difficulty  of  the  daeinoniacs  'v^  the  gospel- history, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  which  is  the  true  «»oluti()n.  All 
1  contend  for  is,  That  to  explain  away  ih-  rcali  y  of  the 
pn*aence  of  spirits,  is,  in  my  opinion,  unwarrantible  and 
dimerous,  and  removing  a  less  diflicuky  lo  put  a  greater 
in  its  place. 

To  return  to  the  general  ohjc  ction  I  was  upon  before 
this  digression,  which  was,  That  we  luve  no  n*ason  ta 
Ix'lieve  there  ever  were  any  miracles,  b^  cause  we  ha\  e  no 
experience  of  any  in  our  times;  I  have  to  say  farther, 
that  the  objection  is  not  founded  upon  truth ;  at  least  not 
upon  an  unquestionable  truih.  For  many  persons  of  good 
judt^ment  have  declared  It  to  be  their  npinion,  thui  among 
the  innumerable  fictitious  accounts  of  su|)ernaturJ  -ippear- 
aiices  and  prodi^ries,  some,  e\en  in  these  later  ages,  are 
Li  such  a  manner  authenti&ited,  that  to  deny  them  a  man 
must  deny  every  information  he  can  receive  by  any  means 
wlutever,  lx*sides  his  own  immediate  senses,  which  does 
not  seem  highly  rational.  Besides,  are  not  the  comple- 
tions of  a  multitude  of  prophecies,  which  we  have  at  this 
d-iy  extant  before  our  eyes,  as  flie  predicted  lasting  ruin- 
ous state  of  Babylon  and  Tyre^  tiie  total  subjection  to 
the  latest  ages,  of  the  or.ce  illustri(nis  kingdom  uf  Egypt^ 
X\\c  remaining  marks  of  the  u^eneral  deluirc ;  the  unequal- 
led ind  unaccountable  condition  of  the  Jcivs  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time  ;  the  establishment  and  con'inuance  to  the 
end  of  the  world  of  the  christian  reiisj^ion, — are  not  these 
standing  miracles  conspicuous  in  our  time  ?  But  of  this 
more  elsewhere.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
tlw  ol>jection  was  founds  d  on  truth,  it  could  not  be  v  ilid, 
because  different  periods  may  recjuirc  diiferent  me  isup.s 
of  government ;  and  to  say  that  there  could  neve  r  have 
been  any  miracles,  because  there  are  none  now  (were  it 
true  tliat  there  are  no  effects  of  miraculous  inter|>ositioii 
remaining  in  our  times)  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  say, 
that  the  axis  of  the  earth  must  point  exactly  the  same  way 
tt  did  two  thousand  years  ago ;  whereas  the  observations 
of  ancient  astronomers  liave  put  the  doctrine  of  its  coo. 
tinual  chan.u:e  of  direction,  and  the  proces.ion  of  thee  \mu 
noxes,  out  of  all  possible  doubt.  But  if  the  objectH^  -^ 
not  fuuudcdupoa  truth,  it  must  of  course  lailtotb 

3  P 
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Propheejr  is  a  miraculous  history  ^  or  account  of  cveiitt 
betbre  they  happen.  This  being  unquestionaUy  aboi« 
llie  reach  of  human  capacity,  it  is  a  proper  and  eonvine. 
ing  evidence,  that  the  revelation  in  which  it  is  given  is  not 
a  human  production.  To  pretend  to  determine  thefcAm* 
dation,  or  the  modus^  of  the  prescience  of  the  actions  of 
free  agents,  may  be  wholly  out  of  our  reach  in  the  present 
state.  But  we  can  form  some  conception  of  its  being  pos* 
kible,  in  some  such  manner  as  the  following,  thoogh  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  safe  to  affirm,  that  the  following  is  t 
true  account  of  it. 

Do  we  not  commonly  see  instances  of  voy  somid 
judgments  passed  by  wise  men  on  the  future  conduct  «f 
others  ?  May  we  not  suppose,  that  angels,  or  other  beings 
of  superior  reach,  may  be  capable,  from  their  more  exMt 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  pass  a  much  mme  cerius 
judgment  of  the  future  behaviour  of  our  species  ?  Ani 
is  there  any  thing  less  to  be  expected,  than  that  He  wfas 
made  us,  who  perfectly  knows  our  frame,  who  imiMdi- 
ately  perceives  the  most  secret  motions  of  our  mind,  vA 
likewise  foresees  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  widMBrit 
ft  possibility  of  being  deceived,  the  whole  proccedii^sod 
concurrent  circumstances  in  which  any  of  his  <HieatURS 
can  at  any  future  time  be  engaged  (as  it  is  evident,  te 
all  things  are  the  effect  of  his  directing  providence,  except 
the  actions  of  free  creatures,  to  whom  he  has  given  fib- 
erty  and  power  of  action  within  a  certain  sphere)  is  aof 
thing  less  to  be  expected,  I  say,  than  that  our  infinitrif 
wise  Creator  should  form  a  judgment,  suitable  to  his  wifr 
dom,  of  the  future  conduct  of  his  creatures  ?  And  to  im* 
agine  that  this  judgment  should  at  all  effect  the  future  be- 
haviour of  the  creature,  seems  as  groundless  as  to  c(»ic!iide 
that  one  created  being's  judging  of  the  future  conduct  of 
another  should  actually  influence  and  over-rule  his  csft- 
duct.     The  judgment  is,    by  the  supposition,  fimned 
upon  the  character  of  the  person  judged  of,  not  the  di- 
racter  influenced  by  the  judgment.     There  are  some  pas* 
sages  of  Scripture,  which  seem  to  lead  us  to  this  manner 
of  conception  of  this  difficult  point. 

When  David  fl  Sam.  xxii.  12.)  pursued  by  the  invet 
erate  hatred  of  king  Saul,  consulted  the  oracle,  whctbdV 
if  he  staid  lu  tb&  c\v>]  ol  KexloK^^isi^  ^^^^  of  that  ci^ 
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would  Ki^T  him  up  to  his  vnciny  ;  the  answer  he  ^ecci^'<:d 
wm,  That  they  would.     It  is  pUiin  in  this  ca.'x-,  that  the 
OiviiK-  prcitcienccorthccotiduct  ofiliat  people,  in  the  event 
of  Uavufs  truiitin);  himticlf  into  tht^ir  hundSf  did  not  arise 
from  <Jod*s,haviiig  decreed  thut  thi  y  should  give  up  Dervidt 
for  if  it  lud  l>ceii  decreed,  it  must  have  conic  to  piiss. 
Nor  was  their  ireacherj-  foreknown  because  it  was  future? 
Fur  it  was  not  future,  havtne  bc«n  disappointed,  and  ne\  er  . 
cotniiigto  be  executed.     Nor  could  it  l>e  eventually  pre**  I 
determined,  ilul  in  ciisc  of  DaviiPt,  iXny  ing  in  the  city,  tht  ] 
people  should  give  him  up  into  tlie  hands  of  his  en^my« 
ror  tlic  event  shows,  that  it  w:is  not  the  Divine  scJione  1 
that  he  should  (all  into  the  snare,  but  tliat  )ie  should  e!>c;ip^  \ 
ix.     Tlicre  seems  nothing  therefore  left  to  conclude,  but 
that  the  Uivinc  prescience  of  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Ketlah  was  founded  in  a  thorouf;!)  und  perfect  insight  iitta 
the  treacherous  character  of  tluit  people,  and  pcrhups  thf 
knowledge  of  actual  designs  formed  by  tbcm  to  betray 
Diioid  into  the  hatuls  of  the  king. 

Again,  when  God  foret(,lls( Crfrn.  xviii.  19.)  that  ^Lra^  , 
htm  would  "  command  his  household  after  him,  oikI  they 
would  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord;"  he  plainly  shows  upon 
wtut  llut  prescience  was  grounded,  in  saying,  "  I  hum 
him,  that  he  will  command,"  &c.  That  is,  I  so  fully  know 
hi^  2cal  and  aflection  for  the  true  God,  that  1  foresee  he 
will  set  upand  support  my  worship  in  his  family,  otkI  ciw 
join  it  to  his  posterity,  in  opposition  to  the  idolaUy  andpoly^  . 
Utcism  which  prevjiK  among  the  heathen  around. 

In  the  same  maimiT,  in  the  New  Testament,  thnugK  I 
tlie  a{>ostlc  Paul  foretells,  that  then-  should  not  be  a  lif«  i 
k>»t  of  those  wltu  sailed  with  him,  notwithstanding  lite  1 
severity  of  tlK  tcmpcht  i  we  find  afterwords,  tliat  the  ) 
diction  depended  upon  the  uilors  staying  in  the  sliip. 
that  proliitbly  wtut  was  foreseen  was,  that  the  ^ip  ani 

■  ;Iit  l>c  saved  by  the  skill  oJ  the  sailors  ;  and  iha^' 

.  ,rtcd  it,  it  must  perish. 
,  :ind  other  passages,  which  might  be  quoted^ 
MLiii  •<>  i.i\uur  the  pa-ceding  attcnijit  to  solve  port  of  th 
diiliculty  of  the  Dixine  preBcicncc  of  the  actions  of  fir 
cnaitum.  But  it  must  still  be  cotlicsaed,  thattbc  i 
jcci  is  involved  in  such  intricictes  ns  weBhaMixiC  ni  s 
probability  be  able  to  clear  up  in  the  prcacnK  «VaSA, 
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ever  it  be,  we  are  not  immediately  concerned  with  Pmj 
thing  but  what  may  affect  our  doing  our  duty :  And  th^ 
neither  prescience,  nor  any  thing  else,  does  any  nvay 
abridge  our  freedom  in  performing  that,  and  so  securing 
our  final  happiness,  ^  c  need  not  use  any  reasoning  to  be 
convinced.  We  have  no  other  assurance  that  we  exi^, 
than  feeling:  And  we  have  the  same  for  our  frwdom. 
Every  man  feels,  that  in  all  his  actions,  whether  virtuous, 
vicious  or  indifferent,  he  is  naturallv  free.  And  whatut 
feel  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  serious  to  doubt  if  vre 
w6uld,  though  we  may  cavil  at  any  thing. 

That  many  parts  of  ScTipture  prophecy,  not  yet  accom- 
plished,  are  obscure,  and  of  doubtful  signification;  so  that 
the  most  learned  interpreters  are  divided  in  their  stnti- 
ments  about  what  may  be  intended  by  them,  must  be  a(N 
knowledge d.  And  that  this  is  no  more  than  mi^  hm 
been  expected,  will  appear  by  considejing,  thw  had  man? 
future  events  betn  too  clearly  predicted,  the  obstimicroT 
men  might  have  rendered  miracles  necessary  upon  every 
occasion  to  bring  about  the  completion  of  them. 

With  all  the  pretended  obscurity  of  prophecy,  there «e 
still  enoui^h  of  unquestionable  and  conspicuous  compie- 
tions  to. show  that  the  predictions  of  scripture  weregiyen, 
not  by  chance,  nor  by  bold  conjecture,  nor  by  partial  infar- 
mations  from  evil  spirits,  as  soi\][e  have  thought  uiis  the 
caseof  some  of  the  resnonses  of  the  heathen  oracles,  buxbj 
0»ie  who  saw  through  futurity  down  to  the  most  distant 
periods,  from  the  lime  of  their  being  given  out ;  by  Him, 
who  holds  the  reins  of  goveri-ment  in  his  own  hand.  The 
few  fallowing  examples  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  this, 

Moses,  in  his  account  of  the  dehige,  {Gen.  viii.  21,  22.) 
assun  s  mankind,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  there  should 
never  be  another  universal  flood  ;  but  that  the  four  aea^ 
sons  of  the  year,  and  the  R*volutions  of  day  and  nigfat, 
should  JTO  on  without  interruption  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Thi:i  is  one  of  :hose  predictions  which  could  not  have 
been  written  since  the  event,  as  has  been  pretended,  ift 
d. rotation  of  some  others:  the  period  taken  in  by  if  nrt 
being  yet  coneUKl(  d.  And  considering  the  extraordintfj 
wi.^dom  so  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  il/d*(?j,  it  does 
nor  s^em  conceivable,  that  he,  who  expected  to  have  the 
opiiiipn  of  fut^ure  ages  as  an  inspired  person,  should  with« 
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out  Divine  Authority,  Iwve  ventured  his  whole  character 
upon  such  ju  uffirmution  as  this,  vhich  hi  rould  have  let 
alone,  lest  the  event  should  have  delected  him  for  an  im- 
postor.  For  how  could  he  know,  uithruit  inspiration, 
ivhut  ch  m^e  in  nature  mi<j|;ht  h:iT)pui,  whii  h  mij^ht  totally 
change  the  course  of  days,  nights,  ai»d  seasons?  How 
could  we  know  that  their  might  not  ha|)|X'n  sonic  such  rtv* 
oi;itionin  his  own  times,  to  the  utter  ruin  oi  his  character 
as  a  proplur !  How  could  he  know  that  another  ddugc 
night  not  come  according  to  th<  order  of  Nature  ;  anrl  as 
he  had  published  the  account  of  the  preservation  of  .VekiA 
and  hi^  iMmih  in  the  ark,  was  it  not  natural  to  expect,  tnat 
upon  the  least  appearance  of  such  another  judgment,  peo- 
pie  would  set  about  making  arks  for  thtir  own  safety, 
which  would  have  proved  the  total  degrading  of  his  chi\r* 
acter  as  a  prophet  and  a  lawgix  er  ?  The  even?  hitherto  has 
an:»wercd  the  prt^diction,  and,  in  all  probability,  future 
ages  willfully  prove  it  to  have  been  "-iven  from  God. 

The  same  wise  lawgiver  of  the  Jf^vs  founded  a  very 
important  p;irtof  that  cc)nstitntion  in  a  maimer  extremely 
injudicious  and  improvident,  if  u*e  suppose  him  not  to 
have  acted  upon  Divine  auth<»rity.  What  I  refer  to,  is 
his  confining  the  priesthood,  ^^  huh  he  decl  rtsto  be  ever* 
lasting  to  the  single  Himily  of  Airon,  Had  he  not  done 
this  upon  Divine  authority,  he  must  have  run  an  obvious 
h  :zard  of  the  downfall  <if  the  religious  \yoV\\\  he  n  as  setting 
up  by  the  possible  failure  of  male  issue  in  Aaron's  f«'mily, 
who  had  only  two  sons,  Eleazar  .\\\A  It/wnmr.  This  part 
of  the  Mosaic  ccnstitutioj)  mav  therefore  be  copsirkrcd  as 
a  |)rediction,  tlut  in  a  course  of  several  thousand  years, 
there  should  not  Ix:  wanting  male  issue  procet  ding  fmm 
one  single  family,  at  that  time  consisting  only  of  two  per- 
bons.  Had  this  prediction  failed  ;  had  these  two  persons, 
or  their  posterity,  been  cut  off  by  natural  death,  or  by  an 
ciiemvi  the  whole  Jeivish  economv  must  have  sunk  for 
want  of  a  priesthocxi,  and  all  the  |>rophecies  liad  been  falsi- 
fied, or  had  never  been  given. 

In  the  l>ook  of  Jeremiah^  chap.  i.  and  following,  it  is 
foretold,  that  Babylon^  the  greatest  city  and  seat  of  the 
greatest  empire  at  that  time  in  tlie  world,  should  not  only 
be  destroyed,  but  that  it  should  never  ag-ain  be  inhabited. 
Which  last  puriicular  no  nun  of  prudence  or  judgment 
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would  have  ventured  his  credit  as  a  prophet  ufXKi^  t$hak 
he  could  have  avoided  giving  any  such  prediction,  unlesi 
he  had  been,  b}  Divine  inspiration,  assured  of  whutht  a£> 
finned.  For  nothing  could  well  be  imagined  move  im* 
probable,  than  that  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  wodd 
should  be  destroyed  ;  and  still  more  unlikely  was  it^  tint 
k  should  never  be  rebuilt.  But  the  event  shows  the  tnidi 
of  the  prophecy.  And  this  prediction  is  likewise  one  of 
those  of  which  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  was  writtta 
since  the  event. 

Jn  Ezek.  XXX.  13,  it  is  expressly  foretold^  tbdt  tliere 
should  be  ^^  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  oiEgypU^'^  Ke 
man  of  judgment  would  have  ventured,  without  authorityi 
his  credit  upon  such  an  asservation,  as  he  could  have  bccB 
wholly  silent  on  the  head.  For  who  could  know,  witk 
out  inspiration,  that  thei^  should  never  more  a  prince,- a 
native  of  Egypt y  sit  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  ?  Tin 
event  however  has  verified  the  prediction.  For  soon  jdtor 
the  time  when  it  was  given,  Egypt  was  made  a  provifioe 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  has  been  governed  ever  sipee 
by  foreigners,  having  been,  since  the  fall  of  the  Pfrmtt 
monarchy,  subject  successively  to  the  Macedonians^.^ 
Saracensy  the  Mamalukes^  and  the  Turksy  who  possess  it 
at  present.  This  is  one  of  those  prophecies  against  whidi 
it  cannot  be  objected,  that  it  is  possible  it  may  have  been 
written  since  the  event. 

In  the  xxvith  chap,  oi  Ezekiel  it  is  foretold,  thatthi 
great  and  powerful  city  of  Tyre^  at  that  time  the  geneni 
resort  of  traders,  and  mart  of  the  world,  should  be  utterly 
desolatCy  so  as  to  be  a  pltice  for  the  spreading  qfnetty  and 
should  never  more  be  rebuilt.  This  prediction,  at  the  time 
it  was  given  so  utterly  improbable,  has  been  literally  ful£l« 
led,  as  may  be  seen  in  MaundrelTs  Voyage.  And  Dr. 
Pocockey  late  bishop  of  Ossory^  says,  in  his  travels  in  tbe 
east,  that  as  he  sailed  by  the  place  where  it  formerly  8tO(4» 
he  saw  the  ruins  of  it  covered  with  fishing  nets. 

The  scriptures  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament  are  fdl 
of  predictions  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  for  a  long  pCr 
riod  of  time,  as  a  punishment  for  their  vices,  and  of  tb^ 
being  at  last  restored  to  their  own  land  in  great  trimqyl^ 
and  happiness.  So  early  as  the  days  of  Moses^  whose  M| 
prophane  history  co\\&ciu&  \o  Vts^N^  bi^u  about  the  AMI 
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tltfocc  it,  vix.  about  tlirrc  thousand  years  ago,  wc  have 
prrtlicikms  ol'  the  rum  which  n'as  to  conic  upon  that  people  i 
in  case  of  ih«r  disobedience  (and  which  did  come  acctjrd-  | 
in^ly)  ■'O  clear  and  explicit,  tliat  no  nTitcr  of  our  time, 
with  the  help  of  hibtorj-,  and  particularly  Josepfms'  uc-  ' 
count  of  the  destniciion  of  Jmuaiem,  and  with  the  ;idv:tn 
ta||;c  of  knoivinp  the  prt-seni  unhappy  condition  of  that  i 
peopk  almost  in  all  the  countries  oi'Uic  world  but  our  own,  I 
could  in  ftn  imitation  of  the  prophetic  style  described  their 
ca&e  more  exactly.     Jn  the  xxviiith  chapter  of  ZJfurcronoi 
my.  Motet  ihreaietw  llveir  disobedience  with  jud^^nienta  J 
and  pbgiicii  of  c\'er}'  kind  :  particularly  tliat  they  should  | 
"  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word  in  J 
all  coDiilries  ;"  that  "  nn  enemy  should  come  upon  tliem  1 
■a  swiftly  as  caRkik,'*  prolxibly  alluding  to  their  conquest  ] 
by  the  Jiomtmt  t  that  they  should,  in  the  severity  of  the  ] 
iiege,  be  reduced  "  to  c;it  their  very  children;"  that  ihcy 
should  be  Kvittcred  through  all  countries  of  the  world  ;*^  j 
■ml  that  they  should  Ik-  forced  "  to  ser\e  other  gods,"  ai  I 
they  arcofdingly  are,  in  the  countrieswherc  thcinnuisitioa' J 
is  (-sLibii^ihed,  obliged  to  worship  the  host,  whicii  nunW  J 
l»ersorihnn  comply  with,  tftougli  a  gross  violation  oftj 
Kcond  commandment,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  cf  i 
that  mrrcileks  court :  and  that  among  the  nations  whcie  I 
ihey  «hoald  be  scattered  they  should  "  have  no  ease  nor  1 
rest,"    but  a  trembling  Iieait,"  avd  "  failing  of  eye&,"  f 
and  •'sorrow."  :uid  "continual  fear  for  their  lives,"  willi 
nuuiy  other  tluvateniitgs  to  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  also  foretold  bv  the  folluwing  prophets,  as  well  a 
bv  Afotftt  that  notwithstanding  this  unexampk'd  dispcr-''' 
uon  of  ttie  Jeies  into  all  nations,  ihcy  should  be  still  prc-^ 
HVved  udislinct  jieople;  tliai  God  "  will  not  destroy  thcokH 
^H^rly,"  but  that  "  when  they  shall  call  to  mind  among;*] 
Hr  the  nations  whitlwr  God  has  driven  them,  and  shall  re., 
^Om  to  the  l..ord,  he  will  turn  their  captivity,  and  gathct 
them  from  all  the  nations — from  the  farthcrcst  parts  of  the|l 
eanh — even   in  the  iatteii  days."     That  "though  Iw J 
^■■kes  ■!  full  end  of  all  other  nations,"  (by  revolutions  and  j 
^■fxiures  of  one  people  with  another,  which  renders  it  i>n-^ 
Hftuiblc  to  distinguish  their  genuirtc  descendants)  "  yerj 
^%t  will  not  make  a  full  end  of  them  ;"  but  "  a  remnant  o 
ihem"  shall  he  kept  vmnuxed  withtut^  tAVvtt  ^w^\%. 
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**  shall  return  out  of  all  countries  whither  God  has  dfivcn 
them ;"  that  he  will  "  set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nation&i 
and  will  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel,*'  and  "gathcf 
together  the  dispersed  ol'Judah,^^  (the  posterity  of  ueten 
tribes,  at  present,  according  to  scripture-prophecy,  uodis* 
tihguished)  as  well  as  of  the  two)  *'  from  the  four  comers 
of  the  earth;"  which  shows  thit  the  retuin  here  spoken 
of,  is  not  that  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  03  is  also 
evident  from  its  being  fixed  to  the  '*  latter  days,'*  aud 
from  its  being  also  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Ha$ea^  who 
lived  after  the  return  from  the  seventy  years  cuptivity  of 
Babylon  and  by  Ezekiel  who  livecf  in  the  captivity  itsclt 

And  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  clearly  fort  told  by 
Christ,  ihaX  Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed  with  such  de- 
struction, '^as  hud  not  been  since  the  beginning  oi  the 
world,  nor  ever  should  be."  And  it  is  remarkable  that  be 
ac^ain  expressly  mentions  the  ^^  eagles  ;"inall  probability  to 
pointout  \ht  Romans^  (who  bore  eagles  on  their  standanb) 
for  the  executioners  of  the  Divine  vengeance  on  that  per- 
verse people.  Josephus\\\\f^xory  of tliat tragical  con^pticaUaa 
of  events,  corresptiuds  exactly  to  our  Savioiir's  prcdictioQ 
^of  it.  He  also  foretells  that  the  Jews  should  J)e  cairned 
J'  captive  into  all  nations,  and  that  Jerusalem  should  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles^  till  the  limes  of  the  Gentih 
should  be  fulfilled."  In  the  epistles  there  are  variouspr^ 
dictions  to  tlie  same  purpose.  And  we  accordingly  see 
that  people  to  this  day  preserved  distinct  from  all  ethos 
in  the  world,  without  king,  without  country,  without  go- 
vernment to  enforce  the  observance  of  their  ceremoDid 
law,  which  yet  they  keep  up  with  great  strictness,  wherever 
thev  can. 

That  through  all  the  changes,  which  have  happened  m 
all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  from  the  date  of  the 
first  of  these  predictions  to  die  present  time  (a  period  of 
more  than  three  thousand  years)  that  people  should  have 
had  exactly  the  fortune  that  w  as  foretold  them  by  Motci; 
and  that  they  should  now  in  so  wonderfid  and  unexampled 
a  manner  be  preserved  unmixed  widi,  and  easily  disUB- 
guishablc  from,  the  people  of  all  the  countries  whetc  thef 
are  scattered  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  cruel  usage  they  have 
had  in  most  countries,  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  cVivcu  \\\^tv\  \ow^  *a."^<^ v^.'^n^  u\j  their  religioOy 
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and  mix  with  the  people  among  whom  they  lived ;  and 
that  there  should  nothing  in  this  long  course  of  years 
have  happened,  to  render  it  imposiiible,  but  that  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  be  probable,  that  the  remaining  pre- 
diction  of  their  return  to  their  own  land,  will  be  accom* 
plished,  as  well  as  the  rest ;  this  gives,  upon  the  whole, 
such  a  view,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  else  in 
the  world ;  the  most  amazing  of  all  phenomena !  and 
shows  that  prophecy  is  given  by  authority  from  the  same 
by  whom  the  government  of  the  world  is  carried  on ;  since 
none  but  he,  or  whom  he  authorises,  could  thus  declare 
the  end  from  the  beginning. 

No  one  can  imagine  the  following  predictions  to  be  ap. 
plicable  to  any  other  than  the  Messiah^  Gen.  iii.  15,  the 
first  prediction  is  given  of  him,  viz.  That  **  the  seed  of 
the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent."  None 
but  Christ  could  properly  be  called  **  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man.*' For  he  alone  was  born  of  a  woman  without  con- 
currence of  man.  Nor  did  any  one  bqt  he  effectually 
bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  or  destroy  the  power  of 
Satan.  Again,  he  is  several  diflferent  times  aftenvards 
promised  to  Abraham^  as  he  in  whom  '^  all  the  families  of^ 
the  earth  sliould  be  blessed.''  Now,  there  never  was  an v  sin- 
gle  person,  besides  Christy  who  was  a  blessing  to  the  "  whole 
world.*^  Gen.  xlix.  it  is  foretold  that  the  sceptre  should 
not  depart  from  Judah^  till  Shiloh  should  come,"  and  that 
**  to  him  should  be  the  gathering  of  the  people."  It  is 
known,  that  the  i/ini;^  became  subject  to  ^\!^  Romans  about 
the  time  of  the  apj^earance  of  Christ.  And  the  gathering 
of  the  people  to  him  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  hisreligion  over  most  parts  of  the  world.  The 
wovAsoi MoseSy  Deut.  xviii.  15,  are  applicable  to  none  but 
Christ  only.  "  The  Lord  shall  raise  up  unto  thee  a 
prophet,  from  the  midst  of  thee,  like  unto  me."  But  no 
prophet,  priest,  or  king,  ever  rose  among  tliat  people  like 
to  Moses,  but  Christ  only.  For  from  Moses  to  Christy  \\o^ 
lavveii'er  arose  among  ih^Jews:  their  state  being  fixed  by 
God  himself,  to  continue  unctKuiged  till  the  appearance  of 
the  Messiah. 

The  predictions  oi Isaiah  xi.  1, 3, 6,  &c.  are  still  clearer, 
*^  Unto  us  a  child   is  born ;  unto  us  a  son  is  given ;  and^ 
the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders.    His  name 
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dirilbe  called  Woodnful,  Counsellor,  the  majta-^Cip^l 
^rrrlastiiig  Father,  the  Prince  of  peace,**  (wfo^  fiq 
■K  Minewhat  different  in  the  S^hMint  tnuidatiaj^JN 
sneb  Mate  applicable  to  none  but  Qvu/  onljr.)  **  Ofjl 
increase  oi  hbgaremmrnt  and  peice  there  ahall  W  jn  oj 
Dpon  the  throne  of  David^  and  his  kii^dom,  to  ^adqri^ 
wubliah  H  wiUi  judgment,  and  juaticeftxnnhenBeKirtlKwi 
Ibiwer.**  And  in  the  sliii.  diap.  "  Behold  my  V~-~* 


e  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  deligfatcth.     X  mRporvr 

Sirit  upon  him— he  skill  art  judgment  is  tbs  c«B;;.|M 
i  isles  shall  »ait  fiBrlria  law." 


Nor  are  those  of  Jeremak  less  plunly  appIiciUeto 
CftrMf^  and  to  him  only.  Chap,  xtiii  and  xxxiiL  "1 
liill  raise  unto  Daoid  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King  sfaal 
•rign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment  and  jnfr 
tice  in  Iht  earth.  And  this  is  his  name  when-b}'  be  &U 
be  calledr  Thk  Lord  oitr  RicHTXODcjrxss." 

And  in  Bxekiel  xxxiv,  be.  "  1  will  set  up  one  sby- 
herd  over  them,"  (a  shepherd  of  a  people  alw^r^  s>g^ 
a  prince  or  ruler)  **  and  he  shall  feed  tbrm,  even  mj  »• 
vant  Davidi*'  plainly  not Zlmnif  the  saaofJ^te;  bebr- 
Ing  been  dead  long  before  EzekiePh  time.  "  And  I  wk 
make  with  them  accrvcnant  of  peace,*'  &c.  One  Lif 
**  shall  be  king  over  them  p.11  ;  neither  shall  they  deS ' 
themselves  any  more  with  their  idols.  ^'   • 

It  is  pndictcd  by  Haggai,  that  "the  De^e  of  all  natatf 
•hould  come ;"  the  ShiloA,  translated  by  the  Sevo^) 
**  the  accomplishment  of  promises."  How  rnndl  m 
coming  of  the  Messiah  was  th^  desire  of  all  naiioasa 
•hown  above,  and  how  properiy  Christ  may  be  called  ii 
accomplishment  of  promises,  is  known  to  sll,  wboklM 
his  religion. 

Not  less  express,  than  tTiagnificent,  is  the  prrdiclS 
of  Daniel,  chap.  vii.  "  I  saw  in  the  night  vision^  W 
behold  one,  like  the  Soir  of  Ma>,  came  with  the  dondl 
of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Da^s,  and tl4 
brought  him  new  before  him.  And  there  m'us  gireq|iH 
dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  ^n  alt  pa^H 
natioiis,  and  tiingu^|;eb  should  sen'C  him.  His  dotf 
is  an  everlasiing  dominion;  and  .his  kingdom  that  i 
.^11  not  be  destroyed."  Of  the  title,  '<  S«i  ofl 
«hich  is  found  twice  or  thrice  in  the  Old 
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any  be  corsorfly  n:markt.'d.  that  otir  Saviour  seems  la 
hai'c  bctro  panicuWly  pleaaed  with  it;  as  thut  numc^^" 
givcit  him  ill  the  ancient  scriptures ;  ^  il  cxprcsM^s  Ir 
Mcrvd  ul&cc  of  the  deliverer  of  ttumkind.  ami  Miits  tl 
^uriou»  Itumituiuoii  he  vnlunuirily  condcsumded  to,  j 
3^-.urniiig  tile  bumaii  nature,  and  puksing  a  life  on  ' 
lor  the  imporunt  pur[H»t-  of  restoriiiif  a  ruiiKtl  world. 

In  the  pro]}he(:ics  o(  ItaiaA,  Ezekicl,  uikI  Mulaehi,  ' 
is  spoken  of  iUi  he  thut  wus  to  be  the  "  light  uf  the  G41 
/f/cj,  ihcir  dc-Jtire,  their  ruler;  and  th^t  thruiigh  him  iM 
"  lumc  of  God  should  be  ^reat  among  the  HcathcnJ 
Nor  is  tllcre  iiiiy  one  to  whom  the^  cluractcrs  can  be  Mfj 
pUcd,  but   Vfir'itt  only. 

The  inipnnant  circumstance  of  his  giving  his  life  C 
the  world  i^  cJ<-itrly  held  forth  by  the  prophuts  Danifl  u 
liatah,  lla*  formLT  uf  n'liich  speaks  ol'  him  ;is  to  upp* 
*'  seven  ttxeks,"  that  is  forty-niiu-  yearst,  uUin^i,  (accoj 
ine  lu  the  proplictiud  style,  b  duy  for  a  J'ew]  ''  Etotn  thg,! 
KOing  forth  of  the  coinnundnicnt  to  renton:  and  buitf 
Jerugalm"  and  that  he  should  Ik-  "  cut  off;  but  not  f 
hiin^'lf."     And  the  luttcr  «uy»  of  him;  "  Surely  he  V 
buruc  uurgncfs — be  nnswoutided  for  our  IniisgreMioi 
lu  w'A-i  bruised  for  our  )mquitit:<i.     lie   \s  brought  as ^ 
i  .-.-.A.  in  the  skugbttr;  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shcart 
1-  rliiiti,  so  be  opcneth  not  his  mouth.     For  t'.ie  tran^^  J 
^i\:»i<jus  oi'  my  pcuple  vi*%  be  birickcn.     And  be  madtj 
l)i~>  ^fu\c  >vitli  the  ujcked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his ik:uth.7  ] 
—  W'.iich  words  ate  suspected  to  be  trjnspi>!K:d,  and  t 
111'*  ill.  jtb  ought  to  have  lieen  put  with  Uic  wicked, 
111-.  t;r.n  e  XuHj  the  rich  ;  as  he  was  crucified  between  tw 
tliic '  s,    and    buried    by    Joseph  of   ^hmathaa, 
H'M  rich.     "  He  was  numU-reid  wilh  the  inasgrc&soid 

t  baic  the  sin  of  Guaiiy,  and  made  inttrccstiion  for  si|( 

It  is  foretold  by  Isaiah,  dutp.  xxxv,  that  the  Mctst^ 
'lould  perform  man}  great  aitd  beiKftciul  miracles ;  1' 

\  the  eyes  of  the  blind  should  be  uiMrned  ;  and  ilic  t 

it  ibc  demf  uustojipcd ;  thai  the  biae  nun  should  leap  |41 
an  hart,  and  the  tuugue  uTtbe  dumb  siug."     Many  mnf  J 
ute  circumstance5  arc  foretold  uf  him,  such  as  his  beiil| 
1  seed  of  Davkl;  that  lie  shouj 
1^.  V.  3.)  ifaat  he  shquld  c  ' 
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in  humble  triuinph  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem^  fZaeh.  is. 
9.)  rhat  he  should  be  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  (ibH 
xi-  12.)  ^hat  he  should  be  scourged,  bufietied,  ai.d  spit 
upon,  fisa.  1.  6.)  that  his  hands  and  feet  should  lie'|»ieTcfcil^ 
fPsai  xxiv.  16.)  that  he  should  be  numbered  among  nob 
efactors,  fIsa.  iiii.  12.)  that  he  should  have  gall  aiid  ina^ 
cgar  offered  him  to  drink,  Psal  Ixix.  21.)  that  they  i\-ho 
saw  him  crucified,  should  mock  at  his  trusting  in  Godg 
fPsal  xxii.  8.)  that  the  soldiers  should  cast  lots  fcM-  his 
garments,  Cibid.  18.)  that  he  should  be  buried  by  a  rich 
man,  fIsa.  iiii.  9.)  and  that  he  should  not  see  caniip« 
tion,  (Psal.  xvi.  10.)  The  completion  of  all  whi^h  pre- 
dictions in  Christ  is  visible  in  his  history  in  the  New- 
Testament. 

To  what  character  besides  that  of  Christy  are  all  these 
predictions  applicable  ?  And  are  they  not  all  strictly  appii* 
cable  to  Christy  and  clearly  fulfilled  in  him  ?  Should  noMr 
a  set  of  satirical,  or,  enigmatical  writings  be  proposed  lo 
be  explained;  who  would  hesitate  whether  the  true  scbk, 
and  proper  application  of  them  was  discovered,  when  t 
sense  was  found,  which  tallied  exactly  in  every  particidBr] 
who  would  imagine  those  writings  to  have  been  compoKd 
by  chance,  which  showed  so  much  regularity  and  con- 
nexion, and  which  suited  so  well  the  proposed  explica- 
tion of  them  ? 

The  predictions  which  Christ  himself  delivered  concetfr 
ing  events  that  were  to  happen  after  his  time,  were  con- 
firmations no  less  authentic  of  the  Divine  Authoritv  of  Ms 
doctrine,  than  the  completion  in  him,  of  the  prophecies 
given  of  old.  Besides  those  he  gave  of  his  o^vn  deitt^ 
wiih  the  particular  circumstances  of  it ;  of  the  behaviour 
of  his  disciples  on  that  occasion ;  of  the  descent  of  Ae 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  miraculous  powers  to  be  comiOBni- 
caied  to  hi>  disciples ;  besides  those,  he  gave  some,  which 
cannot  be  pretended  to  have  been  forged  after  the  events, 
as  has  been  iilleged  of  some  of  the  scripture  pmphcdcSi 
His  predictions  of  tlic  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  and  dis* 
persions  for  a  ycr\'  long  period,  of  the  Jews  into  all  nadoiOi 
but  so  as  they  should  be  preserved  distinct  from  all  other 
people  in  order  to  their  restoration ;  of  the  general  prev^ 
lency  of  his  relij?;ion  over  the  world,  and  its  continuanot 
tp  ail  ages-,  andot\!lafcicvv^OK^^^^  upon  the  pert 
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version  of  it ;  these  are  events,  which  at  that  time  were  to 
ht*  !ii|;hcst  dcgri'e  improbable.  It  was  ahogether  need- 
trss  fr)r  him  to  risk  his  credit  upon  the  completion  of  these 
predictions ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  a |)erson  of  his  wis- 
lom  would  have  needlessly  hazarded  the  confutation  of 
lis  whole  M:heme  in  such  a  manner,  if  he  had  not  been  ccr- 
ain  that  what  he  foretold  would  be  fully  accomplished, 
tnd  that  though  heaven  and  earth  were  to  pass  away,  his 
vord  should  stand,  as  the  event  hithcno  has  sufBckntly 
ihown. 

That  a  power  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind,  and  which 
ihould  produce  such  impc-rtant  cflects,  especially  upon  the 
i-lif^ious  stjte  of  the  world,  as  Popery  has  done,  should 
>«•  prtdictcd  in  scripture,  was  reasonably  to  be  expected. 
\ccordintrly  by  Daniel^  who  flourislK-d  near  three  thou- 
tanrl  years  as^^o,  it  is  foretold,  chap.  vii.  19,  that  there 
ihould  be  a  tyrannical  power,  which  should  ^Mvtari»ut 
he  saints  of  the  Most  High,"  and  that  they  should**  \yt 
;i%'en  into  his  hands  until  a  time,  and  times,  and  the 
iividing  of  times,"  that  is  a  year  and  two  years,  and  half 
1  year,  which  give  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
liys,  which  in  prophetic  style  si^nllirs  so  many  years. 
This  period  is  also  mentioned  in  five  diiTL-rcnt  predictions 
ill  the  New  Testament.  Thi«i  power  is  s|.oken  of,  verse 
33,  as  a  kingdom** different  from  all  bcfiire  it."  And  so 
ndeed  it  is;  being  a  religioui  tyranny,  or  secular  king, 
loin  founded  on  a  pretence  of  religion.  It  is  represented 
IS  a  monster  with  **  teeth  of  iron,"  and  **  claws  of  brass ;" 
ind  very  properly ;  for  it  is  the  character  of  that  merciless 
vli:;ion  to  destroy  all  who  oppose  it,  and  to  endeavour 
[by  driving  those  who  are  so  unhappy  us  to  fall  under  \Vs 
tyranny  to  make  shipwreck  of  conscience)  to  damn  all 


igainstthc  Most  High."  All  which  suit  the  blood-thirsty 
:ruclty,  the  unequalled  arrogance,  and  blasphemous  im- 
piety  of  the  bishops  and  church  of  Rome  to  the  greatest 
exactness.  It  is  there  snid,  that  he  should  not  **  regard 
the  desire  of  women  :"  which  plainly  imints  out  the  pro. 
dibition  of  marriage;  that  he  should  ** honour  gods- pro-  ' . 
[cctors,"  ttiat  is,  tutelar  saiuts,  and  *'a  ^k\^  viVioxicv  Vob^ 
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fathers  knew  not,''  a  wafer-god,  of  which  god  some  thou- 
sands are  made  in  one  day  by  the  priests,  and  eaten,  and 
<ligested  by  the  people.     Sec  also  1  Tim*  iv. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  xi,  xii,  &c.  it  is  copioualy  des- 
cribed, where  it  is  represented  under  the  appearance  ofa 
monste^  or  *^  wild  beast,^*  whose  "  seven  heads"  sipraifyi 
as  uftcnvards  explained,  thcsev^en  hills  upon  which  ^^me 
was  built,  and  '^  ten  horns"  the  teakingdoms,  into  which 
the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  wlK)se  ^*  bIaspheilK>us 
names"  are  notorious,  as  of  God's  vicegerent,  Opr  lord 
god  the  poi)e,  Vice- god,  and  the  like,  who  *^  wara  with  the 
saints,  and  overcomes  them ;  who  ^'  receives  power  over  the 
nations,"  and  is  "  worshipped"  by  them.  The  same  isalso 
afterwards  represented  under  the  character  of  the  ^'  gr»it 
harlot,"  or  idolatress,  with  whom  the  ^  kings  of  the.earA 
have  committed  fornication,"  that  is  the  idolatry  of  wcr* 
shipping  the  images  of  saints,  and  kneeling  to  the  H<mL 
She  is  afterwards  represented  as  ^' drunk  with  tbeUood" 
of  the  martyrs  oi  Jesus.  The  kings  of  the  earth  are  ificr* 
wards  mentioned  as  '^giving  their  power  to  the  monslcf,'' 
as  it  is  notorious  that  most  of  tlie  kings  in  Europe  ackjDQvk 
edged  the  po]x:  for  their  lord  god,  and  held  their  crowiis 
of  him,  as  some  of  them  do  still.  The  same  po^ver  p 
likewise  held  forth  under  the  figure  of  a  great  c^ty^  the 
seat  of  wealth,  luxury,  pleasure,,  riches,  and  commerce^ 
jone  article  of  which  commerce,  peculiar  to  Mome  pipilL  . 
is  her  trade  in  the  souls  of  men." 

And  bv  the  aoostle  Paul  this  fatal  delusion  is  called 
The  man  ofsin^  or  the  very  abstract  and  quintessence  of 
iniquity,  a  character  fit  only  for  tlie  popish  religion,  as  it 
alone  of  all  religions  contauis  an  assemblage  of  all  that  is 
most  exquisitely  wicked,  beyond  what  could  have  bcca 
thought  within  the  reach  of  human  invention  unabsistedbf 
daemons.  Of  which  the  infernal  court  of  ipquistioD  isa 
pregnant  proof;  where  cruelty,  the  disposition  the  molt 
opposite  to  all  gt^od,  is  carried  to  that  diabolical  excess,  that 
few  hearts  are  hard  enough  to  bear  the  mere  description  of  il 
it  in  a  book.  The  propriety  of  giving  the  appellation  of  71r 
man  of  sin^  to  the  Romish  imposture,  appears  from  con* 
sideriiig,  that  it  has  had  the  peculiar  cursed  art  not  only  to 

turn  the  mildest  of  all  reli^^ions  into  a  scene  of  the  most  hor* 

• 

rible  barbar'viy ;  buVlo  i£^^\k^  wo&t  ^re  and  heavcaly 
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^Ptnii  of  doctrines  and  laws,  which  e\'er  wcrr,  or  will  ij 
6r,  jrivm  to  men,  an  aiithoriiy  for  establishing  for  points  <l 
of  Ciith  the  most  hideous  absurdities,  and  contradictions  | 
to  common  sense  ;  and  for  licensing  every  abominable  I 
irickedn<-i»  that  has  ever  ()een  thoiij^ht  of  or  practised,  ] 
Inwmmeh,  that  the  fixed  Tdilcs  of  .ibsolutton,  for  the  most  I 
horrid  and  uiuiatural  vices,  stand  appointed  b}*  their  popeni 
and  published  in  dilfertnt  editions.  By  which  means,  thii  ] 
gHMt  design  of  Christianity,  which  was  to  (focH  men,  /»■  ] 

ty  urtgwllinesi  oiv!  worliUy  fuita,  and  to  live  sohertify  1 
\teQ\nl}f^  and  godly,  is  dclVaicd  amonjr  ihc  deludt-d  prti*  J 
rtcs  lo  ih:«  iidiimtius  rrli^ioii.  For  instead  of  this,  po-  j 
f  teacbt^s,  that  anv  mi>n,  ulio  pars  handsomely.  mayfJ 
e  an  Indiilgrncc  for  any  numfjer  of  years  to  live  in  all  I 
manner  of  a'>ominabIe  imnietj-,  profaneness,  and  impurity,  ] 
Jtnot  this  Thf  man  of  sin  ?  j 

^■ft'hoever  would  set  how  exactly  the  scripture  prcdic. 
^Bs  ar^  suited  to  rrpre?>ent  this  diabolical  delusion,  has    I 
^^^  to  read  the  histories  of  pO|>cr%',  and  aceouut!!  of  the    1 
{orjuisitton.     IIktc  be  will  find  what  hideous  ravagt-s  has   | 
been  made  by  it  in  difercm  countries.     Witness  their  in.    I 
&mous  eroiiadcs;  the  massacres  of  the  fFaldmses  and    J 
Albigenatt,  of  uhom  almost  a  million  were  reckoned  to  be   1 
slain.     In  thirty  years  from  the  founding  of  the  order  of  j 
ibc  Jetuslt,  abo\T  ciiglu  hundrwl  thoiHiand  protcstants  were    I 
put  to  death  by  (he  hand  of  the  executioner  onlv.     Thtf" 
bloody  butchering  duke  of  .4h>a  used  to  m:ike  it  ^is  boast    ] 
of  having  cut  ofFinafew  vtarsihinv  thousand  protcstants 
in  the  ^tthrrhnds.     The  destruction  of  helpless  victims    I 
sacrificed  to  tlul  infernal  fury,  the  inquisition,  in  one  period    | 
of  ihiny  years,  is  reckoned  at  orw  hundred  and  fifty  tbuu<    I 
satid.     Ia  not  thi»  drradful  and  wide-wasting  mischief,  this    | 
lentir  of  human  nature,  this  bell  on  earth,  properly  reprc-    I 
■enicd  as  a  monsu-r,  or  wild  beast,  with  iron  teeth  to  de- 
vour and  destroy,  as  drunk  with  blood,  and  aspiring  to  on    ' 
■ailiorily  above  all  thai  is  called  God,  or  is  worshipped, 
*  lAt  i&,  above  all  other  power  and  government,  cliallcnging    j 
privilege  of  the  grand  tyrant  and  destroyer?  J 

^■sc  are  only  a  few  among  many  instance*  of  the  tin-    I 
tiled  horrors  of  this  fuul  delusion,  and  of  the  exactness    J 
;  scripture  pretlictions  which  can  l>c  applied  to  noth-    J 
fclse,  lliat  ever  WM  heard  of  upon  canVi.     \nft\Vv&i^  .1 
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duys  of  the  authors  of  the  above  predictions,  thetc  was 
nothing  known  among  mankind,  which  might  give  the  hint 
of  such  a  power  as  that  of  antichrist,  or^'popery  ;  and  if  no 
account  ot^  ihis  power  in  our  times,  when  it  is  so  wcHknoim 
can  in  prophetic  style  more  clearlv  describe  it^  than  we 
find  it  represented  in  the  predictions  of  scripture,  let  the 
opposers  of  prophecy  account  for  this  wonderful  agreement 
between  the  prediction  and  the  completion,  as  they  best 
can. 

These  are  a  few,  among  almost  innumerable  predictions 
of  future  events,  of  which  holy  scripture  ib  full.  And,  as 
these  show  themselves  clearly  to  be  genuine  revelniioDB 
from  God ;  the  others  contained  in  the  same  writings  mar 
in  reason  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  s.ime  original,  tboogli 
the  times  when  they  were  given,  and  the  exactness  of  thnr 
respective  completions,  should  Ix  more  subject  to  cavil, 
than  these  here  quoted.  And  the  opposers  of  the  retdi- 
tion,  in  which  these  predictions  are  contained,  aib  in  ifi> 
son  obliged  to  give  some  plausible  account,  how  tfaej 
came  there,  it  not  by  Divine  inspiration. 

Let  Christianity  have  been  introduced  into  the  worid 
Ti'hcn  it  would,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  rational  or  stf> 
isfying  account  of  its  prevalence  and  establishment/ but 
its -being  a  Divine  institu: ion.  For  supposing  it  forpd 
in  any  age  beibre  or  since  the  received  date  of  about  sevcs- 
tcen  huiulred  years  ago,  it  will  be  equally  impossible  ID 
conceive  how  it  should  come  to  pass  upon  mankind,  if  it 
was  a  fiction.  The  christian  religion  has  lieen  estabUsbcd 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  national  religion  of  everj*  countiy, 
in  which  it  has  been  received.  It  liad  therefore  the  united 
forces  of  regal  power,  sacerdotal  craft,  and  the  popular  so« 
perstition  to  bear  down,  before  it  could  get  footing  intk 
world.  Its  character  is  directly  opposite  to  the  sordid 
views  and  secular  interests  of  mankind,  and  acceptable  to 
none  but  virtuous  and  elevated  minds^  which  in  all  i^ 
and  nations  havcevcr  been  comparatively  a  very  small  niim- 
bcrof  the  species,  and  not  fit,  nor  dis]X}sed  to  struggle 
with,  much  icss  likely  to  get  the  better  of,  the  majority, » 
as  to  cn;m  a  set  of  falsehoods  down  their  throats. 

All  the  false  schemes  oi  religion,  which  ever  prevailed 
in  the  world,  have  come  to  be  established  either  by  the 
nnilliludc^s  \x\v.^  \c<\  Xo  <i\w\vc";iv:.^>!wiTcvhv  craft,  ordriven 
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to  it  by  force.  That  Christianity  was  established  by  crafty 
18  on  ail  accounts  incredible,  and  particularly  from  consid* 
cring  its  character,  which  is  altogether  s>eparate  from 
worldly  views,  or  any  kind  of  motives,  which  mif^ht  in* 
dine  men  to  deceive;  and  especially  from  its  setting  up 
upon  the  foot  of  the  most  strict  integrit}',  of  commanding 
all  its  votaries  to  avoid  even  the  least  appearance  of  evil, 
and  by  no  means  to  think  of  doing  evil  for  the  sake  of  any 
pos?)il)le  good  consequence.  Such  precepts  as  these 
would  by  no  means  have  suited  a  scheme  calculated  for 
deceiving  mankind.  On  the  contrar}*,  we  always  find  the 
gnrat  doctrine  preached  up  by  impostors  is,  seal  for  the 
cause,  rather  than  for  the  truth.  This  appears  dreadfully 
conspicuous  in  the  bloody  catalogue  of  sufferers,  who  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  Mahometan  and  popi^h  delusions* 
Tlie  opposers  of  Christianity  are  obligtrd,  if  they  will  show 
themselves  reasoners,  to  give  some  rational  account  of  the 
establishment  of  it,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  Ktlse» 
They  are  in  reason  obliged  to  show  how  a  religion  requir« 
in.^  the  most  strict  purity  of  heart  and  severity  of  manners, 
the  mortifying  of  inordinate  lusts  and  inclinations,  the 
avoiding  every  appearance  of  evil,  and  encountering  all 
manner  of  difficulties,  and  even  death  itst*lf,  if  required,  in 
testimony  for  truth ;  they  ought  to  show  how  such  a  re* 
ligion  could  have  been  established  in  the  world  by  such 
9Lc-mingly  unpromising  and  inadequutc  means,  as  those  Ijy 
%vhich  Christianity  actUiilly  was  propagated ;  and  that  all 
this  mi?ht,  in  a  wav  unaccountable  b\  human  reason,  and 
suitable  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  have  come  about  in 
spile  of  univcr&il  opposition  from  all  those  in  whose  hands 
tlic  secular  power  was  then  lodged  ;  ;'ud  in  spite  of  that 
most  unconquerable  of  all  prejudices,  which  mankind 
have  for  tlie  religion  they  were  brought  up  in.  The  op- 
pt^sers  of  Christianity  ought  to  show  that  there  have  been 
instances  similar  to  this  ;  and  that  a  few  artless,  illiterate 
tishermen  might  reasonably  be  supposed  equal  to  a  design 
of  outwitting  all  mankind,  imposing  a  set  of  gross  false- 
hfMxls  upon  them,  and  confotuiding  their  understandinc^ 
wi'ih  fictitious  miracles,  which  thev  voluntarilv,  no  one 
knows  whv,  sivallowed  down  without  examimt^  ' 

the  consequence  of  wiiich  was  the  overtuminp 
tional  religions  of  a  great  pan  of  the  worlds  in 
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power  of  princes,  the  zeal  of  the  priests,  and  the  bigotiyof 
the  people.  If  they  «annot  find  some  rational  and  probable 
way  for  accounting  for  this  strange  and  unexampled  idi«. 
nomenon,  upon  the  supposition  of  Christianity's  bein|^  a 
fiction:  if  they  cannot  show,  that  fraud  ^vas  used  (foriM> 
one  ever  alleged  force)  they  must  yield  the  poiht,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  the  account  given  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
wit,  That  it  made  its  way  in  the  world  by  the  power  of 
its  own  irresistible  evidence. 

The  author  of  our  religion  must  either  have  been,  truly 
and  indcedy  what  he  declares  himself;  the  Son  of  Goif 
and  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  his  religion  a  Divine  appmait- 
merit ;  or  he  must  have  been  an  impostor,  or  an  enthusi- 
ast, or  madman,  and  his  religion  eidier  a  secular  schene, 
an  involuntary  delusion,  or  a  pious  fraud. 

That  Jesus  Christ  was  no  impostor  will  plainly  appear^  M 
we  consider  first  what  a  monstrous  pitch  of  desperate  aid 
abandoned  wickedness  was  necessary  to  carry  a  person  fbt 
lengths  he  went,  if  he  was  not  really  what  he  pretended^  Tht 
whole  body  of  history  cannot  produce  such  another  iik 
stance  of  ddiring  impiety ^  For  no  impostor  ever  arrogaMi 
such  high  honours  and  characters  as  he  does ;  which  (b 
think  of  a^  mere  fiction  and  groundless  pretence,  is  sttft- 
ling  to  human  nature.  To  suppose  a  man  in  his  senses 
to  go  onj  constantly  and  invariably  for  several  years,  gir- 
ing  out,  that  he  was  the  beloved  Son  of  God ;  that  lit 
came  down  from  heaven,  whither  he  was  again  to  retuni; 
that  he  had  enjoyed  glory  with  God  before  the  world  was; 
that  he  had  power  to  forgive'  sin ;  that  he  w^s  to  judge 
the  world;  to  hear  him  address  the  Deity  as  he  does,  Mn 
xviiith,  api)ealing  to  him  for  the  truth  of  his  pretensions, 
and  keeping  in  the  same  strain  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life ;  to  suppose  any  man  in  his  senses  capable  of  all  tin 
frightful  impiety,  is  imagining  somewhat  altogether  unex- 
ampled, especially  if  we  take  along  with  it,  that  we  have 
from  this  most  impious  of  all  impostors  the  best  system  of 
laws  that  ever  was  given  to  the  sons  of  men,  the  pecufisr 
excellence  of  which  is  their  excluding  all  impiety,  fnnidf 
and  secular  views,  teaching  to  avoid  even  the  least  apjicflr- 
ancc  of  evil,  and  to  give  up  all  for  truth  and  conscicnoe. 

Again,  what  shadow  or  surmise,  of  indirect  dealing, 
what '  susp\c\ov\  oi  ^xyvj  \)cvvc\^  ywcwvotA^  w  \uv\ustifiabk, 
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yppcars  against  his  character?  Wliat  fault  were  his  ene* 
mics  able  to  lay  to  his  charge,  when,  challenged  by  hiro, 
<  xcept  that  lie  lud  exposed  their  wickedness  and  hypoc- 
risy f  Even  when  Judas^  who  knew  his  whole  conduct, 
desired  to  betray  him,  was  he  able  to  find  any  thing  against 
him?  Hod  his  behaviour  been  at  all  suspicious  or  obnoxious 
is  tlKTc  any  reason  to  question  whedier  Judas  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  have  detected  and  informed  against  hiin  ?  And 
is  it  to  be  supix)scd,  that  his  inveterate  wickedness  would 
suRcr  any  pretence  for  accusing  his  master,  and  justifying 
his  own  malice  against  him,  to  pass  unimproved  ta  the 
utmost  ? 

Besides,  if  the  author  of  our  religion  was  an  impostor, 
what  was  his  scheme  in  deceiving  mankind  ?  Not  any 
secular  advantage.  For  it  is  notorious,  that  poverty',  con- 
tempt, persecution*  and  death,  were  his  portion,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  prediction ;  that  his  followers  had  no  bet- 
ter treatment  for  the  first  three  centuries ;  that  the  empe- 
ror Constaniine^s  giving  secular  advantages  to  the  Chris- 
tians was  the  first  blow  struck  to  the  original  disintei-ested 
purity  of  that  religion ;  and  that  firom  the  time  the  world 
was  thrust  into  the  church,  religion  began  to  decline ;  which 
shows,  that  secular  views  were  inconsistent  with  its  true 
dcugn  and  genius. 

If  it  was  set  up  with  a  view  to  worldly  grandeur,  how 
<:omes  it  every  where  to  inculcate  the  contempt  of  riches, 
tionours,  and  pleasures,  and  the  pui:^uit  of  thmgs,  spirit- 
ual and  heavenly  ?  What  steps  were  taken  by  Christy  .or 
his  followers,  to  aggrandize  themselves  ?  Was  not,  on  the 
contrary,  their  practise  suitable  to  their  doctrine  ?  Is  not 
the  whole  of  their  cluracter  a  perfect  pattern  of  self-de- 
nial and  abstinence  ?  Who  has  ever  convicted  them  of 
^ny  one  instance  of  worldly  craft  or  design  ?  It  is  certain 
from  all  accounts,  sacred  and  profane,  that  at  the  time  of 
CfiruVs  appearance  in  the  world,  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah ;  and  that  the  idea  formed  by 
the  gross  appreliensions  of  the  people,  of  the  character  he 
was  to  apiiear  in,  was  that  of  a  great  prince.  What  could 
tliLTcfore  be  more  natural  for  an  impostor,  than  to  take 
the  advantage  of  this  prejudice,  so  favourable  to  a  worldly 
scheme  ?  Instead  of  which  we  find  him,  (and  his  apostles 
alter  they  came  once  to  luidcrstand  the  scheiue  he  >N9&  >k^ 
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on)  setting  up  on  a  quite  different  footing,  the  most  un* 
popular  plan,  that  could  have  been  thought  of;  disclaim. 
lug  all  worldly  views,  and  declaring  that  their  professioH 
led  directly  to  poverty  and  suffering.  It  is  indeed  evidenti 
that  considering  the  universal  prejudice  of  the  Jrwt  with 
respect  to  the  character  in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
was  to  appear,  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  a  person 
of  that  nation  to  frame  an  idea  of  a  suffering  Memak 
but  by  inspiration,  or  from  understanding  the  ancient  pre- 
dictions conc^'ming  him  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
whiit  was  useful  among  them. 

Farther ;  what  probability  is  there,  that  he  who  hadsagip 
city  enough  to  contrive  a  scheme,  which  did  in  efitct  pre- 
vail against  all  opposition,  should  yet  be  so  impnident,  is 
to  hazard  the  disappointment  of  his  whole  design  by  over* 
louding  it  with  so  many  incumbrances?  Why  should  he 
pretend  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  ii'it  had  not  been  true?  Hoh^ 
indeed,  could  a  mere  human  brain  invent  such  si  thought^ 
How  work  out  of  itself  the  imaginations  of  his  harisg 
enjoyed  pre-existent  glory  with  God,  of  his  conung  ino 
the  world  to  give  his  life  for  the  life  of  the  world  \  andrf 
his  being  the  appointed  future  Judge  of  the  human  nee; 
There  is  something  in  this,  which  lies  wholly  out  of  tke 
way  ot  mere  humanity.  And  accordingly,  those  who 
heard  him,  at  least  the  unprejudiced,  owned,  that  .^k 
spoke  as  never  man  spoke."  But  farther;  Why  should  he 
forewarn  his  followers  of  the  discouraging  consequences  of 
their  adherence  to  his  religion,  if  he  had  been  c^^ableof 
deceiving?  Why  should  he  disappoint  the  inclinations  sod 
prejudices  of  the  people,  who  wanted  a  worldly  Meuuh^ 
if  he  himself  aimed  at  worldly  grandeur?  Why  shooidhe 
prevent  many  from  following  him,  w]\o  were  disposed  to 
do  it,  by  undeceiving  them,  and  informing  them  that  his 
kingdom  was  not  oi  this  world  ?  Why  should  he  exerts 
supernatural  power  to  withdraw  himself  fram  among  theOi 
when  they  were  going  to  raisr  him  to  regal  authority;  if 
secular  power  was  what  he  aspired  after? 

And,  supposing  Christianity  an  invention  of  later  diMb 
why  should  the  Saviour  of  the  world  be  represented  in  the 
supposed  fictitious  history,  as  suffering  a  shameful  death? 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  likely  to  take  w^ith  mai^iod, 
for  the  invemors  o(  \^^  ^\i<^xa^  x^  Vave  re^presented  the 
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iuihor  of  the  rclif^ion  they  wanted  to  persuade  mankind  to 
lIk*  belief  of«  as  a  victorious  prince,  who  had  i^ot  the  Int- 
tcr  of  all  opposition,  tlian  as  one  who  uppeured  on  eunh  in 
the  most  lowly  station ;  despised  and  abused,  while  he 
lived,  and  at  last  put  to  an  infamous  death  between  two 
durves. 

Let  it  now  be  considered  (if  indeed  it  be  worth  while  to 
consider  what  is  so  grossly  absurd)  what  possibility  tliere 
is  of  C/jri#/'s  having  lx*en  an  enthusiast,  or  phrenetic.  In 
order  to  judge  [At>perly  of  this,  let  it  be  computed,  what 
degree  of  enthusiasm  was  necessar}'  to  bring  a  person  to 
persuade  himself,  that  he  was  the  S;iviour  of  the  world, 
the  Messiah^  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Son  of  God,  who 
bad  existed  before  the  creation  of  this  world,  and  was  again 
to  ascend  to  his  former  glor}'  with  God,  after  funiishing 
the  great  work,  for  which  he  came  into  the  world;  what 
degree  of  enthusiasm  or  madness  must  that  man  have  been 
worked  up  to,  who  could  believe  uU  this  of  himself,  while 
he  was  realiv  no  more  than  another  mortal '?  How  miscra- 
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ble  must  his  phrenzy  have  been  ?  How  confounded  and 
broke  all  his  faculties  ? 

Next,  let  it  be  attended  to,  wliat  suitableness  there  is 
between  such  a  degree  of  distraction  as  thi^,  and  the  whole 
character  and  conduct  of  the  author  of  our  rel]<;ion.  What 
single  instance  does  he  give  of  even  common  trailty ,  or  of 
such  imprudence  as  is  observed  at  times  in  the  conduct 
of  the  wisest  men;  in  the  condticteven  of  ips|)irc'd  men? 
While  prophets,  and  apostles  are  in  scripmn  rcfiresented 
as  falling  into  the  common  weaknesses  ol  hinn^in  nature, 
(an  argument  of  the  truth  of  sacred  history)  his  behaviour 
stands  wholly  clear  of  every  instance  of  infirmity  or  frailty. 
Where  are  the  ragings  and  bellowings  of  eiuluisiasm  ? 
W^hat  signs  did  lie  give  of  a  distempered,  or  overheated 
imiigination?  Is  not  his  whole  conduct  a  perfect  |>atteni 
of  calmness,  prudence  and  caution  ?  Does  he  not  l)affle  the 
malicious  and  ensnaring  questions  of  his  crjfty  enemies 
by  a  wisdom,  which  puts  them  all  to  silence?  Art*  not  his 
answers  so  guarded  as  to  defeat  their  studied  questions? 
Arc  the  artful,  the  malicious,  and  the  karncd,  more  than 
children,  or  fools,  before  him  ?  Is  this  the  character  of  an 
enthusiast?  Dcks  madness  thus  wtij^h  its  an^wirs?  lias 
'.he  brain-sick  visionary  any  such  i^uard  user  lmuHcU\viN 
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to  avoid  tlie  snare  that  is  laid  for  him?  Not  only  to  avcrid 
the  snare  himself,  but  likewise  to  put  to  coiifusKHi  and 
silence  his  adverbar^s? 

Let  it  also  be  considered,  whether  it  is  possible  tint 
such  a  system  of  doctrines  and  laws  should  be  the*  pio- 
duction  of  an  enthusiastic  or  distempered  brain.  A  sys- 
tem, which  has  afforded  tlic  wisest  of  our  species  maticr ' 
for  study,  examination,  and  admiration,  ever  since  it  has 
been  published  to  the  world.  A  set  of  doctrines  more  sub; 
Yimz  lihan  all  that  ever  were  taught  mankind  before.  Dis- 
coveries, which  neither  sacred,  nor  profane  antiqutty  had 
before  exhibited  to  mankind.  Solutions  of  tlie  very  dif* 
iiculties,  which  had  put  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  to  9 
stand.  Doctrines,  beyond  the  natural  reach  of  humai 
reason,  and  yet,  when  discovered,  commending  themselves 
to  reason,  and  bearing  the  internal  marks  of  their  Divine 
original.  Precepts,  whose  purity  puts  tlie  ancient  iqpA- 
lators  to  shame.  Laws,  tending  to  improve  human  oOtiie 
to  its  utmost  perfection.  A  rule  of  life  superior  t&^fl 
others,  in  its  being  absolutely  perfect  and  com)>lete,  waul- 
ing nothing  proper  for  the  regulation  of  every  passion aad 
appetite,  for  the  directing  to  the  complete  performance  cf 
every  social  and  relative  duty,  and  fixing  the  only  ac€^ 
able  way  of  wc»*shi|»ping  the  One  Supreme.  A  scheiBc; 
of  which  it  is  with  reason  said  in  scripture,  that  the  angek 
desire  to  look  into  it.  Are  these  the  productions  wtt 
visionarv?  tlK'se  the  reveries  of  a  hot-brain'd  enthusiB^? 
It  is  plain  that  his  enemies  neither  thought  him  such^  nor 
thougiit  it  possible  to  persuade  the  generality  of  the  pe<K 
pie,  who  conversed  with  him,  to  think  so  of  him.  For, 
if  the)'  could  have  made  him  pass  for  an  enthusiastic  V 
phrenetic  person,  they  certainly  would  have  chose  that  is 
the  easiest  way  of  ridding  themselves  of  him,  and  putting 
a  stop  to  his  scheme. 

If  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  by  no 
means  a  fraud  of  any  kind,  it  will  unquestionably  folkHr, 
that  it  is  not  a /;f02/f  fraud.  But  that  Christiaivity  is  no 
fraud  of  any  kind  is  plain,  not  only  from  the  excellency 
of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  the  character  of  its  author 
and  first  propagators,  and  its  express  prohibition  of  evciy 
appearance  of  deceit  on  whatever  pretence,  but  from  the 
<:oncurrencc  uwOl  cota^iOl^w:^  ^^5.  \sisv>aj^^table  coUater^ 
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dices,  which  bv  their  very  nature  were  not  within 
reach  of  human  contrivance.  The  whole  body  of 
lation  is  to  be  considered  as  ooe  iiniforin  scheme, 
h\n^  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  m 
:h  the  salvation  of  mankind  by  the  Messiah  is  the 
cipal  part,  or  point  of  view,  to  which  all  the  others 
,  and  with  which  they  are  connected,  in  such  a  man- 
that  the  whole  must  stand  6r  fall  together.  So  that 
le  Christian  religion  be  a  delusion,  it  is  evidently  too 
t  and  extensive  to  be  a  delusion  of  human  invention, 
t  it  is  no  contrivance  of  evil  spirits,  is  plain  from  its 
ct  tendency  to  promote  virtue  and  goodness,  and  to 
^»h  all  kinds  of  impiety  and  vice  out  of  the  world.  It 
it  therefore  be  a  scheme  of  some  being,  or  beings,  su* 
or  to  humanity.  Which  is  owning  it  to  be  a  Divine 
)intment :  For  we  have  no  conception  otzjiruud  con- 
;d  by  any  good  being  of  the  angelic  rank. 
*hat  it  should  be  prophesied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Id,  and  recorded  by  Moses  a  thousand  years  before  the 
.^arance  of  Christy  '*  that  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should 
ise  the  serpent's  head,"  and  that  Christ  should  be  the 
I  of  a  woman,  miraculously  conceived  without  the 
currence  of  a  male ;  could  this  have  come  about  by 
lan  contrivance?  When  it  is  repeatedly  foretold  by 
prophets,  that  Christ  should  come  of  the  posterity  of 
aham^  of  Isaae^  of  Jacobs  of  David \  that  he  should 
)oni  at  Bethlehem  ;  that  he  should  appear  about  the 
sr  of  the  *'  departure  of  the  sceptre  from  Judah^^  that 
ihould  be  **  cut  off',  but  not  for  himself ;  be  pierced, 
jut  to  death  with  the  wicked,  and  buried  by  the  rich  ; 
:  he  should  be  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver;''  and  all 
circumstances  of  his  death  particularly  pointed  out ; 
;  all  these,  and  many  other  predictions  fulfilled  in  Christy 
answering  to  none  else  but  him,  shotild  be  found  in 
scriptures  preserved  by  the  JJruv,  the  violent  opposers 
['hrist  and  his  religion  ;  let  the  inventors  of  Christian- 
(supposin<i^  it  an  invention)  have  been  ever  so  cunning 
V  never  could  have  modelled  the  whole  scheme  from  the 
y  liCt^inning,  so  as  it  should  answer  their  purpose ;  they 
lid  never  linve  brotight  things  about  in  such  a  manner 
:o  ninke  ihcm  suit  in  such  a  number  of  particulars,  as 
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will  appear  by  running  over  the  various  evidences  for  our 
religion. 

And  it  is  notorious,  that  Aot  only  the  weak  and  iUiterate, 
but  some  of  the  wise  and  learned,  embraced  christianiky  it 
the  time  when  it  might  with  ease  and  certainty  have  breil 
discovered  to  be  an  imposture,  if  it  really  was  to;  that 
those  who  at  first  were  pRJudiced  against  it  were  afterwardi 
converted  to  the  belief  ol  it :  that  numbers  of  those  whd 
certainly  knew  whether /i^w*  CAn>/ was  really  risen  irbm 
the  dead  or  not,  gave  up  thtir  lives  in  attestation,  not  of  an 
opinion,  but  of  a  simple  fact,  concerning  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  which  they  could  not  have  the  least  doubt :  that 
the  first  propagators  of  Christianity  were  not  to  be  put  to 
silence  by  all  the  opposition  they  met  with  from  all  the 
powers  of  the  world:  that  though  they  expected  notMng 
but  persecution,  imprisonment,  scourging  andallkindsdf 
abuse,  in  every  place  they  went  to,  without  any  one  earthlf 
comfort  to  make  up  for  their  sufferings,  without  the  kafit 
shadow  of  any  temporal  advantage ;  they  went  on  stiH  inde* 
fatigable  and  unconquerable  in  publishing  the  resurrectm 
of  Jesus.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  Human  Nature  must  not 
have  been  tired  out  with  going  on  day  after  day,  find  jfM 
after  year,  for  a  whole  life-time,  propagating  a  known 
fai^tehood,  by  which  they  were  to  gtt  nothing  but  misery 
in  this  world,  and  damnation  hereafter? 

Deplorable  is  the  objection  started  here  by  the  opposen 
of  Christianity ;  That  our  Saviour's  disciples  did  not  set 
him  rise ;  As  if  it  were  of  any  consequence  to  the  certain- 
ty of  his  being  really  alive  again,  that  no  one  saw  him 
come  out  of  his  tomb.  That  he  was  certainly  dead  is 
unquestionable  ;  he  having  been  publickly  crucified,  and 
stabbed  in  the  side  with  a  spear  as  he  hung  on  the  crossi 
And  that  he  was  certainly  alive  asi^ain,  was  as  unquestion* 
able  to  those  who  conversed  with  him  for  six  weeks  to- 
gether, after  his  passion,  as  if  they  had  been  witnesses  of 
his  rising.  And  that  he  did  not  show  himself  to  the  pctK 
pie  (who  deserved  no  such  flwour)  but  only  to  chosen  Avit- 
nesses,  is  an  objection  as  wretched  as  the  former;  theonlj 
question,  being.  Whether  the  v/itnesses  who  declare  that 
Christ  was  alive  after  his  crucifixion,  arc  credible  or  not 
But  to  proceed: 

That  u  pcrsow  o^  \\\^  ^^VLS^\^\\t5\\s 'axvi.^^traoixlinnn^ 
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abilitiea  of  St.  Paui,  should  be  draivn  into  such  a  course 
of  cxU"4va^ance  as  to  travel  thousands  of  miles,  propagaU 
ing  rvery  where,  an  idle  fiction  of  his  having  had  a  vision 
of  Chrisi^  and  being  commissioned  by  him  to  preach  his 
relif^on  over  the  world:  That  a  man  of  his  learning  and 
judgment  should  publicly  declare  to  the  world  his  full  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  decried  bv  almost  all  the 
worldly-wise  of  tliosc  times :  Tliat  he  should  own  himself 
to  have  been  formerly  in  the  wrong  in  opposing  Christian^ 
ity  :  That  he  should  take  public  shume  to  himself  before 
all  nun  kind,  and  commit  his  recantation  to  writing,  to  stand 
on  record  as  long  as  the  world  lasted.  What  a  degree  of 
madness  or  fascination,  must  that  have  been,  which  would 
have  been  equal  to  all  these  effects  ?  But  what  sort  of  mad- 
ness or  fascination  must  that  have  been,  which  could  come 
to  such  a  height,  and  not  have  wholly  incapacitated  the  apos- 
tle for  every/ thing  consistent  with  common  sense  and  dis- 
cretion ?  Yet  we  find  the  works  of  this  illustrious  propaga- 
tor of  Christianity,  considered  only  in  a  critical  light,  are,  to 
say  the  least,  equal  to  those  of  the  greatest  geniuses,  and 
best  reasoners  of  antiquity  ;  and  himself  by  heatlien  writers 
oelebnited  as  a  person  of  superior  abilities.  And  that  nei- 
ther our  Saviour  nor  his  apostles  were  in  their  own  times 
taken  for  enthusiasts  or  phrenetics,  is  plain  from  the  treat, 
mcnt  they  met  with :  Forperaecution  wasnever,  (hat  I  know 
of,  thought  a  proper  way  of  proceeding  against  such  unliap- 
py  persons  as  had  lost  the  use  of  their  reason.  Tlut  either 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  other  propagators  of 
clu'tstianity,  or  its  glorious  Author  himself,  were  |)ersonB 
deficient  in  the  u^i^  of  their  faculties,  will  appear  too  ludi- 
crous to  require  a  grave  answer,  if  it  be  only  reincmberedi 
thtt  it  istlie  verv  character  of  madiKss  to  stan  from  one  rev- 
eric  to  an«>ther,  and  to  be  incap^il)le  of  all  regularity  or  stea- 
diiie!»s  ui  deitign.  Fur  a  number  of  perM)ns  to  be  possessed 
with  lii^  Same  species  of  m4tdiiess,  tliat  they  should  act  in 
concert,  and  carry  onacomplicaU'dand^tupcndousscheme 
lur  a  loiig  courv:  of  years ;  tlut  they  should  do  \\\v\X  all  the 
learned  and  wim:  never  c«i(i:d  do ;  iliat  they  should  out- wit 
the  wli'iie  world,  or  rather,  ihai  Uiey  siioulU  reform  and  im- 
pi  ive  ihc  woriJ ;  to  alle;;c  tiie  probability  of  '£\  this,  would 
be  in!>ultitig  the  (oniinoiibcusi'of  nutnkind. 

Nur  has  ihe  suppuMUun  oi  the  apostles*  being  wilful  im- 

3S 
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postx>rs  any  morp  hold  of  reason  or  probability,  dian  liOL 
of  their  being  enthusiasts  or  lunatics.  For  it  is  evideoti 
as  already  observed,  that  the  religion  they  have  establuJied 
in  the  world  is  no  scheme  for  imposing  upon  maiUBiiid,  nor 
at  uU  calculated  to  deceive.  Christianity,  as  it  standi  in 
tbe  apostolic  writings,  is  manifestly  a  scheme  far  opcniif 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  not  for  blinding  their  undemljandings; 
for  improving,  not  confounding  human  reason ;  far  remoiF^ 
ing,  not  riveting  prejudice.  And  it  is  given  with  all  thai 
unadorned  and  aitless  simi^lzcity  which  distinguishes  tmih 
from  imposture^  Nor  can  the  least  surmise  or  suspieioit 
of  any  indirect  design  be  fastened  upon  them.  No  scbesBS 
for  aggrandizing  themselves.  Their  ambitious  vkwsvaK 
ished  at  the  death  of  their  Master.  And  from  the  time  sf 
his  ascension,  we  see  thek  whole  conduct  and  behavioH 
wholly  disengaged  from,  and  superior  to  all  woridfar^'det 
signs.  We  see  them  disclaiming  riches,  honouni:and>plait 
sure,  and  teaching  their  followers  to  aspire  only  after^lrfM 
fflory,  honour  and  immortality,  and  to  trample  under 'ikir 
feet  the  vain  amusements  of  the  present  short  and  pfarak 
ing  life.  The  accounts  they  have  left  of  their  own  emn 
and  weaknesses,  suit  very  ill  with  a  scheme  to  impav-M 
mankind.  The  dispute,  which  we  know  arose  befemxa 
tliem,  most  have  discovered  the  plot,  if  there  had  becnunBi 
For  it  is  evident,  that  they  did  not  spare  one  another,  md 
that  they  have  not  at  all  softened  things  in  the  acoosnli 
they  have  left  on  record  of  the  differences  which  arose  itfr 
twcen  them*  Their  accusation  of  their  countr}*meDy  aai 
their  defying,  in  the  most  public  manner,  their  most  m- 
veterate  etiemies  to  lay  any  thing  justly  to  their  chai]^ 
what  are  the  genuine  marks  of  integrity  and  simplicity  ef 
intention,  if  these  are  not  ? 

There  is  indeed  no  argument  for  the  truth  of  cbristiaailf 
more  irresistible  than  the  character  and  conduct  of  itsfirk 
propagators,  and  especially  of  its  glorions  author^'  M«: 
human  sagacity  could,  from  mere  invention,  have  ptttMK 
getlier  a  fictitious  account  of  the  behaviour  of  a  persoo,/ia 
so  many  strange  and  uncommon  particulars,  as  the  evangels 
ists  have  told  us  of  our  Saviour,  without  either  sweHifi|^iip 
the  imaginary  character  into  that  of  the  hero  of  aromancs^ 
or  drawing  it  defaced  with  faults  and  blemishes.  Thsf 
hum<m  iuvenlion  Vs  V>>f  ivoTftR»sa^c^\a  ^.ny  such  task. 
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is  c\  ident  from  the  success  of  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  greatest  masten  of  description  to  drair 
perfect  characters,  especially  where  any  thing  supernatural 
was  to  have  a  plaee.  And  that  such  a  chu^cter,  as  that 
of  our  Saviour,  should  be  drawn  so  uniform  and  consist- 
ent, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  so  wholly  new  and  peculiiirf 
that  in  all  the  histories,  and  all  the  epic  poems  in  the  world, 
there  is  no  pattern  fvom  whence  the  least  hint  could  be 
taken  to  form  it  by ;  that  this  character,  in  which  the 
greatness  is  of  so  extraordinary  and  stupendous  a  kind^ 
ihac  whatever  is  great  in  those  of  warriors,  or  heroes,  09k 
kings,  is  despised  and  neglected  by  him,  and  infinitely  be- 
aeadi  him ;  that  such  a  character  should  be  the  invention 
of  a  few  illiterate  men,  and  that  it  should  bv  them  be  ex- 
liilHted,  not  by  studied  encomiums,  but  by  a  bare  unadorn- 
ed narration  of  facts,  but  suchfects  as  are  no  where  else  to 
be  equalled ;  he  who  can  believe  that  all  this  could  be  the 
effect  of  mere  human  invention,  without  superior  interpo- 
dtion,  must  be  capable  of  Ijelieving  any  thing.  So  that  I 
may  defy  all  the  oppoaiers  of  revelation  to  answer  this  ques* 
tion.  Hmv  we  came  to  have  such  a  character  as  that  of 
Christf  drawn  as  it  is,  and  drawn  by  such  authors,  if  it  was 
not  taken  from  a  real  original,  and  if  that  original  was  not 
something  above  human  f 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  write  a  vo* 
lume  upon  this  subject,  without  treading  much  in  the  foot^ 
steps  of  those  who  have  writ  upon  the  life  of  Christ.  But 
without  considering  at  present  what  has,  or  has  not,  been 
said  by  others,  I  shall  only  desire  the  reader  to  peruse 
carefully  the  evangelical  history ;  f  with  what  helps  may  be 
necessary)  attending,  as  he  goes  tnrough  the  account  of 
the  words  and  actions  of  our  Saviour,  to  the  disposition,  and 
genius  of  spirit,  which  shines  throughout  the  whole.  Let 
mm  consider  the  tender  compassion  and  love  for  a  race  of 
perverse,  self-destroyed  creatures,  which  must  have  prompt- 
ed this  glorious  Being  to  condescend  thus  low  to  instruct 
and  save  them  from  vice  and  its  dreadful  consequences. 
At  the  sametime,  let  the  wisdom  he  showed  in  doing  so  be 
considered ;  since  nothing  conceivable  is  of  greater  importp 
once,  or  more  worthy  of  a  Being  of  the  highest  dignity^ 
than  the  recovery  of  u  species,  otherwise  lost  and  undone, 
to  virtue  and  endkss  ha]>piness.    Let  tlK  ^Kudcnce  and 
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judgment  of  the  Divine  instructor  be  attentively  t^dnrfdcr 
ed.    How  easy  had  it  been  for  him,  in  whom  are  fairi  aB 
the  treasures  of  wisdom,  tohave^ven  forth  his  instructibns 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  overpowered  all  human  imdeP 
standing?  How  hard  do  we  see  it  is  for  men  of  siipcrar 
Iframing  to  adapt  their  lessons  to  the  capacities  of  theyaiii| 
and  ignorant  ?  How  irksometo  most  men,  the  employmeat 
of  teaching?  How  few  teachers  are  there  who  can  avoid 
lowing  some  affectation  of  their  superiority  in  knowt 
edge?  Who  could  have  expected,  that  ever  he,  who  was 
Jht  instrument  of  God  in  making  this  world,  whose  Divine 
penetration  saiv  by  intuition  through  all  the  depths  ofao- 
ence,  which  a  Newton  could  only  collect  bv  laborioi]s('i»- 
quiry,  by  accurate  calculation,  and  distant  analogy ,  thatm 
c«:pable  of  instructing  the  most  enlightened  archangili, 
should  condescend  to  initiate  in  first  principles  annitiiwfc 
of  ignorant,  illiterate  mortals.     *'  Blessed  are  tlie  liunUe, 
the  meek,  the  merciful.*'     Here  is  no  affectation  dt*vaxt/k 
learning ;  no  pompous  ostentation  of  profound  scicmd^  no 
nice  distinction  of  speculative  points.     And  yet^  whand 
is  duly  considered,  it  was  no  more  derogation  from  the  dif- 
nity  of  a  teacher,  capable  of  instructing  angels,  to  .'eudd^ 
ctnd  to  give  to  those,  who  may  hereafter  come  ta  be  cont- 
puuions  of  angels,  the  first  principles  of  virtue,  wfakhia^ 
only  true  wisdom,  than  for  a  philosopher  to  teach  his  mIk 
the  first  rudiments  of  learning.     Then  how  wisely  doaJK 
suit  his  instructions  both  to  the  capacities  and  disposidons 
of  his  hearers !  Parable  and  allegory  have  ever  beeo  thon^ 
the  most  entertaining  manner  of  communicating  iattiK- 
tion.     '^rhe  severity  of  the  precept  is  lost  in  the  entertrfi- 
ment  of  the  fable.     The  sensible  imager  reflects  a  light  ^ 
on  the  jnoral  thought,  and  the  abstract  thought  gives  n 
importance  to  the  sensible  representation.     By  apt  OOiK. 
tude,  therefore,  and  alltgories  drawn  from  the  surrouadiDg 
objects,  did  this  great  teacher  recommend  tohisheaiewAe 
most  solemn  truths  and  important  precepts.     The  haodit 
and  teachable  mind  was  thus  allured  tosearch  after  DwM 
knowledge ;  while  the  proud  and  obstinate  sooned'jdic 
trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  easy  meaningt>f  the  iigWBi 
used  by  him.     Thus  did  his  instructions  become Hvhitiil 
addresses  to  free  and  reasoning  beings  ought,  a  panof  tnl 
and  discipVme.    Vio  \W\.  ^^  ^Vtf^  nrw^  vveU  disposed 
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rceeivc  improvement  and  udvuniage,  and  -  the  hardr 

.incd  mi);lit  hear  and  not  understand. 

With  wlut  graceful  e.i^,  and  yet  bolemn  composure^ 
does  he  accommodate  himself  to  the  conversation  of  ail 
sorts  of  )Krsons!  Amoni;  tlie  wise  and  learned,  how  does 
he  shine  in  communicatinji^  clear  and  impurtani  trutii,  con- 
futini^tiieir artificial  sophisms,  and  sileuciiig  their  malicious 
cavils !  amon^  tlie  illiterate,  how  docs  lie  condescend  to 
the  meanness  of  their  understandings,  and  adapt  his  instruc- 
tif>ns  to  tlieir  apprehension,  and  u^»uul  train  of  thinking, 
raising  his  reflections  from  the  present  objects,  and  im- 
proving; upon  the  moat  common  occasions!  even  women 
and  children  are  taken  notice  of  by  this  wisest  of  teachers: 
and  with  reason.  For  no  well  disposed  human  mind  is  of 
licde  consequence  :  whatever  it  is  at  present,  it  is  in  the 
way  to  be  lurreafter  great  and  glorious.  The  character,  id 
short,  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  assumed,  seems  to 
have  been  equally  sublime  and  amiable. 

How  does  his  wisdom,  and  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
appear  in  his  discouraging  all  idle  curiosity,  which  enga^ 
gcs  the  mtiid  nnprofitably,  and  takes  off  its  attauion  from 
iheawful  business  for  which  we  were  sent  into  the  world ;  at 
the  same  time  that  he  fails  not  to  answer  any  useful  question 
that  is  pal  to  him ;  and  ever  turns  the  attention  to  some- 
thing gfeat,  and  worthy  of  a  Divine  instnicior  to  dwell 
upon  I 

How  different  his  manner  of  communicatin$t  instruction 
from  the  dictates  of  the*  artful  im|>ostor  or  wild  enthusiast! 
Instead  of  threatening  with  lire  and  sword  the  op|>oscrs  of 
Divine  truth,  he  kindly  forewarns  diem  of  Uur  natural  and 
judicial  effects  of  their  impious  obstinacy  and  malice.  In- 
stead of  thundering  out  s|}iritual  anathemas  or  ex.commu- 
nications  against  those  who  would  not  take  his  religion  on 
trust ;  iimead  of  depriving  them  of  the  temporal  advan- 
tages, to  which  every  peaceable  subject  has  an  unques. 
tionablc  riji^ht ;  instead  of  employing  the  secular  arm  to 
decide  in  matters  of  conscience,  wlK-re  civil  power  has  no 
right  to  interpose ;  instead  of  setting  the  world  in  a  flame 
about  mere  speculative  opinions,  and  doubtiul  doctrines, 
this  Divuie  Teacher  applies  himself  u>  mankind,  as  one 
who  understood  mankind.  He  addresses  himself  to  their 
reason.     He  colls  upon  them  to  exert  tlicir  undcrstaxvdisQj^« 
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He  don  not  insist  upon  tlieir  believing  him  mUn 
sertion,  though  he  might  have  dcme  so,  oq  a  mnek-Iieav 
pretence,  than  the  purest  church,  the  most  nuin< 
oil,  or  the  infiiUiblc  Bishop  of  Rome  himselL  He 
implicit  auth(xity  over  their  faith ;  but  q>pals  to  the 
which  they  saw  him  perform,  and  to  the  piopbecieBC 
own  scriptures,  which  they  saw  fulfilled  in  lunk  HsihtK 
trines,  he  dwells  upon,  and  labours  to  incnliMe, 
great  and  important  points  of  morality,  the  du 
God,  and  benevolence  to  man ;  the  heavenly  Tirtiittitfaiii 
cerity,  self-denial,  contempt  of  a  vain  world,  h^Stf^ 
meekness,  and  the  other  excellent  graces,  whi^  aiike^ 
only  true  ornament  of  the  human  mind,  whic^  have  a 
ral  tendency  to  qualify  it  for  the  socie^  of  all 
beings  in  the  universe.  Is  not  this  the  very 
not  tliese  the  v^ry  precepts,  which  one  wcnild 
messenger  of  God  to  mankind  to  teach  and  inculcMltf  Si 
perverse,  or  vicious  opposer  of  religion  majr  cavil 
he  will;  but  I  think  myself  safe  in  vcnturin|f  the 
defend  upon  the  sense  of  every  well-disposed  miadyil 
which  I  dure  appeal,  Whether  it  does  notyM/tbeJ3Witf 
authority  of  this  heavenly  Teacher,  in  the  ^TrrUnwit^ 
Iiis  doctrines  and  precepts  f  But  to  proceed  :  -^rs  i.t> 

How  patiently  does  he  bear  with  the  viean  and  gfmdh|^ 
id«'ashi>  cUsci])lcsbad  pt  lirst  of  the  character  in  whieUP 
Messiah  cui^ht  to  apit^r!  How  kindly  does  he  o\'criHl( 
thiir  wrakiKhs,  infixing';  sill  tlicir  desires  on  wt^dlygis' 
dewr !  What  pity  docs  Ik  bhow  for  the  unhappy  uninsM# 
ed  ^rt  oi  the  people,  xXv.  publicans  and  sinners!: 
docs  he  show  luiascli  aadv  to  pardon,  though  by 
to  justify,  ilic  otKnces,  whicli  proceed  from  the 
ing  indui<^tncc  of  pa&MOu  and  appetiur,  while  he 
ces  wocb  upon  the  hardened  and  h}pocritical 
Wondtrlul !  iliaihe,  who  himself  knew  no  fault, 
thus  l>car  u  iili  the  faults  of  wretched  mortals  ;  whileAM 
though  all  guilty  before  God,  iiud  it  so  hard  to  boa^wH 
one  auotlKT,  •    .  ^ 

With  u  liat  open  generosity  does  he  bestow  tbe 
encomium  that  can  be  deserved  by  mortal  man^ 
who  had  just  before  treated  him  and  his  pretensioBiia 
very  sligl^tiiig  manner,     I  mean  AW/tamei^.vhat^ 
Philip'^  iiiiorming  him,  that  tlie  miracles  peiibnned^ 
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fe$9t  of  Nazareth^  gave  ground  to  conclude,  tfmt  he  was 
the  Christy  of  whose  appearance  there  was  then  a  generd 
expectation.  '^  What/'  says  that  weak  and  narrow-minded 
man,  ^*  do  you  expect  the  Messiah  to  come  from  so  con« 
lemptible  a  place  as  *'  Nazareth  ?'*  Yet  when,  at  the  desire 
of  Phi&py  he  is  prevailed  upon  to  go  and  see  him ;  as  soon 
IS  he  appears,  with  what  unreserved  openness  does  He^ 
bHio  knew  all  that  was  in  man,  overlook  his  prejudice,  and 
celebrate  him  as  a  pattern  of  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart! 
How  different  from  this  is  the  conduct  of  peevish  mortals ! 
Docs  one  hear  the  least  surmise  of  a  reflection  supposed  to 
liBve  been  cast  upon  him  by  another !  How  hard  does  he 
Knd  it  to  foi^i ve  the  mortal  injury ;  how  few  can  ever  bring 
Jiemadves  heartily  to  love  those  who  have  taken  the  small- 
Bit  liberty  of  this  kind ! 

Excepting  two  of  Chri»Vn  miracles,  one  of  which  it  is 
needless  to  mention  at  present,  its  effect  being  of  no  mate- 
rial oonsecjuence-  at  all,  but  as  an  emblem  of  the  future 
iestmction  of  the  Jewsy  and  the  other  was  a  just  punish^ 
nent  on  the  suffi^rers ;  the  direct  tendency  of  all  of  them 
vras  kind  and  beneficial,  and  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
Saviour  ot' the  World,  who  came  to  deliver  mankind  from 
irice  and  misery.  What  blessings  might  not  be  expected 
from  one,  whose  appearance  in  the  world  was  signalized 
not  by  vain  triumphs,  and  honorary  gifts ;  but  who  ex- 
pressed his  goodness  to  mankind  in  giving  food  to  the 
nungry,  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  diseased,  the  use 
of  reason  to  the  distracted  and  possessed,  pardon  to  the 
kvounded  conscience,  heavenly  knowledge  to  the  unenlight- 
med  mind,  and  the  prospect  of  endless  liapfHuess  to  the 
iiizious  and  doubtful  ? 

When  his  perverse  enemies,  with  a  degree  of  impiety 
never  equalled  before  or  since,  accused  the  best  of  charac- 
ters of  the  worst  of  crimes ;  alleging  that  he,  who  came, 
to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Satan^  was  gtiilty  of  a  collusion 
iirith  Saian  ;  thus  effectually  defeating  the  highest  and 
most  powerful  means  of  conviction  and  ruformation,  that 
could  be  o&rcd  to  free  and  rational  agents ;  how  does  he 
receive  their  impious  accusations  ?  Not  with  a  dmdiy 
stroke  from  that  hand,  which  could  wield  all  the  thunder 
r>f  heaven;  but  with  a  calm  remonstrance  on  the  absurdity 
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of  thrir  accusation,  the  greatness  of  their  crime,  and  tk 
fearful  vengtrance  they  \^'cre  drawing  upon  themselves. 

What  superior  sagacity  does  he  show  in  defeating  the 
artful  and  ensnaring  questions  pUt  to  him  by  the  crafty 
and  the  learned !  How  does  he  answer  not  only  to  men's 
words ;  but  to  their  thoughts,  and  desif^ns  !  Let  the  coo- 
versation  between  him  and  Nicodemus  be  an  exanpk 
among  many.  Of  which  the  following  short  account  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  observation,  which  is  highly  neces- 
san*  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  beauty 
and  propriety  of  many  of  our  Saviour's  di&counes  aod 
answers. 

This  Teacher  and  Ruler  of  the  Jews  having  secredf 
some  opinion  of  our  Saviour  as  a  Prophet,  and  desning 
to  huve  some  particular  conversation  with  him,  gDCs4i 
him  in  the  night,  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  his  ftikm^ 
doctors;  being  unwilling  to  be  suspected  of  any*  lactti* 
tion  to  dissent  from  the  established  and  fashicmaUe  q|M* 
ions.  He  begins  with  acknowlec^ing  the  reality  aadlfe 
greatness  of  the  miraculous  works  performed  by  him*  Ts 
which  compliment  our  Saviour  returns  ao  answer,  vfaicb 
seems  very  abrupt ;  but  is  exactly  suited  to  the  chsnclEr 
and  design  of  Nicodemus.     The  sense  of  it  is  as  follows; 

'^  I  understand  wliat  you  mean  by  coming  to  roe  dan 
privately.  But  that  you  may  at  once  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  doctrine,  which  I  teach,  to  see  how  unsuitable  it  a  10 
all  manner  of  worldly  views,  and  may  not  be  deceived  iflfeB 
an  opinion  of  your  being  of  a  character  and  temper  fit  to 
be  a  disciple  of  mine ;  I  tell  you  at  once.  That,  as  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are,  it  is  necessary  for  one  who  would  enler 
upon  the  profession  of  the  pure  and  spiritual  rdigtOBf 
which  I  am  come  into  the  world  to  teach  mankind,  to  be 
as  much  changed  in  his  disposition  and  practice,  as  tflK 
was  to  be  new  born." 

JVicodemus,  not  expecting  our  Saviour  to  answer  to  Mr 
thoughts,  puts  a  very  absurd  construction  upon  his  woRh 
Our  Saviour  condescends  to  explain  the  metaphor  he  hii 
used,  and  to  inform  Nicodenms,  tliat  he  meant  it  in  a  spi- 
ritual and  emblematical,  not  a  literal  sense.  He  then  goes 
on  to  the  following  purpose : 

^^  If  you  meun  to  enter  upon  the  spiritual  religion,  which 
r  teach,  you  tvmsx.  t\ox  W  ^MT^;v\vsfc^^vVfijx  I  lay  the  fonodft- 
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ion  of  my  doctrine,  not  in  a  set  of  new  ceremonies  and 
mtward  ubsenances,  but  in  a  total  ciiungc  of  heart  and 
ife.  For  you  must  resolve  upon  {^^iving^  up  your  present 
ecular  schemes,  und  becoming  indiffefent  to  all  worldly 
Kirsuits,  when  they  come  in  competition  \mh  real  internal 
;(Hxlness." 

He  afterwards  giv«s  yVtcodemus  someaccount  of  his  rais- 
ion,  and  design  in  coming  into  the  world :  and  concludes 
v'nh  condemning  the  obstinacy  and  carnality  of  the  people 
nd  of  Nicodemus  himself  among  the  rest,  and  shows,  that 
lis  and  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  errors,  and  attach- 
ncnt  to  their  vices,  were  the  cause  of  their  opposition  to 
is  pure  and  spiritual  doctrine.  Alcodemus  being  only  a 
iiie  more  inquisitive,  and  having  a  iittie  more  candour  in  his 
iisposition,  than  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  docturs ;  but  not 
nough  to  carry  through  all  difficulties  and  trials,  is  treated 
bus  plainly  and  roughly  by  him,  who  exactly  knew  what 
ras  in  every  man,  and  not  finding  the  religion  of  Jesus  to 
lis  mind,  leaves  him  and  returns  to  his  former  profession^ 
rithuut  having  any  good  effect  wrought  upon  him  by  the 
onversation,  that  we  know  of,  except  that  he  seems,  by 
ine  instance  in  the  sequel  of  the  history,  to  be  more  inclin- 
ble  to  favour  him  than  the  rest  of  his  fraternity.  A  char- 
cter,  thisof  .\7ro</ff/7ir/^,  fatally  common  among  Christians. 
Tu  be  in  the  way  toward  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yet^ 
[trough  a  defect  of  some  one  necessary  virtue,  or  a  Attal 
tt:ichment  to  some  one  favourite  vice,  to  come  short  of  it 
t  last. 

To  return.  How  readv  is  he  to  find  an  excuse  for  the 
npardonable  stupidity  of  his  disciples,  in  suffering  them- 
L-lves  the  last  time  they  were  to  enjoy  his  company  before 
is  death,  to  be  overcome  with  sleep,  while  they  saw  the 
n<;uish  their  Master  was  in,  which,  in  a  Being  of  his 
o.ver  and  intrepidity,  might  justly  have  alarmed  them  with 
ic  extK'cution  of  somewhat  to  the  highest  degree  terrible 
nd  shocking !  And  good  reason  there  is  to  cr>nclude,  that 
10  approach  of  death  wjs  not  all  that  produced  in  him 
lose  dreadful  emotions  of  horror  and  imazement.  Doi's 
c  not  suffer  the  tnitor  himself  to  follow  him  for  several 
cars  to  partake  of  h\>  counsels,  to  hear  hiH  D'w  ine  doc* 
•iirj  ?  I)  )cs  'le  not  forewarn  him  of  the  wickedness  he 
ad  lii  liia  heart,  aitd  give  him  all  advuuuv^c  i^x  tclvi\\V\\v^Y 
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Even  when  he  advances  to  betray  his  Lord  with  a  treadle 
erous  embrace,  does  he  strike  him  dead  with  a  word? 
Thouf^h  they  all  make  their  escape,  and  leave  him  in  his 
extremity,  does  he  punish  or  even  reproach  them,  after 
his  resurrection,  for  their  unfaithfulness  to  him,  for  whom 
they  ought  to  have  laid  down  their  lives,  who  came  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  them  ? 

Let  the  noble  and  lieroic  behaviour  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  toward  his  wicked  and  implacable  enemies,  be 
considered.  How  does  he  show  himself  above  their  ut- 
most malice  I  Does  he  not  go  on  still  in  his  calm  dignity, 
and  equal  goodness,^  in  spite  of  their  utmost  fury,  till  he 
has  finished  his  ministry,  and  the  time  comes  for  him  to 
return  to  the  state  of  happiness  and  glory  he  had  left  ?  When 
their  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness  prevails,  with  whit 
meekness  docs  lie  give  himself  up  into  their  cruel  handsl 
When  they  come  to  apprehend  him,  and  struck  with  the 
majesty  which  surrounded  him,  fly  back  and  fall  beforchim 
to  the  ground,  he  exerts  no  vindictive  power  against  them, 
though  he  could  with  a  word  have  struck  them  so  as  they 
should  have  risen  no  more,  and  could  have  called  l^ons 
of  angels,  who  would  have  thought  it  their  honour  to  have 
been  commanded  to  interpose  for  his  deliverance.  But 
though  he  wrought  a  miracle  to  avoid  regal  power,  he  woAs 
none  to  escape  an  infamous  death. 

Behold  the  innocent  arraigned  before  the  guilty !  The 
most  amiable  of  characters  treated  worse  than  the  most 
odious  deservcrs  at  any  human  hands.  The  future  Judge 
of  Mankind  brought  before  a  human  tribunal.  He  who 
did  no  sin,  and  in  whose  mouth  was  found  no  guile,  sen- 
tenced to  die,  aixl  a  robber  and  murderer  pardoned.  They, 
for  whom  the  Saviour  of  the  World  came  from  heaven  to 
give  his  precious  life,  long  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
very  blood,  which  was  to  be  shed  for  them.  O  the  dia- 
bolical fury  of  hypocrisy  detected!  Crucify  him;  crucify 
him  !  cry  the  bloody  Priests,  and  the  blinded  people  echo 
back  the  maddenincf  voice.  But  will  the  Lord  of  life  suf- 
fer himselfto  be  spoiled  of  life  by  a  set  of  miserable  worms, 
whom  he  can  crush  to  nothing  in  a  moment  ?  No.  He  lajs 
it  dov/n  of  himself ;  no  man  takes,  or  can  take  it  from  him. 
He  came  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  life  of  tlie  worid. 
And  if  driving  u\otVe\.s  \\\^  V^^  'iici  \vv\^ioub  as  to  stretch 
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K>rth  unhiiUawrd  hands  a^inst  him,  the  decree  of  hcAvea 
will  ncvrrlhckss  lie  fulfilled,  atid  ihcv,  ulio  will  heap  dam- 
naiion  ujxiii  Uitmsclves,  shall  bt-  kit  to  the  destruction 
thc\  have  :iiuu);ht.  Yet  Hold  your  butchering  ham' 
untiiiitkin^nrt-tchcs.  Or  ifhissacird  blood  muststrti 
to  wjsU  a  sififul  world  rroiii  guilt ;  let  the  Higli  Priest  w  _ 
ic^crcnec  offer liim  on  the uttiir,  the  true,  the  lust,  the  onl 
cfiirctiul  sacrifice  for  sin.  So  shall  you,  and  your  naii< 
escape  ttic  dcrttruction  which  liaiigsovcr  you. — The)'  h 
den  their  rocky  hrartH  nguiiut  all  sense  of  pity.  'I'l  __ 
ur^  tlKir  own  desiruetiuii.  Let  not  llien  llie  eye  of  dOT 
behold  so  black  a  deed.  Let  Iwavcn  hide  its  face  from 
such  a  si^hu  Tbcy  pierce  iJiosc  hunds  whose  salutary 
touch  |ra%'C  lieulth  and  !>tren|Tth,  and  lh(»re  feet  which  went 
al>ou(  doing  ^od.  Tlicy  stretcli  him  on  tlie  cross.  Tbcy 
stop  (heir  ears  a^^inst  llic  grooms  of  suffering  innocence. 
But  the  itunimatc  earth  feels,  and  ohakcs  with  hoiror  at 
tiic  impietyof  her  inhabitants.  'Ilie  rocks  burst  in  pieces, 
and  naiurc  is  in  uji^onies.  The  sicqi  of  dcatli  is  broki-n 
by  the  convulsion.  'I'hc  graves  open  their  throats,  and 
cast  up  the  ghastly  dead.  An  unseen  hand  rends  the 
veil  nf  (he  temple,  aad  exposes  tlic  holy  place,  into  which 
it  was  forbidden  to  enter.  Hi<i  iigunie?.  non*  grow  siroi 
His  Jiangs  redouble.  The  choirs  of  angels  mourn 
suiftTing>  of  their  Prince.  Hell  is  moved,  and  the 
mona  enjoy  a  sdiort  triumph.  Darkness  covers  the 
of  nature,  and  chaos  seems  ready  to  swallow  all.  He  calls 
on  hiii  God  and  I'uthcr,  the  witness  of  his  innocence,  and 
appniver  of  his  obedience.  He  pniys  for  those  by  witose 
nitirdmng  hands  he  dies.  He  niiM:s  his  voice  aloud. 
His  strength  is  yet  entire.  But  having  linishcd  the  work, 
and  the  prophecies  being  accomplished,  by  his  own  origi- 
nal power  o\  crhis  own  life,  he  resigns  hb  soul  into  llic  hands 
of  the  Supreme  Faibcr  of  .\ll,  and,  bowing  Ills  liead,  ex* 
ptres.  He  dies  ;  and  yet  Iuh  murderers  live.  His  death 
■tfaiscs  a  guilt)' world  to  life.  Tremendous  mystery  !  Not  to 
Lbrexplanied.tilldK- veil  of  timcbc  rent  asuiuier,  and  eternity 
■Cxpoikes  to  view  die  amazing  scene  of  Diviiw.-  (iovemmcnl, 
■.too  vast  for  mortal  cnmprencnstnn.  Glory  to  God  in  the 
3tl  Oo  earth  peace,  aud|;ood.will  toiTinknieiil 
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T  last  I  have  in  great  weakness,  brought  this  long  labour 
to  a  j^eriod.  On  reviewing  the  whole,  I  find  it  ver}'  ntces- 
sary  to  beg  the  candid  Reader's  indulgence  in  favour  of 
many  deficiencies ;  though  I  hope  he  has  not  found  in  the 
work,  any  one  sentiment,  by  which  he  may  have  run  the 
huzard  of  his  being  deceived  or  misled  to  hib  hurt.  Who- 
ever duly  considers  the  disadvantage  a  writer  laboun 
imder,  who  lives  a  life  of  constant  care  and  labour,  with- 
out ever  knowing  what  it  is  to  have  a  vacant  mind,  and 
whose  hours  of  study  are  only  those  few,  which  remain 
after  eight  or  ten  of  almost  every  day  in  the  w  eek  indis- 
pensably engaged  in  the  laborious  employment  of  teach* 
ing,  and  the  other  cares  attending  the  charge  of  yoath; 
whoever  considers  this,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  at  all  a 
judge  of  thedifiiculty  of  composition ;  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
inclinable  to  make  allowances  for  any  deficiencies,  which 
may  at  all  be  pardonable.  It  may  indeed  be  ansutttd 
to  this.  That  a  person,  whose  way  of  life  (exclusive  of 
other  disadvantage:)  necessarily  deprives  him  of  that  lei- 
sure and  vacancy  of  mind  which  are  of  such  consequence 
to  a  writer,  had  better  quit  that  province  to  those,  whose 
stations  allow  them  more  leisure  and  freedom  from  care. 
Perhaps  this  assertion  may  be  in  some  measure  just.  And 
yet  the  gentlemen,  who  undenake  the  education  of  youth, 
do  not  in  general  scruple  to  bestow  some  time  in  Lbouring 
for  the  public.  The  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Doddridge^  lattly 
deceased,  is  a  remarkable  instance;  who  so  husbanded  the 
hours  he  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  refreshmentb  of  nature 
as  to  be  able  to  publish  six  or  eiu^ht  times  the  bulk  of  thb 
book.  For  my  own  part,  had  my  circumstances  in  life 
been  equal  to  the  expence  of  printing  this  work,  which 
never  had  been  undertaken,  if  it  had  not  l>een  with  a  direct 
view  to  the  advantage  of  the  youth  educated  by  me,  who^ 
I  hope,  will  find  it  useful  as  an  introduction  to  life,  to  study, 
and  to  moral  and  reliji;ious  knowledge ;  had  my  circum- 
Stani^cs,  1  say,  V»:cw  tc^vs\\o ^^ ^^^vsk^qC  \;rinting this 
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book,  and  giving;  it  them  gratis  ;  I  should  not  have  trou* 
bicd  the  public  with  it ;  nor  ilo  I  intend  ever  more  to  un* 
dertakc  any  work  of  such  a  nize. 

And  now,  before  I  lay  aside  my  pen,  I  beg  leave  ear* 
nestly  to  request  the  re.:der,  and  es|x  ciilly ,  above  all  otlic  rs, 
those  for  whose  sake  this  work  was  underiaken,  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  few  following  serion!»  remonstrances.  If 
the  Reader  has  ptrsued  the  whole  work,  without  recei- 
ving an\  Ixni-fit  or  impn>vement  from  \\  he  may  profit  by 
what  siiU  remains^  by  seriously  examining  himself  in  the 
following  manner. 

"  Hast  thou  considered,  O  my  soul,  whit  thou  art,  and 
for  what  created '?  Dost  thou  habitually  think  of  thyself 
IS  an  intelligence  c jpable  of  immortality,  and  brought  in- 
to  being  on  puqiOM*  for  endless  and  inconceivable  happi- 
ness  f  Does  the  tliout^ht  of  an  hereafter  engsige  thy  su« 
preme  attention  ?  Is  c ttmity  lor  ever  in  thy  view  ?  Dost 
thou  faithfully  labour,  wish,  and  pray,  for  the  necessary 
abilities  and  dispositions  for  acting  up  to  the  diirnity  of 
thv  nature,  and  the  end  of  thv  creation  ?  Or  dost  thou 
trifle  with  what  is  to  thee  of  infinite  importance  ?  Thou 
wouldest  not  surely  suiTer  thvself  to  be  deceived  out  of 
thy  happiness!  Thou  wouldest  not  put  out  the  eye  of  thy 
reason,  and  rush  headlong  upon  destruction?  Try  thy 
prudence  and  sincerity,  then,  b\  comparing  the  diligence 
thou  usest,  and  the  care  ihou  lx*sto\\est,  upon  the  things 
thou  knov.est  thvsi'lf  to  be  sincerely  attached  to,  with  what 
thou  thinkest  sufficient  for  securing  an  eternity  of  h.ippi* 
ncss.  Dobt  thou  rise  early  and  sit  up  late,  to  get  a  wretch- 
ed pittance  of  the  perishing  wealth  of  this  world  ?  And 
d  ist  thou  wholly  forget  that  thou  hast  an  eternity  to  pro<« 
vide  for  ?  Is  motiey  thy  first  thought  in  the  morning,  and 
thy  last  at  night,  and  the  subject  of  every  hour  between? 
And  canst  thou  find  no  vacant  moment  for  a  thought 
about  thy  great  interest?  Art  thou  ever  ready,  and  u|>on 
the  catch,  to  seize  the  empty  bubbles  of  life,  as  they  float 
along  the  stream  of  time  ?  And  dost  thou  let  slip  the  only 
opportunity  for  making  proyision  for  futurity  ;  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  if  it  once  escapes  thee,  thou  knowest,  a  whole 
eternity  will  never  more  bring  back  ?  Dost  thou  susixxt 
cverj'  person,  and  watch  over  every  cirrumstance,  that 
may  any  way  affect  thy  worldly  aflairs  ?  And  dost  th^m 
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take  up  with  any  security,  or  with  absolute  uncertaintji 
to  ibuud  thy  prospect  of  future  happiness  upon  ?  Thou 
dosi  not  count  it  prudence  to  say  to  thyself,  riches  nill 
How  in  of  themselves  ;  I  shall  of  course  rise  to  a  station 
of  honour. — And  dost  thou  think  it  wise  to  sav,  God  is 
merciful ;  he  will  not  punish  my  neglect  of  him,  or  mj 
rebellion  against  him  :  though  both  scripture  and  reason 
show  it  to  be  impossible,  that  vice  should  in  the  end  be 
happy  ?  Or  dost  thou  pretend  to  have  found  out  a  new 
way  to  iiappiness !  Dost  thou  propose  to  outwit  Infinite 
wisdom  V  I'hou  canst  not  surely  think  of  being  happy, 
without  being  virtuous  ?  Thou  canst  not  dream  of  a  ra- 
tionai  creat  J  re's  coming  to  happiness  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Being  of  infinite  purity,  while  his  whole  nature 
is  depraved  and  polluted  by  vice  ?  Does  any  wise  prince 
j^ardon  a  rebellious  subject,  while  he  continues  inastite 
oi  rebellion  ?  Dosi  thou  expect  that  the  infinitely  wiK 
Governor  of  the  Universe  should,  for  love  of  thee,  new- 
model  his  august  (economy,  reverse  his  unchangeablehws, 
and  take  an  enemy  to  all  good  into  his  bosom  ?  Dost  thon 
eveniniaghie  itixjbsiblc,  that  He,  whose  nature  is  unchange- 
ably good,  should  ever  change  so,  as  to  become  the  friend 
ot  vice?  liust  thou  any  conception  of  the  possibility  of 
happiness  being  the  consequence  of  v  ice  ?  Canst  thon 
conecivc,  that  heaven  would  be  heaven  to  a  being  whose 
faculties  v.  ere  overturned,  whose  moral  sense  was  pervert- 
ed ;  to  vvhoiie  mind  goodness  had  no  beauty  ;  to  whose 
understanding  truth  and  virtue  were  no  adequate  objects; 
who  could  receive  no  joy  from  the  contemplation  of  monl 
excellence  ?  Who  uould  prefer  a  sensual  gratification  to 
the  beariti  J  vision  of  God  '?  And  dost  thou  found  thy  hopes 
of  future  happiness  upon  a  direct  impossibility  ?  Dost  thoa 
a^^sure  ilnselioi"  oL  aining  what  it  is  clearly  impossible 
tb')u  ever  shouldest  ohtaui,  and  what  if  thou  dost  not  ob- 
tain, ;liou  art  utrerlv  undone  ?  But  thou  savest,  that  tbis 
is  not  thy  drcudUii  case.  That  thou  proceedest  upon  A 
more  prudent  scheme,  in  a  matter,  upon  which  thy  all  de- 
pends. 

"  Dost  thou,  then  make  it  thy  supreme  care  to  perfonn 
thy  whole  duty,  without  neglecting  the  least  article  of  ili 
liowever  diiiay\eablc  to  rhy  temper,  or  turn  of  mind ;  and 
Jto  avoid  every  \\cc,cnv:tn  \t\\^^JVo^^sy^\a  wery  vice,  evcff 
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appearance  of  every  vice,  however  grateful  to  thy  depraved 
disposition?  Dost  thou  constantly  watch  over  thyself; 
dost  thou  suspect  every  other  person,  lest  his  example  or 
influence,  mislead  thee  ?  Do  thou  often,  and  regularly, 
meditate  on  thy  ways,  and  examine  thy  heart  and  thy  life  *f 
Dost  thou  perfecdy  know  thy  own  weakness  ?  Hast  thou 
all  thy  infirmities  engraven  on  thy  remembrance  ?  Are  thy 
sins  ever  before  thee  ?  Dost  thou  dread  vice  more  than 
poverty,  pain,  or  death  ?  Dost  thou  carefully  restrain  every 
passion  and  appetite  within  due  bounds  ?  Art  thou  afraid 
of  the  fatal  allurements  of  riches,  honours,  and  pleasures? 
Dost  thou  indulge  them  sparingly  ?  Dost  thou  enjoy  die 
gratifications  of  sense  with  fear  and  trembling?  Art  thou 
ever  suspicious  of  thy  frail  nature,  on  this  dangerous  side  ? 
Dost  thou  carefully  steer  clear  of  the  rocks,  on  which  mul- 
titudes have  struck,  and  made  shipwreck  of  their  souls  ? 
Or  dost  thou,  in  insolent  confidence  of  thy  own  fancied 
strength  of  mind,  dally  with  temptation,  and  play  upoa 
the  brink  of  vice  and  destruction  ?  Dost  thou  habitually 
labour  to  make  sure  of  keeping  within  bounds  ?  Dost  thou 
often  deny  thyself,  rather  than  run  the  smallest  hazard  of 
offending.^  Dost  thou  live  such  a  life  of  temperance,  that 
thou  couldest  at  any  time  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  a  peace- 
ful mind,  and  a  good  conscience,  though  at  once  deprived 
of  all  the  gaieties  and  amusements  of  affluence  ?  Or  dost 
thou  give  thyself  up  wholly  to  ease  and  indolence ;  to  lux- 
ury and  intemperance ;  to  pleasure  and  folly  ?  Dost  thou 
take  thy  swing,  without  restraint  or  measure,  of  every  law- 
less enjoyment ;  as^  if  the  present  state  were  never  to  come 
to  an  end ;  as  if  thou  hadst  been  created  only  for  pleasure 
and  idleness ;  as  if  thou  thoughtest  of  a  future  state,  not 
of  a  spiritual  existence ;  of  perpetual  improvement  in  wis- 
dom and  goodness ;  and  of  sublime  employment  and  ac- 
tion ;  but  of  a  Mahometan  paradise,  as  an  endless  scene  of 
luxury  and  sensuality  ?  If  thou  art  in  good  earnest  resolv- 
ed to  conquer  thy  unruly  passions,  to  restrain  thy  sensual 
appetites,  and  to  regulate  the  motionsof  thy  mind  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  the  more 
sure  directions  of  Divine  revelation,  thou  wilt  study  thyself^ 
more  than  ail  the  sciences ;  thou  wilt  often  ret  ire  within  thy- 
self;  thou  u  ilr  \^<:  (  ver  finding  iii  tiiy  own  mind  somethiug 
to  regulate  and  I'wdrcss;  thou  wilt  not  fly  from  thyself;  tliou 
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wilt  not  be  continually  racking  thy  invention  to  find  out 
somewhat  to  drown  ihou^erht  and  reflcctioi* ;  thou  wilt  begd 
thy  friends  to  hold  up  to  thee  the  mirror  of  faithful  rcmon- 
striincc  ;  thou  wilt  not  court  the  slavish  flailtrer  to  pour 
through  thy  ears  the  luscious  poison,  which  stupifics  the 
mind,  and  renders  it  uisensiblc  of  its  own  faults,  and  blind 

to  its  own  follies.    Thou  wilt  labour  to  work  into  the  vcnr 

• 

essence  of  thy  soul,  the  virtues,  which  are  indispensably 
necessary  for  bringing  and  keeping  it  under  dut  regula- 
tion. Consideration,  humility,  self-knowledge,  sclf-revtr- 
encc  !  These  will  be  the  {;rcut  lessons,  which  it  will  em- 
ploy thy  life  to  learn.  And  thou  wilt  wish  for  the  life  of 
a  patriarch  to  study  them  fully  and  to  reduce  them  to  prac« 
tice. 

"Again,  dost  thou,  O  my  soul,  harbour  any  though;  of 
malice,  envy  or  revenge  against  thy  fellow-creatHre  ?  Dost 
thou  stand  so  little  in  awe  of  Him  who  made  thv  fellow- 
creature  and  thee,  w^ho  w*ill  at  last  judge  both  him  and 
thee,  and  to  whom  alone  vengeance  belongs ;  dost  thou 
fear  him  so  little,  as  to  think  of  breaking  loose  upon  his 
creature  in  his  presence  ?  Hast  thou  considered,  that,  if 
thy  Maker  do  not  show  mercy  upon  thee,  thou  hadst  bet- 
ter never  have  been  born  ?  And  dost  thou  hope  for  mercy  ' 
from  infinite  Purity,  who  (th\self  an  offender)  canst  think 
of  refusing  mercy  to  thy  brother  ?  Dost  thou  imagine,  that 
in  a  future  state  of  perfect  benevolence,  there  will  beany 
place  found  ibrJie  sordid  mind,  whose  affections  arc  shrunk 
and  contracted  to  the  narrow  circle  of  self  and  family?  Dost 
thou  think  there  will  !)e  any  happiness  for  thee  in  a  state  of 
perfect  harmonj'  and  love,  unless  thou  work  into  thy  very 
soul  the  god-like  virtue  of  unbounded  benevolence  ?  Thou 
canst  not  think  a  disposition  to  cruelty,  to  deceit,  to  anger, 
hatred,  or  revenge  ;  thou  canst  not  think  a  mind  given  to 
low  craft,  to  narrow  ill-will,  or  :o  sordid  selfishness,  can  be 
found  fit  for  a  state  of  happiness  founded  on  universal 
love  and  kindness  ?  Thou  canst  not  imaguie  that  He, 
whose  very  nature  is  love,  will  give  happiness  to  one,  whose 
mind  is  deformed  with  angry  and  malevolent  passions. 
Thou  canst  not  expect,  that  he  will  by  giving  admit- 
tance to  one  ill-disposed  mind,  render  the  happiness  of  in- 
Jiumcrable  {glorified  lK:irii!:s  precarious.     Nor  canst  thou 
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happiness  which  has  not  in  itself  so  much  as  the  founda- 
tion, or  first  principlCi  on  which  happiness  de|>cnds;  a  tern- 
per  qualified  for  enjoying  happiness.  If  therL-fore  thou  hast 
any  thought  of  being  hereafter  a  member  of  that  universal 
blessed  society  of  chosen  spirits,  of  the  excellent  ones  of 
the  earth,  of  souls  formed  to  love,  and  peace,  and  harmony ; 
thou  wilt  set  thyself  in  earnest  to  enrich  thv  mind  with  the 
heavenly  graces  of  meekness,  patience,  forbearance,  and  be- 
nevolence; and  in  the  exercise  of  these  virtues  thou  wilt 
find  joys  inconceivable  to  tlie  sordid  sons  of  earth  ;  thou 
wilt  endeavour  to  be  to  thy  fellow-creatures,  even  in  this 
world,  a  guardian  angel,  and  a  god. 

**  Dost  thou,  O  my  soul,  consider  thyself  as  the  crea* 
ture  of  Omnipotence,  formed  to  fill  a  place,  and  contri- 
bute thy  share  toward  carr}  ing  on  a  scheme  fortht  happi- 
ness of  multitudes  ?  Dost  thou  think,  there  is  no  duty 
owing  by  thee  in  consequence  of  the  honour,  and  the  favour^ 
done  thee,  in  calling  thee  forth  from  thy  original  nothing, 
and  giving  thee  an  opportunity  to  act  an  illustrious  par^ 
and  nse  in  the  creation  ?  Canst  thou  think  of  thyself  as  ca- 
pable of  knowing,  fearing,  loving,  and  adoring  the  Supreme 
excellence,  and  yet  as  no  way  obliged  to  any  of  these  du« 
ties  f  Does  not,  on  the  contrar}',  the  very  cai)acity  infer 
the  necessity  of  performing  them  ?  Canst  thou  go  on  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  without  ever  raising  a 
thought  to  thy  Creator  ?  Hast  thou  no  ambition  to  enno- 
ble thy  mind  with  thecontemplation  of  infinite  excellence? 
Hast  thou  no  desire  to  imitate  in  thy  low  sphere  the  All- 
perfect  pattern  ?  Dost  thou  think  ever  to  go  to  God,  if  thou 
dust  not  love  God  ?  The  very  Heathen  will  tell  thee,  such 
«  hope  is  absurd  !  Dost  thou  think  thy  Creator  will  raise 
thee  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself  against  thy  own  inclination, 
and  in  spite  of  thy  impiety  ?  Should  he  now  transport  theo 
tu  the  tliird  heavens,  dost  thou  imagine  thou  wouldst  find 
any  enjoyment  there,  with  a  mind  sunk  in  sordid  sensual* 
ity,  deformed  by  vicious  passions,  and  wholly  insensible  of 
the  sirblime  enjoyments  of  a  state  altogether  spiritual.  As 
ever  thou  wouldst  come  to  bliss  hereafter,  and  avoid  utter 
destruction,  do  not  deceive  thyself  in  a  matter  of  infinite 
consequence,  and  where  a  mist.ike  will  be  irrecoverable* 
Thou  knowest,  that  as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  will  lie ;  that  as 
death  leaves  thee,  so  judgmeni  will  find  llicc  ;  that  there 
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will  be  no  miracle  wrought  in  thy  favour,  to  make  thee  fit 
for  future  happiness ;  but  that  thou  wilt  of  course  be  dis- 
posed  of  according  to  what  thou  shalt  h^  found  fit  for ;  that 
thy  future  state  will  be  what  thou  thyself  hast  made  it 
That  therefore  to  think  of  passing  thy  life  in  vice  and  fciBy, 
and  to  hope  to  be  wafted  to  future  happiness  upon  the 
wings  of  a  few  lazy  and  ineffectual  wishes  and  prayers 
in  old  age,  or  on  a  death-  bed,  is  to  expect  to  be  rcTvard- 
cd,  not  according  to  thy  works,  but  to  thy  presumptuous 
hopes.  Which  is  inconsistent  both  with  reason  and 
scripture.  It  is  to  think  to  attain  the  greatest  oF  aU  prizes, 
without  any  trouble.  Yet  thou  knowest  that  even  Ac 
trifles  of  this  world  are  not  attained  by  wishing ;  but  by 
industry.  It  is  to  imagine,  that  the  infinitely  wise  Gover- 
nor of  tne  world  will  be  put  oflfina  manner  which  no  eartMf 
superior  would  regard  otherwise  than  as  the  highest  inso- 
lence. Set  thyself  therefore,  if  thou  hast  any  diought,  in 
good  earnest  to  disengage  thy  attention  from  the  i^isioo- 
ary  delusions,  and  sordid  gratifications,  of  the  present 
state  ;  and  to  fix  thy  aifections  on  the  only  object  fhat  is 
worthy  of  them,  or  will  prove  adequate  to  them.  Acquaint 
thyself  with  his  perfections.  Solace  thyself  witfi  his  Icnr. 
Prostrate  every  power  and  every  faculty  before  him,  in 
liumble  adoration,  and  self-annihilation.  Trust  to  him  (in 
well-doing)  for  the  supply  of  every  want,  for  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  for  eternity.  Sacrifice  every  favourite  pasaoD, 
and  every  craving  appetite,  every  prospect  in  life,  witfi 
family,  and  friends,  and  life  itself,  to  his  obedience.  Ne\tT 
think  thou  hast  done  enough,  or  canst  do  too  much,  to 
gain  his  approbation.  For  if  thou  dost  not  secure  that,  it 
will  be  of  no  consequence  to  thee,  if  all  the  princes  md 
potentates  on  earth  frown  upon  thee. 

*'  Hast  thou  considered,  Omy  soul,  the  stupendous  scene 
which  Revelation  opens  before  thee  ?  Hast  thou  attended, 
to  the  view  there  given  of  the  dignity  of  thy  nature?  It  k 
to  restore  thee,  and  thy  unhappy  oflending  fellow- creatures, 
to  pardon,  to  virtue,  and  to  happiness,  that  Heaven  came 
down  to  tabernacle  with  men  ;  that  the  Lord  of  angels  and 
archangels  humbled  himself  to  die  by  the  hands,  Mhich 
himself,  by  the  power  of  the  Father,  created.  It  was  to 
raise  thee,  and  such  as  thee,  mean  and  wretched  as  thou 
art  at  present,  Ilo  ^t^vx\.tv^^"s.  ^xv4^  ^^^^'  ^  inconceivable  not 
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only  to  thyself,  but  to  the  brightest  seraph  in  heaven ;  it 
was  for  this,  that  he,  whom  tl^  celestial  hosts  obey,  hum- 
bled himself  to  a  station,  and  underwent  sufferings,  which 
thou  wouldest  think  thyself  (guilty  as  thou  art)  hardly 
treated  in  being  exposed  to.  And  canst  thou,  O  my  soul, 
allow  thyself  to  think  of  vice  as  slight,  or  venial,  which  to 
prevent,  aiid  whose  fatal  effects  to  cure,  thou  knowest 
what  an  apparatus  has  by  Infinite  Wisdom  been  thought 
necessary  ?  Canst  thou  think  of  any  thmg  as  desirable, 
besides  virtue;  which  alone  will,  through  the  Divine 
mercy,  secure  universal  happiness?  Canst  thou  think  of 
any  thing  as  terrible  but  vice,  which,  if  suffered  to  pre- 
vail, would  unhinge  the  creation  ?  Wilt  thou  not  attend 
to  the  only  lesson,  thou  art  placed  in  this  state  of  disci- 
pline to  learn, — Obedience  ?  Wilt  thou  shut  thine  eyes, 
and  stop  thine  ears,  against  every  object  around  thee? 
For  ever)'  object  teaches  that  important  lesson :  Wilt  thou 
pervert  rfiy  own  understanding,  and  blind  thy  own  con- 
science ?  For  the  excellency  of  virtue,  and  the  ruinous  ten- 
dency  of  vice,  are  written  upon  every  faculty  of  the  mind 
in  characters  indelible :  Wilt  thou,  to  crown  all,  to  seal 
thy  own  destruction,  and  heap  on  thyself  damnation,  wilt 
thou  neglect  or  oppose  the  immediate  call  of  Heaven  it- 
self, warning  thee  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to 
work  out  with  fear  and  trembling  thy  own  salvation?  Thou 
canst  not  think  thyself  sure  of  happiness,  without  taking 
the  least  thought  about  it ;  Thou  canst  not  imagine  it 
absolutely  impossible  that  thou  shouldest  come  to  destruc- 
tion :  If  that  were  the  case,  to  what  purpose  was  conscience 
placed  in  the  human  breast  ?  To  what  end  were  the  awful 
warnings  of  sickness  and  pain,  of  judgments  from  heaven 
on  guilty  nations,  and  death,  th^  bitter  draught  to  be  drunk 
by  every  individual  of  the  species;  for  what  end  were 
those  warnings  sent,  if  future  happiness  were  the  unavoid- 
able and  appointed  fate  of  all  mankind  promiscuously,  the 
vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous,  the  impious  as  well  as  the 
devout  ?  As  to  revelation,  it  is  the  awful  voice  of  God  him- 
:self.  Hear  how  kind,  and  yet  how  solemn  its  remon- 
stances! 

"  Hear,  O  Heavens !  give  ear,  O  Earth !  To  thee,  O 
Man,  I  call  1  My  voice  is  to  the  Sons  of  men.  The  Jud^e 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.     He  will  by  no  means  clear 
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the  (impertinently)  wicked.  He  is  a  consuming  fire  to 
the  workers  of  iniquity.  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  be- 
hold iniquity,  or  look  upon  evil.  The  wicked  shall  not 
sti)iid  in  his  sight.  All  that  forget  God  shall  be  turned 
into  hell.  The  soul  that  sins,  it  shall  die.  Without  hofi- 
ness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  For  every  idle  word  men 
shall  be  brought  into  judgment.  If  any  man  bridles  not 
his  tongue,  that  man's  religion  is  vain.  Let  every  one 
who  names  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquiQr. 
Let  him  cleanse  himself  from  all  fihhiness  of  flesh  and 
sj)irit,  and  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  Let  him 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world;  for  if  any  man 
love  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the  world,  tlie  lo\'e  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  Let  him  avoid  every  appear- 
ance of  evil.  Let  him  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin 
that  does  most  easily  beset  him,  and  run  the  race  set  before 
him.  Let  him  {)luck  out  right  eyes,  and  cut  ofFright  hands; 
that  is,  root  out  vicious  inclinations,  though  as  dear  to 
him,  and  as  hard  to  part  with.  Let  him  resolve  faithfuOf 
to  practise  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  pure,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report.  Let  him  study  the  virtues  of  humil- 
ity, meekness,  patience,  forbearance,  resignation,  forti- 
tude. Let  him  deny  ungodliness  and  Avorldly  lust,  and 
resolve  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly.  Let  him 
hitve  respect  to  all  the  Divine  commandments  ;  for  who- 
ever (habitually)  offends  in  one  point,  is  guilty  against  the 
xvhole  law  ;  as  he  therehv  insults  the  authoritv  which  fia- 
mccl  »he  whole-  If  any  man  will  be  a  disciple  of  Ckria^ 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  (if  he  be  called 
to  \\)  and  follow  him.  For  he  who  does  not  hate  (that  is, 
overlook)  father  and  modier,  and  wife  and  children,  and 
houses  and  lands,  for  his  siike,  is  not  Avorthy  of  him.  And 
whoever,  in  the  worst  of  times,  denies  Christy  and  his 
religion,  before  men,  him  will  Christ  deny  before  his  Fa- 
ther aiKl  his  holy  angels.  For  tlie  disciples  of  Christ  must 
not  fear  them  who  can  onlv  kill  the  bodv,  but  after  that 
can  do  no  more.  He  has  forewarned  them  whom  they 
shall  fear;  even  Him,  who,  after  he  has  killed  the  bodr, 
can  likewise  destroy  the  soul  in  hell.  Let  the  Christian 
strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate;  For  strait  is  the  gate, 
and  r.arrow  the  way,  which  leads  to  life,  and  few  there  be 
ihat  find  It ;  i\\\Ol\\\A^\s»  >Jc\.v:^t^si^';ixvA  broad  the  way  which 
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leads  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  who  go  in  thereat. 
Let  him  S^^^,  diligence  to  make  his  calling  and  election 
sure.  Let  him  keep  his  loins  girded,  and  his  lamp  burn- 
ing, like  those  who  wait  for  the  coming  of  their  lord. 
Let  him  stand  fast  in  the  faith  without  wavering.  Let 
him  take  the  whole  armour  of  God,  since  he  mubt  wrestle 
not  only  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  principalities  and 
powers.  Let  him  add  to  his  faith  virtue,  and  knowledge, 
and  temperance,  and  patience,  and  godliness,  and  benevo- 
lence. Let  him  Ix^  careful  that  all  those  virtues  be  in  him  ; 
and  that  thev  abound  and  increase.  Let  him  resolve  to 
go  on  to  perfection,  foi^'tting  past  attainments,  and  reach- 
mg  forward  to  the  things  which  are  before,  or  those  de- 
grees of  virtue  which  he  has  not  yet  attained  ;  let  him  en- 
deavour to  walk  as  Christ  walked  ;  (not  form  his  charac- 
ter according  to  the  example  of  men  of  the  world)  let  him 
be  a  follower  of  God ;  (not  a  fashion)  let  him  endeavour 
to  be  perfect,  even  as  his  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.  Let 
him  not  be  contented  with  ordinar}*  degrees  of  goodness ; 
but  take  care  that  his  rii^hteousness  exceed  that  of  scriln^s 
and  pharisees,  and  formal  professors.  And  let  him  re- 
solve, in  spite  ofall  opposition,  to  persevere  to  the  end,  fight- 
uig  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  working  out  hib  own  sal- 
vation.  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glor)',  and 
all  his  holy  angels  with  him  ;  and  he  shall  sit  on  the  throne 
of  Ills  glory.  And  Ixfore  him  shall  be  gatherc  d  uU  nations. 
And  be  shall  separate  the  good  from  the  wicked.  And 
he  s\m\\\  s:iy  to  the  good  on  his  right  hand,  come,  ye  bless- 
ed of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  And  on  the  wicked 
on  his  left,  he  shall  pass  the  dreadful  and  irreversible  sen- 
tence, depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels. 

"  Here  is  what  ought  to  the  highest  degR-e  to  alarm 
thee,  O  my  soul,  if  thou  hast  not  given  thyself  up  to  a 
spirit  of  stupidity  and  insensibility.  Consider,  in  time, 
ere  illx'  too  late,  what  thou  hast  to  do.  Here  is  life  and 
death,  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  fairly  set  befoa*  thee  for 
thy  choice.  If  thou  dereivest  thysell',  thou  alone  will  \yc 
the  loser;  and  tnv  loss  will  be  irretriev;i!)le.  For  it  is  rlie 
Ios«i,  not  of  fading  \\e*ilth,  or  inomciitary  pleasure,  but  of 
rndk\s  happiness  :uul  iiif.oTif.tiwjble  yiory.     It  is  the  loss 
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of  thyself.  And  what  wilt  thou  find  to  make  thee  up  fiy 
the  loss  of  thyself?  Put  tlien  the  case  the  most  that  can 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  choice  of  virtue  ;  still  thou  wilt 
find  virtue  to  be  thy  true  wisdom,  and  thy  only  interest; 
and  the  choice  of  vice  to  be  the  very  madness  of  folly- 
Suppose,  on  one  hand,  thou  wert  sure  thou  couldest,  by 
various  w  ickcd  arts,  attain  the  full  enjoyment  of  every 
earthly  delight ;  tliat  thou  wert  certain  of  gaining  the  em- 
pire of  the  world,  and  of  revelling  in  wealth  and  wanton- 
ness, like  the  leviathan  in  the  deep,  for  a  whole  century  of 
years  :  If  for  this  thou  wert  to  sell  thy  everlasting  happi- 
ness ;  if  for  this  thou  wert  to  expose  thyself  to  utter  de- 
struction, where  would  be  the  gain  ?  Rather,  would  not 
the  loss  be  infinite,  and  the  folly  of  choosing  it  infinite? 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  virtue  and  religion  abso- 
lutely required  thy  submitting  to  poverty,  affliction,  and 
persecution  for  life,  and  to  the  fierj'  trial  of  martyrdom  at 
last ;  to  consider,  w  helhcr  thou  oughtest  in  prudence  to 
choose  the  light  afflictions  of  the  present  stau;,  which  arc 
but  for  a  moment,  and  su^e  to  be  followed  with  im  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory  ;  or  to  throw  thyself  into 
the  hideous  ruin  and  perdition,  which  awaits  tlic  wicked 
hereafter ;  to  consider  or  hesitate  which  of  these  ought  to 
be  chosen,  would  it  not  be  a  folly  infinitely  greater  than  his, 
who  should  hesitate  whether  he  ought  to  throw  himself 
out  of  a  window  w-hen  the  house  is  on  fire,  or  to  take  to 
the  boat  when  the  shij)  was  sinking  ?  Suppose,  that  the  fu- 
ture issue  of  virtue  and  vice  respectively  w-ere  in  some 
measure  doubtful,  instead  of  being  certain  :  Suppose  it 
were  possible,  that  vice  might,  by  some  inconcei\'abk 
means,  come  to  escape,  and  that  there  were  any  appearance 
of  common  sense  in  imagining  that  it  might  so  happen, 
that  virtue  might  miss  of  its  reward  hereafter ;  w-ho  would 
hesitate  a  moment,  whether  he  ought  to  choose  what  he 
knows  he  cannot  long  enjoy  at  any  rate,  and  to  reject  what, 
if  he  attains  it,  will  hold  to  eternity  ;  whether  he  ought  to 
avoid  afflictions,  which  he  is  certain  must,  in  a  ven*  few 
years  at  most,  be  over ;  or  to  make  sure  of  avoiding  a  pun- 
ishment, which,  if  it  come  upon  him,  will  be  lasting,  and 
severe  beyond  all  imagination.  Upon  any  principle,  the 
choice  of  a  vicious  course  is  apparently  to  the  highest  de- 
gree foolish  evnd  0liis\jcrate.     But  taking  things  according 
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to  their  true  state,  that  is,  choosing  vice,  which  is  the  dis- 
ease of  the  mind,  the  banc  of  peace  and  happiness  even  in 
thb  life,  and  rejecting  virtue,  which,  except  in  the  rare 
and  unusual  case  of  persecution,  is  its  own  reward,  even 
in  the  present  state ;  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  con- 
viction of  conscience,  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  wise  and 
good  of  all  ages,  and  to  the  voice  of  nature,  and  of  Divine 
revelation  itself! — All  for  the  sake  of  what  is  vanity  and 
vexation  when  attained,  and  uncertain  beforehand  whether 
at  all  attainable ;  but  certainly  not  to  be  enjoyed  long,  if 
attained !  To  give  up  a  happiness,  certain,  lasting,  and 
immense — not  for  the  actual  enjoyment,  but  for  the  bare 
expectation  of  a  perishingadvantage ! — to  sell  one's  soul — 
not  for  the  possession  of  a  vanity,  but  for  the  uncertain 
prospect  of  a  vanity ! — to.  give  up  heaven  and  brave  dam- 
nation— not  for  a  reality,  but  for  a  dream! — for  the  hopes 
of  a  dream.  What  words,  what  tongue  of  men  or  angels 
can  express  the  desperation  of  this  madness  !  Yet  this  is 
tin:  wisdom  of  reasoning  men.  This  is  the  prudence  of 
the  children  of  this  world." 

Let  the  reader  make  it  his  constant  practice  in  this  man- 
ner  to  examine  himself,  with  a  care  proportioned  to  the 
importance  of  the  worth  of  an  immortal  soul.  And  would 
to  God  tliat  tlie  %vholc  human  species  could  have  been 
brought  to  the  wisdom  of  valueing  themselves  according  to 
their  worth.  And  that  it  were  possible,  in  a  consistency 
with  the  freedom  of  moral  agents,  that  no  one  individual 
of  the  human,  or  any  other  rank  of  intelligences,  should 
utterly  perish  ;  but  that  every  rational  mind  that  has  been 
blcbt  with  existence,  might  at  last  attain  the  end  of  its  ex- 
istence, tlie  beatific  enjoyment  of  its  Creator. 


THE  END. 
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